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THE  HYMN  OF  LOVK 

i  «il>ean.a'aliner  et  d'Mn  aimd,  que  cet  Hsmuie  de  Ut  Vie  pent  m  modular  i  Pinflni,  mbs  que  le 
€pf<mTe  Ae  lassitude;  ainfi  Ton  reflent  aveo  Joie  mi  motif  d'an  ohant  embelli  pur  dee  notef 

CHAPTER  L 

A  GOOD  MOBNING  FBOM  MIKKA*S  CHAMBEB. 

IT  w  etrly  morning.  Every  tiny  soond  falls  dulled  and  muffled  on  the  drowsy  air. 
A  gray  light  fiUs.  the  room  where  Minna  lies  fast  asleep ;  and  the  young  girFs 
Yyreathing  is  audible  in  the  stillness,  yet  does  not  break  it. 

April-faced  Aurora  has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.    The  most  pro- 
foundly weather-wise  could  make  nothing  of  the  capricious  lady  in  her  present  mood. 
Pouting  like  a  spoiled  child,  she  has  hid  herself  behind  a  veil ;  and  through  its  cloudy 
f  <ddft  who  could  tell  her  humour  ?    It  may  be  that  she  will  persist  in  her  pouting  fit ; 
it  is  just  as  likely  she  will  fling  off  her  gray  faU  and  show  her  fair  young  face  all 
smiles  and  gladness.    Being  a  lady,  Aurora  maintains  her  right  to  be  a  little  wilful ; 
and  as  she  is  yet,  so  to  speak,  in  her  teens,  she  must  be  pardoned  for  not  always  know- 
ing her  own  mind. 

The  dull  light  brightens,  and  we  can  look  around  us  within  the  chamber  of  the 

■ieeping  maiden.    A  pretty  little  room  it  is,  simple,  but  right  tastefully  kept.    Very 

nest  too,  with  a  pleasant  quaintness  about  it.    There  are  chairs  of  oak,  stiff-backed 

and  uncushioned,  but  far  from  ugly ;  the  centre  table  is  worm-eaten  and  oddly  shaped, 

but  brilliantly  poUshed  by  Time's  own  hand ;  so  is  the  little  toilet-table ;  so  is  the 

carred  cabinet  yonder,  on  which  stands  an  equally  venerable  book-case.    The  floor, 

vith  the  exception  of  a  tiny  square  of  green  carpet  in  the  middle,  is  curiously  sanded ; 

indeed  it  might  well  be  intended  to  represent  the  sea  beating  round  a  green  island  in 

Its  midst,  so  cleverly  is  sand  stroked  with  a  besom  into  waves,  endless   in  variety 

«nd  size.    The  windows  are  lattice-paned,  clumsily  cased,  deep- sunken,  with  old- 

Auhioned  seats  in  their  recesses,  and  presses  under  these  seats.    But  the  ornaments  of 

the  room,  though  simple,  are  effective.    The  walls,  of  a  delicate  sea  green,  throw  out 

right  prettfly  the  gilt  frames  of  the  prints  and  drawings  adorning  them.    The  fresh 

Ayfi  mo«  and  dark  ivy  that  fill  the  stove  contrast  well  with  the  age-tinted  oak  mantel. 

^Rm  ipcytkw  bed-curtainB,  depending  from  a  bright-coloured  rose-garland  fixed  in 
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the  ceiling^  sweep  in  long  gracef  al  folds  to  the  ground.  The  old-fashioned  window- 
seats  have  their  well-stuffed  white  cushions.  Soft  clouds  of  snowy  muslin  drape  each 
window.  Books,  new  and  old,  fill  the  shelves  of  the  miniature  library.  On  tables 
and  mantel  are  fresh  spring  flowers, — fragrant  violets,  golden  primroses,  honey-lipped 
cowslips,  purple  hyacinths,  rich-tinted  wall-flowers, — and,  mingling  with  the  fair 
blossoms,  the  tender  foliage  of  the  lime  and  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  beech. 

Well  ?  Even  now  you  think  you  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  tastes 
and  disposition  of  the  mistress  of  this  little  chamber  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  Looking  round 
again,  you  nod  your  head  and  say :  "  Yea,  truly  the  quaint  surroundings  of  her  outer 
life  must  have  no  small  effect  upon  her  temperament."  So  it  is,  indeed,  with  all  of 
ns,  but  most  with  one  <^  a  quiet,  thoughtful,  nature-loving  disposition. 

Now,  suppose  we  just  peep  at  the  unconscions  subject  of  our  speculations  ? 

Why  look  so  disappointed  ?  Ah  !  you  expected  to  see  a  second  Domroschen  asleep 
there  in  all  her  beauty,  and  you  find  instead  a  pale  plain- featured  girl.  I  have  not 
said  that  Minna  was  handsome,  but  neither  do  I  think  her  ugly.  Look  again. 
Mark  the  sweet  expression  of  the  lips,  the  smooth  brow,  the  masses  of  dark  silky 
hair. 

And  see  I  A  glow  lights  up  the  cheek,  a  smile  curves  the  lips,  the  young  bosom 
heaves.  Guardian  spirits  are  hovering  over  the  sleeper,  suggesting  happy  thoughts, 
weaving  for  her  bright  dreams.  She  wakes  and  opens  her  eyes.  Ah !  our  Minna  is 
not  (dain ;  who  could  be  j^ain  with  those  eyes  ?  Soft,  thonghtf al,  loving  orbs  of  a 
dark  clear  hazel,^-eye8  reflecting  every  thought,  every  emotion,^-dear,  truthful,  sonl- 
lit  eyes! 

Minna  seems  to  regret  her  dream  ;  she  sighs  as  she  looks  around  her.  Just  now 
the  church-clock,  booming  on  the  languid  air,  strikes  six,  her  hour  for  rising.  The 
last  stroke  has  not  died  away  when  she  is  up  and  dressing.  So  let  us  leave  her  a  little 
while. 

CHAPTER  n. 

GOBTHB'S  *^  MAILIED'*— A  SOLILOQUY. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  after  all.  Phoebus,  with  hb  merry  speeches,  had  dissipated 
the  ill-humour  of  Aurora,  and  with  "  rosy  fingers"  had  plucked  away  the  veil  that 
shrouded  her  charms.  All  smiles  and  graciousness,  the  goddess  stepped  forth  ;  and  the 
triumphant  Phoebus,  tossing  his  golden  locks,  sprang  into  his  chariot,  and  set  forth  on 
his  daily  journey. 

Minna  had  been  walking  in  the  orchard  behind  the  house.  She  had  a  book  with 
her,  a  book  carefully  covered  with  paper,  which  she  handled  daintily,  as  fearful  that 
even  her  delicate  little  fingers  might  hurt  it. 

Seated  in  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  an  enormous  apple-tree,  that  with  every  breath 
of  wind  sent  drifting  on  her  a  shower  of  lovely  blossoms,  she  now  read  from  this  pre- 
dons  book.  Birds  sang  round  and  about  her — the  melodious  thrush,  the  merry  chaf- 
finch, the  friendly  red-breast,  the  shrewish  sparrow.  A  blackbird  hidden  in  a  tree  dose 
by  answered  the  call  of  another  in  the  distance,  and  the  full,  fiute-like  notes  vibrated 
and  lingered  on  the  air.  The  little  river  that  fiowed  through  the  orchard  almost  at 
Minna's  feet  laughed  and  shouted  to  the  morning  sun,  glorying  in  the  blue  heaven  it 
clasped  in  its  bosom,  and  merrily  mocking  the  forms  of  the  trees  that  grew  beside  it. 
There,  in  the  madcap  little  river,  even  the  old  moss-bearded  trunks  were  endowed  with 
never-ceasing  motion,  and  waved  and  swayed  as  they  had  indeed  done  long,  long  ago, 
when  they  were  but  tender  striplings.  And  the  sage  old  trees,  looking  down  at  their 
fantastically-twisted  reflections,  said,  laughing,  "  See  then  I  only  see  what  pranks  these 
tricksy  water-spirits  make  us  play  for  their  amusement!'* 
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Qoite  foddoily  was  Minna  deprtTed  of  the  use  of  her  prettj  eyes  by  the  preesore 
of  two  hft^dt  th^^on.  ^e  was  startled,  for  she  let  fall  the  precious  book,  and  her 
efaeeb  gbired,  and  for  a  seoood  she  trembled  nervoosly.  This  was  plain  to  the  person 
wbolad  stolen  behind  her ;  bat  it  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  make  him  sorry  for  hav- 
ing fngkteoed  her.  On  the  oootrary  he  was  greatly  amased,  and  smiled  to  himself  as 
be  looked  down  on  his  flattering  prisoner.  He  smiled  still  more  as  he  glanced  at  the 
book  Ijiog  on  the  grass,  then,  with  increased  amusement,  looked  back  at  the  maiden, 
vboM  lips  softly  uttered  the  magic  name, ''  Otto !"  At  this  Minna  was  free,  and  the 
ui^iHler,  with  a  gay  laugh,  threw  himself  on  the  ground  beside  her,  and  possessed  him- 
>^  of  the  precious  Tcrfnme,  jast  as  its  owner  reached  forth  her  hand  for  it 

"  This  is  no  time  for  reading,  my  child,**  he  said.  **  Thou  canst  read  when  /  am 
not  here ;  now  I  forbid  it.    Thoa  wert  startled  just  now,  Minnchen  ;  why  was  that  ?" 

**  I— I  do  not  know,  Otto.    It  was  so  sudden.'* 

"*  Yes,  yes.  And  Minnchen  has  not  yet  quite  put  off  her  baby-shoes.**  (A  Gkrmaa 
«^»e8iion  for  childish  ways.)    "  Is  it  not  so  ?** 

"-  So  thou  sayest,  Otto,  but  thou  only.'* 

"  Because  I  love  to  speak  truth  while  others  flatter  and  compliment  thee.  Whi^  of 
tlttbook?''  tapping  the  dosed  cover  of  that  he  car^esriy  bdd. 

""Dear  Otto,  it  is  heavenly.  I  like  it  more  than  I  can  telL  Ah  I  thou  knowett 
wilt  books  to  give  one.'* 

""  Yet  thou  art  still  at  page  one,  I  see.  I  stood  full  five  minutes  looking  down  over 
tb«e,  and  daring  all  that  time  the  same  first  page  stood  open." 

"  Because  of  its  beauty.  I  have  read  nearly  all  the  poems,  and  all  are  exquisite ; 
bvt  something  there  is  in  this  sweet  *  Mailied'  that  steals  me  back  to  it  again  and  again. 
Trolj  its  rhyme  chimes  in  with  the  songs  of  the  water-sprites  and  the  warbling  of  the 
birds  this  soft  May  morning.  What  a  morning,  Otto  I— one  can  almost  hear  the  grass 
grow,  and  the  leaves,  those 

'  pretty  birdies  green, 
Flown  down  here  from  heaven,* 
^■natioing  and  singing — 

'  Singing  ever  soft  and  low, 
In  their  own  stilly  fashion. 
Of  the  sunshine  and  the  heaven's  blue.* 

I^n!    Dost  thou  not  hear  them.  Otto  ?'* 

''I  hear  the  wind  stirring  amongst  them,  silly  Mousekin,"  said  matter-of-fact  Otto, 
SQuUng  at  her  enthusiasm.  ^*  Was  I  not  right  to  talk  of  thy  baby-shoes  just  now? — 
vith  thy  fanciful  nursery  rhymes  I** 

^  Bat,  dear  Otto,  it  is  a  pretty  fancy,  is  it  not  ?  And  those  old  nursery  songs  are  so 
P^^tsant  and  kindly,  I  am  a  child  again  listekiiog  to  them  or  repeating  them." 

Otto  smiled,  and  patted  her  head  laaily,  but  forbore  any  reply. 

^  And  the  dear,  beautiful  Mailied  1"  the  girl  resumed  softly  after  a  moment.  ^'  I 
W  dreaming  over  it  just  now.  Of  many,  many  pleasant  things — and,"  she  added,  look- 
ing with  a  shy  smile  into  his  face, — ^  and  most  of  all — ^" 

She  paused  abruptly,  with  a  blush.  Her  companion,  composedly  drawing  her  to* 
virds  him,  kissed  her  brow,  and  took  up  the  broken  sentence : 

^Most  of  all,  thou  would  have  said,  of  one  May  morning,  now  nearly  a  year  ago, 
wfaen  in  this  very  spot  we  two  became  plighted  lovers.    Is  it  not  so,  my  heart  ?" 

''Tes — yes,  truly.  And  the  dear  poet  would  seem  to  have  known  all  about  it,  and 
^  bave  taken  it  for  his  theme.  Thy  very  wcMrds  are  there,  my  Otto, — thy  very  exact 
worda" 

**  Thon  rsmenberest  my  words,  dear  bride  ?** 
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*'  Ah,  yes  I  ah,  yes  I    Bat  read  this  for  me,  Otto.    See  how  beantifal  it  is  !** 

While  Otto,  in  obedience  to  the  lady's  behest,  reads  aloud,  in  his  deep  manly  tones, 
the  heart-stirring  *^  Mailied,"  we  may  as  well  sketch  his  portrait. 

Otto  MMer,  then,  was  tall  and  well-made ;  he  had  an  ample  chest,  broad  shoulders, 
a  graceful  carriage,  a  well-set  head.  His  features  were  good,  his  dark  hair  thick  and 
waved,  his  black  eyes,  albeit  a  trifle  hard,  wonderfully  handsome.  EUs  mouth,  though 
well-shaped  enough,  was  the  worst  thing  about  him ;  for  it  gave  indication  of  consider- 
able want  of  firmness,  or  settled  principle,  or  strength  of  character.  Though,  to  be 
sure,  at  nineteen  or  twenty  this  might  easily  pass.  Of  a  certainty,  Minna,  who  was 
the  person  to  feel  most  interested  in  any  question  of  the  kind,  had  never  discoyered  the 
slightest  want  or  fiiiling  in  this  admirable  Otto. 

No;  Minna  simply  thought  him  perfect,  or  as  near  to  perfection  as  was  ever 
mortal  man.  Of  this  conviction  on  her  part  the  young  gentleman  was,  of  course, 
fully  aware.  It  may  be  that  he  somewhat  presumed  thereon,  that  he  patronised  his 
bride  rather  more  than  is  usual  in  such  cases.  But  if  so  Minna  never  found  it  out, 
and,  even  if  she  had  found  it  out,  would  have  thought  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  patronised  by  dear  Otto,  who  was  so  infinitely  her  superior  in  every  way, — 
ay,  and  very  kind  of  him,  moreover  I  As  I  have  said,  the  young  man  was  quite  aware 
of  her  creed,  and — ^it  must  be  owned — ^thought  she  was  not  far  astray  in  her  ideas. 

Meanwhile  he  has  finished  the  **  Mailied,"  and  we  have  lost  the  charming  little  dis- 
cussion that  followed  about  it  and  the  other  poems  and  their  authors — Goethe,  Schiller, 
Uhland,  Tieck,  Bfirger,  Beinick,  Wieland,  and  the  rest.  Now  the  two  are  silent ;  for  a 
time  nothing  is  heard  save  the  merry  voices  of  the  nixies  as  they  sport  along,  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  and  the  whisperings  of  the  breeze,  and  the  myriad  tiny  flutterings 
of  the  young  leaves,  newly  '^  flown  down  from  heaven."  Otto  breaks  this  silence  by 
demanding  of  what  Minna  is  now  dreaming.  She  answers  without  hesitation  what 
might  have  been  a  very  unreasonable  query. 

"Look!*'  she  says,  pointing  to  the  glancing  waters  of  the  little  river;  "I  was 
watching  the  ripples  there,  and  thinking  how,  with  the  sunlight  glancing  athwart 
them,  they  looked  exactly  like  a  fairy  fleet  sweeping  along,  with  sails  of  blue  and 
silver,  and  elfin  oars  falling  in  time  to  the  songs  of  an  elfin  crew.  I  was  trying  to 
fancy  how  the  boats  were  manned,  who  were  the  passengers  on  board,  whither  they 
were  bound.    Is  it  not  a  right  royal  fleet.  Otto  ?" 

"  Thou  silly  dreamer !  the  fairy  fleet  has  no  being  save  in  thy  fancy.  I,  poor 
mortal,  can  only  see  a  few  ripples  shining  in  the  sun.  Seriously,  my  Minna,  thou  art 
too  fanciful    It  will  but  unfit  thee  for  everyday  life." 

.  "  I  trust  not.    Even  now  neither  my  fairy  fleet  nor  thy  serious  voice  can  make 
me  forget  that  it  is  time  to  give  the  dear  papa  his  breakfast." 

"  Nay ;  surely  it  cannot  be  so  late !  Stay  yet  a  httle  while,  dear  child,  and  I  will 
let  thee  dream  of  all  the  fays,  nixies,  gnomes,  and  goblins,  in  fire,  air,  earth,  or  water. 
Stay  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  who  are  the  passengers  on  board  thy  royal  fleet, — every 
one  of  them  will  I  paint  thee." 

"  It  cannot  be — ^it  may  not  be  I  The  good  papa  must  not  be  neglected,  even  for 
thee,  my  lord." 

So  the  two  walk  in  through  the  orchard,  under  the  blossom-laden  boughs,  and  on 
through  the  pretty  flower-garden  to  the  house.  As  they  pass,  the  bright- eyed  birds 
sing  their  sweetest ;  the  trees,  in  greeting,  shower  on  them  their  white-and-pink  blos- 
soms ;  the  sunbeams  kiss  their  heads ;  the  melodies  of  the  water-spirits  seem  but  the 
echoes  of  happy  thoughts  within  their  breasts.  A  living  embodiment  of  Goethe's  own 
"  MaiUed  I" 

Otto  MiOler  turned  homewards,  and  Minna  ran  up  to  take  off  her  hat.    Yes,  that 
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irtstafi,  but  iras  it  more  that  the  girl  longed  ior  a  few  minntes  to  henelf,  in  her  own 

dfiir  HfcUe  room,  to  think  over  the  happiness  of  the  last  half -hour  ?  Bhe  was  smiling  to 

hecself  as  she  tripped  upstairs,  smiling  as  she  shut  the  room-door  behind  her,  smiling 

as  she  refolded  the  dear  book  in  its  wrapper.    She  fancied  that  what  OUo  had  so 

recently  toudied  and  held  was  saored ;  so  die  pressed  it  quite  reyerentially  to  her  lips 

before  replacing  it  on  its  shdf.    Then  she  moved  dreamily  over  to  her  dressing-table, 

and  there  stood  gazing  at  her  own  mirrored  reflection.    Not  that  there  was  in  this 

prolooged  gase  aught  of  vanity.    No,  indeed  I    The  scrutiny  was  long,  and  wistful, 

and  somewhat  anxious,  but  no  particle  of  vanity  was  there.    Presently  there  came  a 

long-drawn  sigh,  and  then  an  earnest  little  murmuring  speech. 

**Ko,  truly!**  she  cried ;  ^^ never  can  I  understand  how  Otto  learned  to  love  me. 
Dear  Otto !  He  so  good  and  wise,  I  so  worthless  and  ignorant  I  He  sees  that,  and  yet 
he  loTes  me.  O,  thou  best-loved  of  my  heart  I  He,  so  handsome,  so  graceful,  so 
gifted— I  so  plain,  so  unattractive  I  He  so  learned,  and  I  so  weak  and  silly  I  0,  thou 
dear  God,  how  I  thank  Thee  P 

Her  voice  died  away,  and  she  stood,  with  clasped  hands  and  downcast  eyes,  musing 
sikntly.    Bousing  herself  with  a  start,  she  broke  out  again : 

**  Ah,  if  I  were  but  pretty, — as  pretty  as  Bertha  Aiken  I  Yet  no  ;  why  should  I 
ese,  since  Otto  loves  me  even  as  I  am  ?    Dear  Otto, — dear,  dear  Otto  I" 

She  moved  about  the  room,  softly  repeating  the  beloved  name.  Nowhere  but  in 
tliat  little  chamber  would  she  have  dared  to  speak  her  thoughts  aloud.  But  here  it 
Moned  only  natural  so  to  do.  As  a  child,  she  used  to  fancy  the  old  tables  and  the 
stiff-backed  chairs  possessed  of  brains  and  feeling  and  kindly  natures,  and  to  them 
ske  had  often,  poor  motherless  little  one,  confided  her  joys  or  sorrows.  Now,  in  her 
dreamy  way,  it  seemed  to  her  that  everything  in  the  room — ay,  even  the  goblin-table 
in  the  midst — ^was  fuUy  in  her  confidence,  and  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she 
kfed  her  Otto,  and  was  loved  by  him. 


CHAPTEB  in. 

A  FOREIGN  LETTEB— HEBB  OTTO'S  PXJBTHBE  VIEWS  OP  WOMANKIND, 

AffrtmckieJ}  Mademoiselle  Wilhelminb  Reinick, 

Chez  Monsieub  son  Pebe,  Nataircj 
Bergheim^n-deT'Erft^ 
Bel  Coeln, 

Allemagne, 

This  was  the  French-German  address  of  the  letter  that  gave  the  old  postman,  Hans, 
80  much  trouble  to  decipher.  A  foreign  letter  was  to  him  ever  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty ;  as  to  this  one,  the  difficulties  it  presented  were  enormous.  The  writing  was  so 
fine  and  delicate,  the  flounshes  so  many  and  so  extraordinary,  that  the  old  man,  sorely 
against  his  will,  was  forced  to  submit  the  letter  to  various  people  before  he  could  find 
out  its  destination.  "Bergheim-an-der-Erft"  was  quite  plain  enough  ;  but  that  was 
rather  a  vague  address.  Well  ?  Who  would  have  guessed  that  those  strsoige  hieroglyphics 
above  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  name  of  the  dear  little  Fraulein  Minna  ? 
Not  Hans  the  postman,  surely.  But,  having  found  out  so  much,  he  delivered  the  mis- 
itve  at  the  house  of  the  Herr  Notary,  and  retired  grumbling.  "  Ah,  why  will  not  all 
people  write  in  the  good,  legible  old  German  character,  instead  of  puzzling  honest  folks 
with  this  nonsensical  scritch- scratch  ?" 

Notwithstanding  the  admixture  of  French  in  the  superscription,  and  the  total  ex- 
duaion  of  German  from  the  rose- scented,  rose-tinted  epistle  within,  the  writer  was  a 
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German  maiden.  Yes,  tmly;  a  German  maiden  who  had  grown  np  and  flonriahed 
even  in  the  mighty  shadow  of  the  most  glorions  of  monarchs,  the  ever-to-be-loved-and- 
revered  Charlemagne.  In  the  shadow  of  the  noble  cathedral,  which  owed  its  rise  to 
the  favour  of  the  great  emperor,  within  the  walls  of  the  town  that  sprang  up  at  his 
behest,  had  this  maiden  seen  the  light.  None  other  was  it  than  the  pretty  cousin 
Bertha  Aiken  of  Aachen. 

The  pretty  cousin  Bertha  had  been  sent  to  France,  as  is  often  the  case  with  German 
maidens,  to  fini^  her  education.  There  she  had  formed  many  friendships, — amongst 
others,  one  with  a  gay  young  Parisian,  who,  on  leaving  school,  had  invited  her  school- 
friend  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  her  home  in  the  great  world  of  Paris.  From  this  visit  the 
Fraulein  Bertha  of  Aachen  had  just  returned ;  now  she  wrote  to  the  dear  cousin 
Minna  to  come  and  stay  with  her  a  while. 

Minna  was  still  glancing  over  the  gay  letter  when  Otto  walked  in.  His  eyes  were 
80  flashing,  he  looked  so  animated,  so  bright,  so  handsome,  that  the  maiden^s  little  flut- 
tering heart  throbbed  louder  than  ever  with  pride  and  joy  at  sight  of  her  lover.  Anew 
she  a^ed  herself  how,  ah  I  how  indeed  had  this  bright,  beautiful  Otto  come  to  care 
for  so  plain  a  little  baby  as  herself  ?     That  was  the  wonder. 

This  splendid  Otto  had  brought  his  bride  a  nosegay  of  fresh  perfume-breathing 
flowers,  and  a  duet  which  he  wished  her  to  learn  to  sing  with  him. 

"  Above  all,  my  child,"  he  said,  opening  the  roll  of  music,  *^  be  most  careful  about 
this  minor  passage.  Yes,  it  is  a  difficult  bit,  this.  As  thou  seest,  the  second  dominates 
here ;  and  it  is  indeed  not  quite  easy  to  bring  out  distinct  and  pnre  all  these  semitones. 
Be  careful  then.    It  would  be  execrable  if  spoilt  or  slurred  over.*' 

*^  At  least,  Otto,  I  will  spare  no  pains.  Nowise  will  it  be  my  fault  if  I  fail  to  please 
thee.  But  ah  !  how  I  wish  my  voice  were  only  a  little  s<ax>nger,  and  better  suited  to 
thine !" 

Herr  Otto  smiled,  by  no  means  displeased  to  have  his  merits  and  accomplishments 
so  lovingly  acknowledged.     But  he  spoke  as  one  amused  with  the  speech. 

"  Thou  silly  little  heart  1  is  it  not  enough  for  thee  to  own  a  clear,  sweet,  silvery 
voice — a  very  bird-voice  ?  Or  wouldst  thou  covet  the  powerful  trumpet-tones  of  our 
big  church- singer,  the  Fran  Tailoress?  But,  Minnchen,  who  may  be  the  superfine  and 
elegant  correspondent  in  pink  ?*'  taking  the  pretty  note  from  her  hand,  and  glancing 
at  the  address.     ^^  ^  Mademoiselle  Wilhelmine  Reinick  I'    Why,  whence  comes  this  ?" 

"  From  the  cousin  Bertha  Aiken  of  Aachen,  who  writes  to  me  from  Paris,  just 
before  setting  out  for  home.    Thou  hast  doubtless  heard  me  speak  of  her." 

**  And  it  would  seem  that  the  cousin  Bertha  of  Aachen  thinks  it  not  elegant  to 
write  a  simple  German  address,  though  to  a  simple  German  maiden,  and  so  out  of 
Fraulein  Minna  spins  Mademoiselle  Wilhelmine.  1*11  wager  old  Hans  had  hard  work 
to  find  the  little  FrSulein  under  her  foreign  disguise." 

"  I  believe  he  had  some  trouble  to  find  me,  surely.  But  we  must  remembw,  Otto, 
that  to  the  cousin,  who  has  been  so  long  in  France,  Frendi  must  be  now  as  natural  as 
— perhaps  even  more  so  than — her  native  tongue.    Indeed,  she  says  as  much." 

''*'  Mere  affectation,  like  *  Mademoiselle  Wilhelmine*  here.  Yes ;  all  this  running 
after  French  customs  and  French  language  reminds  ine  of  the  story  of  the  Minister 
Kaunitz  and  the  watchmaker  Reidel.  Kaunitz,  to  evince  his  refinement  and  superiority, 
despised  all  that  was  German,  and  had  his  clothes,  his  jewelry,  his  furniture-— every- 
thing that  he  used — brought  to  him  from  Paris.  One  fine  day  a  valuable  watch,  which 
he  had  just  imported,  and  for  which  he  had  paid  double,  stopped.  What  to  do  ?  Will 
he,  nill  he,  he  had  to  send  for  a  German  named  Reidel,  who  was  highly  lauded  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court.  '  See  thou  here,  fellow  I'  quoth  he  superciliously ; 
'  examine  this  watch ;  but  on  thy  life  injure  not  its  delicate  French  mechanism  I*  With 
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a  oovert  smile,  the  man  took  the  treasure,  touched  a  spring,  and  lo !  held  forth  to  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  minister,  engrared  in  tiny  characters,'  *  Made  by  Reidel  of 
Vienna  r  " 

Minna  clapped  her  hands  gaily  and  nodded  her  approval 

"  Ah,  how  good  I  that  was  right  T*  she  cried.  ^^  How  the  minister  must  have  stared  I 
But,  Otto,  I  do  not  think  the  cousin  will  prove  in  need  of  such  a  lesson.  No,  no,  i 
cannot  think  it.  And  thou  wilt  surely  like  her,  Otto ;  she  is  so  clever,  and  so  lovely — 
ah,  lovely  as  a  dream !" 

^What  care  /for  her  clevemets  or  her  beauty,  child  ?  I  do  not  like  beauties  at 
all,  they  think  far  too  much  of  themselves  ;  and  clever  women  I  detest.  Now,  it  is 
woman*s  nature  to  be  humble,  self -sacrificing, — say  rather  self -ignoring, — ^wholly  un- 
selfish, sweetly  unselfish.  This  is  woman*s  charm  ;  without  it,  woman  is  only  woman 
in  outward  seeming.  No,  truly ;  these  women  of  genius  lack  the  genius  of  wpman. 
O,  no  I  /  could  never  have  loved  a  genius  or  a  beauty,  neither  could  have  any  heart 
to  spare  from  a  much-admired  and  tenderly-cherished  self.*' 

^^Then  I  am  glad  I  am  no  genius  and  no  beauty,*'  cried  Minna,  blushing  so 
prettily  as  for  the  moment  to  be  in  danger  of  the  latter  appellation  ;  "  though,  to  be 
sure,  I  have  often  wished  to  be  more  worthy  of^to  be  pretty.  Yes,  if  I  were  but  like 
tiie  cousin  Bertha.    O,  Otto,  she  is  so  lovely  !** 

^^Thou  silly  child!"  he  said,  encircling  her  with  his  arm,  and  speaking,  ah,  so 
tenderly,  while  hia  black  eyes  looked  their  softest  into  hers, — "  thou  dear,  silly  child  I 
Why,  what  beauty  is  there  that  could  love  me  as  thou  dost  ?  No,  truly.  I  would  not 
give  my  pale  lily  Minna,  with  her  humble  trusting  heart- and  her  meek  womanly 
nature,  for  the  most  radiant  rose  in  the  garden  of  beauty.  Nor  could  I  well  find  a 
match  anywhere  for  the  soft  truthful  eyes  wherein  I  read  so  sweetly  that  I  am  loved 
as  I  would  wish.  No,  truly.  Never  again  wish  to  be  diiferent^  from  what  thou  art, 
sweet  love.*' 

Ah,  how  proud  and  blissful  did  his  listener  feel  I  Surely,  surely,  there  was  not 
in  this  wide,  happy,  beautiful  world  another  being  so  wise,  so  indulgent,  so  tender,  so 
good,  so  grand,  so  noble,  so  perfect  as  Otto, — dear,  dear  Otto ! 
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O,  WHAT  a  world  this  might  be, 

If  hearts  were  always  kind ; 
If,  Friendship,  none  would  slight  thee, 

And  Fortune  prove  less  blind ! 
With  love's  own  voice  to  guide  us — 

Unchangingly  and  f  ond— 
With  aU  we  wish  be&ide  us, 

And  not  a  care  beyond. 

O,  what  a  world  this  might  be  ; 

More  blest  than  that  of  yore  I 
Come,  learn,  and  'twill  requite  ye 

To  love  each  other  more. 
The  angel-guests  would  brighten 

The  threshold  with  their  wings, 
And  love  divine  enhghten 

The  old-forgotten  sprmgs. 


^l^t  Jfas^ns. 


This  open  oloak  ia  paiticnlulf  niitabk  for  a  TOang  Udjr ;  tt  l»  mftde  of 
pl^n  BUhiDeTB  ol  ftny  colour.    Onr  pattoro  was  roMHWlonred,  lined  and 
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2.   OPERA  CLOAK  (SACK). 

qnilUd  with  white  sUlc.     The  oraamenti  are  oomposed  of  blaok-velTet 
ribbon  Bud  Darrow  gnipnre  lace. 


THE  FOUR  SEASONS, 

AND  A  LITTLE  ABOUT  THXIR  FLORA. 


WINTEB. 

IT  is  midwinter.  The  trees  and  shrobs  stand  with  leafless,  bare,  smooth  branches. 
The  little  plants  long  ago  cowered  into  the  earth,  or  gladly  sheltered  themselves 
nnder  the  dead  leaves,  to  welcome  the  white  snow  coverlet  that  tucks  them  into 
their  beds.  Yes,  it  is  midwinter.  But  it  is  January.  Already  the  sun  **  has  turned," 
as  people  say.  Not  so.  It  is  we  ourselves  that  have  turned  towards  the  sun.  Our 
round  earth,  that  has  been  giving  the  sun  the  cold  shoulder,  is  now  coming  back  to 
it  again,  and  rejoices  in  longer  days  and'a  renewing  sunlight. 

"  The  days  begin  to  lengthen. 
And  the  oold  begins  to  Btrengtken,** 

It  is  true.  But  the  growing  plants  I  mean  to  tell  of  care  little  for  the  cold.  The 
lengthening  sunlight  warms  them  in  their  close  buds,  and  stirs  the  young  germs  that 
are  to  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  spring.  They  do>  not  think  of  minding  the 
weather.  The  oak  stands  hardily  against  the  storm,  and  the  elm  sways  its  long  branches 
gracefully  in  the  wind,  and  the  sturdy  pines  look  glad  and  green. 

Before  we  set  out  on  the  winter's  walks  that  are  to  tell  us  of  trees  and  buds,  here 
is  one  tree  that  has  come  into  the  house  that  we  must  stop  for.  "  A  tree  in  the  house  V 
Yes,  for  surely  you  cannot  already  have  forgotten  the  Christmas- Tree.  This  tree 
belongs  to  the  cone-bearing  family,  but,  as  we  have  seen  it,  its  fruit  has  been  far  more 
various.  There  were  rosy  apples,  and  bags  of  nuts,  and  sugar- plums,  and  shining 
coloured  glass  globes,  red,  blue,  and  green.  What  fruit  there  was  indeed  I  You  have 
not  yet  forgotten  the  dolls, — wax  dolls,  and  china  ones,  and  those  whose  eyes  would  open 
and  shut.  There  were  boxes  of  soldiers,  with  their  cannon  and  tents.  Many  reviews 
and  battles  you  have  had  with  them  already,  and,  alas  I  by  this  time  many  are  lost  or 
on  the  list  of  the  wounded.  A  general,  perhaps,  in  the  crack  behind  the  great  trunk 
in  the  playroom ;  a  sergeant  with  only  one  arm ;  one  or  two  down  the  furnace  re- 
gister ;  and  the  bravest  lieutenant  of  all  thrown  by  Bridget,  before  your  very  eyes, 
into  the  hottest  of  the  fire  in  the  grate  I 

Ah,  well,  tears  do  not  become  the  brave ;  so  think  again  of  the  Christmas-tree,  how 
it  shone  with  candles  on  every  bough  !  The  tree  itself  looked  like  a  great  chandelier. 
That  was  in  the  midst  of  onr  shortest  days,  and  the  ahining  candles  were  calling  to  the 
sun  to  come  back  to  us  again. 

But  it  is  only  once  a  year  that  our  Christmas-tree  bears  snch  gay  fnut  as  this  ;  ana 
if  we  begin  to  teU  over  the  guns,  and  the  wooden  horses,  and  the  picture-books,  and 
the  Noah's  arks,  and  the  backgammon  boards  and  games,  and  all  the  countless  toys  that 
it  brought,  we  shall  never  get  out  for  our  winter's  walks. 

Where  shall  we  go  to  find  the  trees  ?  On  to  the  common,  in  one  of  the  squares,  or 
we  can  linger  by  this  little  strip  of  flower- border  by  the  door ;  or,  more  adventurous 
still,  we  will  take  the  train,  and  start  from  home  out  of  town,  whore  we  can  see  the 
winter  landscape  in  all  its  beauty. 

In  all  its  sameness,  you  want  to  say,  if  you  know  only  the  dripping  of  the  melted 
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ioe  lioin  the  xoofs,  and  the  miiddj  snonr  that  dogs  the  streets,  and  the  glimpse  of  a 
kaden  sky  tiiat  yoa  gei  between  the  honses.  That  is  the  way  the  town  folks  at 
home  tilk.  But  coontry  people  know  better.  Winter  and  snow  tell  them  of  skates 
and  eiei^s,  of  ooastiiig  and  skating,  of  snow-balk  and  snow-men.  and  long,  glittering 
kicks.    So  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  the  winter  landscape  that  meets 

Before  the  hiyuae  rises  a  high  hiU,  corered  with  trees.    Let  ns  dimb  it  and  look 

down.    What  an  enchanted  ooontry  lies  below,  all  BtUl  and    silent!     Ererything 

gJisteiM  as  in  an  Aralnan  Night's  tale.    All  the  million  little  twigs  are  covered  with  a 

soft  laow,  and  last  night's  mist  thickened  and  tamed  into  ice  upon  the  trees.    Tet, 

heavily  bden  as  the  trees  are,  we  can  still  recognise  some  acquaintances.    Here  is  the 

Bkaple,  roond  at  the  top,  with  its  many  Inranches.    A  few  leaves  still  linger  on  the  oak, 

and  show  thear  yellow- brown  beneath  the  white  crystal  ioe  covering.     The  pines  are 

BO  heaped  with  the  snow,  that  one  might  not  recognise  their  needle-shaped  leaves,  but 

that  one  ooold  not  mistake  their  regular  form.     The  light  glitters  on  our  Ghristmaa- 

tree,  wlio  stands  alone.    He  lets  the  san  trickle  over  his  icedad  branches,  as  though  he 

wanted  to  show  himself  as  gay  as  his  cousin  in  our  parlour,  Christmas- eve.    Buby  and 

emerald  jewels,  shining  crystals,  are  the  fruit  he  bears.    He  migttt  have  stepped  out  of 

Akddm'a  garden. 

Our  path  leads  along  the  edge  of  the  wood.  In  the  little  meadow  on  one  side  we 
can  see  a  graceful  efan,  bending  still  more  under  its  icy  load.  Among  these  low  bushes 
fay  onr  aide  the  snow  clings  closely,  and  we  shall  never  be  tired  of  admiring  aU  the 
jewd-work.  The  whorls  of  flowers  that  the  asters  held  are  turned  into  dusters  of 
diamonds,  and  the  high  grasses  lu^d  op  long  sceptres  of  shiny  glass  crystal,  like  a  fairy 
anny.  Now  and  then  we  can  hear  the  tinkle  of  their  elfin  armour,  delicate  little  noises, 
imder  the  ailent  snow-bushes. 

The  path  leads  us  to  a  quiet  pond  in  the  woods.  Not  quiet  now  I  We  have  come 
out  from  the  silence  to  a  noisy,  gay  scene.  Great  children  and  little  children  swarm 
hke  flies,  ^ding,  twisting,  and  turning  every  way  over  the  ice ;  for  on  the  ice  every- 
one is  a  child  again.  In  the  summer  thousands  of  slender  insects  whirled  round  in 
vide  drdes  over  the  smooth  mirror  of  water  that  they  never  succeeded  in  touching. 
Kow  men,  women,  and  children  circle  about  madly  over  the  same  surface,  that  winter 
with  its  hand  of  ice  has  made  safe  for  them. 

We  have  not  brought  our  skates,  and  cannot  join  the  gay  dance ;  but  we  will  walk 
across  the  smooth  floor,  and  look  on  the  low  bank  opposite  at  the  loveliest  work  of  the 
frost  Here  every  little  duck  mound  of  earth,  every  little  blade  of  grass,  shines, 
crystal-dad,  along  the  edges  of  what  was  once  a  little  brook,  but  is  now  a  narrow  ice- 
path  that  leads  us  into  the  woods, — ^into  the  thick  woods,  that  shake  down  crystals 
ipQQ  us,  and  heavy  balls  of  frosen  snow.  Ah  I  if  only  they  would  not  mdt  away 
in  the  warmth,  what  garlands  of  bright  jewels  we  might  carry  home, — how  gayly  we 
HD^t  drees  oursdves  with  them  for  a  dance  I 

If  I  were  not  a&aid,  I  would  tell  of  a  little  animal's  home  under  the  edge  of  the 
ftozen  stream, — such  a  comfortable  sheltered  house,  weeds  "  piled  in"  to  make  thick 
vilk,  and  a  cosy  little  rocon,  just  big  enough  to  turn  in  ;  but  I  am  afraid  one  of  your 
bold  brothers  might  disturb  him  in  his  winter's  nap.  Tet  surely  he  has  earned  a  good 
ikep  after  all  that  work.  Which  one  of  you  has  done  as  much  for  his  winter's  comfort  ? 
The  more  they  have  done,  the  better  they  will  enjoy  themselves,— <:ertain  1  And  we 
nuut  turn  home  again,  for  the  sun  is  melting  our  crystals.  There  is  a  warm  wind 
blowing,  and  who  knows  how  long  our  path  across  the  pond  will  hold  firm  ? 

Wttt  but  a  day,  and  the  sun  has  carried  off  the  jewels  from  our  pines,  and  we  can 
take  another  walk  to  visit  them.    But  which  are  ihe  pines  ?    Are  all  the  evergreens 
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pinee, — onr  GhristmaB-tree,  these  oone-Bhaped  trees  in  onr  grounds,  and  the  leafless 
larch?  They  are  all  of  the  pine  ^unily, — ^the  Conifera^  the  cone-bearing  family  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  Germans  have  a  pretty  way  of  describing  this  family. 
They  call  them  the  n««c^/0-trees, — ^those  that  have  narrow  pointed  leaves  like  needles. 
It  was  one  of  this  family,  in  the  German  story,  that  wanted  to  change  its  needles  into 
"  real"  leaves,  like  those  of  the  oak  and  the  elm.  But  glad  enough  was  the  dissatisfied 
tree  to  come  back  to  its  needles  again ;  and  very  much  should  we  miss  them  if  all  the 
pines  and  firs  and  spruces  should  choose  to  lay  aside  their  needles,  and  dress  themselves 
like  the  other  trees.  We  should  loose  their  green,  that  lasts  us  all  the  wint^  long. 
The  larch  is  the  only  one  of  this  family  that  mimics  the  other  families  of  trees,  and 
sheds  its  leaves  in  the  winter.  We  can  tell  the  different  kinds  of  this  fiunily  by  the 
different  effect  the  position  of  their  branches  gives  them  at  a  distance.  The  white 
pine  has  its  regular  horizontal  stages.  We  have  seen  how  it  spreads  them  to  hold  the 
snow.  The  pitch-pine  bears  round  tufted  masses ;  the  spruce  from  the  very  ground 
begins  to  conceal  its  gradually-sloping  trunk.  The  fir  rises  with  a  tall,  sloping  shaft, 
'^  clean"  from  the  ground  for  some  distance.  Its  lower  branches  are  horizontal,  while 
the  upper  ones  bend  slightly  upwards.  The  hemlock  has  a  soft  delicate  outline,  and 
the  cedars  and  junipers  are  more  ragged  and  very  picturesque. 

Of  these,  the  white  pine  (Pinus  Strobus)  is  .a  most  stately  tree  in  the  forests, 
var3ring  in  its  outward  appearance,  and  receiving  different  names  according  to  the  place 
it  grows  in.  Left  standing  near  towns,  in  the  summer,  its  dark  green  forms  a  contrast 
to  the  other  trees  around, — a  picture  of  powerful  growth ;  or,  farther  away  in  the 
country,  its  dark  colour  is  prominent  amidst  the  softer  tender  green  of  other  trees,  or  its 
trunk  serves  as  a  support  for  many  trailing  and  creeping  plants.  No  wonder  that 
£merBon  says : 

"  Who  leaves  the  pine-tree 
Leaves  his  friend, 
Unnerves  his  strength, 
Invites  his  end.*' 

For  now  in  the  winter  he  seems  like  a  trusty  friend,  stretching  out  his  sheltering  arms, 
a  type  of  a  strong  constancy.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  leaves  being  in  fives ; 
that  is,  each  one  of  its  slender  little  needles  does  not  rise  separately  from  the  branch, 
but,  with  four  needle-like  companions,  comes  out  of  a  little  gray  sheath.  These  sheaths, 
each  bearing  its  five  needles,  are  set  closely  round  the  twig.  A  single  large  bud,  en- 
circled by  five  smaller  ones,  is  at  the  end  of  each  branch.  The  branches,  as  we  have 
said,  grow  in  regular  stages  or  whorls,  of  about  five  at  each  stage,  tending  upwards 
when  the  tree  is  young,  but  in  old  trees  horizontal  It  is  not  the  season  to  examine  its 
flowers,  which  indeed  at  any  time  are  indistinct.  Has  it  any  flowers  ?  Who  ever  saw 
the  flowers  of  such  great  old  trees,  you  ask.  Every  plant  must  have  its  flower,  its  blos- 
som, because  from  them  come  the  fruit  or  seed.  And  the  essential  parts  of  a  flower 
are  not  its  showy,  its  pretty  part.  The  important  parts,  those  which  must  never  fail 
in  a  flower,  because  they  produce  the  seed,  are  the  stamens  and  pistils.  These  we  shall 
have  a  chance  to  study  when  the  flower-season  comes. 

In  all  the  pine  family  the  flower  is  very  incomplete ;  even  the  important  pistil  has 
not  all  its  parts,  but  appears  like  a  mere  scale.  Besides,  the  pistils  are  in  one  part  of 
the  tree  and  the  stamens  in  another.  So  there  are  two  sets  of  flowers,  one  to  hold  the 
pistils,  called  the  pistillate  flowers,  and  another  to  hold  the  stamens,  called  the  staminate 
flowers.  In  the  white  pine  the  pistillate  flowers  are  in  erect  cones  on  the  ends  of  the 
uppermost  branches,  and  appear  in  June.  These  do  not  ripen  into  fruit  till  the  autumn 
of  the  second  year.  It  is  the  ripe  cones  that  give  the  name  to  this  family  and  distin- 
guish it. 
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Hoe  are  more  pines.  Are  they  white  pines  ?  Take  hold  of  a  branch  and  count  its 
ncedka.  Ton  will  see  that  there  are  only  three  in  a  sheath,  where  the  white  pine  had 
fire,  and  th^  are  flatter  in  sh^pe.  Each  tree,  too,  is  more  irregular  in  form ;  and  this 
tree  ne?a  reaches  the  height  of  the  white  pine.  It  is  the  Pitch  Pine  (Pinus  rigida). 
It  makes  up  the  great  woods  of  the  West,  that  Americans  call  the  "  pine  woods,"  and 
tint  imrite  with  their  healthy  smelL 

Approach ;  listen  to  the  pleasant  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  leaves.  There  is 
a  wana  comfortable  feeling  here,  even  in  these  winter  days,  for  the  thick  branches 
hare  kept  &e  snow  from  ^e  brown  tasseUed  ground,  and  we  are  sheltered  from  the 
cold  vinda.  Here  and  there  a  stream  of  sunlight  comes  in,  and  lights  up  a  red 
i3iige  on  &e  brown  soft  carpet ;  and  we  can  venture  to  linger  awhile  and  listen  to  the 
story  the  wind  is  whispering  to  the  pines.  The  brown  empty  cones  lie  scattered  about. 
"0,  we  have  picked  thousands  of  them,**  you  say.  But  did  you  ever  consult  them  about 
^  weather  ?  In  damp  seasons  the  scales  of  the  cones  drink  in  the  moisture.  This 
Bakes  them  swell  and  dose  up.  When  it  is  dry  again,  they  open  gradually ;  so  you  see 
thej  are  httle  weather-prophets.  *  A  part  of  the  scale  of  the  pistil  of  which  I  have 
spoken  makes  a  wing  that  flies  away  with  the  seed  when  it  is  ripe.  The  cones  of  some 
of  ^  pines  require  two  or  three  years  to  come  to  perfection. 

A  rough  road,  used  by  the  wagons  of  the  farm  over  there,  leads  us  among  trees 
^  are  leafy  in  summer,  by  snow-covered  bushes,  to  a  favourite  smnmer  resting- 
P^  tmder  a  tall  hemlock ;  for  this  is  the  name  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  the 
^^  CamidenM.  It  is  the  hemlock-spruce,  or  hemlock  of  the  spruce  genus.  It  may 
^uriy  be  called  the  most  beautiful  tree  of  the  family,  and  we  find  a  cool  shelter  in  the 
nuamer  beneath  it,  in  a  soft  comer  of  the  rocks  at  its  feet.  Far  up  in  the  branches 
KMmd  the  gay  voices  of  the  birds,  not  far  off  the  note  of  the  thrush,  and  the  blackbird. 
But  there  are  dreams  of  the  summer  as  we  look  up  its  tall  firm  trunk.  Its  foliage 
eren  now  is  solt  and  delicate ;  and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  spruce  by  its  slender 
^>^ug  litUe  branches  and  smooth  limbs.  Here  in  the  forest  its  lower  limbs  are 
>^  and  lnx>ken. 

The  namee  of  spruce  and  fir  are  used  with  a  bewildering  uncertainty,  and  in  the 
^itafas  of  our  gardens  which  stand  in  either  genus  there  is  resemblance  enough  to  create 
miuih  doubt.  The  leaves  of  both  differ  much  from  the  pines  we  have  just  described. 
They  are  solitary  ;  that  is,  we  no  longer  find  them  collected  in  fives,  threes,  or  twos, 
and  a  sheath,  but  they  rise  directly  from  the  twig,  closely,  side  by  side.  The  leaves 
too  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  pines,  and  more  flat.  They  are  more  like  a  little  sword 
^laii  a  needle,  and  some  have  three  sides  and  some  four.  The  spruce  in  the  beginning 
olnuuner  pats  on  a  fresh  tuft  of  yellowish-green  leaves  at  the  end  of  each  twig  ;  and  its 
^Kaoches  are  so  numerous  that  its  young  delicate  green  gives  a  great  beauty.  In  the 
nry  ornamental  shrub  of  our  grounds,  the  lower  branches  spread  close  to  the  ground, 
a&dfrom  these  a  regular  pyramid  of  whorls  of  leaves  rises  to  the  tapering  summit.  It 
ni  from  among  that  them  we  took  our  Christmas-tree.  Its  shelf -like  branches  offered 
«0B7  places  for  playthings  enough  to  last  till  next  Christmas.  In  the  summer  the  robins 
>nd  oUier  birds  find  pleasant  shelter  of  a  rainy  day.  These  are  their  piazzas  and  balco- 
ttiea,  where  they  can  take  exercise  when  it  is  too  stormy  outside.  Its  leaves,  as  I  have 
Biid,  are  small  and  flat,  and  sow  themselves  along  the  sides  of  the  stalk,  forming  a  flatter 
branch  than  that  of  the  fir,  more  like  a  hand  spread  out.  Its  staminate  flowers  are 
luiar  the  ^id  of  the  smaller  branches.  In  the  hemlock-spruce  the  cones  that  have 
lK)me  Uie  fertile  flowers  are  long  and  pointed,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  hang  from 
the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

Here  is  another  tall  tree,  with  tapering  trunk.    Can  this  be  a  spruce  or  a  pine  ?    It 
is  a  tree  that  commands  our  attention  at  a  distance,  and  gives  character  to  the  whole 
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landscape.   It  is  the  tree  that  forms  a  great  feature  in  the  G^erman  f cNrests,  and  it  rei^^ns 
especially  in  the  famous  Black  Forest,  where  all  the  dwar&  and  the  elves  of  the  G-erman 
stories  are  to  be  found.      I  can  almost  fancy  I  see  one  of  the  little  elves  now,  Bitting 
astride  of  one  of  its  cones'  high  in  the  air.    This  tree  is  the  Balsam  Fir  (Picea  bcU^ 
samiferd).      Beach  down  some  of  its  leaves,  and  you  will  see  how  they  differ  from  the 
spruce.    They  are  broader,  and  look  as  if  they  might  be  formed  of  two  grown  together. 
They  are  more  crowded,  too,  than  those  of  the  spruce.      Starting  on  every  side  of  the 
stem,  they  bend  upwards  where  the  branch  is  horizontal,  so  as  to  seem  to  form  but  two 
rows,  but  are  pressed  together  on  the  upper  side.      In  the  bark  lies  concealed  some  of 
the  peculiar  balsam  of  the  fir,  that  spreads  a  pleasant  fragrance.     Their  beauty  rises 
from  the  regularity  of  their  symmetrical  heads.      The  trunk  too  is  perfectly  even  and 
straight,  and  tapers  rapidly  to  the  top.     It  cuts  in  upon  the  landscape,  with  its  nearly- 
horizontal  branches,  giving  a  picturesque  character  wherever  it  appears.   Even  if  some 
bird  or  insect  has  greedily  eaten  up  its  leading  shoot,  which  constitutes  the  pride  of  all 
the  members  of  this  family,  the  two  buds  on  either  side  of  the  leading  bud  vie  with 
each  other  in  growing,  till  they  form  a  double-head,  and  the  tree,  though  not  so 
symmetrical,  is  equally   picturesque.     The  cones  are  erect  near  the  ends  oi  the  upper 
branches,  tapering  a  little,  with  the  ends  rounded.     They  stand  in  great  numbers,  and 
with  their  purple  scales  look  like  a  cluster  of  candles  on  a  majestic  chandelier.    Do  not 
tell  me  that  you  have  picked  its  cones,  for  I  shall  be  forced,  though  reluctantly,  to  con- 
tradict yon.  The  cones  of  the  pine  and  the  spruce  set  free  the  seeds  they  conceal,  which 
have  little  wings  to  carry  them  out  into  the  world,  and  then,  with  all  their  scales  per- 
fect, they  drop  to  the  ground.    But  in  the  cones  of  the  fir  the  scales  and  the  seeds  fall 
away  together,  and  leave  on  the  tree  only  ^e  tapering  little  spike  round  which  they 
were  formed.    Therefore  to  find  a  perfect  fir-cone,  you  must  be  adventurous  enough  to 
climb  the  tree,  or  else  cut  it  down. 

Which  of  these  trees  could  be  spared  from  a  forest  landscape  ?  If  the  white  pine  is 
in  one  place  the  king  of  the  woods,  tiie  hemlock  in  another  might  stand  for  the  queen, 
and  a  group  of  balsam  fir  in  a  third  soil  claim  to  be  princes.  The  pines  and  the  firs 
stand  as  sentinels  along  the  lines  of  the  hills,  guarding  the  valleys, — the  pines  solitary 
watchmen,  the  firs  clambering  up  in  bands,  while  the  hemlock  lingers  in  the  woods, 
or  sends  its  foreign  cousins  into  gardens  and  gronnds,  or  the  squares  and  parks  of  cities. 
It  is  a  cousin  of  the  balsam  fir  that  is  cultivated  in  this  way,  the  Norway  spruce,  which 
is  very  ornamental.  Its  cones  are  large  and  light- brown  and  pendent.  Its  leaves 
differ  from  those  of  the  cultivated  spruces,  as  they  are  not  arranged  so  flatly  on  the 
stem,  but  the  leaves  are  crowded  on  the  twigs,  and  the  twigs  on  the  branches.  It  is  of 
the  con^  of  the  Norway  spruce  that  some  of  our  mothers  used  to  make  frames  or  oone- 
baskets — soaking  the  cones  in  hot  water  till  the  separate  scales  fell  apart,  and  were 
softened  so  they  could  be  pierced  by  a  needle.  For  my  part,  I  think  they  look  prettier 
in  their  cone  shape  than  in  baskets  that  have  neither  use  nor  beauty.  But  perhaps  it 
is  well  now  and  then  to  make  a  few  ugly  things.  Then  we  learn  how  hard  it  is  to 
make  them  pretty,  and  are  led  to  admire  the  simple  beautiful  things  that  are  put  before 
us  every  day. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  pine  family  is  that  they  have  no  hesitation  about  telling 
their  age.  The  oaks  and  the  maples,  the  trees  of  the  *'  real  leaf'  sort,  are  not  so  out- 
spoken. After  they  are  dead,  by  their  works  you  can  tell  their  age ;  after  cutting  across 
their  trunks  you  can  count  the  rings  that  year  after  year  they  have  formed  round  the 
centre.  But  the  pines  tell  their  history  as  they  grow.  They  form  each  year  a  fresh 
whorl  of  leaves.  Thus  each  year's  growth  is  marked  between  eadi  whorl  of  branches ;  so 
by  counting  the  stages  of  branches  you  can  reckon  the  Ufe  of  the  tree.  And  its  his- 
tory is  further  told  by  the  varying  length  of  the  trunk  between  the  branohes,  or  of  the 
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bnnches  themaehres.  If  this  apace  is  smaller,  if  the  brancbes  are  sborier  than  they 
ahoald  be,  or  the  needles  shorter,  then  you  know  there  was  a  year  of  famine,  there  was 
a  want  of  rain,  or  a  late  frost  checked  the  young  buds. 

To  this  family,  too,  belonged  the  trees  of  the  old  coal  period.  For  all  the  mines 
of  black  ooal^were  once  stately  trees  ;  but  ages  haye  passed  away,  burying  them  np  in 
earth,  far  nnder  the  ground,  changing  them  from  growing  trees  into  stone.  What  a 
change  indeed  I  It  took  snch  a  long,  long  time,  too.  Do  you  think  that  pine- wood 
branches,  if  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  grate  to  help  the  fire,  would  recognise  their 
very  great-great-grandfathers  in  the  shining  black  stones  of  coal  that  they  now 
touch? 

It  is  Teiy  hard  to  leare  this  family,  of  which  we  have  but  spoken  concerning  three 
of  its  principal  members.  There  are,  besides,  the  arbor  vitsQ,  the  cedar,  the  juniper, 
the  cypress,  and  the  yew.  These  study  yourselyes.  €ro  to  the  sea-shore  and  look  at  the 
red  cedar  (it  belongs  to  the  junipers),  and  the  jumper  itself,  and  see  how  tbeir  branches 
contort  thems^yes  against  the  salt  breeze.  They  are  stout  fellows.  A  little  of  their 
firmness  is  learnt  perhaps  from  the  great  rocks  that  they  clasp  with  their  roots.  The 
needles  of  the  cedar  spread  themselves  out  to  look  like  a  fan-like  leaf,  and  the  juniper 
puts  on  purplish  berries.  Beaten  by  the  winds,  they  look  as  if  they  had  lived  for  ever 
with  their  torn  trunks  and  ragged  limbs ;  but  they  keep  ever  green  stilL 

The  juniper- tree  is  dear  to  children,  from  the  old  German  story  of  the  stepmother 
and  the  juniper- tree.  And  they  can  smell  the  red  cedar  in  the  wood  of  the  pencils 
they  use.  Such  a  useful  family  this  is !  How  greatly,  thus,  the  pines  furnish  the 
tapering  masts  for  tall  ships  I  Far  away  in  the  harbours  of  foreign  cities  these  taU 
masts  stand  like  another  forest.  The  hemlock  and  larch  furnish  bark  for  tanning. 
The  Indian,  in  another  clime,  cuts  his  canoe  from  the  white  spruce.  The  firs  give 
healing  bahams.  Pitch,  resins,  balsams, — ^these  are  the  spices  that  flavour  the  northern 
woods  of  the  great  continent  across  the  Atlantic. 

How  Uttle  one  is  able  to  tell  I  how  much  there  is  to  tell  I  how  much  to  look  at 
and  find  out  for  yourselves  I  Ton  do  not  know  these  trees  yet ;  you  have  only  made 
their  acquaintance,  and  can  bow  to  them  when  you  meet  them  in  the  wood.  If  you 
shake  hands  with  a  pine  you  can  look  and  see  whether  he  has  two,  three,  or  five  needles 
in  his  sheath,  and  will  know  accordingly  whether  he  is  red,  black,  or  white  pine.  But 
don't  fancy  you  know  a  great  deal,  and  *'  set  up'*  upon  it,  else  you  will  show  you  have 
not  got  so  fsir  as  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  saying,  "  Very  few  know  how  much 
they  must  know  in  order  to  know  how  little  they  know.*' 
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C  ORDiALLY  we  welcome  thee, 

H  appy  season  of  the  year ; 

R  ich  in  bleasings  and  in  glee 

I  n  sparkling  robes  appear. 

B  now  and  frost  are  all  around, 

T  he  bells  send  forth  their  jocund  sound, 

M  any  hearts  make  holiday, 

A  nd  never  is  known  a  time  so  gay, 

S  o  sweet,  so  happy  as  ChrUimas-day.  Clara. 


3.  PATTisit  roB  KinmD  Cubtaivb,  Ice 
Tliii  pKitem  it  miUble  for  knitting  diSnent 

uticlei,  uxording  to  tha  tbioknen  of  tho  cotton 
(uad.     lufanti'  api  m»j  b«  nude  with  it  if  tha 

Tha  nnmber  of  (titohei  miut  be  divided  bj  ten. 
The  Tuttem  ii  kidttod  but 
VArdi  mad  forwftrdB, 

l)t  iDW. — All  plmiu. 

2ndrov. — *Knitl,m&ke 
2,  ilip  1,  knit  1.  pwa  the  slip- 
ped atitoh  oTer  the  knitted 
one,  knit  G,  knit  S  together, 
nuke  2.     Repe&t  from  * 

3rd  row. — Purl  the  long 
■titch  formed  b;  making  2 
in  preceding  row*,  m&ka  2^ 
purl  2  toother,  pnrl  3, 
pnrl  2  together,   make    2, 


the  cotton  twioe  round  the 


1  long  atittih},  nuka  2,  knit  I,  nuke  2,  alip  1,  knit 
1,  pu*  the  iljpped  atitch  over  (the  knitted  ititeh.  ie 
>  tonfr  ttUc^i,  laiii  0.    Bepeftt  from  *. 

Continue  the  pattern  £7  repeating  iIw^b  from 

the  2nd  to  the  5th  row  1  the  6th  row  ii  the  r^ietitioit 

of  tha  2nd  row,  bat  it  ii  begun  (oomput  the  two 

rowi]  ftbout  the  middle  of  the  2Dd  row,  w  u   to 

chuige  the  plaoM   of   tha 

lowing  psttem.     Thii  yrOl 


4,  0.  Flowir-p< 


needle,  which  forma  on 


■titch,  ind  ii  knitted  orpuri-        t 
I  u  nch  in  next  niw^  ^ 

4th  row.— Knit 


gilt  wood-monnting  and  tin 
wn,  painted  green  aatddo  ; 
39  inahM  of  Jara  owvu  ;  I 
ikein  etch  of  blink,  groen, 
violet,  and  nrimirmflttiii  rillr ; 
a  little  sold  t] 
BamlMia    i 


FOB  KNITTED  CUBTAIN'3,  liC. 


rally 


.     epUoed,  for 

luntmgH   of  fanof  work, 

1  carved   wood,   punted 
_  gilt  knobs  and  divimona, 

MM  the  ilipped  ititoh  over,  knit  1,  knit  2  toge-       toimitateartioleBof  Chineieluker.    Such ii the caae 
ther.  make  2,  knit  6.    Kepeat  from  *.  for  thia  Bower-pot  itand.  a  little  piece  of  fumitnra 

6th  nw.— Pnrl  3*    make  2,  purl  3  together,      altrajiingnatdemandviUiladiea.eanciallyduriiig 
nuke  2,  purl  7.    Hepeat  from  *.  the  winter,  when  one  likes  to  keep  flowen  in  pot* 

6th  row.  —Knit  3>,  knit  2  together  (1  ititch  and      within  doors. 


4.  FLOWKB-POT  BIAHD. 


R    yA.TTBBW  FOK  FLOWBB-POT  BTAKD  (NO.  2).    ■  | 

-uteli  with  crini-      third  rtolet ;  after  that  green  «aiii,  an<I  lo  on.  Bidr   i 
lhW«kBlk,  ana  mcro«-»*^'t^''^  worked       centre.  «e  inT.ri»bly  lorme?  ot  .»cre€Mtitoh  of 
le  rtrai^t  ^"s"  <*  ™  .^J^£n«  *•"«  muU       bUok  oik  oro-ed  ««i3n  with  gold  threwl. 
nwr  with  hl»oB  oi".  e»i^f— "  ^ ■ 
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CHLOTHER,  King  of  the  Gkrak,  was  dead.    He  had,  it  waa  thought,  exerted  him- 
self too  much  in  the  autumnal  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Guise  ;  he  had  drunk  more 
deeply  than  was  wholesome  afterwards ;  and  so  he  was  attached  by  fever,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost.    He  had  four  sons,  Haribert,  Gonthramm,  Hilperik  and  Sighebert ; 
and  they,  bearing  waxen  torches  and  singing  the  Miserere,  f crowed  him  to  his  bunal 
at  Soissons. 

When  earth  had  been  retoraed  to  eartii  and  dust  to  dust,  the  four  brothers,  not  far 
removed  fpom  utter  barbarians, — ^for  who  in  modem  times  oi  civilisation  ever  heard  of 
brothers  disputing  over  a  dead  father*s  goods  ? — began  to  plot  and  contrive  for  the 
ootwitting  of  ea<^  other,  and  for  the  seisure  of  the  richest  luMk.  EUlperik  hastened  to 
Paris,  entered  it  without  <^>posiiion,  quartered  his  warriors  in  the  towers  which  defended 
the  bridges  of  the  city — then  entirely  suirounded  by  the  Seine.  For  a  few  days  only 
he  remained  in  quiet  possesnon  of  his  prize,  delighting  himself  in  the  games  of  tba 
dreus,  spreading  an  am^  board  for  his  warriors,  and  favouring  them — at  late  sittij^gs 
— ^with  original  Ladn  poems  of  his  own  composition,  in  whidi  the  rules  of  prosody 
were  boldly  defied.  Still  it  was  commonly  agreed  that  Hilperik  as  a  Latin  scholar  was 
superior  to  Romulus,  and  that  ^be  dwelleis  on  the  Seine  would  yet  have  to  teach  the 
dwdlers  on  the  Tiber  their  native  tongue.  This  shows  us  idso  the  barbaric  spirit  of 
the  age.  Could  such  an  absurd  assertion  be  made  now  ?  Did  anybody,  for  eTamplf^ 
ever  hear  the  French  of  ^  Stratford-le-Bow,"  vaunted  over  the  French  of  Paris,  ever 
hear  of  an  Eqgliah  traveller  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  a  gar9on  comprehend 
in  his  own  language,  turn  away  with  the  angry  comment — ^''  The  fellow  does  not  know 
his  own  tongue**  ? 

Hilperik  was  disturbed  from  his  repose  by  the  arrival  of  ius  tiu«e  brothers.  He 
ascertained  ttie  strength  of  the  forces  they  brought  against  him,  and,  finding  that  resist- 
ance would  only  end  in  failure,  surrendered  and  made  the  best  terms  he  could.  He 
was  a  barbarian,  and  therefore  professed  affection  when  he  felt  it  not,  and  contriv«d 
to  make  his  brotbers  believe  that  he  had  simj^y  vinted  Paris  for  their  mutual  interest. 
A  division  of  aU  Gaul,  with  a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  then  took  place.  The 
division  was  made  by  the  drawing  of  lots.  There  were  four  lots,  answering  witk  sonaa 
slight  variations  to  the  four  kingdoms  or  principalities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Neustria  and 
Austraaia.  Parts  fell  to  Haribert,  Orleans  to  Gonthramm,  Neustria  to  Hilperik,  amd 
Austrasia  to  Sighebert.  Tlien  all  the  brothers  swore  by  the  r^cs  of  the  aaiata 
never  to  interfere  with  one  another,  nor  attempt  encroachment  by  violence  or  by 
stratagem. 

Hilperik  retired  to  his  new  kingdom  ;  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  iiv«r 
Eqgant,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Loire.  There  he  huiited  in  fine  weather,  composed 
more  Latin  verses  in  bad  weather,  and  wreathing  his  head  with  vine  and  myrtle,  in- 
dulged in  all  the  luxuries  which  his  age  and  condition  could  offer.  Here  again  we 
have  to  mark  the  barbarian  nature.  EEilperik  was  very  oomf  ortably  circumstanced  ; 
he  had  fair  lands,  a  good  income,  an  excellent  table,  and  friends  who  never  criticised 
his  rhymes.  Yet  he  was  not — as  people  in  our  age  would  have  been — contented.  He 
coveted ;  we  never  do.    He  longed  to  have  his  neighbour's  land ;  and  when  brother 
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Sgywt  ires  bosy  iRritlk  torch  and  sword  in  Ckrnumy,  Hilperik  took  potsMiioii  oC 
Rboms.  Wben  ffigfaebert  retiiniad  he  was  eompdled  in  a  pitched  battle  under  the 
vA  ol  SottBona  to  yield  it  up  agam,  and  then  condude  another  peace,  swearmg  on 
the  Tc&B  Qfi  the  saintB  tb&i  ke  woold  nerer  more  inTade  the  territories  of  Sighebert 

Mpeiik,  being  a  beurbartan,  was  in  no  way  Mrapvloiis.    fle  waa  by  profeanon  a 

'Gbnaidtti.  ^  but  bia  prsMstice  was  not  learnt  in  a  OhriBtian  schooL    He  had  no  respect 

!Qr\]ybapa;  made  jokes  at  ^eir  expense,  which  his  warriors  laughed  at ;  averred  that 

tbey  utTO  idde  uratch-dogs,  and  not  worth  their  sop ;  that  they  were  too  well  paid, 

ioo  mTM^EL  grren  to  ineddling  with  what  conoemed  them  not,  and  to  falling  asleep 

when  ihef  dhoald  be  awake'and  actire.    If  by  any  means  he  could  lay  claim  to  any 

of  ^3te  chTndhTereiiiie,  he  did  it,  and  thereupon  he  and  his  warriors  drank  deeper  than 


Mairisge  in  iboae  ^ys  was  not  by  the  Ckuk  regarded  with  any  very  great  rerer- 

enee.    If  a  king  pleawd  he  accepted  the  responsibility  of  two  or  more  wives  at  the 

same  time.     Hilperik  indulged  his  predilections  in  this  way  more  freely  perhaps 

fh&&  tny  of  his  brothen.    He  had  married  the  lady  Andowera  with  all  ptopec  cere- 

nwoiil,  aad  she  was  queen  of  Neusiria.    In  her  service  was  a  beautiful  girl  named 

Fndegonda,  and  Hilperik  observed  her  with  approval.    The  girl  saw  this,  and  resolved 

to  sqipbnt  her  mistress.    While  Hilperik  was  a^Ment  on  a  war-expedition  in  Germany, 

Andowera  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.    She  consulted  Fredegonda,  whom  she  treated  as 

a  desr  friend,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  child  christened  in  the 

ahwenec  of  its  father.    "  Madam,**  answered  Uie  treacherous  waiting-maid,  ^  when  the 

idmg  my  lord  returns  triumphant,  could  he  behold  his  daughter  with  any  pleasure 

if  slie  vrare  not  baptised?*' 

This  reaaoning  convinced  Andowera.  When  the  day  of  the  christenlDg  arrived, 
tihe  bsptistcary  was  hung  at  the  appointed  hour  with  tapestry  and  garlands ;  the  bishop 
vraa  present  in  his  ponti6oal  robes ;  but  the  godmother,  a  noble  Frankish  lady,  did  not 
appear,  and  she  was  waited  fcnr  in  vain.  The  queen,  astonished  and  disappointed,  was 
at  a  loos  what  to  do ;  when  Fredegonda,  who  was  near  her,  said,  ^  Why  should  you 
doable  yonrself  about  a  godmother  ?  No  lady  is  worUiy  to  stand  in  that  relation  to 
yonr  daughter ;  if  you  take  my  advice  yon  will  be  her  godmother  yourself."  The 
qiMiiLn  consented  without  reflection ;  the  bishop  finished  the  ceremony ;  and  Fredegonda 
•ecretlj  rejoiced.  By  becoming  godmother  to  her  own  chUd  she  forfeited  her  right 
to  be  regatded  as  queen,  and  could  no  longer  be  recognised  as  the  king*s  wife.  When 
SBperik  returned,  and  the  maidens  of  the  housdiold  went  fcHrth  to  meet  him  with 
soDgs  and  dances,  Fredegonda  went  with  them  and  told  him  alL  '*  Andowera  is  your 
diild^a  godmother ;  you  can  no  longer  have  her  to  wife.'*  Then  Hilperik  swore  that 
be  was  w^  content.  Andowera  was  dismissed  to  a  convent,  and  Fredegonda  married 
to  the  king. 

Not  long  after  this  Sighebert  fell  in  love— or  was  supposed  to  fi^  into  that  condi- 
tion— with  Brunehilda,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  It  was  a  very 
legible  marriage  (and  here  again  occurs  another  instance  of  barbarism  :  marriage,  the 
bi^y  estate,  was  frequently  entered  into  as  a  matter  of  convenience  ;  people  who  had 
no  real  affection  for  each  othor  plighted  their  troth  because  there  was  money,  or  land, 
or  £gnity,  to  be  gained  by  it);  the  Goths  were  a  great  people ;  and  the  princess  brought 
with  her  a  handsome  dowry.  She  was  received  with  great  magnificence ;  the  poets — 
another  example  of  barbarism — ^the  vates,  the  teachers  of  the  people,  composed  the 
most  extravagant  epithalamiums,  in  which,  although  it  was  a  Christian  country,  Venus 
aad  Love  were  freely  introduced,  with  their  usual  accompaniments  of  bows,  torches, 
tndroses. 

The  Buoriage  of  Sighebert,  and  the  important  alliance  with  the  Gotiis  which  it 
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cemented,  made  a  lirely  impreonon  on  Hilperik.    Fredegonda  was  Tery  beaatifol ;  bia.^ 
her  faoe  was  her  fortune.    An  alliance  with  her  family  was  that  which  Hilperik  t&k't 
no  disposition  to  encourage;  for,  being  a  barbarian,  he  entertained  the  strongest 
aversion  to  poor  relations,  espeoiaUy  on  his  wife's  side.    He  pondered  over  the  m&<«- 
ter  for  some  time,  sighed  occasionally,  drank  more  deeply,  and  without  improving 
the  prosody  he  intensified  the  melancholy  of  his  rhymes.    If,  as  the  barbaric  l&n- 
reate  of  the  court  of  Sighebert  asserted,  the  charms   of  Hilperik's  new  sister- in.- 
law  were  "more  brilliant  than  the  ethereal  lamp,"  if  "  the  light  of  precious  stones**  -wwks 
dimmed  by  the  splendour  of  her  countenance,  if  "  the  whiteness  of  milk  and  tlie 
brightest  led"  were  the  colours  of  her  complexion,  if  "  lilies  and  roses,  purple  wovexi 
with  gold,**  presented  nothing  comparable  to  it,  if  Spain  had  produced  a  new  peaf  1, 
— ^^novam   genuit   Hispania  gemmam'^ — was  it  not  possible  Spain  might  producse 
another,  and  that  he,  Hilperik,  might  be  the  happy  winner  of  the  prise  ?    Fredegoiid& 
saw  the  change  that  had  come  over  her  lord.    She  did  not  resent  it ;  she  studied  liia 
mood,  discoyered  his  secret,  led  him  on  to  the  confession  that  he  was  tired  of  her, 
that  a  diyorce  was  the  only  thing  to  make  Hilperik  himself  again.    Fredegonda 
all  submission.    Being  a  barbarian,  she  was  subtle  enough  to  hold  that  language 
given  us  to  disguise  our  thoughts  ;  so  she  put  no  obstacle  in  the  king*s  way,  and  only 
begged  that  she  might  not  be  dismissed  from  the  palace,  but  might  return  to  her  old. 
employment  and  be  as  one  of  the  waiting- women  in  the  court.    Hilperik  consented  ; 
and,  the  arrangement  being  concluded,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  king  of  the  Gk>thB, 
to  demand  in  marriage  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter  Galeswortha.    She  was  a  gentle, 
innocent,  affectionate  being,  with  Mth  and  love  and  hope  in  her  heart.    She  flitted 
through  the  magnificent  halls  of  her  Either  more  like  an  ethereal  creature  than  one  of 
common  mould — ^an  angelic  spirit  dwelling  in  a  woman's  form.    She  was  the  friend  of 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  suffering ;  the  friend  of  children  and  of  old  age ;  the  oldest, 
sternest  warriors  felt  the  power  of  her  presence,  and  bowed  down  before  it.    When  the 
proposal  of  marriage  was  made,  Gkdeswortha  trembled ;  her  mother,  €k>iswintha,  loved 
her  dearly,  and  partook  of  her  repugnance,  her  fears  and  forebodings  of  unhappineas. 
The  king  himself  was  not  free  from  distrust,  but  being  a  barbarian,  he  considered  that 
a  good  match  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  simply  because  there  was  no  love  in  the 
matter.    Still  he  protested  that  he  had  heard  anything  but  a  good  character  of  neigh- 
bour Hilperik,  that  for  his  own  part  he  "  went  in**  for  the  proprieties,  and  that  he 
rather  doubted  whether  his  own  spotless  purity  would  not  be  somewhat  damaged  by  an 
alliance  with  him.    There  was  a  delay  in  the  proceedings,  and  Gkdeswortha,  weeping 
in  her  mother*s  arms,  was  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  all  would  yet  be  welL 

This  bright  hope  was  darkened  by  the  return  of  the  ambassador,  with  written  pro- 
mises of  thorough  amendment,  accompanied  by  the  offer  of  so  many  political  advan- 
tages, that  the  king  of  the  Goths  gave  his  consent,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  con- 
sider the  articles  of  the  marriage  treaty. 

Hilperik's  ambassadors  were  urgent  in  their  demands  for  a  good  dowry, — the 
bride  must  not  come  empty-handed  to  the  son  of  Chlother.  The  ministers  of  the 
king  of  the  €k>ths  were  on  their  side  urgent  that  the  son  of  Chlother  should  pledge 
himself  to  present  his  bride  with  a  handsome  morning-gift.  The  morning-gift  was 
given  to  a  bride  on  the  morning  after  the  wedding.  The  present  varied  in  its  nature 
and  value ;  sometimes  it  was  a  sum  of  money  or  some  costly  article  ;  sometimes  teams 
of  oxen  or  horses,  cattle,  houses,  or  lands ;  but  whatever  it  was,  there  was  but  one 
name  for  it, — ^it  .was  called  morghen-gate,  or  the  morning-gift.  A  considerable  time 
elapsed  in  the  settlement  of  this  matter ;  for,  being  barburians,  the  statesmen  on  both 
sides  were  given  to  the  doing  of  as  little  work  in  a  large  number  of  hours  as  could 
be  ingeniously  accomplished ;   and  besides  this  their  barbarian  nature  led  them    to 
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the  oommusioii  of  many  pieces  of  cafntal  diplomacy,  which  were  intended  to  take  in 
somebody  else,  afid  generally  took  in  themselyes. 

Throoghout  the  negotiation  Galeswortha^s  repugnance  to  the  man  whom  she  was 
to  lore,  honour,  and  obey,  grew  into  deadly  fear.  When  she  found  her  fate  irrevo- 
cably fixed,  she  ran  to  her  mother,  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck  like  a  child  seeking 
protection,  and  wept  sQently. 

When  the  ambassadors  entered  the  hall  to  receive  the  lady's  orders  for  departure, 
they  were  struck  with  pity  at  the  spectacle  of  the  weeping  women,  and  silently  with- 
drew. On  the  third  day  they  apprised  the  queen  that  the  journey  must  be  no  longer 
delayed  ;  but  the  queen  and  the  princess  sorrowed  together,  and  begged  for  one  day 
more.  When  on  the  next  day  the  ambassadors  again  talked  of  departure,  the  same 
request  was  made. 

*'  Let  us  weep  together  again  to-day,  and  we  will  part  to-morrow." 

^  One  day  longer,"  said  the  queen,  "  and  I  will  ask  no  more.  Know  you  that 
where  you  are  carrying  my  daughter  there  will  be  no  mother  for  her  ?" 

At  last  all  delays  were  over.  The  streets  of  Toledo  were  alivQ  with  an  immense 
concourse  assembled  to  witness  the  departure  of  their  beloved  princess.  A  long  line 
of  horsemen,  chariots,  and  baggage- wagons  traversed  the  streets  in  the  direction  of  the 
north  gate.  The  king  on  horseback  followed  his  daughter  as  far  as  a  bridge  over  the 
Tagna,  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  Then  he  quitted  her  side ;  but  her  mother  de- 
termined to  travel  still  further.  Leaving  her  own  chariot,  she  entered  that  of  Gales- 
wortha,  and  so  they  travelled  on  together,  both  weeping  and  deploring  their  hard  fate. 
Day  after  day,  stage  after  stage,  the  mother  travelled  onward  with  the  child  she  was 
never  more  to  see.  '*  I' will  go  so  far,  but  no  farther."  So  she  would  say  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  when  she  reached  the  appointed  place  she  still  went  on.  At  last  the  separa- 
tkm  was  inevitable.  It  was  a  painful  parting,  and  the  hearts  of  both  seemed  torn 
asunder. 

^  Be  happy,  child  ;  bi^  I  tremble  for  thee." 

« It  is  God's  will" 

I>Q8oending  from  the  chariot,  the  queen-mother  stood  in  the  road,  waving  a  long 
adieu  to  her  beloved  child.  When  the  chariot  containing  her  daughter  had  passed 
from  her  sight,  when  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  escort  was  gone,  when  the  faintest 
clatter  of  hoofs  or  jingle  of  arms  was  heard  no  longer,  she  stood  erect,  motionless  as 
a  statue,  gazing  at  the  road  by  which  her  daughter  had  been  taken  from  her.  Then 
with  a  deep  sigh  she  reentered  her  own  chariot,  and  returned  to  Toledo. 

Hilperik  in  the  mean  time  had  made  splendid  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
his  new  wife.  When  he  saw  her — and  at  the  first  glance  her  heart  was  cold  and  heavy 
as  a  stone — ^he  favoured  her  with  some  highly  elaborated  compliments.  The  wedding 
was  celebrated  with  a  pomp  and  splendour  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  that  of  her  sister 
Brunehilda ;  for  you  observe  they  were  barbarians,  and  were  therefore  foolish  enough 
to  riTal  each  other  even  in  the  matter  of  orange-blossom  wreaths  and  wedding-favours. 
All  the  noble  warriors,  quarrelling  for  precedence,  for  they  were  but  bft^barianH^ 
swore  fidelity  to  her  as  though  she  were  a  crowned  monarch.  They  all  drew  their 
sw(»di  and  brandished  them  as  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  the  king  also  pledged 
iiimaAJf  to  be  true  and  faithful,  and  never  to  take  another  wife  as  long  as  she  lived. 

On  the  day  after  the  wedding,  before  Galeswortha  quitted  the  bridal-chamber,  Hil- 
perik gave  her  the  morning-gift  with  all  the  ceremonies  customary  on  the  occasion. 
In  presence  of  chosen  witnesses  he  took  his  wife's  hand  in  his  own  right  hand,  and 
with  the  left  threw  a  wisp  of  straw  over  her,  pronouncing  in  a  loud  voice  the  names  of 
five  towns  which  were  henceforth  to  be  the  queen's  exclusive  property. 

And  Time  pursued  his  ooorse :  the  evening  followed  the  morning,  and  the  morning 
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followed  the  eyening ;  the  Boning  blossom  borst  into  the  floral  glory  of  the  summer, 
strewed  the  ground  with  scented  leaves  as  the  dajs  grew  shorter  and  the  nights  gre^w 
oold.    Galeswortha  often  thought  of  her  home,  mod  wept  sore  in  the  sditude  of  li&xr 
priyate  chamber ;  bnt  she  was  careful  never  to  weary  the  king  with  ocnnplaints,  nor  veoKi 
his  sonl  with  her  sorrow ;  for  yon  see  Hilperik  was  only  a  barbarian,  and  therefore 
unlike  the  husbands  of  to-day,  who  understand,  as  though  by  instinct,  all  a  woman's 
feelings,  can  sympathise  with  her  about  her  childhood's  home,  and  are  never  chafed  a^i; 
a  wife's  pale  face  and  red  eyes.    But  there  was  oime  who  watched  Gkikswortha  doael^ 
—one  that  to  the  unhappy  queen  seemed  as  a  messenger  of  Hght.    This  was  Fred«- 
gonda ;  so  kind,  so  tender,  so  affectionate,  so  thonghtfol,  she  was  as  a  loving  sister  to 
poor  Galeswortha  in  all  her  afflictions ;  but  Fredegonda  was  but  a  barbarian,  and  was 
consequently  double-faced.    Alas  for  that  barbaric  age,  what  wickedness  and  deceit  i^ 
tolerated  I 

Hilperik  at  the  first  was  proud  of  his  wife ;  being  a  barbarian,  he  took  care  that  his 
brothers  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the  excellent  match  he  had  made.    He  fancied 
that  he  was  very  much  in  love  with  her,  when  in  point  of  fact  he  was  only  so  much  the 
more  in  love  with  himself — this  being  a  ddusion  to  which  the  barbaric  mind  was  subject. 
When  he  grew  weary  of  her  society,  as  he  often  did,  he  would  retire  to  his  treasuire- 
honse,  and — like  the  monarch  of  the  nursery  daasic,  ^^  the  king  in  his  oounting-house, 
counting  out  his  money" — ^would  please  himself  by  calculating  the  number  of  valuables 
she  had  brou^t  him.    At  last,  however,  this  f aikd  to  aff^d  him  pleasure.    He  was 
tired  of  the  quiet  life  he  was  obliged  to  lead  in  pursuance  of  his  agreement  with  the 
king  of  the  Goths.    He  became  careless  about  Galeswortha,  grew  indifferent  to  her, 
began  to  avoid  her  company,  fostered  a  growing  dislike  to  everything  associated  with 
her.    She,  poor  child,  observed  all  this  with  secret  dread,  and  endeavoured — alas,  in 
vain ! — to  retain  his  affection. 

Fredegonda  had  waited  for  this  moment.  One  day,  as  the  king  left  the  qaeen*s 
chamber  after  an  angry  altercation, — for  these  barburians^  absdiutely  had  domestic 
disputes, — Fredegonda,  blooming  in  beauty  and  gracefully  apparelled,  met  him  as  though 
by  aoeident.  Till  that  moment  she  had  kept  as  much  as  possiUe  out  of  his  sight. 
When  he  saw  her,  the  contrast  between  her  and  the  woman  he  had  just  left  startled 
him.  He  spoke  to  her ;  told  her  how  miserable  he  was,  how  deeply  he  regretted  that 
foolish  step  he  had  taken  about  the  divorce,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  Frede- 
gonda listened  with  all  humility.  She  did  not  deny  that  she  had  been  wronged  ;  bat 
she  did  not  upbraid  the  king.  She  did  not  shed  teurs,  bnt  she  stood  before  him  in  all 
her  beaoty,  her  head  slightly  bent,  her  eyes  upon  the  ground — ^e  attitude  of  a  slave. 
But  Gkdeswortha  within  an  hour  saw  the  change  that  had  come  over  her  friend. 
Fredegonda  assumed  a  haughty  and  contemptuous  b^aviour  before  the  neglected 
queen.  Galeswortha  first  wept  in  silence,  then  venttUred  to  appeal  to  the  king ;  he 
disregarded  her  appeal,  hinting  that  it  was  none  of  his  business  to  arrange  the  disputes 
of  women.  Then  Galeswortha  grew  angry,  and  demanded  to  be  divorced  ;  she  did  not 
ask  that  her  dower  should  be  returned  to  her,  only  she  pleaded  t(x  leave  to  go  back  to 
her  mother,  to  die  in  her  own  land. 

Hilperik  professed  to  be  softened  by  her  appeal ;  he  took  her  to  his  arms  ;  he  as- 
sured her  of  his  faithful  love ;  he  swore  by  the  relics  of  all  the  saints  that  there  was 
none  upon  earth  he  cared  for  as  he  cared  for  her.  He  quieted  her  alarm,  he  soothed 
her  wounded  pride.  She  retired  to  her  chamber,  peaceful  i£  not  happy ;  and  in  the 
mommg  was  found  dead  in  her  bed. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  death  of  Galeswortha,  Hilperik  professed  the  utmost  as- 
tonishment and  the  deepest  griel  She  was  buried ;  and  Fredegonda,  within  a  very 
days,  was  restored  to  her  old  dignity  as  queen  of  the  land. 
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But  HQperik  and  Fredegonda  were  openly  charged  with  the  murder  of  Galeswortha ; 
and  HQpenk's  brotber  Sigbebert,  who,  being  a  barbarian,  had  never  quite  forgiven  his 
brotker  for  riTmlliBg  him  in  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Goths,  declared  himself  the 
avenger  of  blood,  lie  'iNm  brother- in-law  to  the  deceased,  her  lole  surviving  sister  was 
his  wife ;  be  was  rew^^cd  tbat  justiee  should  be  done.  Preparatiooa  for  war  were  made 
o&  botb  sides ;  wban  Gonthramm,  another  brother  of  Hilperik'a,  interfered  and  sug- 
gMUd  tbai  ibe  flamiter  might  be  settled  witbout  bloodshed.  Si^bebert  consulted  his 
wife ;  and  bciBg  mdriaed  how  he  should  aei,  consented  to  arbttration.  A  court  was 
■wwiMfji^.  Hilperik  iqppeared,  and  neitber  admitted  nor  denied  the  crime :  he  was 
willing  to  paj  wbatoTer  fine  shoiild  be  imposed.  Sighebert,  following  his  wife's  in- 
stroetaoBa,  demnnded  the  five  cities  that  had  been  presented  as  a  morning- gift  to 
OaJeswortha,  in  addition  to  some  peconiary  compensation  for  her  dowry.  Hilperik, 
wincmg  at  his  own  loaa  and  his  toother's  gain,  was  forced  to  eonsent.  So  the  brothers, 
each  with  a  small  budding  branch  in  his  right  hand,  agreed  to  this  arrangement ;  they 
czdtanged  tbeir  branches,  the  cities  and  othet  properties  were  legally  made  over. 
Sighebert  returned  in  the  best  of  humours  to  his  wife,  and  Hilperik  in  the  worst 
of  bBBOoTB  to  his. 

Sa  we  gather  frona  this  story,  painful  as  it  is,  some  idea  of  what  might  be  done  in  a 
baibwous  age  :  tbat  for  money  people  married ;  that  for  money  they  were  willing  to 
da  laischief  ;  Uiat  for  money  even  murder  was  condoned.  How  happy  the  lot  of  those 
who  hye  in  an  age  such  as  ours,  free  from  this  worship  of  wealth — an  age  when  selfish- 
■SM  is  scouted  from  society,  and  the  greedy  go  to  the  wall ! 


"  WILL  YOU  SAY  YES  ?" 

Will  you  say  yes  ?    Pretty  Lizzie,  believe  me, 
All  that  I've  said  I  most  fervently  mean  ; 

Think  for  a  moment,  pet,  how  it  would  grieve  me 
If  you  said  no.     O,  my  dearest,  I  ween, 

Soiew  you  the  doubts  that  my  spirit  oppress. 

You  would  say  yes,  Lizzie ;  you  would  say  yes. 

Think  ere  you  say  it  though,  could  you  endure  me  ? 

Love  me  a  little  bit  when  we  are  wed  ? 
Always  a  place  in  your  warm  heart  insure  me  ? 

Trust  your  dear  self  to  the  care  of  your  Ned  ? 
Think  these  things  over,  love  ;  tell  me,  dear  Bess — 
Can  yon  say  yes,  Lizzie  ?  can  you  say  yes  ? 

Think  of  the  Hfe,  pet,  I  ask  you  to  enter — 

Unhill  at  first,  and  a  difficult  way  ; 
Could  you  your  hfe-hopes  and  joys  in  me  centre  ? 

Mourn  in  my  night  and  sing  in  my  day  ? 
8a^  can  you  promise  this  ?  quickly  confess  ; 
Win  you  say  yes,  Liszie  ?  will  yon  say  jes? 


This  be  the  token  then  ;    dear,  let  me  seal  it ; 

Pledged  be  our  troth  by  this  passionate  loss. 
Dei^^st,  you're  mine  ;  I  know  it,  I  feel  it ; 

Never  before  have  I  known  what  is  bliss  I 
Nerved  for  life's  battle,  now  on  I  can  press  : 
You  have  said  yes,  Lizzie ;  you  have  said  yes  I  A  A  D. 


I  i 

i  9 


J 
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BY  THS  AUTHOR  OV  ''THE  OATWOBTHTS,*'  "  FAITH  GABTNST*S  OIBLHOOD/*  BTa 


**  lyTOTHING  but  leaves — leares — leaves  I     The  green  things  don't  know  enough 
J\      to  do  anything  better !" 

Leslie  Goldthwaite  said  this,  standing  in  the  bay-window  among  her  plants, 
which  had  been  green  and  flourishing,  but  perastently  blossomless,  all  winter ;  and 
now  the  spring-days  were  come. 

Cousin  Delight  looked  up ;  and  her  white  frilling  that  i^e  was  daintily  hem-stitch- 
ing fell  to  her  lap,  as  she  looked,  still  with  a  certain  wide  intentness  in  her  eyes,  upon 
the  pleasant  window  and  the  bright  fresh  things  it  framed.  Not  the  least  bright  and 
fresh  among  them  was  the  human  creature  in  her  early  girlhood,  tender  and  pleasant 
in  its  beautiful  leafage,  but  waiting,  like  any  other  young  and  growing  life,  to  prove 
what  sort  of  flower  should  come  of  it. 

"Now  youVe  got  one  of  your  *  thoughts,*  Ck)usin  Delight !  I  see  it '  biggening,*  as 
Elspie  says."  Leslie  turned  round,  with  her  little  green  watering-pot  swinging  in  her 
hand,  waiting  for  the  thought. 

To  have  a  thought  and  to  give  it  were  nearly  simultaneous  things  with  Cousin 
Delight ;  so  true,  so  pure,  so  unselfish,  so  made  to  give, — ^like  perfume  or  music,  which 
cannot  be,  and  be  witheld, — were  thoughts  with  her. 

I  must  say  a  word,  before  I  go  further,  of  Delight  Goldthwaite.  I  think  of  her  as 
of  quite  a  young  person  ;  you,  youthful  readers,  would  doubtless  have  declared  that  she 
was  old, — ^very  old,  at  least  for  a  young  lady.  She  was  tw^ity-eight  at  this  time  of 
which  I  write  ;  Leslie,  her  young  cousin,  was  just  "  past  the  half,  and  catching  up,"  as 
she  said  herself, — being  fifteen.  Leslie's  mother  called  Miss  Goldthwaite,  playfully, 
"  Ladies'  Delight ;"  and,  taking  up  the  idea,  half  her  women-friends  knew  her  by  this 
significant  and  epigrammatic  title.  There  was  something  doubly  pertinent  in  it.  Sbe 
made  you  think  at  once  of  noihing  so  much  as  heart's>ease  ;  a  garden  heart's-ease, — 
that  flower  of  many  names ; — ^not  of  the  frail,  teentleflB,  wild  wood- violet ;  she  had  been 
cultured  to  something  larger.  The  violet  nature  was  tiiere,  coloured  and  shaped  more 
richly,  and  gifted  with  rare  f ragraikce— f or  those  whose  delicate  sense  could  percdve  it. 
The  very  face  was  a  pansy-face,  with  its  deep,  large,  purple-blue  eyes,  and  golden 
brows  and  lashes  ;  the  colour  of  her  hair  pale  gold, — so  pale  that  careless  people,  who 
had  perception  only  fcnr  such  beauty  as  can  flash  upon  yon  from  a  crowd  or  across  a 
drawing-room,  said  hastily  that  she  had  no  brows  or  lashes,  and  that  this  spmled  her. 
She  was  not  a  beauty,  therefore ;  nor  was  she  in  any  sort  a  belle.  She  never  drew 
around  her  the  common  attention  that  is  paid  eagerly  to  very  pretty,  outwardly- 
bewitching  girls ;  and  she  never  seemed  to  care  for  this.  At  a  party  she  was  as  apt  as 
not  to  sit  in  a  comer ;  but  the  quiet  people, — the  mothers  looking  on,  or  the  girls  wait- 
ing for  partners,-~getting  into  that  same  comer  also,  foond  the  beet  pleasure  of  their 
evening  there.  There  was  something  about  her  dress,  too,  that  women  appreciated 
most  fully ;  the  delicate  textures,  the  finishings — and  only  those — of  rare,  exquisite 
lace,  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  whole  unobtnisive  toilet, — women  looked  at  these 
in  wonder  at  the  unerring  instinct  of  her  taste  ;  in  wonder,  also,  that  th^  only  with 
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eteh  other  laved  about  her.  Nobody  had  ever  been  suppoeed  to  be  devoted  to  her ; 
she  had  nerer  been  reported  aa  **  engaged  ;^*  there  had  never  been  any  of  this  sort  of 
goesip  about  her.  €tentlemen  fonnd  her,  they  said,  hard  to  get  acquainted  with ;  she 
had  not  much  of  the  small- talk  which  must  usually  begin  an  acquaintance.  A  few — ^her 
rektiTOB,  or  her  elders,  or  the  husbands  of  her  intimate  married  friends — understood  and 
Tslued  her ;  but  it  was  her  girl-friends  and  women-friends  who  knew  her  best,  and 
declared  that  there  was  nobody  like  her ;  and  so  came  her  sobriquet,  and  the  double 
pertinence  of  it. 

Especially  she  was  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  dehght.  Leslie  had  no  sisters,  and  her 
aimts  were  old, — far  older  than  her  mother ;  on  her  father*s  side,  a  broken  and  scattered 
funily  had  left  few  ties  for  her.  Next  to  her  mother,  and  even  closer  in  some  young 
sympathies^  she  clung  to  Cousin  Delight. 

After  this  digression,  we  will  go  back  now  to  her  and  to  her  thought. 

^  I  was  thinking,"  she  said,  with  that  intent  look  in  her  eyes,  '^  I  often  think,  of 
how  something  else  was  found  once  having  nothing  but  leaves,  and  of  what  came  to  it.*' 

^'  I  know,"  answered  Leslie,  with  an  evasive  quickness,  and  turned  round  with  her 
watering-pot  to  her  plants  again. 

There  was  sometimes  a  bit  of  waywardness  about  Leslie  Goldthwaite  ;  there  was  a 
fitfnlneas  of  frankness  and  reserve.  She  was  eager  for  truth,  yet  now  and  then  she 
would  thrust  it  aside.  She  said  that  "  nobody  hked  a  nicely-pointed  moral  better  than 
she  did ;  only  she  would  just  as  lief  it  shouldn^t  be  pointed  at  her."  The  ^t  was,  she 
was  in  that  sensitive  state  in  which  many  a  young  girl  finds  herself  when  she  begins  to 
ask  and  to  weigh  with  herself  the  great  questions  of  life,  and  shrinks  shyly  from  the 
open  mention  dE  the  very  thing  she  longs  more  fully  to  apprehend. 

Cousin  Delight  took  no  notice ;  it  is,  perhaps,  likely  that  she  understood  sufficiently 
wen  for  that.  She  turned  towards  the  table  by  which  she  sat,  and  pulled  towards  her 
a  heavy  Atlas  that  lay  open  at  the  map  of  Connecticut.  Beside  it  was  the  American 
Graaetteer,— open  also. 

"*  Travelling,  Leslie  ?" 

*'  Yes.  I've  been  a  charming  journey  this  morning  before  ^u  came.  I  wonder 
if  I  ever  ihall  travel  in  reality.  I've  done  a  m<mstrous  deal  of  it  with  maps  and 
geogr^hies." 

^  This  hasn't  been  one  of  the  Btereot3rped  tours,  it  seems." 

"  O,  no !  What's  the  use  of  doing  Niagara  or  the  White  Mountains,  or  even  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  on  the  map?  I've  been  one  of  my  Uttle  by- 
way trips ;  round  among  the  villages ;  stopping  wherever  I  found  one  cuddled  in 
between  a  river  and  a  hiH,  or  in  a  little  sea- shore  nook.  Those  are  the  places,  after 
all,  that  I  would  hunt  out,  if  I  had  plenty  of  money  to  go  where  I  liked  with .  It's  so 
pleasant  to  imagine  how  the  people  live  there,  and  what  sort  of  folks  they  would  be  likely 
to  be.  It  isn't  so  much  travelling  as  living  round, — awhile  in  one  home,  and  then  in 
anoth^.  How  many  different  little  abiding- places  there  are  in  the  world  I  And  how 
queer  it  is  only  really  to  know  about  <Hie  ox  two  of  them  1" 

^  What's  this  place  you're  at  just  now  ?    Winsted  ?" 

**  Yce ;  there's  where  I've  brought  up,  at  the  end  of  that  bit  of  railroad.  It's  a  big- 
ger plaoe  than  I  fancied,  though.  I  always  steer  clear  of  the  names  that  end  in  *  ville.' 
They're  sure  to  be  stupid,  money-making  towns,  all  grown  up  in  a  minute,  with  some 
common  man's  name  tacked  on  to  them,  who  happened  to  build  a  saw-mill  or  some- 
thing first.  But  Winsted  has  such  a  sweet  httle  quiet  English  sound.  I  know  it 
never  began  with  a  mill.  They  make  pins  and  clocks  and  tools  and  machines  there 
now ;  and  it's  ^  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  post-village  of  Litchfield  County.*  But 
I  don't  care  for  the  pins  and  machinery.    It  has  a  lake  dose  to  it ;  and  Still  Biver 
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—doesn't  that  sound  nicely? — runs  through;  and  there  are  the  great  hills — bi^ 
enough  to  pat  on  the  map— out  beyond.  I  can  fancy  where  the  girls  take  their  sunset 
walks,  and  the  moonlight  parties  boating  on  the  pond,  and  the  way  the  woods  look 
round  Still  River.    O,  yes  I  that's  one  of  the  places  I  mean  to  go  to." 

Leslie  (loldthwaite  lived  in  one  of  the  inland  cities  of  Massachusetts.  She  had 
grown  up  and  gone  to  school  there,  and  had  never  yet  been  thirty  miles  away.  Her 
father  was  a  busy  lawyer,  making  a  handsome  income  for  his  family,  and  laying  aside 
abundantly  for  their  future  provision,  but  giving  himself  no  lengthened  recreations, 
and  scarcely  thinking  of  them  as  needful  for  the  rest. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  large,  brown  wooden  house  they  lived  in,  at  the  comer  of  two 
streets,  with  a  great  green  door-yard  about  it  on  two  sides,  where  chestnut  and  cherry 
trees  shaded  it  from  the  public  way,  and  flower-beds  brightened  under  the  parlour 
windows  and  about  the  porch.  Just  greenness  and  bloom  enough  to  suggest  always 
more ;  just  sweetness  and  sunshine  and  bird-song  enough  in  the  early  summer  da}'8  to 
whisper  of  broad  fields  and  deep  woods  where  they  rioted  without  stint ;  and  these  days 
always  put  Leslie  into  a  certain  happy  impatience,  and  set  her  dreaming  and  imagining; 
and  she  learned  a  great  deal  of  her  geography  in  the  fashion  that  we  have  hinted  at. 

Miss  Goldthwaite  was  singularly  discursive  and  fragmentary  in  her  conversation 
this  morning,  somehow.  She  dropped  the  map-travelling  suddenly,  and  asked  a  new 
question :  ^^  And  how  comes  on  the  linen-drawer  ?" 

"  O,  Cousin  Dell,  I'm  humiliated, — disgusted !  I  feel  as  small  as  butterflies*  pin- 
feathers  !  IVe  been  to  see  the  Haddens.  Mrs.  Linceford  has  just  come  home  from 
Paris,  and  brought  them  wardrobes  to  last  to  remotest  posterity !  And  such  things  I 
Such  trinmiings  and  stitchings  and  embroiderings  I  Why,  mine  look — as  if  they'd 
been  made  by  the  blacksmith  I" 

The  "linen-drawer'*  was  an  institution  of  Mrs.  Goldthwaite's ;  result  partly  of 
her  old-fashioned  New-England  ideas  of  womanly  industry  and  thrift, — bom  and 
brought  up  as  she  had  been  in  a  family  whose  traditions  were  of  house-linen  sufficient 
for  a  lifetime  spun  and  woven  by  girls  before  their  twenty-first  year,  and  whose  in- 
heritance, from  mother  to  daughter,  was  invariably  of  heedfuUy-stored  personal  and 
household  plenishings,  made  of  pure  material  that  was  worth  the  laying  by,  and  care- 
fully bleached  and  looked  to  year  by  year ;  partly  also  from  a  certain  theory  of  wisdom 
which  she  had  adopted,  that  when  girls  were  once  old  enough  to  care  for  and  pride 
themselves  on  a  plentiful  outfit,  it  was  best  they  should  have  it  as  a  natural  prerogative 
of  young-lady- hood,  rather  than  that  the  "  trousseau"  should  come  to  be,  as  she  believed 
it  so  apt  to  be,  one  of  the  inciting  temptations  to  heedless  matrimony.  I  have  heard  of 
a  mother  whose  passion  was  for  elegant  old  lace,  and  who  boasted  to  her  female 
friends  that  when  her  little  daughter  was  ten  years  old  she  had  her  "  lace-box,"  with 
the  beginning  of  her  hoard  in  costly  contributions  from  the  stores  of  herself  and  of  the 
child's  maiden  aunts.  Mrs.  Goldthwaite  did  a  better  and  more  sensible  thing  than  this. 
When  Leslie  was  fifteen  she  presented  her  with  pieces  of  beautiful  linen  and  cotton  and 
cambric,  and  bade  her  begin  to  make  garments  which  should  be  in  dozens,  to  be  laid  by 
in  reserve  as  she  completed  them,  until  she  had  a  well-filled  bureau  that  should  defend 
her  from  the  necessity  of  what  she  called  a  "  wretched  living  from  hand  to  mouth — 
always  having  under-clothing  to  make  up,  in  the  midst  of  all  else  that  she  would  find 
to  do  and  to  learn." 

Leslie  need  not  have  been  ashamed,  and  I  don't  think  in  her  heart  she  was,  of  the 
fresh,  white,  light-lying  piles  that  had  already  begun  to  make  promise  of  filling  a 
drawer,  which  she  drew  out  as  she  answered  Cousin  Delight's  question. 

The  fine-stroked  gathers ;  the  tiny  dots  of  stitches  that  held  them  to  their  delicate 
bindings ;  the  hems  and  tucks,  true  to  a  thread,  and  dotted  with  the  same  fairy  needle- 
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dbqiks  (nomadiiiie-work,  but  all  real  dainty  fingeroraft) ;  the  bits  of  friUing  peeping 
out  from  the  folds  with  their  edges  in  almost  invisible  hems  ;  and  here  and  there  a 
fiaidmig  of  loTely  ]aoe-]ike  crochet,  done  at  odd  minutes,  and  for  "  yisiting-work  ;** 
there  was  something  piretfcier  and  more  predous  really  in  all  this  than  in  the  imported 
fineries  whidi  had  come,  without  labour  and  without  thought,  to  her  friends  the 
Haddfliwi.  Besides,  there  were  the  pleasant  talks  and  readings  of  the  winter  evenings 
all  threaded  in  and  out,  and  associated  indelibly  with  every  seam.  There  was  the 
itMb  of  David  Copperfidd,  and  the  beginning  of  Owr  Mutual  Friend^  sewn  into  the 
night-dresses ;  and  some  of  the  crochet  was  beautiful  with  the  rhymed  pathos  of 
Enoch  Arden^  and  some  with  the  poetry  of  the  Way  tide  Inn;  and  there  were  places 
vhera  ititdieB  had  had  to  be  picked  out  and  done  over  again,  as  the  eye  grew  dim 
and  the  hand  trembled  when  sad  and  grievous  news  was  being  read. 

Leslie  lored  it  and  had  a  pride  in  it  all ;  it  was  not  truly  and  only  humiliation 
and  dnguat  at  self -comparison  with  the  Haddens,  but  some  other  and  unexplained 
doabi,  whidi  moved  her  now,  and  which  was  stirred  often  by  this  or  any  other  of  the 
objects  and  cjicnmrtances  of  her  life,  and  which  kept  her  standing  there  with  her 
^sad  upon  the  bureau-knob  in  a  sort  of  absence,  while  Cousin  Delight  looked  in,  ap- 
pnved,  and  presently  dropped  quietly,  like  a  bit  of  money  into  a  contribution  box, 
^  delicate  breadths  of  linen  cambric  she  had  finished  hemstitching,  and  rolled  to- 
g>th»  among  the  rest 

^  0,  thank  you  I  But,  Ck>usin  Delight,"  said  Leslie,  shutting  the  drawer  and  turning 
itot  round  suddenly,  "  I  wish  you'd  just  tell  me  what  you  think  is  the  sense  of  that 
^-^ut  the  fi^^-tree.  I  suj^^ose  it's  awfuUy  wicked,  but  I  never  could  see.  Is  every- 
^ung  fig-leaTes  that  isn't  right  down  fruit,  and  is  it  all  to  be  cursed,  and  why  should 
ft«be  «ythiBg  but  leave- wh«.' the  time  o£figBW«  not  yef?"  After herfirst 
hesitation  she  spoke  quickly,  impetuously,  and  without  pause,  as  something  that  would 
come  out. 

"  I  sappose  that  has  troubled  you,  as  I  daresay  it  has  troubled  a  great  many  other 
P^I^"  said  cousin  Delight.  "  It  used  to  be  a  puzzle  and  a  trouble  to  me.  But  now 
it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  of  alL"    She  paused. 

"  I  can  not  see  how,"  said  Leslie  emphatically.  "  It  always  seems  to  me  so,  some- 
^^O'^i— unreasonable,  and — angry." 

She  said  this  in  a  lower  tone,  as  afraid  of  the  uttered  audacity  of  her  own  thought ; 
^  she  -walked  off  as  she  spoke  towards  the  window  once  more,  and  stood  with  her 
^leck  to  Miss  €k>ldthwaite,  almost  as  if  she  wished  to  have  done  again  with  the  topic. 
It  vas  not  easy  for  Leslie  to  speak  out  upon  such  things ;  it  almost  made  her  feel  cross 
vhen  she  had  done  it. 

*' People  mistake  the  true  cause  and  effect,  I  think,"  said  Delight  Gk>ldthwaite, 
"  and  so  lose  all  the  wonderful  enforcement  of  that  acted  parable.  It  was  not, '  Cursed 
be  the  fig-tree  because  I  have  found  nothing  thereon' ;  but, '  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee 
henceforward  for  ever.'  It  seems  to  me  I  can  hear  the  tone  of  tender  solemnity  in 
which  Jesus  would  say  such  words  ;  knowing,  as  only  he  knew,  all  that  they  meant, 
and  what  should  come  inevitably  of  such  a  sentence.  ^And  presently  the  fig-tree 
withered  away.'  The  life  was  nothing  any  longer  from  the  moment  when  it  might 
not  be  what  all  life  is,  a  reaching  forward  to  the  perfecting  of  some  fruit.  There  was 
iiothing  to  come  ever  again  of  all  its  greenness  and  beauty ;  and  the  greenness  and 
beauty,  which  were  only  a  form  and  a  promise,  ceased  to  be.  It  was  the  way  he  took  to 
diow  his  disciples,  in  a  manner  they  should  never  forget,  the  inexorable  condition 
upon  which  all  life  is  given,  and  that  the  barren  life,  so  soon  as  its  barrenness  is 
absolutely  hopeless,  becomes  a  Uteral  death." 

Leahe  stood  still  with  her  back  to  Miss  Ooldthwaite  and  her  face  to  the  window. 
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Her  perpleodty  wm  changed)  but  h«rdlj  deared.  There  were  nuaj  tkings  tiia^l; 
crowded  into  her  thoughts,  Mid  might  have  been  spoken ;  but  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  her  to  speak.  Impossible  on  this  topic,  and  she  certaanlj  could  not  speak  at  onoe 
on  any  other. 

Many  seconds  of  silenoe  counted  themselves  between  tke  two.  Then  Oousira 
Delight,  feeling  an  intuition  of  mudi  that  held  and  hindered  the  young  girl,  spc^e 
again. 

"  Does  this  make  life  seem  haid  ?*' 

«<  Yes,*'  said  Leslie ;  then,  with  an  effort  that  thickened  her  very  Toice,  ""frtgfatful !" 
And  as  she  spoke  she  turned  again  quickly,  as  if  to  be  motionless  longer  were  to  inrite 
more  talk,  and  went  over  to  the  other  window,  where  her  bird-cage  hung,  and  took 
down  the  glasses. 

<*  like  all  parables,  it  is  manifold,'*  said  Delight  gently.  ^  There  is  a  great  h<H>e  in 
it,  too." 

Leslie  was  at  a  table  now,  rinsing  and refiUing  the  little  diinking-TaBseL  Shehaadied 
the  tilings  quietly,  but  she  made  no  pause. 

"  It  shows  that  while  we  see  the  leaf  we  may  have  hope  of  the  fruit, — in  oarsdves 
or  in  others." 

She  could  not  see  Leslie's  face.  If  she  had,  die  would  have  perodved  a  quick 
lifting  and  lightening  upon  it.  Then  a  questioning  that  would  not  very  kmg  be  re- 
pressed to  silence. 

The  glasses  were  put  in  the  cage  again,  and  presently  Leslie  came  back  to  a  little 
low  seat  by  Mias  GMdthwaite's  dde,  which  she  had  been  occupying  before  all  t^us  talk 
began. 

"  Other  people  puzzle  me  as  much  as  myself,"  she  said.  "  I  think  the  i^de  world 
is  running  to  leaves,  sometimes." 

"  Some  things  flower  almost  invisibly,  and  hide  away  their  fruit  under  thick  foliage. 
It  is  often  only  when  the  winds  shake  their  leaves  down  and  strip  the  branches  bare  that 
we  find  the  best  that  has  been  growing." 

"  They  make  a  great  fuss  and  flourish  with  the  leaves  though  as  long  as  they  can  ; 
and  it's  who  shall  grow  tbe  broadest  and  tallest  and  flaunt  out  with  the  moat  of  them. 
After  all,  it's  natural ;  and  they  are  beautiful  in  themsdves.  And  there's  *a  time'  for 
leaves,  too,  before  the  figs." 

**  Exactly.  We  have  a  right  to  look  for  the  leaves  and  to  be  gkd  of  than.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  parable." 

**  Cousin  Delight !    Let's  talk  of  real  things  and  let  the  parable  alone  a  minute." 

Leslie  sprang  impulsively  to  her  bureau  again,  and  pulled  open  the  linen-drawer. 

"  There  are  my  fig-leaves— -some  of  them ;  and  here  are  more." 

She  turned  with  a  quick  movement  to  her  wardrobe,  pulled  out  and  uncov«red  a 
bonnet-box  which  held  a  dainty  head-gear  of  the  new  spring  ^ohion,  and  then  took 
down  from  a  hook  and  tossed  upon  it  a  siflcen  garment  that  fluttered  with  fresh  rib- 
bons. 

^  How  much  of  this  outside  business  is  right  and  how  mndi  wrong,  I  diould  be 
glad  to  know  ?  It  all  takes  time  and  thoughts  ;  Mid  those  are  life.  How  mudi  life 
must  go  into  the  leaves  ?  That's  what  puzake  me.  I  cant  do  without  the  things ; 
and  I  cant  be  let  to  take  *  clear  comfort'  in  them,  as  grandma  sajm,  either." 

She  was  on  the  floor  now  bedde  her  little  fineries,  her  hands  dasped  together 
about  one  knee,  and  her  face  turned  up  to  Cousin  Deh^^t^a.  She  looked  as  if  she  half 
bdieved  herself  to  be  ill-used. 

^*  And  clothes  are  but  the  first  want,  the  primitive  fig-leaves  ;  tiie  world  is  full  of 
o&er  outdde  business — as  much  outdde  as  these,"  pursued  Miss  Gtoldthwaite  thought- 
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folly.    ''ErerTtiimg  is  outside.    Learning,  and  behaving,  and  going,  sad  doing,  and 
■Ming;  and  bearing,  and  haying.    *  It's  all  a  aoddle,*  at  the  poor  man  Bays  in  Hard 


*"!  don't  think  I  <s$ii  do  without  &e  parable,**  nid  Ckniain  Delight.  "  The  real 
iawiid  principle  of  tlie  tree— thai  which  oc^responds  to  thon^t  and  purpose  in  the 
aoal— vges  always  to  the  finwhiiig  <ii  its  Mf e  in  the  fruit  The  leaves  are  only  by  the 
way,— an  outgrowth  of  the  same  vitality,  and  a  process  towards  the  end ;  bat  never 
in  any  living  thing  the  end  itsdf  .'* 

"*  Urn,'*  said  Leslie,  in  her  nondMlsBt  fashion  again,  her  diin  between  her  two 
hands  DOW,  and  her  head  staking  little  appreciative  noda.  "  That*8  like  condensed 
milk ;  a  great  deal  in  a  little  of  it.    Ill  put  the  fig-leaves  away  now,  and  think  it 


But  ss  she  sprang  up  and  came  round  behind  Miss  Goldthwaite's  chair,  she  stopped 
sad  gave  her  a  little  loss  on  the  top  of  her  head.  If  CoasiA  IMight  had  seen,  there 
was  a  bright  softness  in  the  eyes  which  told  of  feeling  and  of  glad  news  that  welcomed 
the  qoiek  touch  of  truth. 

Mks  €roldthwaite  knew  one  good  thing, — ^when  she  had  driven  her  naiL  "  Bhe 
■enr  faaatmered  in  the  head  with  a  punch,  like  a  carpenter,"  Leiiie  said  of  her.  She 
bdiered  that,  in  moral  tool-craft,  that  finkhing  impleuMnt  beloQged  properly  to  the 
ittod  of  an  after- wodonan. 
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HuRBAH  I  success  at  last  I  the  electee  chain 

Is  safely  fix'd  beneath  the  Atlantic  main. 

Success  to  it,  and  also  to  the  brave 

And  dauntless  hearts  who  crossed  the  ocean  wave  I 

Hurrah !  for  them  a  ringing  cheer  we'll  raise, 

And  crown  their  efforts  with  a  nation's  praise ; 

For  English  hearts  behold  with  joyous  pride 

A  two-K>ld  chain  unite  the  ocean  bride 

With  her  bold  sister-land !    Let  bonds  of  peace 

Ever  unite  the  two  ;  may  discord  cease 

Between  the  Old  and  New  World ;  let  each  feel 

That  these  new  wosdrous  links  for  aye  most  heal 

All  bitter  thoughts ;  and  as  the  electric  spark 

Flies  swift  from  land  to  land,  from  heart  to  heart. 

So  may  the  spsric  of  love,  nniting  lands 

Thus  dosely  bound  together  I    May  the  bands 

Of  charity  and  love  be  two-fc4d  types, 

Whidi  sliall  for  aye  unite  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

With  England's  Union  Jack !    Loud  hurrahs 

Well  raise  for  England's  ships  and  England's  turs ; 

And  all  those  brave  ones  who  have  cross'd  the  main 

With  heart-f  dt  cheers  wdcome  them  back  again. 

Folly  and  noUy  have  they  won  the  fame 

That  shall  forever  gild  each  honoured  name. 

All  honour  be  to  them  for  victory  won 

Ccr  all  obstructions,  and  ftnr  duty  done 

Earnestly  and  patiently  I    ICay  God's  hlessing  rest 

Upon  their  nobis  work !  may  k  be  evsr  blent  1  CmcoM. 
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rthe  year  1776  a  yonng  woman  knocked  at  a  cottage  door  in  the  village  of  BoortoiL, 
near  Bristol,  and  begged  for  a  draught  of  milk.  There  was  that  in  her  appearance 
calculated  to  excite  interest  and  extract  sympathy.  She  was  a  stranger,  and  quite 
alone.  Her  worn  and  weather-stained  garments,  her  wan  face  and  emaciated  frames 
betokened  distress ;  but  she  uttered  no  complaint,  asd  asked  no  alms.  *  Notwithstand- 
ing the  wretchedness  of  her  garb,  her  carriage  and  depcnrtment  bore  visible  marks  o£ 
good-breeding ;  but  there  was  a  wildness  in  her  maaner  and  an  incoheram^  in  her 
speech  which  betrayed  an  unsettled  mind.  As  die  ooold  not  b«  induced  even  to  make 
known  her  name,  she  was  distinguished  by  that  of  Louisa. 

After  wandering  about  all  day,  she  at  ni^t  took  up  her  lodging  under  a  hagr- 
Btack.  The  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  pointed  out  the  danger  of  such  an  expocMd 
situation,  but  in  vain.  Their  bounij  supplied  her  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  bat 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  indnee  her  to  sleep  in  a  house. 

Such  being  her  extraordinary  ehoioe,  it  was  considered  mom  humane  to  kave  her 
undisturbed  than  to  force  her  into  an  asyliai.  For  foor  years,  therefore,  did  this 
forlorn  creature  make  the  foot  of  the  hi^ystack  her  abiding  place,  never  knowing 
during  that  time  the  comfort  of  a  bed  or  the  protection  of  a  roof.  Her  way  of  life 
was  most  harmless  and  inoffensive.  Every  fine  mcnning  she  walked  round  the  village, 
oonversed  with  the  children,  made  them  presents  of  such  things  as  were  given  her,  and 
received  others  in  return,  but  would  take  no  food  bat  milk,  tea,  and  the  most  simple 

diet. 

From  a  certain  peculiarity  of  expression  and  a  slight  foreign  accent,  it  was  con- 
jectured that  she  was  not  a  native  of  England ;  and  various  attempts  were  made,  bni 
in  vain,  to  draw  from  this  circumstance  some  knowledge  of  her  origin.  In  {he  mean* 
time,  as  it  had  been  concluded  that  she  was  a  native  of  Germany,  all  tbe  partioalan 
that  could  be  collected  concerning  her  were  translated  into  that  language,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  newspapers  of  Yienna  and  other  large  German  cities,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  lead  to  some  diseovery.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that,  shortly  afterwards,  a 
pamphlet  was  published  in  some  i^art  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  entitled  The  Stranger: 
a  true  History,  The  au&or  of  this  pamphlet,  after  giving  an  affecting  recital  of  the 
Bufferings  of  the  poor  female  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  proceeds  to 
relate  the  history  of  her  life,  and  declares  that  he  is  fumiriied  with  indisputable 
evidence  to  prove  the  oonectness  of  his  statements.    The  narrative  is  as  follows : 

In  the  summer  of  tbe  year  1768,  Count  Cobenzel,  the  Aasiriaa  minister  at  Bras- 
aels,  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  at  Bordeaux.  The  writer  reqoested  him  not  to 
think  it  strange  if  his  friendship  and  advice  were  eagerly  sought,  adding  that  the  uni- 
versal respect  which  his  talents  and  his  interest  at  court  cnmmanded  induced  her  to 
address  herself  to  him ;  that  he  should  ^soon  know  who  it  was  that  had  presumed  to 
solicit  his  good  ofl^oes';  and  that  he  would,  perhaps,  not  repent  of  having  attended  to 
her.    This  letter  was  written  in  French,  and  was  signed  La  Frfllen,  at  Bordeaux. 

ShOTtly  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  from  Prague,  signed  Coant  L  von  Weis- 
sendorf,  and  entreating  that  the  best  advice  might  be  given  to  Mademoiselle  la 
Frnlen ;  that  all  interest  might  be  made  in  her  favour ;  and  even  that  a  thousand 
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docaii  might  be  advanced  her,  flhoold  she  requiie  them.  The  letter  concluded  in  these 
words  : 

*^  When  yon  shall  know,  sir,  who  this  stranger  is,  yon  will  be  delighted  to  think 
jcm  have  senred  her,  and  gratefol  to  those  who  have  given  you  an  opportunity  of  do- 
ing it" 

In  his  reply  to  the  kdy,  his  Excellency  assured  her  that  he  was  highly  sensible  of 
her  good  opinion ;  that  he  should  be  proud  of  assisting  her  with  his  advice,  and  of 
ternng  her  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  but  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  informed  of  her  real  name. 

Several  letters  passed  between  the  Count  and  the  young  lady,  without,  however, 

becoming  acquainted  with  the  real  name  of  his  correspondent.  Towards  the  end 
of  tiie  year,  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  at  Bordeaux  having  to  transact  business  at  Brus- 
aeb,  wJ^cti  introduced  her  to  Count  Cobenzel ;  she,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  said  she 
knew  the  young  kdy  very  welL  She  extolled  her  beauty,  her  elegance,  and,  above  all, 
the  prudence  and  propriety  of  her  conduct.  She  added,  that  the  young  lady  had  a  house 
of  her  own ;  that  she  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and  lavish  in  her  expenditure ;  that  she 
had  been  three  years  at  Bordeaux ;  that  the  distinguished  attention  with  which  she  was 
treated  by  the  Marshal  de  Bichelieu,  the  great  resemblance  of  her  features  to  those  of 
the  late  Emperor  Francis,  and  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  world  concerning  her  birth, 
had  given  rise  to  strange  conjectures ;  and  that  though  the  young  lady  had  often  been 
qnestioiied  on  the  subject  of  her  family,  she  maintained  the  most  scrupulous  silence. 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  Count  Cobensel,  Mademoiselle  la  Frulen  declared  her 
wiOiogness  to  inform  the  Count  of  every  particular  of  her  history ;  but  as  the  secret 
was  too  important  to  be  intrusted  to  chimce,  she  intended  to  visit  him  with  the  special 
purpose  of  revealing  herself.  Meanwhile  she  sent  him  her  picture,  which  she  desired 
him  attentively  to  examine,  and  which  she  imagined  would  lead  to  some  conjectures 
as  to  what  she  had  to  relate.  The  Count,  on  examining  the  portrait  sent,  could  not 
diaguise  from  himself  that  it  bore  strong  resemblance  to  the  Emperor ;  but  he  said 
nothing. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769,  Count  Cobenzel  received  some  despatches  from 
l^enna,  containing  several  extraordinary  circumstances  relative  to  the  stranger ;  and 
he  was  instructed  to  have  her  apprehended  and  to  examine  her.  While  Count  Coben- 
lel  was  debating  within  himself  how  he  should  act,  she  was,  at  the  instance  of  a  mes- 
aenger  from  the  court  of  Yienna,  arrested  in  her  own  house,  and  carried  to  Brussels, 
to  Count  Gobenze^'s  residence. 

On  her  first  appearing  before  the  Count,  she  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  much  con- 
fused ;  but  he  reassured  her,  telling  her  that  she  should  experience  the  greatest  kind- 
QfiSB,  provided  she  would  adhere  to  the  truth. 

Upon  being  asked  where  she  was  bom,  she  answered  that  she  knew  not ;  but  had 
been  told  the  place  where  she  was  brought  up  was  caQed  Bohemia.  She  said  that  the 
place  in  whidi  she  had  lived  was  a  small  sequestered  house  in  the  country,  with  neither 
a  town  nor  a  village  near  it.  In  her  infancy  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  two  women, 
one  of  whom  she  called  mamma,  and  the  other  Catharine.  An  ecclesiastic  came  from 
time  to  time  to  teach  her  catechism  and  to  instruct  her  in  reading  and  writing ;  and 
he  always  treated  her  with  great  respect.  She  said  that  about  a  year  afterwards  a 
handsome  man  in  a  hunting  suit  came  to  the  house  where  she  resided.  The  stranger 
placed  her  on  his  knee,  caressed  her,  and  told  her  to  be  good  and  obedient.  She  did 
not  remember  ever  having  seen  this  stranger  before.  In  about  two  years  he  returned ; 
and  at  this  second  interview  his  features  made  such  an  indelible  impression  upon  her, 
that,  had  flihe  never  seen  them  more,  she  should  never  have  forgotten  them.  At  this 
second  visit  she  remarked  something  red  about  the  stranger*s  neck  under  his  riding 
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oofti :  she  inqaired  what  it  was^;  on  which  he  replied  that  it  was  a  tnadc  of 
worn  by  officers.  She  added,  that  at  this  visit  she  felt  a  strong  attadunenfr  to  tbe 
stranger;  and  when  he  took  leave  she  borst  into  tears,  at  which  he  appeared  znuch 
affected,  and  pronused  to,retam  soon.  He  did  not,  howerer,  kaep  his  word,  for  it  was 
not  till  two  years  afterwards  that  he  returned ;  and  when  she  reproached  him  Ivitli  his 
long  absence,  he  told  li4r  that  at  the  time  he  had  fixed  for  coming  to  see  her  hA  was 
very  ill,  in  consequeacs  of  overheating  himself  in  the  chase.  It  is  remarkable  that  ait 
a  thne  corresponding,  with  that  above  mentioned  the  emperor,  as  was  well  known,  was 
taken  ill  on  his  return  from  hunting.  At  the  third  interview  the  skanger  desired  to 
be  left  alone  with  her.^  He  then  declared  that  he  loved  her  as  his  daughter ;  that  he 
would  take  care  of  her ;  that  he  would  make  her  ridi  and  hi^py ;  and  give  het  a  palaoe, 
money,  and  attendanta  He  then  gave  her  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  bidding  her 
keep  it  as  long  as  she  lived.    The  portrait  given  proved  to  be  that  of  the  emperor. 

She  then  related  the  story  of  her  departure  frmn  the  place  of  her  education,  string 
that,  soon  after  the  stranger's  last  visit,  the  ecdesiastio  who  had  attended  her  fcom.  her 
in&mcy  came  to  inform  her  that  her  protector  was  no  more,  and  that,  before  he  expired, 
he  ordered  that  she  should  be  taken  to  the  house  of  a  merchant  at  Bourdeanx,  there  to 
reside  until  she  arrived  at  woman's  estate.  Under  the  care  of  the  merchant's  wifa  she 
thus  continued  for  several  years.  At  length,  one  day,  a  gentleman  called  upon  her, 
placing  in  her  hands  a  purse  of  a  thousand  louis  d'or,  for  Uie  purtdiase  of  furniture ;  at  the 
same  time  telling  her  that  she  might  now  seek  a  house,  and  establish  a  home  of  her  own. 
Soon  after  she  had  taken  her  house  she  received  an  anonymous  letter,  in  wiiioh  she 
was  directed  to  go  to  the  Duke  de  Bichelieu,  and  ask  that  protection  of  whioh  die  now 
stood  in  need.  She  accordingly  repaired  to  that  nobleman,  who  in&irmed  her  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  Princess  of  Auersberg,  recommending  Mademoiselle  de 
Schonau  to  his  protection.  He  promised  that  he  would  have  a  watchful  care  over.het, 
and  he  afterwards  made  her  a  constant  guest  at  all  his  entertainments ;  when  qnestioBS 
were  asked,  he  invariaUy  rq^ed,  "  She  is  a  lady  of  great  distinction." 

During  her  residence  at  Bourdeaux  she  was  regularly  supplied  with  money,  reeeiv»- 
ing  in  all  upwards  of  6000/.,  and  yet  was  not  able  to  discover  to  whom  she  was  in- 
debted for  this  allowance.  This  corroborated  her'  supposition  that  she  belonged  to  a 
wealthy  family,  and  she  spent  the  money  as  fast  as  die  got  it.  Her  remittances, 
however,  suddenly  stopped ;  and  as  she  made  no  alteration  in  her  style  of  living,  she 
soon  contracted  debts  to  a  large  amount.  In  her  distress,  she  had  taken  the  resolutioii 
of  writing  to  Count  Cobenzel,  with  the  hope  that  his  interference  would  procure  her  reliel 
She  then  proceeded  to  give  some  information  of  considerable  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  York.  On  his  arrival  at  Bordeaux,  the  duke  sent  to  inform  her 
that  he  had  something  of  great  consequence  to  communicate  to  her,  and  requested  her 
to  appoint  some  time  when  he  might  see  her  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  person. 
She  replied  that,  as  he  wished  fOT  secrecy,  she  thought  the  most  suitable  hour  would  be 
at  six  in  the  morning,  after  a  ball  that  was  to  be  given  by  the  Duke  de  Biehelieu.  His 
royal  highness  came  at  the  appointed  time,  when  he  told  her  that  the  object  of  his  visit 
was  to  learn  the  amount  of  her  debts,  as  he  was  commanded  by  a  lady  of  distinction  to 
give  her  a  sum  of  money  .  She  acknowledged  that  her  creditors  importoned  her  greatly 
for  sixty  thousand  tivres.  He  desired  her  to  make  herself  easy,  and  the  same  day  setU 
her  seven  hundred  louis  d'ors,  informing  her  that  he  would  soon  furnish  her  with 
a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  her  debts.    The  next  day  the  duke  left  Bordeaux. 

Soon  after  this  she  fell  iU.  One  morning,  while  her  attendant  was  at  her  bedside, 
the  following  letter  was  brought  from  the  Duke  of  Yoik,  dated  Monaco :  **  I  was 
about  to  send  you  the  remainder  of  the  money,  but  after  I  left  your  house,  I  received 
a  letter  which  strictly  enjoined  me  to  give  yon  but  a  portion  of  it.    I  have  written  to 
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the  Princess  of  Auersberg,  and  have  requested  penDunm  to  vauit  you  at  least  the 
nun  yoa  want,  to  release  you  from  the  importonities  of  yoiir  oDsditors,  but — ** 

Here  the  letter  abmpiJj  terminated.  A  few  days  after  she  zneemd  it,  she  was  in- 
formed of  the  duke*8  death. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  informatioiL  obtained  in  the  tMity-four  sittings  oc- 
cupied by  the  examination.  The  Count  Oobenad  now  seriously  considered  what  steps 
were  proper  to  be  taken,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  place  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  in  some  convent,  where  she  might  be  kept  till  time  abovld  throw  some  light 
upon  her  mysterious  existence. 

But  before  the  Count  had  time  to  carry  out  this  project,  he  wn  attacked  by  an  ill- 
ness that  proved  fatal  The  day  before  his  death  he  told  a  friend,  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  ocmnected  with  the*  stranger,  that  he  had  just 
received  despatches  from  Yienna,  charging  him  to  acquaint  the  Court  with  the  stran- 
ger's history,  by  no  means  to  dismiss  her,  nor  to  take  any  steps  wxtiumt  fresh  orders. 

On  the  following  day  the  Count  expired,  and  about  a  wedc  afterwards  the  stranger 
was  taken  out  of  the  prison  in  which  she  had  been  tenfined  and  oondncted  by  a  sub- 
lieutenant of  the  Mare-Chauss6e  of  Brabant  to  Quievndn,  a  small  town  between  Mons 
and  Yalenciennes.  Here  fifty  louis  d'oxs  were  put  into  her  hands,  and  riie  was  aban- 
doned to  her  destiny.  For  seven  or  eight  yean  she  seems  to  have  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  until  she  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  as  narrated  at  lira  oom- 
mencement  of  this  memoir. 

In  her  new-found  retreat  beside  the  haystack  the  unfortunate  creature  was  now 
permitted  to  settle  down.  She  seldom  rose  from  her  bed,  on  which  she  lay  very 
quietly,  apparently  half  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around.  She  often  amused 
herself  with  shaping  her  blanket  into  the  semblance  of  a  royal  robe. 

Her  manner  of  speaking  English,  though  imperfect,  could  not  absolutely  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  that  of  a  foreigner,  but  was  rather  that  of  an  infant,  as  she  frequently 
omitted  the  connecting  particles,  and  used  childish  epithets.  When  a  question  was 
put  to  her,  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeat  it ;  not  because  she  did  not  comprehend  it, 
but  either  from  indifference,  which  gradually  di8^>peared,  or  from  caution  to  avoid 
being  ensnared,  against  which  it  was  evident,  in  spite  of  her  insanity,  she  was  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  guard.  Instead  of  giving  a  direct  answer  to  the  questions 
that  were  asked  her,  she  more  usually  talked  of  mamma  coming  to  take  her  away, 
and  used  other  expressions  as  though  c^e  hourly  expected  some  one  to  come  to  her  aid. 

She  frequently  talked  of  dress,  and  by  her  action  expressed  a  desire  for  fine  clothes ; 
but  she  concluded  all  her  broken  sentences  on  the  subject  with  saying,  **  They  must  be 
like  this,  and  the  colour  of  this ;"  pointing  sometimes  to  the  straw,  and  sometimes  to 
the  blanket  which  lay  loosely  over  her.  She  had  a  particular  passion  for  bracelets, 
especially  for  miniatures,  but  displayed  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  every  other 
ornament.  Of  a  Queen  Anne's  half-crown  she  was  extremely  fond ;  she  sometimes 
desired  to  have  one  sewn  on  to  a  black  ribbon,  and,  saying  that  it  much  resembled  her 
mamma,  would  wear  it  on  her  aim,  and  kiss  it  with  great  delight. 

Her  state  having  at  length  beoome  worse,  she  was  conveyed  to  a  hospital  for  luna- 
tics at  Bristol  From  Bristol  she  was  removed  to  Ghiy's  Hospital,  London ;  where  the 
oonteeotion  of  her  limbs,  owing  to  exposure  to  cold,  combined  with  her  constant  pro- 
pensity to  remain  mactive,  rendered  her  an  objeet  of  the  strongest  compassion ;  and 
her  case  having  been  made  known  to  the  talented  Hannah  More,  that  lady  settled  a 
mpm^  annual  aflowanee  upon  her  for  the  purchase  of  such  comforts  and  luxuries  as 
would  serve  to  soothe  and  please  our  poor  lady  of  tibe  haystack. 
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JTita  ^ntima  te  S 


THE  New  Yeab  Is  once  more 
bringing  ub  ita  usukI  round  of 
feaUvltiee.  B&IU  and  evening  par- 
ties mra  croirdiDg  ona  upon  the 
other,  uid  elegant  dresseB  and  coif- 
f ureB  are  what  the  fair  votaries  of 


fashion  are  most  anxious  to  hetir 
about  just  now. 

Evening  dreaaea  are  made  muoh 
in  tiie  Hams  ityle  as  those  worn  in 
the  day-time.  The  empire  dress, 
alio  callad  the  fimrreau,  is  made 
with  a  low  bodioe.  In  that  ease 
the  bodioe  la  out  out  at  the  laiaa 
time  with  the  widths  of  tha  skirt. 

Low  bodioea,  or  eorieleU  with 
oasaques,  an  also  worn  with  a  gored 
skirt,  bat  of  ooone  sapante  from 


[E  fiSHIONa 


it.  Hie  fMhion  of  long  droves, 
cught  Dp  and  tied  looselj'  at  the 
b*ck,  b  kIbo  Bomedmes  kdi^ted  for 
btll  dTMwa.  When  the  materikl  is 
light  and  Y%poarj,  thii  is  not  un- 
gnoefnl,  while  for  walking  dnwes 


of  heaTy  wiMUen  Uanie  it  would 
ocrtaint;  be  extreme!;  so. 

Other  ereniog  dnaeea  hava 
doable  AirtB,  not  looped  np  in  the 
Fompadonr  Btyle,  bnt  merelj  the 
upper  skirt  rather  shorter  than  the 
«nder  one.  The  Utter  la  alwajs 
■•■b-diaped.  Both  an  gored ;  and 
tlie  npper  one  I*  alM  longer  at  the 
bai^  than  it  ia  tn  front, 

Tba  Oredaa  tnnlo  la  al«o  faahlon- 
■M*towBaro«rab»n.dx«M.    It 


THE  FASHIONS. 

.er  in  front  or  on  efther  Eide.     Let  us  give  a  few  examples,  which  will  be  mofs 
an  mere  general  deeoriptfona. 

r  under  dress  of  white  silk,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  two  quillings  of  white 
land  one  upwards,  and  one  downrards,  that  is,  opposite  one  to  the  other,  and  di- 
oentn  bj  a  pinked-out  mehing  of  the  same.  Dress  of  white  tarlatane,  simply 
th  fine  rouleaux  of  white  silk.  In  the  centre  of  the  back,  the  seam  joining  two 
iier,^iB  not  oontinued  further  thaa  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  skirt  from  the 
two  widths,  which  thus  remain  divided,  are  loosely  tied  together  at  the  back, 
3  up  the  tarlatane  skirt  over  the  silk  one,  quite  in  the  Louis  XY.  style.  A  low 
rhite  silk,  with  small  basque  at  the  back  only,  is  trimmed  all  round  with 
rlatane.  This  dress  is  very  simple,  though  elegant,  and  Is  in  Tery  good  taste  for 
K*  The  hair  should  be  arranged  in  the  Wattian  style,  with  strings  of  pearls,  and 
oaes  tastefully  diq>08ed  in  the  hair.  The  dress,  instead  of  being  entirely  white, 
lie  and  blue,  or  rois-oolour. 

3  for  a  young  married  lady.  Dress  of  white  satin,  composed  of  a  gored  skirt. 
h  ruches  of  white  tulle,  spangled  and  edged  with  gold ;  and  a  low  bodice  em- 
til  gold  soutache,  and  edged  with  rudies  of  the  same  tulle.  A  second  skirt  of 
spangled  with  gold,  is  tied  loosely  at  the  back,  as  in  the  preceding  toilette.  The 
mpoeed  of  white  yelvet  flowers,  with  gold  centres. 

ball  toilette  is  thus  composed.    Empire  dress  of  pink  glao6  silk,  cut  out  in  small 

id  the  bottom.    The  bodice  is  low,  square  at  the  top,  and  with  no  sleeves  beyond 

^hite  lace.     It  is  trimmed  round  the  top  with  lace  insertion.     A  tunic  of  white 

In  is  lengthened  at  the  back  into  a  sweeping  train,  edged  round  the  bottom  with 

ovnoe.    In  front  it  is  short,  and  divided  into  &ve  lapels,  covered  with  embroidery. 

^  the  bocBce  is  ornamented  with  a  stomacher  of  embroidered  Indian  muslin. 

b  round  the  top.    A  wide  sash  of  pink  satin  is  tied  in  a  large  bow  at  the  back* 

rt  of  the  pink  skirt,  showing  under  the  tunic  in  front,  is  trimmed  with  a  wide 

insertion.    The  head-dress  is  composed  of  a  coronet  of  pink  roses. 

g  dress,  also  in  the  en^>ire.  shape,  is  made  of  maize-coloured  satin.    It  is  trimmed 

»ttom  with  a  strip  of  lace  insertion,  edged  with  a  fringe  of  black  gimp  and  jet 

ge  stars  of  black  lace  studded  with  jet  are  placed  at  regular  distances  a  little 

Ip  of  insertion.    The  low  bodice  and  short  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  black  lace, 

1  jet  grelots.    Coiffure  of  black  lace  and  maize-coloured  flowers.  A  scarf  of  bla<^ 

a  sash  round  the  waist 

:us  and  bodices  are  very  flMhtonahle  for  evening  wear.    The  following  are  some 
patterns: 

*alle  fichu,  of  white  guipure,  bordered  with  black  guipure  insertion,  and  edged 
lipure  lace.  This  fichu  is  rounded  at  the  back,  and  crossed  in  front  with  very 
hich  are  tied  at  the  back. 

for  a  young  lady  is  made  of  fine  Brussels  net,  arranged  in  cross-pleat%  and 
white  lace  insntion  plaoed  over  oolonred  satin  ribbon,  edged  on  either  side 
»w  lace  border.  This  trimming  fonns  braces,  epaulettes,  wrist-  and  waist- 
>odioe.  At  the  top  there  is  a  small  laoe  collar,  also  lined  with  coloured  satin, 
toe  of  pleated  white  muslin,  trinuned  round  the  top,  short  sleeves,  and  waistband 
>ured  satin  covered  with  white  lace  insertion  formed  of  separate  cut-out 
with  a  white  or  rose-coloured  skirt  forms  a  pretty  evening  toilette  for  a  young 

;rB  are  made  of  guipure  orValenolenim  laoe ;  they  ceine  very  high  up  in  the 
ok,  and  have  long  turned-down  points  in  frtmt.  Lace  cxdU  fall  over  iht  wrists, 
g  the  hands. 

hilars  and  oufEs  are  made  of  fine  linen  put  double  and  stitched  all  round.    Th^y 
Ml  with  strips  of  lace  insertion,  and  separate  lace  patterns  worked  in  appliqu6 
which  is  afterwards  cut  out  under  the  laoe. 

iny  new  bonnets  are  prepared  for  the  beginning  of  January,  whidi  is  always  a 
»nious  visits  in  fall  dress. 
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TheM  an  iome  of  the  Tulcms  modalB  lately  produced  by  £aihioDable  vtodiitei, 

A  boonet  in  the  Mary  Stuart  shape,  digbtly  modified  and  rounded^  with  an  oval  orovm,  is 
made  of  bright  blue  velyet ;  a  wide  atrip  of  blue  moire  ribbon  Is  looaely  twisted  round  the 
erovn  and  forma  the  strings.  The  crown  is  embroidered  with  a  pattern  in  small  jet  bogles ; 
the  brim  is  edged  ronnd  with  a  niche  of  black  lace,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  string  of  jet 
beads.    Inside,  pleating  of  blue  velyet  and  one  pink  rose  with  leayes  formed  of  jet  beads. 

A  mauTe  relyet  bonnet  of  a  much  rounded  and  very  small  empire  shape  is  trimmed  with 
a  border  of  the  tips  of  curled  white  feathers,  which  goes  both  round  the  crown  and  brim« 
halde,  bandeau  of  mauve  yelTet  and  white  velyet  astersi  strings  of  mauve  satin,  and  lapels 
of  white  blonde. 

A  bonnet  of  green  terry  Trivet  has  a  orown  in  the  shape  of  a  toquet,  trimmed  round  with 
a  croes  strip  of  green  satin,  studded  with  jet  beads.  The  brim  is  edged  with  a  fringe  of  jet ; 
fk  drooping  black  feather,  tinged  wUh  green,  is  placed  on  one  side.  Inside,  pleating  of  green 
Telret,  and  one  beautifol  tea-roee ;  strings  of  green  velvet. 

And,  for  a  young  lady»  a  small  fanokotk  empire  bonnet  of  fine  white  silk  plush,  trimmed 
with  l^>els  of  white  satin,  bound  with  rose  colour,  placed  over  the  top  of  the  bonnet  and 
Ming  at  the  back  in  long  lapels,  finished  off  with  rose-coloured  silk  tassels.  Ooronet  of  small 
raasinskle;  strings  of  white  satin  edged  with  rose-colour. 


LOVELIEST   WORDS. 


THE  YOUNG  SOLDIEB. 

AM  BFBK)DB  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAB. 


Ikto  the  hooae  ran  Lettioe, 
With  hair  so  long  and  bright, 

Ciying,  "Mother,  Johnny  has  'listed I 
He  has  listed  into  the  fight  r 

"Don't  talk  so  wild,  HtUe  Lettioe ;'' 
And  she  smoothed  her  darling's  brow. 

^  "Hs  true— yoall  see — as  tme  can  be ; 
He  told  me  so  jnst  now." 

»Ah,tluVsalikel7at(H7l 
Why,  darling,  don't  yon  see, 


If  Johnny  had  'listed  into  the  War 
He  would  tell  your  father  and  me  ?" 

^  But  he  is  gping  to  go,  mother^ 
Whether  it's  right  or  wrong ; 

He  ia  thinking  of  it  att  the  whilei 
And  he  won't  be  with  na  long*'* 

^Oor  Johnny  going  to  go  tp  the  war  1'* 


He  said  when  the  com  was  once  in  the 
ground 
We  couldn't  keep  him  here." 

"  Hush,  child ;  your  brother  Johnny 

Meant  to  give  you  a  fright." 
"  Mother,  he'll  go ;  I  tell  you  I  know 

He's  'listed  into  the  fight. 

Plucking  a  rose  from  ih»  bush,  he  aaid 

Before  its  leaves  were  bhu^ 
He'd  have  a  soldier'a  cap  on  his  head, 

And  a  knapsack  on  bk  baok." 

"  A  dream,  a  dream,  litUe  Lettioe, 

A  wild  dream  of  the  night ; 
Qo  find  and  fetch  your  brother  in, 

And  he  will  set  us  right." 

So  out  of  the  hoooe  ran  Lettioe, 

Calling  near  and  far — 
*'  Johnny,  tell  me,  and  tell  me  tme, 

Are  yon  going  to  go  to  the  war  ?" 
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At  last  she  came  and  found  him 

In  the  dnaky  cattle-doae, 
Whistling  "<  HaU,  Golnmbia," 

And  beating  time  with  his  rose ; — 

The  rose  he  broke  from  the  bush  when  he 
said 

Before  its  leaves  were  black, 
He*d  haT6  a  soldier's  cap  on  his  head, 

And  a  knapsack  on  his  back. 

Then  aU  in  gay  mock-anger, 
He  plncked  her  by  the  sleeve, 

Saying,  *'  Dear  little,  sweet  little  rebel, 
Tm  going,  by  yonr  leave.** 

^  O  Johnny,  Johnny  !*'   Low  he  stooped, 
And  kissed  her  wet  cheeks  dry. 

And  took  her  golden  head  in  his  hands, 
And  told  her  he  would  not  die. 

'*  But,  Letty,  if  anything  happen — 
There  won't — "  and  he  spoke  more  low ; 

''But  if  anything  should,  you  must  be 
twice  as  good 
Ab  yon  are  to  mother,  you  know. 

Not  but  that  yon  are  good,  Letty, — 

As  good  as  you  can  be ; 
But  then,  you  know,  it  might  be  so 

You'd  have  to  be  good  for  me." 

So  straight  to  the  house  they  went,  his 
cheeks 

Flushing  under  his  brim ; 
And  his  two  broad-shouldered  oxen 

Turned  their  great  eyes  after  him. 

That  night  in  the  good  old  fiirmstead 

Was  many  a  sob  of  pain : 
"  O,  Johnny,  stay !  if  you  go  airay 

It  will  never  be  home  again." 

But  time  its  sure  slow  comfort  lent. 

Crawling,  crawling  past, 
And  Johnny's  gallant  r^^ent 

Was  going  to  march  at  last. 

And  steadying  up  her  stricken  soul. 

The  mother  turned  about. 
Took  what  was  Johnny's  from  the  drawer. 

And  took  the  rose-leaves  out ; 


And  brought  the  cap  she  had^lined  with  silk. 
And  strapped  his  knapsack  on, 

And  h^  heart,  though  it  bled,  was  proud 
as  she  said, 
**  You  would  hardly  know  our  John." 

Another  year,  and  the  roses 

Were  bright  on  the  bush  by  the  door ; 
And  into  the  house  ran  Lettice, 

Her  pale  cheeks  glad  once  more. 

*<  O  mother,  news  has  come  to-day ! 

'Tis  flying  all  about ; 
Our  John's  regiment,  they  say. 

Is  all  to  be  mustered  out. 

O  mothmr,  you  must  buy  me  a  dress. 
And  ribbons  of  blue  and  buff ! 

0  what  shall  we  say  to  make  this  day 
Meny  and  mad  enough ! — 

The  brightest  day  that  ever  yet 

The  sweet  sun  looked  upon. 
When  we  shall  be  drest  in  our  very  best 

To  welcome  home  our  John !" 

So  up  and  down  ran  Lettice, 

And  all  the  fiinnstead  rung 
With  where  he  would  set  his  bayonet. 

And  where  his  cap  would  be  hung. 

And  the  mother  put  away  her  look 

Of  weary  waiting  gloom. 
And  a  tout  was  set,  and  the  neighbours  met 

To  welcome  Johnny  home. 

The  good  old  father  silent  stood. 
With  his  eager  face  at  the  pane. 

And  Lettice  was  out  at  the  door  to  shout 
When  she  saw  him  in  the  lane. 


And  by  and  bye  a  soldier 
Came  o'er  the  grassy  hill — 

It  was  not  he  they  looked  to 
And  every  heart  stood  still. 


He  brought  them  Johnny's  knapsack, — 
Twas  all  that  he  could  do, — 

And  the  cap  he  had  worn,  begrimed,  and 
torn, 
With  a  buUet-hole  straight  through. 
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And  see  what  yon  will  am  : 
T!i6  i^bUe  fieldi,  Old  an  tin 

Ire  wldie  as  thaj  eta  be. 

Pot  on  your  crimson  riBilimsfn, 
And  hood  so  soft  and  warm 

With  an  its  wooUen  ImiagB, 
And  never  heed  the  stonn. 

Tor  yon  most  find  the  miDer 
Is  the  west  sd  Weetborg  town, 

lad  iMrnqr  me  meal  to  feed  my  oowB, 
BdCore  the  son  ia  down. 

Thm  wQ&:e  the  little  handmaid 
TroB  ffleeptng  on  her  ann, 

Aad  took  her  crimaon  cashmere 
Aad  hood  with  wooQen  wann; 


And  bridfe,  with  its  bookies 

Of  flWoc,  from  the  wall, 
And  Tode  sntQ  the  golden  gmi 

Was  doping  to  his  faU. 

Thai  OD  the  miner's  door-stone, 
in  the  weei  of  Weatbnrg  town, 

She  dropt  the  bridle  from  her  hands, 
And  quietly  slid  down. 

And  when  to  her  aveet  iaee  her  beast 
Turned  roand,  as  if  he  said, 

'How  cold  I  am  r  die  took  her  hood 
And  pnt  it  on  Ida  head. 

Soft  spoke  she  to  the  miQv : 
'*Kine  oows  are  ataHod  at  home, 

And  hither  lor  three  bags  of  meal 
To  feed  them  I  am  come." 


^"^ow  when  the  miOer  saw  the  price 
She  brought  was  not  by  half 

^ngh  to  boy  three  bags  of  meal, 
He  filled  uj^  two  with  chaff. 


The  ni^  was  wild  aad 
The  moon  was  thia  and  old, 

Aa  home  tiie  little  handmaid  »>d6, 
An  shiyering  with  the  cold ; 

Beside  the  river,  black  wi^  ice, 
And  through  the  lonesome  wood — 

The  snow  upon  her  hair  the  wlule 
A-gathering  like  a  hood. 

And  when  beeide  the  roof-tvee 
Her  good  beast  neighed  aloud, 

Her  pretty  crimson  cashmeea 
Was  whiter  than  a  shroud. 

"  Get  down,  you  siUy  handmaid," 
The  old  dame  cried,  "  get  down. 

YouVe  been  a  long  time  going 
To  the  west  of  Westbuxg  town  1'* 

Aind  from  her  oaken  settle 
Forth  hobbled  she  amain  ; — 

Alas,  the  slender  little  hands 
Were  frosen  to  the  rein  I 

Then  came  the  neighbours  one  and  aU, 

With  melancholy  brows. 
Mourning  because  the  dame  had  lost 

The  keeper  of  her  cows ; 

And  cursing  the  rich  miner, 

In  blind  misguided  zeal, 
Because  he  sent  two  bags  of  chaff 

And  only  one  of  meaL 

Dear  Lord,  how  little  man's  award 
The  right  or  wrong  attest  I 

And  he  who  judges  least,  I  think. 
Is  he  who  judges  best. 
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net-work  orar  the  violet  i 
Bold   thiMid,   r 

. — Perf anted  oud-boerd ;  green-Tel-      bewli. 

Tet  ribbon ;  rioUt  ditto ;  Sue  nld  oord  ;  Diver  ditto ;  For  the  Ini 

S^d,  iteeL  and  jet  beidi ;  irhiU  njc      

bon ;  card-lxwra ;  green 
nd  Tiolct  pum-iUk. 
Cut  two  pieoea  of 
parfontad  e^d-bterd 
of  the  aia  knd  ihftpe 
of  No.  19  or  SSL  (&- 
rer  one  of  the«  ideaea 
with  violet  velvet, 
leftving  only  bii  holet 
<d  the  eu:d-bo«rd.  in 
depth  all  round  nn- 
eoTorod  ;  cover  the 
other  pieoe  in  the  nine 
yny  with  green  vel- 
vet,  but   not   before 

— n   have   embroidered  the  word  Carta  In  iteel      and  inmde  an  joined 
adi  upon  the  velvet.      Stretch   thmdi   ot  ol        etitohei  worked  over  l_ 
r  wroai  the  oomen,  aod  worii  the  border  in      oolanr  of  the  Telvet,  tlut 
m1  Mtd  bUok  beadi  over  the  ««td  board.    Tlie      nolet  on  the  other 


white  lilk.  ThrM  | 
pieoea  of  white  ■««- 
net  ribbon,  each  a  | 
inchea  long,  and  ut  . 
quite  J  inch  wide,  in  ' 
gQimued  on  to  Ibt 
piece!  of  oaid-bou^  { 
aa  aeen  in  No.  31  , 
Both  (idea  (intide  mi 
outnde  of  both  hil'V  I 
of  the  0B«]  an  tdpi 
with  gold  or  dlni  i 
oord,  uid  the  outodt  | 
together  br  bnttton-bole  ' 
le  oord,  with  sUc  of  tlx 
'  I,  green  on  oat  aide  ai  , 

I 
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^^^^^  TglTgt,and  tbs  pattern  iitneed  upon  it  wiUi  white 

: — BUok  TvlTgt ;  erimwo  iQlc  Km-  clulk.     Tbe  otlt«r  border  a  (onned  of  orinuon-iilk 

tiAa;  Torkiah  bnid;  ^017  Sni  gold  Dord ;   gold  ■ontuhe.  tha  inner  one  <4  Turkiih  bmid,  edged  on 

Ikiwil  ;  hUek  poT—  lilk ;  mail  bl»ck  jet  be«di.  either  dda  witli  gold  oord.  The  centre  of  the  pattern 

Foot  pieeea  bbuUt  to  No,  22  ire  required  to  iaeompoeedof anet-iroriiofbl»ckpune-i{lli,faatened 


22.   FATTXBR  FOB  A  TOBAOCO-POOOH. 


lilt  ring!  are  pUead  jiut  inride  the  np^i 
'the  paiuih,  and  a  doable  piece  of  btaok-ailli 

, „  „ ^ .  niihed  off  with  taueli,  ii  nin  through  them 

with  white  braid  1  they  are  aQ  Joined  together,  and      to  fatten  n^  tbe  ponoh.    A  long  black  crimion  and 


all  gilt  rii 
o  of  the  p 


ihe  ponoh,  and  a  doable  piece  of  btaok-ailk 
ihedoffwiti 

,  _., , <r  together,  and      to  farien  up  the  pou< 

^t>d  msd  tb«  b^  with  a  pipjnj  of  blaok  mtin.       gold  tanel  la  added  a 


L)iiyy[)ir«; 
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'*  Strength  md  btBonr  are  her  olothiDg^And  she  ihmll  njoloB  in  tfana  to  0(RiiaL**-*SoLOM0K. 
"  I  have  abeerred  aiBoog  ail  nations  that  the  women  (gnamant  thflmselTea  nvre  than  the 
men."— Jous  Lhbsabd. 

"  Prom  litde  matters  let  ns  torn  to  le«» 
And  lightlj  touch  the  mysteries  of  dress. 
!nie  oatwwrd  forms  the  inner  man  reveal  i 
We  guess  the  pulp  because  we  see  the  peeL** — OL '^^Holkbs. 


MY  DEAR  OBnj>) — ^I  am  wadj  to  ooimply  wdih  your  prettily  caqveosad  wish  to  know 
Graiidmaiimni!s  opimon  oa  iha  conduct  and  eaniagi  of  a  Yvnz^  BngHshwoman. 
If  my  letteni  serve  in  any  way  to  render  yoa  nu>re  happy  and  more  useful,  all 
the  trouble  of  their  composition  will  be  more  than  repaid. 

In  this  Ifittsr  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  particularly  to  t^  snbjeai  of  dress. 
It  is  a  conuaoa  oomphdat  that  all  women — ay;  my  dear,  the  old  as  well  as  ^  young- 
devote  far  too  BONifth  time  and  care  to  the  "  broidering  of  the  hair  aad.the  putting  on 
of  appar^*'  I  dudl  have  nnin«thing  to*  say  about  tins  before  I  dose  my  letter ;  but 
here  I  think  it  right  to  make  one  or  two  remackathat  are,  I  conceive,  ta  be  Justified  by 
the  circumateiiOBS  of  the  ease. 

Dress  has  two  functixms — ^to  eloike,  amd  to*  ormameiU;  and  while  the  fimt  is  the  essen- 
tial matter,  Ihe  seeoad  should  nevec  be  disnegarded.  I  believe  in  beantiful  things ;  I 
think  they  are  pleasing  to  Him  who  makes  "  everything  beautiful  in^ita  time.**  There 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  pure,  intelligent,  well-bred  woman ;  asd  I  hold  that 
to  take  that  whtdi  infinite  ingenuity  and  power  have  made  beaiitifiilr  and  clothe  it 
in  a  careless  and  nfiheooming  manner,  is  highly  indecorous  and  migfate&iL  It  is  a 
shame  for  a  lady  who  has  ihe  means  to  dress  well  to  dress  meanly ;  it  is  ewy  woman*s 
duty  to  make  hecseif^  pfeaeant  and  attractive  by  such  raiment  andi  ornament  as  best 
accord  with  her  s^le  o£  beauty.  Perhaps  this  view  of  the  suhjeoi  may  startle  you  a 
little ;  but  I  assare  yen.  ft  is  true.  Those  who  are  for  ever  mdnlging  in  secular 
homiUes  on  the  vanity  of  dBeas  are  heretic  to  one  of  the  firsdi  principles  of  agreeable 
companionship.  There  axe  few  habits  which  a  young  woman  may  acquire  that  in 
the  long-run  will  tend  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  leafc  friends  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  her  own  self -re^^ect  than  that  of  thorough  Caatsfulnesi)  appropriateness,  and 
tidiness  of  dress. 

The  arbitrary  rule  of  fashion  is  anoihev  sobjeet  which  is  often  brought  forward  as 
something  to  be  gravely  deplored ;  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  setting  oneself  in 
opposition  to  the  fickle  mode — "  rising  superior**  is  the  expression  often  employed — to 
the  prevailing  taste,  is  a  certain  indication  of  masculine  intelligence  in  a  woman. 
Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  never  ambitious  of  the  endowment,  being  very  well  con- 
tent that  my  intelligence — presuming  I  possess  any — should  be  feminine.  I  was  never 
one  of  those  strong-minded  women  to  whom  the  wearing  of  petticoats  and  the  teachings 
of  St  Paul  are  alike  repugnant.  I  never,  therefore,  set  my  face  against  the  fiuihien 
unless  there  was  something  in  it  immodest,  or  otherwise  obviously  improper.  I  made 
it  a  rule  to  avoid  all  peculiarity  of  dress  that  might  attract  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  geaer- 
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ifi^  oookmd  to  adopt  to  much  of  the  preyifling  foshton  as  to  escape  the  notice  which 
nmi  htTB  beeo  drawn  npon  me,  had  I  worn  it  after  the  exact  pattern  of  the  fashion- 
book,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  abstained  from  it  altogether.  The  middle  course  is  always 
the  best;  enon^  to  show  that  yon  are  aware  of  the  ftwhion,  hnt  not  enough  to  make 
<tf  yoomlf  a  dressmaker'a  advertisement  and  a  milliner's  block. 

In  tlie  endsaToor  to  dress  well  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  fashion,  remember,  my 
dnr  efaild,  that  yonr  costume  should  accord  with  your  person.  This  is  a  point  which 
ncann  too  little  attentioii.  What  would  you  say  to  me  or  of  me,  were  I  to  lay  aside 
mj  cK^  my  qieetades,  and  discard  my  black-satin  gown,  made  high  to  the  Uiroat ; 
adoptmg,  instead,  a  large-sised  chignon,  a  small-sized  head-ornament  (I  must  not  mis- 
dOit  s  bonnet),  about  the  dimensions  at  an  Abemethy  biscuit,  a  long  train  dress  open 
tt  the  nedc,  and  of  some  conspicuous  colour.  What  could  you  think  but  that  I  was 
JooBg  again,  indeed,  by  being  in  my  second  childhood.  Still  I  find  that  there  is  a  strong 
^■poBtioQ  to  ignore  all  difference  of  age  and  personal  appearance,  and  for  everyone  to 
act  in  opposition  to  the  plain  rule  of  conmion  sense.  The  tall  and  the  short,  the  light 
ttdthe  daric,  the  pale  and  the  rosy,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  require  their  own  appro- 
pn>to  atyle  of  dress.  Ladies  with  delicate  rosy  complexions  bear  white  and  blue  better 
tin  dark  cokura.  The  sallow  should  never  adopt  these  tints ;  dark,  quiet,  grave  colours 
sstiiofeidiich  are  fitted  to  imiwove  their  appearance.  Tellow  is  the  most  trying  and 
^■8«oas  of  aH,  and  should  only  be  worn  by  the  rich-toned,  healthy -looking  brunette, 
logitndinal  stripes  in  a  lady's  dress  make  her  appear  taller  than  she  really  is,  and 
VB  tharef ore  appropriate  for  persons  of  short  stature ;  tall  women  for  the  same 
'BMon  ahould  never  wear  them.  Flounces  also  are  becoming  to  tall  persons ;  but  not 
todwrt  <mes.  These  hints  will  no  doubt  be  sufficient  to  suggest  to  you  many  other 
i>>tteEB  which  apply  to  the  fitness  of  dress.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  there  should 
*^7B  be  harmonjr  between  your  dress  and  your  droumstances,  or  that  your  costume 
■^ovld  be  suited  to  the  time,  place,  and  occasion  on  which  it  is  worn.  A  dark  worsted 
^naa  on  %  warm  day,  a  white  one  on  a  cold  day,  a  light  thin  one  on  a  windy  day  are 
aO  in  bad  taste.  Yery  fine  or  very  delicate  dresses  worn  in  the  street,  very  highly 
^^^^^BMoted  dothes  warn  to  church  or  in  shopping,  are  in  bad  taste  ;  and  very  long 
^'^"Ka— even  when  they  are  the  fashion — are  in  bad  taste  when  worn  in  the  street. 

Health  is  of  course  of  i^rimary  importance  in  connection  with  dress.  It  is  not 
CBoogb  that  we  look  well,  recognise  the  fashion,  and  adapt  it  to  our  individual  pecu- 
^''o^  if  health  is  impaired.  The  practice  of  tight-lacing  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
^  of  a  woman's  toilet.  For  the  sake  of  exhibiting  an  unnaturally  small  waist,  she 
^"^f^  npon  herself  the  most  exquisite  texture,  deranges  her  whole  constitution,  and 
^'^^'^  her  life.  Ton,  my  dear  child,  have,  I  believe,  been  too  well  instructed  to 
*^  this  injurious  system,  and  I  need  not  therefore  dwell  upon  its  evils  at  any 
'^^ ;  bnt  there  is  another  matter  in  which  I  fear  you  are  likely  to  err — I  mean  that 
^^  strong  contrast  between  the  costume  worn  at  home  in  the  morning  and  abroad 
^  the  evening.  I  have  known  many  young  ladies,  who  would  keep  themselves  com- 
^''We  and  warm  in  good  stout  garments  through  the  day, — sitting  over  the  fire,  it  may 
Kviyi  an  extra  shawl  vrrapped  round  them  on  account  of  the  cold, — and  yet  when  the 
^^<Bing  came  would  adopt  a  dress  of  fiimsy  material,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
^  and  shoulders  left  exposed,  delicate  silk-stockings,  and  thin-soled  satin-shoes ;  and 
^  viiyed  would  go  forth — with  the  thermometer  at  zero !  Thus  the  seeds  of  con- 
*^*>Bptioii  are  sown  broadcast. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  cost  of  dress.  Every  individual  in 
P'^o^iding  her  wardrobe  should  call  into  exercise  a  correct  judgment  and  a  thorough 
^^it^cntanding  of  what  she  can  afford.  I  highly  approve  the  plan  adopted  by  your 
^'^W— thai  of  allowing  you  a  certain  fixed  annual  stipend  for  dress.    It  is  calculated 
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to  make  yon  careful— to  encourage  method  and  eoonomy ;  beaidea^  it  aa^ea  yon  fran 
the  nnoomfortable  habit  of  (Hreanng  on  your  papaVi  purae  with  demanda  which  are  in- 
QOOffiBtent  with  his  finances.  He  givea  yoa  what  he  can  afford,  and  what  ha  and  you 
mamina  think  requisite ;  you^  in  consequence,  know  exactly  what  yoa  have  to  qpend 
Beyond  the  allotted  sum  yon  ou^t  not  to  go.  I  adviae  you  to  keep  an  account-book ; 
to  enter  the  price  of  eyety  article  purdiased,  with  the  date  af&xed,  so  that  yonnelf  oi 
another  may  be  able  to  tell  at  the  year's  end  what  has  become  of  your  allowance. 
Whatever  the  stipend  allowed  may  be,  never  spend  the  whole  upon  your  own  pecson 
By  moderating  your  wanta,  and  by  takuig  the  beet  care  of  your  wardrobe,  you  may  re- 
serve to  yourself  the  power  of  assisting  the  needy.  To  forego  the  purchase  of  an  ex- 
pensive garment  that  a  sickly  sufferer  may  be  clothed  and  fed  afiBorda  the  truest  satis- 
faction. 

With  regard  to  the  purohasing  of  the  articles  you  require,  do  not  be  extravagant  in 
any  way.  It  is  possible  to  be  very  extravagant  under  the  specious  semblance  of  eco- 
nomy. It  is  extravagant  to  buy  what  you  do  not  require,  even  if  yon  obtain  it  at  a 
low  price ;  but,  aa  a  genraal  rule,  you  may  be  sure  that  low-priced  articles  are  seldoiD 
bargains.  Before  you  make  a  purchase,  always  put  to  yourself  Jane  T  aylor*s  maxim, 
"  Can  I  do  without  it  ?**  Give  yourselE  a  candid  answer,  and  you  will  have  some  rib- 
bons, lacea,  and  glovea  the  less,  but  a  good  many  shillings  the  nK»e.  It  is  always 
good  economy  to  buy  good  mattfiriafci.  Ton  have  read  the  Vioar  qf  Wdkefiddy  and 
you  know  when  the  Yicar's  wife  waa  to  choose  her  wedding-gown,  she  selected 
something  that  would  wear  welL  It  is  a  good  rule.  Plain,  simple,  well-made  attire 
is  far  better  than  a  heap  of  tawdry  finery.  It  carries  with  it  a  more  honeei  look,  and 
is  always  more  agreeable  to  those  whose  good  ofHuion  is  worth  obtaining. 

And  now,  in  the  last  place,  always  dress  in  such  a  manner  that  your  attire  will  not 
occupy  your  thou^ts  after  it  is  put  on.  Let  every  garment  be  well  fitted  and  propedj 
arranged ;  ugly  in  no  point,  "  fussy**  in  no  point,  nor  made  of  such  noticeable  matensk 
that  you  necessarily  carry  with  you  the  consciousnesB  that  peofde  around  yon  are  ex- 
amining it.  Make  it  always  subordinate  to  yourself ;  tributai^  to  your  charms.rather 
than  constituent  of  them.  Then  the  society  in  which  you  nM>ve  will  see  y(n^  and  not 
your  housings  and  trappings.  It  is  not  the  fine  feathers  that  make  fine  birds.  '*  Hov 
well  Jane  looked  last  evening  1"  is  a  far  nicer  compliment  than  "  How  magnificently 
Jane  waa  dressed  I** 

Bear  in  mind  then,  dear  child,  the  advice  thus  tendered  to  yon  by  aa  ancient  dame. 
Dress  well — aa  well  aa  you  can  afford.  Recognise  the  faahion  of  your  tisM,  but  have 
regard  to  propriety,  good  taste,  health,  and  cost.  Scorn  the  idea  of  making  dresi  i& 
any  way  the  grand  object  of  life ;  that  is  beneath  you.  A  woman  was  made  for  some- 
thing higher  and  better  than  the  diq>lay  of  the  lateet  triumph  in  the  mantuarmaking 
and  millinery  arts. 

Have  I  exhausted  your  pattence  ?  Age  is  ever  garruloaa ;  but  receiving  my  ad- 
monitions on  paper,  darling,  has  this  advantage  -you  can  stop  me  without  offence, 
and  allow  me  to  resume  when  you  are  in  the  humour.  That  you  will  not  weary  of  om, 
but  give  an  attentive  ear  to  my  counael,  is  what  I  hqpefuUy  expect:  yon  are  so  httls 
changed  in  heart  and  mind  from  what  yoa  were  when  your  arms  were  so  often  round 
my  neck,  and  your  lips  met  the  lq»  of  Deab.  old  Gjuhny. 


\ 


■0  lir  l(inmi|  (liu^li*l)uinm.m 


^•A  LITTLE  MUSIC." 


^T  flffATiTi  be  one  of  the  men  that  go,"  said  an  nnfortvoate  bearer  of  The  Brook^ 
I  which  was  not  being  sparklingly  sung.  And  how  any  men  can  be  got  to  sti^  lA 
dl  in  lome  of  onr  drawing-rooms,  I  cannot  imagine,  when  "  a  Utile  mnsic"  is  goinff  cm. 
littte  enough,  there  is,  verily ;  and  I  am  glad  that  some  of  our  musical  critics  naivo 
flBonige  sufficient  to  condemn  the  rubbish  printed,  and  decry  the  performances  we  mb 
ad  hear.  One  of  these  critics  I  have  just  read,  and  agree  with  ham  thai  the  pianoforte 
vast  fed  a  delidotts  trembling  as  the  doubt  passes  over  it  as  to  the  power  of  finger  and 
love  of  pedal  about  to  be  exercised,  as  violent  hands  hasten  to  open  it  for  the  first  coauaL 
Ulio  this  first  comer  should  be  is  debatable  oftentimes — whether  &e  hostess  should  begin 
or  anotiier ;  I  certainly  inclining  to  the  belief  that  proper  courtesy  would  rule  titat  &e 
k^  of  the  house,  or  one  of  her  special  friends  and  companioni^  should  lead  tiie 
Uwce  are  difficulties  and  obstacles,  oftentimes,  of  course,  to  this  plan  ;  but  in  any 
Ikne  wlie  know  the  house  best  should  be  the  first  at  the  instrument.  Once  began, 
ii«ften  no  cessation ;  and  the  question  has  been  asked  as  to  how  much  bad  muaie  a 
UBi  is  bound  to  listen  to  who  wishes  to  retain  the  reputation  of  a  pleasant  member 
of  aociely.  A  Christy  MinstrePs  ballad  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way ;  but  to  have  to  listen 
■t  different  houses,  night  after  niffht,  to  variations  and  variations  on  the  same  senti- 
nwntal  stuff,  is  too  much  of  a  gocd  thine.  Letting  alone  these  instrumental  discom- 
forts, what  more  painful  infliction  coula  be  invented  than  the  vocal  expression  of  the 
modem  aan^  ?  Is  it,  speaks  a  man  in  despair — is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  so  many 
asters,  cousins,  spinsters,  should  display  their  musical  abilities  ?  Some  of  them  surefy 
must  know  that  though  they  have  the  will,  poverty  of  skill  is  theirs  also,  and  sudi  ought 
to  learn  to  be  mercifuL  Art  should  reign  supreme  in  the  drawing-room,  whereas 
Fashion  is  the  goddess  and  decides  the  music  as  she  does  the  colour  of  the  paper  or 
the  ahape  of  the  ourtain-pQles ;  and  when  a  certain  amount  of  musical  performance  is 
required  from  her  devotees,  whether  they  have  skill  or  no  skill  for  the  purpose,  what 
osB  be  expected  but  weariness  and  vexation  ?  Many  will  have  to  join  m  the  task  of 
reformmg  all  this,  and  principally  these  are  the  ladies  themselves  who  relinquish  a 
cheap  mode  of  display,  and  me  variation-monsers,  whose  pieces  of  music  will  lack 
buyoB.  And  then  the  hearers,  the  listeners — they  have  a  duty  to  perform,  without 
necessarily  being  harsh  or  impolite.     For  don't  we  all  now  feebly  gasp  out  *^  Thank 

Cr  when  a  series  of  inane  variations  cm  the  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech  has  just 
L  concluded  ;  and  if  we  appear  satisfied  with  the  &re  thus  offered,  whom  have  we 
to  Uame  but  ourselves  ?  If  men  would  occasionally  ask  for  a  lied  of  Mendelssohn,  or 
a  sonata,  or  one  of  Schumann's  charming  pieces,  the  supply  would  soon  be  forth- 
coming. A  piece  of  classical  music  is  now  the  exception ;  let  it  be  the  rule.  Let 
nmaic  be  elevated  to  its  proper  plaoe  among  the  home  pleasures,  and  then  its  study 
will  be  panned  upon  pure  pnnciples. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUE  FASHION-PLATE. 

TiRTiVG  Toilet. — ^A  black  velvet  bonnet  with  a  fiat  round  crown ;  it  is  edged  all 
iDimd  with  green  silk,  and  trimmed  in  front  witii  velvet  daisies.  Green  ribbon-strings. 
An  under  £ess  of  plain  green  silk,  with  half-tiffht  sleeves,  ornamented  with  narrow 
black  velvet.  The  sldrt,  cut  out  in  tabs  at  the  bottom,  and  trimmed  with  black 
lilk  edged  with  btakl,  forma  a  train  behind  about  two  yards  long  from  the  waist. 
The  upper  dress  of  black  silk  has  no  sleeves.  It  is  scallopped  at  the  bottom,  bordered, 
snd  trimmed  down  each  width  with  green  silk  braid.  The  waistband  has  two  long 
pomted  ends  ornamented  in  the  same  rtyle  as  the  dress.  Six  ribbon  rosettes  are  pboea 
toond  the  bottom  of  the  upper  skirt,  two  behind,  and  two  on  each  side. 

^  IfALKiivo  Toilet. — ^A  white  felt  hat  bound  with  velvet.  A  wreath  of  featibers, 
vnxed  wHh  violet  velvet  fiowers,  adorns  the  brim.  The  upper  dress  and  paletot  are 
made  of  drab  **  drap  moutonne,'*  trimmed  with  jet  and  violet  silk  bands.  A  plain 
Yiolei  silk  under  dress  completes  the  toilet. 


28  &  24.    Paletot 
FOB  A  UTTLB  Boy 

FBOMeTOlOTKABa 
OLD. 

ThiB  paletot  Is  made 
of  dark  blue  clolh.    It 
is  quite   atraight  and 
loose-Qtting.  The  single 
trimming   consists   of 
fine  black  BillcBoutache 
placed  round  the  poc- 
kets, upon  the  sleeves. 

and  in  the  osntre,  at 

the  back,  and  of  two 

rows  of  black  horn  but- 

tons down  the  front. 

^^ 

25.  Neapolitan 

Capeline. 

This  capeline  U  of 

blue  cashmere,    lined 

with  blue  silk,  and 

23,  LiTTUt  Boi's  PALrrot  (fro 

ST.)       trimmed    with    silk         2tLiTitHB< 

I'S  FALROT  (BACK.) 

Bnd  gimp  edging. 

The  dupe  of  thia 

27.     "MAKOH' 

capeliiM  la  simple 

Jacket  foe  i 

TOUBO  Ladi. 

It  forms  both  ft 

hood  and  »  cape. 

A  bow  iriLh  long 
taueU,  formed  of 

Our  prtteniii 
made  of  fine  P»T 
oloth-  and^g« 

ft     itrip   of  OBBh- 

mere  edged  in 
bntton-hoIeBtitch 
with  blftckdlk, 
and  trimmed  with 
guipure,  Is  plftced 

round  thebottoB, 

neok,  and  wnEtt 
with  a  borier  of 
black  velvet  U- 
pels  of  the  Mat 

upon  the  top  of 
thohood. 

upon  Uia  ^^ 

-0-       . 

,„d  upon    ;• 

26.     WAIBTBAKD 

pels  are  pip"* 

withPointb. 

-"""rt's; 

ThUwairtbaod 

oftn  be  made  of 
any     material 

T^4 

BimUar  to  that  of 

the  dress,   or  of 

with  wilt.  A 

black  Bilk,  eatin, 

or  velvet     It  is 

round  -itn  <"" 

corded  all  romid, 

and  fastened  with 

ArimilnrP*"*; 
ifl  worked  ui«» 
e«h  of  the  P«; 

large  ronnd  gimp, 
jet,  or  velvet  but- 

. 

thoinehA 

~^~ 

26.    "  BBlPOIilTAH"  CiPWJMt- 

___ 

■land.  The 
and  Tadon 
the  pec^le 
xdd  put  on ; 


B  of  Kopsral, 
derided  ita 
'olitiGB ;  bnt 
Euperior  to 
wh&t  should 
laid  not  be, 

ladera.  The 
>rdtiiDee,for 
ids  U)  ioSer 
heir  ciutoin- 
nslble  object 
laws  was  to 
kten  expen- 
tQ  must  Dot 
coat  Uian  his 
'  the   "King 

be  oonld  not 

jiotber,  utd 

.object' 


to  Mve  the 
uit "  genenll 
LBter  Btobbes 
'deicril>eB  In 
>  of  AbiUM. 
oireTer,  wen 
tu&]   in  pnt- 

DD.  Tbe  t«l. 
ntua-mftken 
imptdiB,  and 
ited  the  torn- 
I  aeit  Ridrta 
oi  aU  orlti- 


"  HABOIt"  JACKET, 


"S  VX^ZFEr-BOOK. 


trr  a  I  "i4> 


aire 


fcTx,  bat  rrrj  Iho- 
m:  addtfae 
hmll 


^T«    «!«. 


Cif  s  p 


Ml  ittom 

rs  poond  and  a 

sf  55g»r,  half  «n 


iia^  rf 


tiie  ei^s^ 


mr  nftvd  liae.  «: 
If  oft 

citron  muce^ 
RS — tux)  of  U>e 
ittheciDi:^ 

Rdnalhr  «ir  in 
Bed.— Zrt«/  ?>r- 
t  froth,—*  !iff/^ 
*IKS. — One  pouzBcI 
f^d  of  m  frt^ 

kicked,  thi^  or 
«njworth  of 

>ist  SQgmr,  half 
onednun  of 


.«  *^ 


Tben  aAd 
BeaXmlltoscidier 
il,  mad  fill  tbMB 


povndof  «weei  ^ 

(^^^«u>u  of  csBdied  onu^g^ 

of  bttter  almoii^  c^ 


\  »dd  lh»  ^{89  ID  tte  balteiV 

k  qiii:*  ovoD.    P»rt  paper  «▼« 

r,  the  vidtBB  cyf  three  eggs 

piBch  of  povvder-hliie. 

pand  and  cored,  one  pound  of 

•dd  three  qomrters  of  a 

one  poand  of  ^mants 

fine.     Mix  all  together, 

k  pond  of  batter  rabbed  in  hall 
of  eaeepoe  of  lemon,  one  dram 
^^^  two  eggs,  xoU  out,  and  bake 


of  two 
rltt.    IGx  ^vitik  it 


bepide^bot 
.  -  q^imrter  of 


and  sift  as  mnch  more 
of  fine  floor,  four  well- 
tins,  and  bake  in  a  yery  dow 


,- — Quarter 
of  butter^ 


povxnd  of  butter,  half  a  poond  of 
with  an  egg^  loll  out  thin,  and 

of  flour,  quarter  pound  of  treacle, 
<w«noe  of  ginger,  qoarter  ounoe 


RECIPES.  53 

afknum-peeL  Hake  the  ni^t  before  baking:  it  wiU  not  keep  long.^iS^M^^M^ii^;  Three 
qaarters  pound  of  flour,  three  quarters  pound  of  treacle,  quarter  pound  of  coarse  sugar,  six  ounces 
of  batter,  half  ounce  of  ginger,  half  ounce  of  lemon-peel ;  boil  together  the  butter,  sugar,  and 
treacle,  for  ten  minutes,  pour  hat  into  tlM  flour,  foU  Ofoty  and  bake  directly.  This  will  keep. 
—Atutier  K<a/:  One  pound  of  flour,  half  pound  of  sugar,  half  ounce  of  ginger,  a  little 
batter,  natm^,  maoe,  and  a  glass  of  brandy ;  mix  all  together,  and  make  up  with  three 
qurtoB  pound  of  treade^  loH  oot^  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

HoviT  GnreKBBmsABj— Oae  pound  of  floor,  half  pound  of  better,  one  povnd  of  konej, 
aad  a  little  lonon;  make  into  a  thin  paito,  and  pour  vpon  tins  xnbbed  with  butter;  bake 

ToBKBHXBB  Pabkiv. — One  pound  of  oateeal,  two  eonaeB  of  botierv  one^  oonoe  of  ginger, 
aad  a  £bw  carraways ;  wmmoneporodof  treaele,  mix  all  together  into  athin  paete,  poor  into 
Arikmdiahee  buttered ;  bake  in  a  slow  Ofen,  and  let  it  grew  cold  before  turning  oot 

HrrBmiG  Kxrra — Half  pevmd  of  floor,  half  pound  of  bottor,  haU  pound  of  treacle,  qoar- 
ter  pond  of  coarse  sugar,  ginger  tayoor  taste,  and  a  glass  of  brandy.  Drop  on  tin%  and 
baks  in  a  moderate  oren. 

IVFESiAL  GhQfomtBBBJiB. — HMf  poond  of  loaf-sugar,  quarter  pound  of  butter^  ten  oonoea 
of  floor,  the  rind  of  a  kmon,  and  one  egg ;  mix  all  together,  and  drop  on  tins* 

Alxovd  Ptddiso. — ^Hatf  poond  of  almeods  blanched,  and  beaten  fine,  half  pound  of 
M-fiogar,  half  pound  of  mdted  butter,  six  eggs— taking  out  the  iriites  of  two— a  small  r^ 
>od  a  lea-eopfnl  o£  eream ;  h^  paste  round  a  bottared  di^,  add  a  little  branny  to  the  mix- 
ture, and  pour  aU  into  the  cfish.    A  short  tiaae  will  bake  it^ 

Cakx  PusiDiKas. — ^Two  egg^  their  weight  in  floor,  buttw,  andsogar ;  beat  the  hotter  ta 
aensm,  add  the  sugar,  m^  wdl,  then  add  tiie  flour  and  the  eggs,  w^  beatso.  Beat  all 
*°8**w.    Bakeitteupa.    Thki  quantity  will  make  six.    Hali  fill  the  cups  only.    Wine  sauce. 

"^ftisi  GAn& — One  poondof  buttsr  beaten  to^  a  oream,  add  by  degrees  an.  equal  quantify 
^fioor,  a  taUespooofnl  of  yeasty  and  three  eggs.  Let  it  stand  half  an  hour  before  making 
iB^eakes.  Pot  a  flnall  quantify  of  oomnts  into  tiie  centre  of  each  oake.  Boll  aoit  with 
PiAed  sugar  instead  of  flour. 

Hock  Macabookb. — ^Beat  together  half  an  hour  one  peondof  loafpsugar  and  loor  eggs,  tiien 
wonepoondof  flour  and  some  eorrawaysr    Drop  on  tins,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven* 

P^^nio  PuBDiKO. — Six  ounces  boiled  potatoes  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  fife  ounces  sugar 
P*'**^  very  fine,  the  yolk»  of  two  eggsy  and  the  pulp,  juise,  and  rind  of  a^  lemon — the  latter 
*^fiae;  line  a  dish  with  thin  puff  pasta,  and  bake  a  light  bsown. 

^sm^  CxjKaANT  PuDDiNOS. — Quarter  pound  finely  shred  beefsaet,  ttiegEatedorombof  a 

P^^  loaf,  quarter  pound  currants,  two  laxge  q>0(msful  of  finely  pounded  sugar,  half  a  nutmeg 

^*^  a  teaspoonful  of  cream,,  one  da  of  brandy,  a  little  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 

Make  op  Into  six  balls,  tie  in  separate  olotfa%  boil  fifteen  minutes,  pour  white  wine  sauce  over 
them. 

^>0VVD  Bmb  Puihhvo. — ^Half  pound  groond  rioe,  in  two  pints  of  milk ;  when  cold  add 
^  wdl-beaten  eggs,  half  a  nutmeg  grated,  a  gill  of  cream,  a  little  lemon-peel  shred  fine, 
'l*^  poond  bottac^  half  pound  sugar ;  mix,  line  a  dish  with  thin  puff  paste,  and  bake  a 

^Kona — ^Xwo  poundi  flour,  mMt  one  ounce  butter  in  a  little  milk,  mix  with  it  two 
"P^^ifal  of  yeasty  and  add  alittle  (rfthe  floor ;  let  it  stand  fifteen  minutes,  then  add  the  rest 
^  ^floor^  with  sufiSoient  milk  to  make  into  a  stiff  paste ;  roll  out^  and  bake  in  aslow  oven. 
""ovflhlv  two  dooen. 

ToBKSHiXB  Tba  OAEBBi— a  little  thin  cream  warmed,  add  a  lump  of  butter,  and  an  egg, 
^y  few  spooBsfol  of  yeast ;  mix  aU  with  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  light  dough ;  let  it  stand 
^^  adlinfao  round  cakes ;.  let- them  rise  before  the  fixe  on  tins,  and  bake  a  light  brown ; 
^^  butter,  aad  serve  hot. 

^  Caxss. — ^Two  pounds  of  flour,  quarter  pound  loaf-sugar,  four  eggs,  half  pound  of 
^^^t  one  pint  new  milk,  and  a  spoonful  of  yeast ;  boil  the  butter  and  milk  together,  and 
*°^  milk-warm,  mix  with  the  rest».  beating  the  paste  a  long  time ;  bake  twenfy  minutes  in 
*  9^  oven,  in  round  cakes ;  split,  butter,  and  serve  hot. 


OUR  DRAWma-ROOM. 


How  maoh  easierit  is  to  interpret  a  prediction  ii/t^rthe  event  thsn  it  is  before  1   There  are 
aome  lines  going  the  roonds  of  the  papers  now,  showing  ns  that  stormB,  warfare,  and  pes- 
tilence most  always  ensne  if  Ghristmas-daj  falls  on  a  Monday.    Now  it  is  plain  that  last 
Christmas-day  was  on  a  Monday ;  plain  also  that  we  have  had  seyere  tempests,  hard  fight- 
ing, and  thejrinderpeet,  to  say  nothing  of  cholera.    What  is  the  use  of  a  prediction  that 
can  only  be  interpreted  after  the  event?    If  a  vessel  carried  all  her  lights  in  the  stem,  eo  as 
to  mark  her  wake  only,  what  nse  wonld  those  lights  be?    Dr.  Cumming  has  some  remarks 
of  this  kind  in  his  Apooalyptio  Sketches,    By  the  way,  the  doctor  knows  as  well  as  anybody 
that  in  dealing  with  events  to  come  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  precise.    He  had  to  write  a  letter 
in  self-defence  the  other  day  to  the  Hmeif  complaining  of  a  rqport  that  had  gone  abroad  of 
certain  things  that  he  had  never  said.    Now,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  stand  or  fall  by 
what  one  does  say ;  but  it  is  too  bad  to  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  every  idle  report.    How 
little  of  what  Carlyle  calls  the  ''veracities"  is  there  in  the  on  diU  commonly  reported  even 
about  living  people  1    How  much  less  credit  is  tot>e  given  to  the  anecdotes  related  of  the 
illustrious  deadl    It  would  be  not  a  littie  curious  to  trace  one  stoiy  through  its  many  meta- 
morphoses, and  to  count  up  to  how  many  different  people  good  things  have  been  ascribed. 
In  a  book  recentiy  published  entitied,  MemoriaU  of  the  early  IMet  and  JDoinge  of  great 
Lawyers^  by  Miss  Brightwell,  there  is  an  anecdote  of  Judge  Holt,  which  the  Athenteum  takes 
the  pains  to  put  right.    This  ik  the  anecdote  :  '*  Many  persons,  even  of  superior  education, 
contract  the  habit  of  interlarding  their  conversation  with  one  or  two  peculiar  phrases  without 
being  aware  of  it.  An  eiuunple  of  this  was  the  celebrated  lawyer,  whose  perpetually  recurring 
expression  was  '  Lookie,  d*ye  see  1*    An  admirer  of  the  Chief  Justice  one  day  said  to  his 
nephew,  *  Your  uncle  is  a  great  man,  but  what  a  pity  it  is  he  can*t  talk  any  time  together 
without  bringing  in  "  Lookie,  d*ye  see  1** '    '  1*11  break  him  of  it,*  said  the  nephew ;  and  the 
mode  he  adopted  was  the  following :  Holt  had  often  found  fault  with  the  youth  for  not  giving 
his  mind  to  legal  studies.    One  day  the  young  fellow  surprised  him  not  a  littie  by  s4ying, 
'  Well,  uncle,  I  have  thought  much  of  your  advice,  and  have  been  acting  upon  it  so  intentiy 
as  to  have  versified  parts  of  Coke  t^on  lAftteUon,  Shall  I  give  you  a  specimen  V  Holt  nodded 
assent^  and  he  proceeded  thus  t 

'He  that  is  tenant  in  fee 

Need  neither  quake  nor  quiver. 
For  he  hath  it,  "  Lookie,  d*ye  leeT 

To  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.' 

Ah,  you  rogue,*  said  the  old  judge,  *I  understand  you.'**  This  is  the  amended  version : 
'*  The  real  judge  of  the  laughable  occurrenee  thus  misreported  was  old  Sir  Ly  ttieton  Powys ; 
the  wit  was  Philip  Yorke,  afterwards  Lord  Hardwioke,  who  was  in  no  degree  related  either 
to  Chief  Justice  Holt  or  the  judge  actually  ridiculed ;  and  far  from  exclaiming,  *  Ah,  you 
rogue,  I  understand  you,*  Sir  Lyttieton  was  so  totally  blind  to  the  point  of  Yorke*8j0tf  tPooprit 
^which,  by  the  way,  was  uttered  at  a  judge*s  dinner  on  the  western  circuit, — that  on  encoun- 
tering the  barrister  a  few  days  later  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  inquired, '  And  pray,  Mr.  Yorke, 
bow  is  your  poetical  translation  of  Coke  vpon  Lyttelton  getting  on  T  **  Mr.  J.  Cordy  Jeaf- 
freson,  whose  story  of  Not  Dead  Yet  gave  rise  to  a  good  many  lively  jokes  sometime  ago,  has 
written  a  book  about  lawyers,  which  the  Hmes  says  would  be  a  good  deal  better  than  it  is  if 
it  were  only  half  the  length.  This  is  rather  doubtful  praise,  as  it  might  follow  that  as  a 
still  further  improvement  there  should  be  no  book  at  all.    Everybody  knows  the  old  rhyme, 

*'  The  gentieman  who  dines  the  latest 
Is  in  this  street  esteemed  the  greatest ; 
But,  surely,  greater  than  them  all 
Is  he  who  never  dines  at  alL" 


Mdif  of  dining  OT»w»  to  JMlode  horMflaA.  i>an.Maato  of  diafc  hanoHoiiii  !  We  hear 
tea  fiBBooi  FBBfMAmna.k  about  to  viaib  na  oa  thia  ImpmAant  miarion.  Sa  will  ahov  na 
lia^s^  be  doBM ;  oad  haoaaforth  ia  onz  oookaar  faookft  wc  abaH  hava  xaaifaa  for  boil^ 
hjffijfyreaiting,  frfiog^  aftawiaip  hona«     - 

]L¥.N.*oold  tmimut  har  dmwfa^pa  to  aoMa  iwpeotalila  prfntaeHer^  op  pusptlmim  oi 
fm§  npaailaiy;  Drmmimgi^  it  thefr  aie  leaUf  good^  wauld  find  a  aala  aa  oq>iea  for  aeUb 
iirtnietiiig  amateim,  or  drawing-maatera  who  were  too  much  ooewpiad  to  make  theia  omb 
SrawisgB  of  thia  kind  are  frequentlj  leoion  hire. 

ISQUiBSB  msj  obtain  some  Terj  pretty  and  appcopidaia  dealgns  for  the  decoration  of 
dnudMs  bf  aending  two  atampa  to  €<».  and  Ck>.,  Soathampton-street,  Strand.  We  are  no 
idToeates  of  extreme  decoration  in  the  hooae  of  prafeiv  but  at  the  aame  time  can  aee  no  hann 
in  a  fev  simple  and  tasteful  adotBaenta  proper  to  tiia  aaaaon  of  the  year. 

lb  CAjasncsLLYM  our  thanka  are  due  for  throwing  out  an  exeellent  hint.  It  ahall  ha^e 
oor  a&entkm.  We  are  mnch  obliged  alao  to  7.  B.  W.  for  her  auggestion.  We  trust  that 
oar  friends  will  make  a  point  of  favooiing  na  with  ai^  ideaa  that  may  occur  to  them 
tor  the  improvement  of  our  Magazine. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  sends  the  following : 

WHHH  CHBfSTMAS  COKBa 

Mj  friends  !  when  6hristmas  comes  at  Ikst^  receive 

The  joyous  season  with  a  smile,  a  tear — 
A  smiler  forpMseni  welooma^fiE  it  leave 

A  sadnsM  wiifin  the  foodoaes  diseppeai. 
Some  gone  fov  em,  seme  are  abseni  la^ 

BeDMBsber  themr— 0-,  pwss  them  to  the  heart 
WUhin  the  heart!    For  ever  present  are 

!Rle  friends  we  loved ;  we  too  must  soon  depart. 
Bbt  be  not  "  as  ihe  hypoozites,*'  and  wear 

A  ehesffrd  visage ;  eeilebrate  ^e  day  I 
WHb  ohUdven  innoeent  enjoyments  share. 

Wetea^  with  anzioaa'Oares,  maf^stiUbe-gay ! 
Tmst  lib  the  PaiheA.ye  of  Utile  faith  r 

Weeome  not  here  to  suffer  and  to  bleed  ;. 
Bather  to  show  thai  there  ii  life  in  death, 

And  help  the  weaiy  in  their  patienineed.r— B%  B. 

0 

*'BisrQ2rs  CHBTHTMAfl  AinnTAL.**'PaBLicoLA.— Yes^  our  title  was  taken,  our  model 
oopisd  exactly,  hy  Mr.  Wame^  and  Mr.  Hood.  The  first  waa  the  publisher,  the  second  the 
editor.  And  they  did  the  copying  very  thoroughly  and  very  well.  The  lUtutrateti  Time^ 
^^nngh  its  Loun^^,  thus  auma  up  the  case  so  far  as  Beeton7s  Annual  is  concerned : 

*^Beeto%^$  ChrUtmoi  ^nana^the  captain  and  leader  in  this  annual  business,  it  deaervaa 
*&ddttn  have  a  place  of  honour.  Originators  always  come  off  badly  ;  it  is  a  law  of  pro- 
pca^  In  Mr.  Beeton's  Annual — ^the  real  original  Blue  Boar,  and  no  deception — ^the  stories  are 
8^  and  there  is  more  suggestion  of  good  raw  material  for  Christmas  amusement  in  thia 
tein  any  of  its  compeers— I  mean  followers." — Illustrated  Times^  Dec.  15th. 

How  is  it,  t^e  question  arises,  that  so  many  people  who  are  beginning  to  write  prefer 
V^^  to  prose  7  Is  it  easier  7  The  answer  we  received  the  other  day  when  we  put  this  question 
to  a  competent  authority  was — it  it  easier,  and  the  probability  of  insertion  is  greater.  An 
**B&T  <R'  a  tale  call  for  laborious  exertion,  both  to  write  and  read.  They  teke  up  a  large  space, 
*nd  oaiBvited  contributions  of  this  sort  are  re^>eotf  ully  declined,  or  swept  into  tiie  waate- 
fctifajL  A  seiap  of  poetry  atonda  a  better  chanee  ;  it  maf^  fill  up  an  odd  comer,  and  thna  be  ' 
^  iDeaoB  of  glorifying  the  unknown  Apollo  in  the  eyes  of  her  select  circle. 

Wm  some  of  our  readers  kindly  tell  M  P.  where  she  can  obtain  a  quantity  of  prettily- 
eokmied  prints  to  cover  a  screen  with  7  Bohinson  Crusoe — Beeton's— can  be  ordered  through 
Boj  bookseller,  or  can  be  had  by  sending  stomps  to  the  amount,  and  twopence  for  postoge,  to 
^wwick  House,  Fatemoster-row,  B.C. 
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No,  Pbbttt  Puss,  with  joa  we  haTe  no  patience.  It  is  written  in  the  Wise  Book,  ''it  U  • 
qK>it  to  a—**  well,  to  one  worthy  to  wear  the  asinine  tiara  of  tribulation — **  to  do  miaohief.** 
Yon  have  eridentiy  sported  with  the  man's  feelings,  and  now  jou  ''jilt*'  him.  We  do  not 
think  from  what  you  say  that  Borneo  is  deeply  smitten  with  yon ;  we  rather  suspect  his  Tanity 
is  the  most  wounded ;  but  you  are  none  the  less  to  blame  on  that  account.  We  adriae  yon 
to  read  the  following  lines,  kindly  sent  to  us  by  C.  C.  M.  (Vienna  Neaban  8tiftgaaBe> 
Borhaps  they  may  strike  home. 

ALEXANDRINE. 

Maiden  of  proud  GreoiAn  blood. 
Thy  flaahing  eye  and  rayen  tresses 
■    •  Have  iped  the  dart  in  wanton  mood 

-  Which,  rankling  deep,  my  soul  distresses. 

Look  on  my  cheek,  so  pallid  now. 

And  on  my  lip— and  on  this  token 
Of  many  a  waimly-nttered  tow. 

Predestined  only  to  be  broken. 

Yet  fondly,  spite  this  emel  feat, 

I  lore  thee,  and  eould  love  thee  erer. 
Did  not  thy  smile,  so  deadly  sweet. 

Declare  too  plainly  we  must  serer. 

Go,  then,  false,  dusky,  thorn-clad  rose  I 
^  Thy  flashing  eye  and  raren  tresses 

And  beauty-flushing  cheeks  will  lose 

Ere  long  the  charm  which  each  possesses. 

The  only  plan  ihat  Janib  can  adopt  is  to  submit  one  or  more  of  her  oompositions  to 
some  respectable  publisher.  Of  course,  no  opinion  can  be  given  as  to  their  merit  or  delete 
until  they  have  been  examined.  Jaiob  is  anxious  to  do  something  to  help  those  at  home. 
With  the  same  worthy  object  in  view  A  Ck)UNTBT  Gibl  writes  to  us  and  tells  a  sad  tale  of 
repeated  disappointment.  She  has  answered  many  advertisements  without  any  raipeasB; 
he  has  sent  fees  to  agency  ofSoes  without  any  result.  She  wishes  to  know  which  is  the  best 
office— the  safest  in  London— for  a  governess  to  apply  to.  Now  in  this  matter  many  of 
our  lady  correspondents  will  be  able  to  assist  us,  and  we  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  hear 
fheir  opinion.    It  is  a  subject  of  serious  importance. 

Helen  Mabt,  near  Monmouth,  writes  to  complain  of  her  governess,  whose  discipline 
appears  to  be  of  an  old  fashion  and  severe  pattern.  The  schoolmistress  immortalised  bf 
Shenstone  was  accustomed  to  rule  her  charges  in  the  way  described,  but  it's  altogether  out  of 
date.  Even  if  Helen  Mabt  is  the  very  opposite  from  tractable,  the  treatment  she  describes 
is  only  calculated  to  make  her  worse.  She  should  inform  her  friends,  and  get  them  to  interfere. 

Two  correspondents,  who  write  very  badly — in  blue  ink — and  if  possible  spell  still  wors^ 
address  us  on  the  subject  of  matrimony.  They  want  to  make  the  leap  through  the  golden 
hoop,  and  consider^ that  if  their  wishes  were  made  known  in  the  "drawing-room,"  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  it.  We  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  and  we  advise  both 
young  ladies  to  improve  their  education,  and  to  try  to  exercise  some  share  of  modesty  and 
good  sense. 


Oabes  tor  Bikdzno.— Handsome  doth  cases  for  binding  Volume  IV.  of  "The  Youno  Ekoijsh- 
WOICAN"  (Nob.  79  to  100)  are  now  ready.  Cover  for  the  Numbers,  la.  M.  Portfolio  for  the  Sop- 
plements,  la,  6cL 

Messrs.  Wabd,  Look,  and  Ttleb  beg  to  inform  Subscribers  that  they  will  bind  the  Nomhert 
comprising  Volume  IV.  at  the  following  rate :  Town,  2».  64. ;  Country,  da.  6cL*   Portfolio  exclusive. 

Subscribers  should  forward  their  Numbers  by  book-post  prepaid),  leaving  the  ends  of  the  parcel 
open,  at  the  rate  of  a  Id  per  Jib. 

*  For  the  above  price  the  volume  is  xetuxned  to  Country  Subscriben  post  free. 
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THE  HYMN  OF  LOVE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OTTO'S  UNBEAflONABLE  PBSJUDIOBS— MIKNA*S  OONFIDAlinrfl. 

THE  Herr  Notarins  would  not  hear  of  the  proposed  yioit  to  AaoheiL  He  also, 
donhtleaB,  shared  Otto'a  theoriqi  concemiiig  the  unHelfiwh  and  sweetly  self-sacrificing 
duty  of  woman ;  for,  without  at  aU  considering  Minna^s  inclination  in  the  matter, 
ke  si  oooe  negatived  the  proposition.  Certainly  not.  No,  no.  Who  was  to  keep  him 
ttoipany,  to  mind  Am  house,  to  make  hU  breakfast  and  tea,  to  see  after  Am  daily  mehl' 
tpetie  (a  sort  of  pudding),  to  sing  to  him  in  the  quiet  evenings  ?  No,  no.  If  the 
liifioe  Bertha  felt  so  anxious  to  renew  acquaintance  with  her  cousin,  let  her  oome  to 
BcKgjiwim  to  see  her.  Tes,  let  her  come  to  Bergheim.  He  wrote  off  himself  to  tell 
heric 

Hie  Herr  Otto  MfiUer  was  unreasonably  displeased  at  the  news  of  the  Herr  Pi^*s 
deeaion.  A  cold  hard  light  filled  his  eyes  when  Minna  gaily  told  him.  And  what 
tyei  he  had,  to  be  sure  1  At  times  they  could  melt  to  the  utmost  tenderness  ;  then 
'wonderful  shadows  came  into  them,  and  the  whole  face  softened  with  them.  But 
^len  be  was  displeased  Minna  shrank  from  meeting  them ;  for  it  pained  her  inex- 
prwihly  to  see  looking  so  hard  and  cold  the  dear  beautiful  eyes  of  which,  waking 
ind  sleq^ing,  she  so  often  dreamed.  And  0,  as  cold  and  gleaming  as  polished  steel 
^  they  now  appear ! 

"  But,  thou  dear  Otto,**  pleaded  his  bride,  softly  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,-* 
"^wbyisit  that  thou  wilt  dislike  Bertha  even  before  seeing  her?  Thou  art — ^thou 
nmst  be  somehow  mistaken  about  her.  That  is,  I  mean  that  Bertha  is  so  gay,  so 
cierer,  so  accomplished,  so  lovely,  thou  wilt  surely  like  her  after  alL** 

**  Not  I ! — ^by  no  means  1**  cried  the  unreasonable  Otto.  "  I  know  full  well  what  she 
ii  from  her  letter.  Tes,  truly.  A  waxen-faced  German  doU,  decked  out  by  a  French 
aiDinar.  A  fine  companion  this  for  my  innocent,  humble-minded  Minna,  whose  little 
hud  she  will  cram  with  folly,  whose  little  brain  she  will  turn  with  her  French  senti- 
BCDt,  her  French  conceits.'*^ 

TOL,!.  FKB.IS67,  F 
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"  Dear  Otto  I**  Minna^s  eyes  swam  with  tears,  so  deeply  was  she  pained  hy  the 
nngracious  speech.  Her  lover  did  not  see  the  drops  in  her  downcast  eyes,  hut  the 
expression  of  the  little  face  moved  him. 

*^  Well,  Minnchen,"  he  said,  passing  his  hand  caressingly  over  her  hair,  '*  I — I  only 
meant  that  she  would  /ry  to  do  this.  Be  on  thy  guard  and  heed  her  not.  What  canst 
thou  know  of  the  world,  brought  up  in  this  quiet  village  ?  Whereas  I  know  it ;  have  I 
not  spent  a  year  myself  in  Paris  ?  And  my  dislike  to  one  coming  hither  from  the  very 
hotbed  of  worldliness  and  folly  is  my  fear  tiiat  she  may  spoil  thy  sweet  simple  nature. 
Say  thou  art  not  angered,  my  sweetheart.*' 

Angered — against  him!  Well  he  Jmew  what  a  hyperbole  that  was.  Why,  he 
smiled  as  he  pot  the  question,  knowing  what  a  look  of  loving  wonderment  it  would 
bring  isto  the  dear  eyes  and  candid  &oe.  Ah,  truly  was  Minna  spoiling  her 
lover ;  he  was  growing  all  too  self-satisfied,  too  masterful.  Had  Minna  been  wise,  she 
would  have  tried  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent  of  her  affection  for  him ;  but 
alas,  that  is  a  lesson  women  only  learn  from  experience,  and  Minna  was  as  yet  unskilled 
in  the  matter.  She  loved  Otto  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  and  of  that  Otto  had  been 
quite  aware  long — ay,  long  before  herself  even  ;  so  that  now  she  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  begin  to  hide  or  disguise  her  sentiments.  She  loved  Otto,  and  was  proud  of 
her  love ;  why  should  he  not  see  it  ?  Such  an  idea  had  never  even  occurred  to  her. 
Between  ourselves,  it  was  a  pity  it  did  not  suggest  itself ;  a  pity  it  did  not  suggest 
itself  long  since — a  very  great  pity. 

A  few  posts  later  brought  a  reply  from  the  cousin  Bertha.  This  letter,  written  in 
faultless  German,  was  addre^ed  to  tke  unele  Withelm.  In  it  the  writer  gladly,  yes, 
with  all  her  heart,  accepted  his  kind  invitation.  The  very  next  week  should  find  her  at 
Bergheim— dear  old  Bergheim,  that  she  so  longed  to  revisit. 

Meveover,  iSbmm  was  a  liv«ly  Frenck  epistle  ibr  M ukm^  lyiittnu  in  so  fively  tad 
affeotioBaie  a  itisiB  tiiad  ahe^  m  hf  so  of  oonqiMrin^  or  sofleBiBg  OMo's  nnreasoaabte 
][Nfejodic«8)  gave  it  to  hka  to  nad.  Bat,  halving  read  it.  Otto  handed  it  back,  dsdanng, 
witli  a  most  oootenptuous  shake  of  the  head,  that  it  w«i  j«tt  such  as  ose  miglit  have 
looked  for  firam  a  tmart^  flippant,  eluftUnng,  pert,  eoBCMidted,  Iwnohsicd  «oqtMlle» 
Thns  did  te  mdely  stigmalMe  tiM  elegant,  lovely  oonsn  Bertha. 

K(yw  Xinna  h*d  to  prcpice  far  the  vee^^tion  of  her  visitor.  In  her  kiodfy  wnf 
Bertha  bad  said,  "  I  mean  to  share  ^  little  roem,  dear  ooona;  and  then  it  w^  km  8» 
gay,  so  gay !  Ah,  I  promise  thee  that  there  we  shall  have,  between  four  eyes,  nuuiy  a 
MtUa  inteverting  okat."  Tha  nBiMMsaUe  Qtt«  had  knit  hia  hcows  and  mufbtered  some- 
tfuBg  between  his  teeth  wli«a  ha  caae  to  this  passage ;  bat  as  he  made  no  aadHUt 
remark  thswon,  Miwa  qniaiiy  kt  it  pamaa  part  of  hia  odd  prejndioe  against  tine  frir 
oonain. 

NevwitheleaiS  the  propoead  dwrnring  acMmgammit  was  not  caexied  out.  Mfawa 
aluraak  fsom  it  somehow.  She  oonld  not  bear  to  bring  a  ttraiiger*-^>r  one  abneet  a 
stranger— into  the  chariahed  paivarf  of  bar  own.  little  saom.  Minna  was  a  dreamer,  ta 
be  sure,  and  this  may  have  been  one  of  her  dreamy  fancies.  Yea ;  tUs  IMa  veom, 
her  own  dear  Utide  oaom,  ^e  deemed  qmta  aaared  to  harkre  for*Otto.  Here  shedared 
ev«a  speak  kM  tiioaghts  akrad ;  te  tiie  piatvoEea  on  the  walk,  and  tbe  ehirasy  ckaifB, 
and  the  quaiat  <^  tables,  and  every  pajm  of  glam  in  tiia  wdndMra,  aH  were  deep  in  hsr 
confidence,  and  felt  qnita  a  friandlgr  sympatibgr  in  ksr  fleoitaga.  Ait,  no ;  no  stmager 
dumld  come  heoa  to  iatarrupt  tiua  fnaadifjF  wiwkrwtandiwg. 

When  Mnna,  annuig  in  her  efaambev^wiaikMr,  had  amved  at  thk  oenolasiein,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  her  own  inaats  lejoioiag  i^ereat  at  onoe  oommnuoated  itsetf'te'aV 
the  ffrWTtliay  inanimate  ol^jeeta  ia  and  akaot  the  room.  The  vary  appk-treea  peepinf  is 
from  the  orchard  nodded  their  boughs  approvingly,  and  ckpped  their  leavea  togeiheris 
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lock  ddight.  Tbe  ponderous  okl  oak  diain,  phlegmatic  m  was  their  temperament,  ware 
90  far  excited  as  to  impart  a  broad  grin  to  the  faces  peeping  forth  from  the  caryed 
meate  Qfoii  their  banks.  The  sfnder-kgged  tables,  good-natored  goblins  thai  they 
vere,  fl|nwkd  about  tbdr  twisted  limbs  in  a  maonar  most  ludioroas  to  behold, — tbe 

Bde  mode  tkey  bad  of  indicating  joy.    The  window-curtains,  to  which  a  playful  breesa 

kat  voice  and  motion,  waved  and  rustled  abont  in  graoaf  u%-  ogprsesed  glee ;  and  the 

pktQre-fraaes  wmkad  and  twinkled  in  exuberance  of  mir& 

'^Tei,''  whispered  Minna,  "would  not  one  say  they  knew  all  about  tiie  matter  in 

^air  own  way  ?    And  indeed  it  m  bettw,  far  better  so.** 


GHAPTER  V. 

THE  COUSIN  BEBTHA— THORNS  DT  THE  "  E08E-GABLAND." 

Otto  had  refused  to  go  to  the  station  to  meet  the  expected  viMtctf ;  but  he  promised 
to  spfod  his  evening,  as  usw^  at  the  house  of  the  Herr  Notacy. 

Kow  Otto,  spite  of  his  avowed  abhoTBence  of  vanity  or  conceit,  was  by  no  means* 
free  from  these  very  faults.  No  indeed  I  Few  young  men  in  Bevf heim  VBiner  of  theitf 
paenns^  or  better  satisfied' with  their  own  endowments,  than  the  same  Herr  Otto  MMler^ 
B^  then  Herr  Otto  MMer  had  such  a  grave  q^iet  manner,  and  was  so  free  from  any 
apfMueat  fopfeiy  ef  dress,  gait,  or  speech,  that  no  one  ever  looked  upon  him  as  either 
'wn  orsMioefibed.  Neverthdess  he  was  both.  Tes,  mueh  as  we  must  regret  Bttch 
stains  on  the  ehanieter  <^  Minna's  gtorifled  hero,  trath  compek  sue  to  say  tiiat  be  was 
be& 

I  w(mder,  I  wonder,  what  wonld  Minna  have  said  had  she  seen  her  no^le  Otto  al 
his  lailet?  1  wenderwhat  she  would  have  thought  of  the  little  array  of  pevfames,  and 
rsiCMULB,  and  pontadeS)  and  fragrant  washes^  and  marvelfeus^  endowed  hand-pastes, 
and  aU  the  rest  el  the  pasaphenialia  ?  i  w«»der  what  would  she  have  satd  if  told 
that  her  aianly  Otto  had  spent, — ^yes,  full  an  hour  adovning  his  person  beiore  submit- 
ting it  to  tiie  faatidions  eyes  ef  the  fa^iionable  Fraulein  Bertha  Aiken  ? 

Bot  ahe  knew  only  thAt  Ottoy  when  he  enteMd  hv  pvetty,  qoaint,  oak-wainsooted 
saail,  leaked  so  handsome  and  bnlliant  as  almost  to  take  away  her  breath.    Otto  had^ 
too  much  taste  to  overdeck  himself  for  the  occasion  ;  his  drees  was  quiet,  in  perfeotk 
ksipifH'  ?  ^^  ^  possessed  tbe  rare  art  of  seeming  perfestly  careless  and  unstudied, 
^iisn  in  realiiy  such  seeming  was  in  a  great  degree  the  effect  of  elaboration.    So^ 
ICana  never  dreamt  of  ihe  long  oar^M  tcilet  in  honour  of  hw  cousin's  arrivaL 

Otto  came  in  when  Berthn  was  in  the  middle  of  a  song.    Ah,  what  a  superb  voice> 
us  hers!    Long  before  he  reanhed  the  house  of  ti>e  Berr  Notadus,  Otto  had  heard  the 
nchf  Inil^  liqnid  notes  floating  towiuds  him  on  the  evening  air.    In  common  with  most 
Genaans^  the  young  man  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  spite  of  hie  pre judicee 
aguBst  the  new-eomer,  he  ttlt  his  soul  melt  and  tremble  as  the  lovely  vcnoe  that  could 
only  be  here  filled  the  air  with  tender  melody.    In  the  little  garden  without  he  paused 
to  listen.    Bttt  she  had  just  oommeaced  another  song,  very  diflwent  firom  the  last 
gJ(Hiou8  strain ;  and  now  his  lip  curled,  tbe  softened  expression  left  his  face.    This  was 
a  afyle  oi  mnaic  be  heartiiy  detested^ — a  light  French  air,  in  which  music  and  words 
both  required  an  exceedingly  rapid  and  skilful  enunciation.    He  could  not  but  admire 
the  flieai  ringing  notes  of  the  skiger,  and  the  care  and  skill  she  ^splayed-;  but  these 
oedd  not  reoeneile  him  to  the  flimsy,  over-adorned  music.    While  listening,  he  £elt  all 
lusfeejudioes  against  Frmch  frivolity  and  artificial  educations  return  tenfold.    He  was 
ntheri^aaaedatthis ;  for  having  predetermined  not  to  like  the  German^Ftench  lady,  it 
had  niher  annoyed  him  to  feel  himself  softening  towards  her.    So  he  entered  the 
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house,  and  walked  into  the  saal  as  careleflB  and  as  stolid  as  he  had  originally  purposed 
showing  himself. 

The  cousin  Bertha,  being  seated  at  the  piano  with  her  back  to  the  door,  did  not  at 
once  perceive  the  yonng  man*8  entrance.  Minna  and  the  Herr  Papa  saw  him,  however, 
and  the  latter  nodded  friendlily ,  while  his  bride  smilingly  motioned  to  him  to  approach. 
He  obeyed,  and  drew  near  the  group  at  the  piano,  whereupon  th^  cousin  Bertha  shot  one 
quick  glance  at  him,  continuing  her  song  without  betraying  further  any  sense  of  his 
presence.  Truly  was  she  too  well  accustomed  to  the  brilliant  audiences  of  Paris  salons  to 
care  one  pin  for  a  listener  more  or  less.  Yet  Otto— would  it  be  credited  ? — ^was  secretly 
piqued  at  this,  and  was  thereby  further*confirmed  in  his  prejudices.  Notwithstanding 
the  really  startling  beauty  of  the  nonchalante  lady,  he  forthwith  began  to  make  in  his 
own  mind  a  series  of  comparisons  betwixt  her  and  his  gentle  bride  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  the  new-comer. 

The  song  over,  he  was  presented  in  due  form,  yet  with  a  lamentable  want  of  self - 
poBsession,  by  the  blushing  Minna,  who  feared  while  going  through  the  ceremony  even 
to  look  her  cousin  in  the  face,  so  conscious  was  she  of  all  the  pride  and  love  that  filled 
her  eyes.  Yes ;  Otto  was  forced  to  admit  mentally  that  Minna  was  at  times  even 
absurdly  timid  and  childish. 

Lovely  indeed  was  the  cousin  Bertha.  Very  tall,  with  a  pliant  grace  of  figure  that 
lent  a  charm  to  her  smallest  motion.  Her  features  were  classically  regular,  her  ddn 
wax-like ;  her  dimpled  cheeks  rivalled  the  soft  bright  glow  that  nestles  in  the  bosom 
of  the  June  roses.  Her  black  hair,  turned  back  so  as  to  display  the  smooth  white  brow, 
formed  a  right  queenly  diadem  for  the  delicate  head.  Her  dark  brilliant  eyes  sparkled 
imd  flashed  like  stars,  actually  dazzling  at  times  by  the  gleams  they  emitted.  Right 
rglorious,  O,  inexpressibly  glorious,  was  the  beauty  of  the  cousin  Bertiia  I 

Otto,  being  asked  in  turn  to  sing,  complied.  He  had  a  rich  voice,  and  managed  it 
with  taste  and  feeling.  So,  when  he  had  ended,  and  Minna  sat  still,  with  tears  trem- 
bling behind  her  eyelids.  Otto  was  gratified  by  hearing  the  warmly-expressed  enoo- 
miums  of  the  cousin  Bertha.  She  praised  the  song,  she  praised  the  voice,  she  praised 
the  skill  of  the  singer,  and  that  in  a  frank  way  that  made  such  praise  charming.  In- 
deed, Otto  began  to  own  that  the  Fraulein  possessed  infinite  taste  and.discemment  and 
was,  on  the  whole,  fax  less  spoilt  and  affected  than  anyone  could  possibly  have  ex- 
pected. 

Bertha,  without  at  all  seeming  to  do  so,  watched  the  lovers  doeely.  As  the  evening 
wore  on,  and  the  gentleman's  usual  manner  became  apparent,  it  was  with  no  small 
surprise  that  she  saw  the  unquestioned  mastery  he  wielded  over  his  bride.  Such  a 
49tate  of  things  was  utterly  opposed  to  all  her  ideas  and  experiences. 

"  Truly  is  the  girl  imbecile,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  to  allow  her  lover  to  treat  her  so 
atrangely !  How  condescendingly  he  talks  to  her !  with  what  an  air  he  bids  her  do  this 
or  that !  I  must  certainly  give  her  a  few  hints  as  to  how  she  ought  to  play  off  so  proud 
an  adorer.  Heavens  I  if  I  were  in  her  place,  would  I  not  tease  and  humble  him  ?  She 
does  not  deserve  a  lover,  for  she  no  more  knows  how  to  manage  him  than  a  child — 
less  than  many  a  child  I  have  known.  It  really  vexes  me  to  see  his  airs.  O,  silly 
Minna  I" 

For  the  lady,  from  the  first,  had  been  more  heedful  of  Otto's  presence  than  he  had 
deemed  her.  True,  she  only  acknowledged  his  introduction  to  her  by  a  bow — the 
slightest  bow  and  smile— while  still  retaining  her  seat  at  the  piano,  over  the  keys  of 
which  her  pretty  hands  kept  straying.  Nevertheless  she  had  felt  curious  as  to  who  the 
handsome  guest  might  be,  who  was  so  much  at  home  and  on  such  familiar  terms  with 
her  unde  and  cousin.  For  Minna,  in  her  shy  way,  had  shrunk  from  previously 
naming  Otto  to  her,  knowing  well  how  little  she  could  depend  on  her  self-possession 
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where  he  was  in  question.  To  be  snre,  Bertha  mnst  know  all  about  it— that  Tery  night 
even — ^bat,  but  she  need  not,  oonld  not  tell  her  before.  So  Minna  held  her  tongne 
oonoeming  her  betrothed  brid^^room,  and  when  he  so  suddenly  appeared  at  the  piano, 
he  became  to  the  new-oomer  a  source  of  great  speculation.  Even  before  the  dose  of 
the  brief  ceremony  of  introduction,  however,  Minna^s  blushing  and  stammering  had 
betrayed  her  to  her  experienced  visitor.  And  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
vast  was  her  mental  wonderment  to  think  that  this  handsome  young  HeirMiiller,  with 
his  fine  figure,  heavenly  eyes,  and  noble  bearing,  was  the  betrothed  of  the  plain,  un- 
accomplished, country-bred  Minna  I  A  dear  affectionate  child,  it  was  true,  but  bo 
insignificant  and  even  awkward,  while  her  lover  was  so  handsome,  so  well-bred,  so 
perf  ectiy  dressed.  Truly  was  it  incomprehensible  I  **  Were  there  indeed  such  a  thing 
as  a  love-drink,"  said  the  cousin  Bertha  to^herself ,  "  I  would  feel  tempted  to  say  that 
the  little  maiden  had  slyly  contrived,  some  time  or  other,  to  slip  a  dose  into  his  wine. 
Holy  Yiigin  I  what  can  he  see  to  admire  in  her  ?" 

Just  then  Otto  was  asking  his  bride  to  sing  with  him  the  duet  he  had  brought  her 
to  learn  some  days  previous.  Nervous  about  singing  before  Bertha,  and  fearful  of 
displeasing  or  of  mortifying  him  by  acquitting  heifielf  badly,  Minna  tried  to  excuse 
herself.  But  tins  Otto  did  not  understand ;  he  wished  to  sing  this  duet,  and  he  would 
sing  it.  Minna  must  not  be  so  absurdly  timid.  He  bent  down  to  her,  and  in  a  quiet 
undertone  repeated  his  desire.  His  wishes  were  not  to  be  disputed,  so  poor  Minna 
lilentiy  rose  and  seated  herself  at  the  piano. 

But,  alas,  she  was  so  foolishly  nervous  that  her  really  sweet  voice  quivered  and 
failed,  and  the  first  ill-assured  notes  coming  after  the  rich  tones  of  the  cousin  Bertha, 
offered  indeed  a  disheartening  contrast.  More  than  once  she  was  on  the  point  of 
rising  in  despair  and  declaring  she  could  not  sing.  Yet,  ever  anxiolis  to  obey  Otto,  ehe 
forced  herself  to  continue.  She  saw  that  he  was  already  mortified,  and  that  did  not 
mend  matters.  The  terrible  minor  passage  was  at  hand.  Trembling  and  confused, 
she  lost  her  Uttie  remnant  of  self-possession,  dashed  at  it  too  soon — stopped  short — 
b^;an  again — sang  false — tried  in  vain  to  recover  herself — ^then,  finding  that  Otto  had 
ceased  singing,  sprang  up,  with  crimsoned  face,  stammering  forth  some  unintelligible 
apology.  Here  was  a  disaster !  But  had  Otto  done  right,  he  could  have  soothed  her 
with  a  word  ;  that  word  came  not.  Otto  was  far  too  deeply  mortified  at  the  exhibi- 
tion they  had  made  to  say  it.    And  this  the  poor  child  saw  plainly. 

But  then  Otto  was  not  a  considerate  person  by  any  means.  He  asked  Minna 
with  a  forced  smile  what  had  come  over  her,  and  sent  a  first  jealous  pang  right 
through  the  littie  heart  that  beat  only  for  him,  by  turning  to  the  cousin  Bertha 
and  asking  her  to  show  the  silly  child  Juno  the  part  should  be  sung.  Bertha  smilingly 
complied,  and  Minna,  with  a  strange  sore  feeling  in  her  breast,  shrank  into  a  chair  to 
listen  to  her  visitor's  voice  blending  with  rich  effect  with  Otto's,  and  surmounting 
without  effort  difficulties  which  to  her  had  seemed  so  great.  For  a  minute  she  felt 
angry  with  Otto  for  his  unkindness,  but  long  before  the  unlucky  duet  was  ended  she 
had  reproached  herself  fifty  times  for  this.  How  could  Otto  suppose  that  anyone 
could  be  so  exacting  and  ill-tempered  as  to  resent  her  cousin's  singing  with  him  ? 
Minna  blushed  at  the  enormity  of  her  exactingness.  It  was  she  who  was  unkind  and 
unreasonable.  Besides,  so  horribly  had  she  sung  1  how  could  he  know  all  the  pains 
she  had  expended  on  that  unlucky  part  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  must  indeed  suppose 
that  she  had  never  practised  it  at  all,  that  she  had  no  desire  to  please  him.  Had  he 
known,  he  would  not  have  been  so— no,  no,  not  unkind ;  he  never  was  and  never 
could  be  that ;  but  then  he  would  have  looked  and  spoken  otherwise. 

She  had  plenty  of  time  to  scold  herself,  and  to  lefiect ;  for  the  first  duet  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another  and  another, — all  those  that  aJte  used  to  sing  with  Otto, 
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bat  whioh  he  now  eageri j  selected  for  trial  with  the  Franiein  Bertha.  The  good  papa 
was  dosing,  the  smgers  absorbed  in  their  music ;  to  JVCiaa  had  otaly  te  sit  still  and 
listen,  and  reproach  hers^  for  her  ill-temper — she  fdt  ao  iiiiwndbJe^  aay  way,  if  she 
were  not  ill  tempered,  sboaM  she  fe^  so  ? 

Otto  and  Bertha  nng  en.  Th^  seemed  enchanted  to  &nd  how  'vpell  tiMy  could 
sing  together.  Otto  had  ne^er  before  heard  his  own  Toiee  to  snoli  adTSOtage ;  with 
hers  it  soanded  twice  as  well  as  it  liad  ever  done  betoe.  It  ne^er  even  oocnrred  to 
Jum  that  dear  Mttle  Minna  might  feel  hnrt  at  being  thus  wholly  set  aside.  It  was  a 
piece  of  ntter  thonghtkssneas  on  his  part,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  vani^.  For  it 
must  be  owned  that  he  thought  move  of  the  improyed  effect  of  his  own  ▼«■»  than  of 
that  of  his  fair  f eUow-siDger.    Tes,  this  is  the  sin^de  trutii. 

Meantime,  spite  of  all  Miuia^s  sdf -r^iroadies,  die  continued  to  feel  wretchedly 
heart-sore  and  jealous.  The  more  she  fought  against  such  unworthy,  aoob  base  weak- 
ness, the  stronger  it  grew.  More  than  once,  on  pretence  of  stooping  f>ver  the  music- 
stand,  did  she  wipe  away  the  big  bitter  tears  that  came  welling  up  from  hier  yery  heart. 
"Whenever  Otto's  eyes  (danced  to  meet  hers,  she  foroed  hersdf  to  smile  sweetly  as  ever. 
This  was  not  easy,  with  all  her  remorse  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  un- 
utterably relieved  when  Otto  rose  to  go. 

Some  sense  of  his  want  of  consideration  for  the  quiet  girl  must  have  crossed  Otto  s 
mind  when  he  took  her  hand  in  his  to  say  good-night ;  for  he  did  not  at  once  release  it, 
but  held  it  close  and  firmly,  while  he  looked  questioningly  into  the  loving  eyes  that 
met  his.  Minna  coloured ;  her  ^elids  drooped  beneath  the  gaze,  fearful  lest  he  might 
read  her  wicked  feelings,  and  be  pained  thereby. 

And  was  not  all  her  trouble  more  than  repaid  when  she  felt  the  loag  tender  dasp 
of  her  bridegroom's  hand,  and  heard  him  softly  whisper,  **  A  good-night,  and  dream 
Hiou  of  me,  my  dading  little  dtald  I" 

Ah,  but  1 — ah,  but ! — yet  has  poor  Minna  to  leam  what  sharp  tiioms  lie  hidden  'neath 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  that  adorn  the  iv^^se-garland  of  love*s  weaving. 
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Ah  me !  where  are  my  Valentines, 
To  whom  I  wrote  such  gudung  lines 

In  those  sweet  days  of  yore  ? 
How  time  has  changed  them  !  can  it  be 
That  I  have  lived  such  change  to  see. 

And  yet  may  witness  more  ? 

Kate,  whose  slim  waist  I Ve  oft  embraced, 
And  thought  with  sjlph-like  quickness  graced, 

Has  had  to  take  to  ^'  Banting  f 
While  Jane,  who,  active  as  a  fawn. 
Once  used  to  skip  upon  our  lawn, 

Can't  get  up  without  panting. 
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Livia,  who  ftlwaja  cbeased  sa  swaU, 
Hm  iiA'er,  altbovgh  ibe  was  a  beUe, 

A  bnabaail  loiud  to  riag  bar  ; 
And  Julia,  quiet  and  demure, 
I  never  could  have  thought,  I'm  sure, 

She'd  be  an  Opera  singer. 

Lucy,  whooe  leg  and  foot  so  neat, 
Whesfl^er  I  met  her  in  'the  street, 

Exdtod  admiration, 
Staois  now  (her  pardon  I  must  pray 
For  n^t  I  am  about  to  say) 

'€>n  sure  and  firm  foundation. 

Maud,  who  so  many  men  refused. 
Has  now  to  love  and  be  amused 

With  pet  cats  and  canaries ; 
While  Fanny,  whom  I  ne^  thought  nice, 
Has  actaaUy  been  married  twiee — 

Which  ibows  how  fortvne  varies. 

AHce,  who  nsad  to  dance  with  ma, 
Kow  never  dasoes,  save  it  be 

Witli  vkient  rheomatie ; 
And  Ann's  sweet  voice,  I've  beard  it  sand, 
Kow  fiQs  her  husband  more  in&i  dread 

Than  whb  a  bliss  ecstabic. 

Bessie  was  sAwi^  false  as  £ftir ; 

But  now  she's  got  false  teeth  and  hair, 

A  Jaaebel  I  rank  bee 
Blanche  sides  no  more  to  cover-sides. 
But  DoMaS'ZBeeting  "  hobbies"  rides ; 

For  which  the  paupers  thank  her. 

Emma  at  diess  chedonated  me, 
But  she  win  never  laated  be  ; 

▲t  least  BO  I've  been  thiiddng. 
Mabel's  sweet  blush  once  vied  the  rose, 
But  now  the  red's  all  on  her  nose — 

I  hope  it's  not  throu|^  drinking. 

An^  is  dead,  and  Hannah  too ; 
Agnes,  if  what  I  hear  is  true. 

Is  dyeing  every  morning. 
Ellen  the  flirt  is  single  still. 
Although  it  is  against  her  will'; — 

Coquettes,  at  this  take  warning ! 

Enough  of  them ;  the  lot  is  mine 
To  have  a  life-long  Valentine : 

O,  would  that  life  were  louger ! 
For  though  we*re  getting  stout  and  old. 
My  Carrie's  love  has  ni>t  grown  cold ; 

Our  mutual  love  grows  stronger. 


88.  Pattebh  fob  a.  Lady's  Hokhino  Dbkbh. 

This  dresa  is  mftde  of  brown  poplin,  wltli  »  Ugh  pUIn  bodice,  ud  s  mittband,  from  whkh 

depend  teyea  lappeta  of  the  lame  mBtcrial;  lappeta  of  the  same  ih^pe,  but  much  nnaller,  form  tka 

epaulettes.    All  theee  lappeti  are  Mmined  round  with  thrae  row*  of  narrow  brown  TBlret,  and 
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flnlthed-off  wiUt  a  biowu  ulk  tusel.  The  waiat-band  U  bound  on  either  side  with  a  orow  itrip  of 
brown  Telvet;  it  is  fB«t«n«d  with  boolu.and-e;e8  under  a  bow  of  the  same  material,  fonned  of  ilx 
loops  and  a  crou  atrip. 


39.  N&AFouTAir  Cafblise. 
Tb  d^ant  capetine  is  En  the  true  Neapolitaii  Btyle.  It  fa  made  of  vhits  caihnieTe,  lined  with 
aZt,  tad  trinuned  witb  hbttdw  green  velvet  ribbon.  The  top  and  bftok  part  of  the  capeline  are 
farmed  of  a  piece  of  eaahmere  27  inohes  long,  14  inohes  wide,  sloped  off  a  little  on  each  side 
1  baA,  AlMMit  two  inches  from  the  front  edge,  mw  on  long  lappets  on  either  side  of  the  capetine. 
The  lm>et  on  the  right  idde  ii  1  jaid  28  inches  long,  the  one  on  left  side  1  yard  2  Inches : 


teth  tie  II  Inohee  wide,  cat  out  Into  a  paint  at  the  bottom,  sloped  otE  a  little  on  either  side,  and 
■noged  into  a  donble  pleat  at  the  lop  before  being  fastened  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cape- 
^at.  The  Iqtpct  on  the  left  aide  falls  straight  over  the  bostmi ;  the  other  Is  erooMd  over  it^  goea 
nnad  Iba  neel^  and  faUa  over  the  right  shoulder. 
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A  PAGE  FBOM  PERSIAN  HISTORY. 


IN  an  obscure  quarter  of  a  thronged  city,  far  away  and  long  ago,  there  dwelt  a 
Jew,  and  he  had  one  fair  daughter.  She  was  ncft  his  own  child,  but  the  child 
of  his  adoption,  and  he  loved  her  with  all  his  heart  and  lavished  upon  her  all 
the  gentlest  feelings  of  his  nature.  She  was  the  light  of  his  house  ;  her  voice  music ; 
her  presence  as  the  scent  of  flowers ;  and  he  called  her  Myrtle.  Those  were  hard  times 
for  the  Jews.  They  had  suffered  bitterly  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Pharaohs, 
when  Memnon  was  eloquent  and  the  Sphinx  vocal  in  its  praises  of  the  sun's  uprisings ; 
Nilus  had  heard  their  bitter  wail,  had  been  the  witness  of  their  triumph  also,  had 
flushed  crimson  and  turned  to  blood  under  the  outstretched  rod  of  their  prophet ; 
but  the  enslaved  people,  who  were  brought  out  with  a  strong  hand,  were  now  in  a 
more  dolorous  estate  than  before.  They  had  been  great ;  their  marvellous  history 
had  been  the  world's  wonder  ;  their  chief  city  the  joy  of  tiie  whole  earth ;  their 
grandeur  had  culminated  in  a  monarch  whose  name  is  the  Byacnyme  of  wisdom  and 
glory.  Then  they  had  gone  down  into  tiie  dust,  and  captives  in  a  strange  land  mourned 
and  suffered.  They,  tiie  children  of  the  princely  patriarch ;  they  wIm  had  been  the 
occasion  of  signs  and  wonders  in  the  land  of  Ham  ;  they,  whose  story  was  the  most 
conspicuous  in  the  world's  annals,  were  derided,  despised,  rejected,  as  if  they  were  the 
offscouring  of  the  people— a  race  outcast  of  earth  and  heaven,  and  unworthy  of 
either. 

What  comfort  to  th^d  old  Jew's  heart,  when  the  day's  trafBic  was  cp^es,  wImu  the 
scoffs  and  sneers  of  the  idle  and  dissolute  were  for  the  day  hudied,  wben  the  saa  was 
dipping  and  the  stars  coming  out  in  the  blue  ricy — what  comfort  for  the  man  to  shat 
out  the  cruel  world  and  listen  only  to  the  music  of  Myrtle's  voice,  and  to  see  her,  in  all 
the  beauty  of  early  womanhood,  xauiisttting  with  gentlest  soEcitode  to  all  his  wants, 
smoothing  the  lines  from  his  furrowed  brow  with  her  si&en  hand !  What  matter  &oagh 
the  lordling,  flaunting  in  unpaid-for  fiaery,  bad  called  him  rogue  and  thief,  and  cursed 
the  race  he  sprang  from ;  what  mattter  though  the  careless  had  jesked  at  his  gray  beard 
and  humble  bearing ;  what  matter  though  lisping  lips  had  becoi  taught  to  mock  him ; 
what  matter  all  the  ignominy  and  scorn  a  thoughtless  wicked  world  ooidd  heap  upon 
him  ? — he  was  at  home  with  Myrtle,  and  she  was  all  in  all  to  hkn. 

Little  recked  they  how  the  affairs  of  the  enqHre  went  en ;  what  fleets  wei«  launched, 
what  armies  marshalled,  what  victories  won — all  these  things  were  nought  to  them. 
But  one  day  wben  the  Jew  returned  to  his  home  Myrtle  was  surprised  at  the  strange 
interest  he  took  in  public  afi^irs.  He  walked  with  her  as  the  purple  twilight  deepened, 
and  talked  of  kings  and  palaces  and  royal  life ;  she  listened  patiently,  as  became  her, 
nor  questioned  what  he  said,  perhaps  thinking  that  he  was  but  summoning  back  old 
memories  deep  and  tender  of  the  by -past  glory  of  their  race.  But  at  length  he  tdd  her 
all  that  was  in  his  heart.  Artaxerxes  the  king  was  seeking  a  woman  who  i^oold  be 
worthy  to  share  his  throne.  The  king's  ofiBcers  were  empowered  to  make  known  the 
royal  will  in  this  matter  throughout  the  land.    The  most  beautiful  and  accompfii^cd 
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were  to  be  gathered,  and  from  their  number  this  aiun{>taoBa  eastern  king 
va^d  Bake  his  cbotce.  Why  shoidd  he  not  dhoese  M^rrtle  ?  We  maj  imagine  how, 
^RhMi  the  tlMoght  was  first  preeeoted  to  her,  she  woEdd  shrink  from  ife^  how,  blotting  oot 
aA  the  possible  splendour  that  might  be  hers  was  the  desolate  home  of  her  friend  and 
&th«r ;  how  die  wofsld  rather,  as  she  pot  her  asms  round  his  neck  and  w^t  on  his 
beer  the  reproach  of  her  race  and  be  with  him — ^his  always— than  enjoy  ike 
of  the  Persian  ooort  as  its  qneen  and  mistress.  Gradually,  however,  she 
lyield  to  her  old  monitsr ;  weald  leaca  to  snbaiit,  if  she  could  not  aoquiesoe.  It 
fat  the  best,  he  argued,  perhi^ ;  who  should  say  ?  theremight  be  deliTerance  for 
tiMir  caee,  and  at  her  lands  ;  perhaps  they  might  yet  dare  to  walk  in  the  faoe  of  day 
wiftoot  insult  and  oontumely.  The  girl  was  prevailed  upon  to  beocmie  a  coaapetitor 
lor  the  diadem,  and  the  old  man  saw  her  safdy  to  the  palace. 

Weary  days,  weary  weeks,  weary  months  of  waiting.  Myrtle  was  introduced  into 
hie,  and  she  bore  a  new  name,  for  she  was  now  called  Day-Star  or  Star  of  the 
How  strange  every  thing  appeared  to  her !  Of  the  splendour  of  the  palaee 
r,  of  eourse,  but  little,  being  shut  up  in  the  ^lartments  of  the  women ;  but  what 
!filled  her  with  amaaement.  Yet  she  yearned  after  the  old  home,  thought  of 
it  Vf  ^Vf  dreamed  of  it  by  night,  and  when  her  heart  sank  low,  comforted  herself  by 
NBessbering  tiiat  her  old  guardian  was  not  far  off  :  had  he  not  promised,  and  had  ho 
aet  alwi^  been  fatthfal  to  his  promise,  that  he  would  remain  in  the  strange  city,  as 
Msr  as  be  ooidd  to  the  palace,  till  he  knew  the  result  of  their  enterprise  ?  He  would 
be  near  the  gates  in  the  early  morning ;  she  would  turn  her  face  towards  the  gates,  and 
fancy  that  she  saw  him — the  beard  whiter,  the  furrows  de^>er ;  none  could  care  for  him 
as  she  cai«d« 

The  day  of  trial  came.  Day- Star  was  brought  into  the  awful  presence  of  the  king. 
He  keved  her,  and  he  married  hw,  and  the  wedding- feast  was  celebrated  with  extraor- 
doMTf  magnificence.  With  his  own  hands  he  set  a  diadem  upon  her  head.  The 
njoictBgB  consequent  on  their  marriage  were  prolonged  for  a  whole  month,  and  ever^*- 
fi^  who  had  an  oj^Kirtunity  of  seeing  the  new  queen  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
hor  htndwws  and  afibhihty.  It  must  have  been  very  strange  to  the  poor  Jewess,  who 
bad  feared  to  cross  her  kinsman*s  threshold  by  reason  of  the  taunts  and  sneers  of  tbo 
vulgar,  to  be  thus  honoured.  None  in  the  palace  knew  of  her  race,  and  she  had  been 
iastmcted  set  to  betray  the  secret.  Bat  she  walked  amidst  a  thousand  snares.  The 
winner  of  any  great  priae  is  generally  regarded  with  jealous  eyes.  Day-Star  had  won 
net  anly  the  band  but  the  heart  of  the  king ;  she  won  the  diadem  for  which  there  had 
been  no  less  than  fomr  hundred  competitors.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  disap- 
peinted  womon,  with  iheix  rdations  to  baot,  would  make  no  small  hostile  army  ;  but 
D^-'Star,  true  in  her  love  to  the  king,  and  in  her  faith  to  her  kinsman,  walked 
sii^. 

From  her  kinsmaa  Day-Star  heard  many  times  ;  and  however  the  world  went  with 
bbi,  it  was  always  good  news  that  was  sent  to  her.  She  never  heard  how  the  haughty 
lends — who  bcMorowed  his  money— called  him  dog,  and  spit  on  his  gaberdine.  He  kepi 
these  things  to  himself.    But  he  was  watchf uL 

One  day  there  came  to  him  one  of  his  own  race,  Bamabazus  by  name.  He  camo 
lader  i2ie  shadow  of  night,  and  with  bated  breath  and  a  white  face,  told  of  a  con- 
spiracy he  knew  to  be  afoot  for  the  murder  of  the  king.  He  had  taken  service  with 
eae  of  the  officers  of  the  king's  household,  and  had  overheard  the  details  of  a  danger- 
s«  ploi  Two  great  men,  Bigthan  and  Teredi  w^e  seriously  implicated ;  these,  hav- 
ing SSDSSB  to  the  king,  were  to  do  the  wwk  of  the  assassin.  The  old  man  hastened  to 
Ike  pslace  as  socm  as  it  was  day,  and  found  means  to  communicate  with  Day-Star. 
£he  Bade  the  coDSjumtors  known  to  the  king,  who  discovered  the  whole  truth,  and 
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dealt  summarily  with  the  off endera.  But  to  the  old  man,  who  had  been  the  meant  of 
saTing  his  life,  he  gaye  no  reward ;  he  bade  his  scribe  set  down  the  informant's  name 
on  the  record,  never  dreaming  he  was  his  wife's  kinsman  ;  and  so  the  matter  ended  for 
the  time. 

Now  it  is  not  improbable  that  while  Bigthan  and  Teresh  suffered  death,  a  greater 
rogue  than  either  of  them  escaped  punishment.  There  was  at  the  court  a  yain-gb- 
rious,  arrogant,  audacious  man.  This  man  a;qnred  to  the  throne  ;  and  if  by  any 
means  consistent  with  his  own  personal  safety  he  could  have  put  an  end  to  Artaxerxes, 
there  can  be  no  question  he  would  have  done  so.  A  smooth  courtier,  this  Persisn 
noble,  of  the  cursed  race  of  Amalek,  Haman  by  name,  smooth  of  speech,  smooth  of 
manner,  whereeoeyer  it  was  wisest  to  win  favour.  Who  so  loyal  to  the  king's  majesty 
u  he  ?  Who  so  impressed  with  the  king's  wisdom?  Who  so  tickled  by  the  king% 
humour  ?  Who  so  delighted  with  the  king's  choice  ?  He  was  as  the  king's  rij^t 
hand,  and  others  knew  it  and  paid  court  to  him.  As  he  offered  incense  to  the  king, 
so  men  of  lesser  note  offered  incense  to  him.  In  the  street  the  people  prostrated 
themselves  before  him,  and  sycophants  counted  their  fortunes  made  if  he  gave  them 
even  a  favourable  word.  Biding  in  great  state  to  and  fro,  his  servants  clearing  a  road 
for  him,  with  their  cudgels  unmercifully  belabouring  those  who  did  not  speedily  get 
out  of  the  way,  this  Haman  had  noticed  one  man  who  never  prostrated  himself, 
never  in  any  way  acknowledged  his  honour,  glory,  and  high  mightiness.  And  it  chafed 
the  spirit  of  the  vain  fool.  Who  was  that  fellow  who  dared  to  stand  erect  ?  A  Jew ! 
The  Amalekite  felt  the  old  enmity  of  the  race,  and  it  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his 
wrath.    No  matter ;  he  would  have  revenge  enough. 

We  may  imagine  Haman  in  his  sober  moments  talking  thus  with  himself :  **  I  am 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Artaxerxes.  If  I  can  satisfy  the  courtiers  by  giv- 
ing them  a  share  of  the  spoil,  they  will  offer  little  opposition:  as  for  the  people,  they  care 
nothing  ;  for  the  burden  will  be  none  the  heavier  whether  it  be  he  or  I  who  dwells  at 
Shushan  :  but  I  am  an  Amalekite  ;  the  old  feud  with  the  Jews  will  be  revived ;  <^» 
though  they  be  our  captives,  will  cause  endless  trouble :  I  must  be  rid  of  them.  They 
may  bring  ten  plagues  upon  me  without  a  miracle,  and  make  their  exodus  with  Peanan 
spoil.    They  must  die." 

With  tUs  idea  in  his  mind,  Haman  presented  himself  in  the  king's  presence.  He 
was  not  at  ease ;  his  smooth  smile  fitful,  his  manner  absent  and  perturbed  ;  the  king 
observed  it,  questioned  him  closely,  and  then  the  wily  knave  laid  bare  his  plan.  The 
Jews,  he  said,  were  known  to  be  a  dangerous  people ;  his  majesty  might  be  familiar 
with  the  traditions  of  what  they  had  once  done  in  Egypt ;  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
mischief  was  impending.  Not  a  word  had  he,  personally,  to  urge  against  this  race ; 
but,  with  his  small  knowledge  of  statecraft,  he  should  imagine  that  subjects  who  banded 
together,  who  were  unsocial,  separate  from  their  fellows,  neither  adnutting  the  same 
sort  of  worship  that  others  do,  nor  using  laws  like  to  the  laws  of  others,  in  their 
manners  and  practices  distinct  from  other  people ; — such  a  people  he  supposed  must  be 
dangerous  to  the  state.  He  was  aware  that  being  captives  they  were  under  heavy 
tribute,  and  rendered  a  goodly  share  of  their  iU -gotten  gains  to  the  exchequer.  Still 
he  was  of  opinion,  if  so  humble  a  man  as  himself  might  have  an  opinion,  that  the  first 
loss  would  be  the  least.  He  was  not  wealthy,  but  of  his  scanty  store  he  would  willingly 
give  forty  thousand  talents  to  be  well  rid  of  the  Jews. 

Moiuurchs,  especially  despotic  monarchs,  are  ever  ready  to  listen  to  rumour ;  suspi- 
cion haunts  them.  The  words  of  Haman  really  alarmed  the  king ;  he  felt  confident 
that  his  counsellor  knew  even  more  than  he  disclosed ;  he  was  sure  Haman  was  in  the 
right.  So  he  forgave  the  intrusion  of  advice,  repudiated  the  suggestion  of  accepting 
Haman's  liberal  offer,  took  off  his  signet-ring,  and  bade  his  excellent  friend  do  his  pl^- 
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sore.  Overwhelmed  with  the  royal  condescension  the  oily  conrtier  withdrew,  and 
penned  the  following  letter : 

'^Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,  to  the  mien  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-Beven  pro- 
vinces from  India  to  Ethiopia,  sends  this  writing.  Whereas  I  have  governed  many 
nations,  and  obtained  dominion  overall  the  habitable  earth  according  to  my  desire,  and 
have  not  been  obliged  to  do  anything  that  is  offensive  or  cruel  to  my  subjects,  but 
hare  shown  myself  mild  and  gentle,  by  taking  care  of  their  peace  and  good  order,  and 
have  sought  how  they  might  enjoy  those  blessings  for  all  time  to  come.  And  whereas 
I  have  been  kindly  informed  by  Haman,  who  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence 
is  the  first  in  my  esteem  and  in  dignity,  and  only  second  to  myself  for  his  fidelity  and 
constant  good- will  to  me,  that  there  is  an  ill-natured  nation  intermixed  with  all  man- 
kind, that  is  adverse  to  our  laws  and  not  subject  to  kings,  and  of  a  different  conduct 
of  life  from  others ;  that  hateth  monarchy,  and  of  a  disposition  that  is  obnoxious  to 
cor  ftfEurs: — ^I  give  orders  that  these  men,  of  whom  Haman,  our  second  father,  hath  in- 
formed us,  be  destroyed,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  that  none  of  them  be  spared, 
^t  none  prefer  pity  to  them  before  obedience  to  this  decree.  And  this  I  will  to  be 
execnted  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  this  present  year ;  that  so,  when 
all  who  have  enmity  to  us  are  destroyed,  and  this  in  one  day,  we  may  pass  the  rest  of 
our  life  in  peace.'* 

GopieB  of  this  letter  were  widely  circulated,  and  the  Jews  heard  with  dismay  the 
fite  that  awaited  them.  There  were  mourning  and  lamentation  in  all  the  homes  of 
Israel  The  queen's  kinsman  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  on  sackcloth  and  sprinkled 
ashes  on  his  head,  and  went  about  the  city  crying  out  that  "  a  nation  that  had  been  in- 
JTirioiis  to  no  man  was  to  be  destroyed."  Thus  wailing  the  unhappy  condition  of  his 
noe,  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  there  stood  weeping  and  lamenting.  There 
▼ere  those  within  the  palace  who  reported  to  the  queen  how  the  aged  Jew  was  clad  in 
monnung,  and  how  he  bewailed  ihe  coming  evil.  Day-Star  was  deeply  distressed,  and 
sent  to  him  her  faithful  eunuch  Acratheus,  begging  that  he  would  acquaint  her  with 
the  cause  of  his  sorrow.  The  old  man  told  of  Haman's  letter,  and  sent  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  the  que«n,  charging  her  to  petition  the  king  about  the  matter,  and  if  possible 
avert  the  destruction  of  her  people.  Day-Star  was  much  afflicted  by  the  news,  the 
more  so  on  account  of  the  king,  who  had  not  sent  for  her  recently,  and  death  was  the 
penalty  attached  to  the  offence  of  entering  the  royal  presence  without  being  summoned. 
She  apprised  her  kinsman  of  this  fact ;  but  his  answer  was  imperative — she  must  be 
regardless  of  her  own  safety  for  the  common  preservation  of  her  nation  ;]^and  that  if 
she  now  neglected  this  opportunity  there  would  certainly  arise  help  some  other  way ; 
bat  she  and  her  jbther's  house  would  be  destroyed  by  those  whom  she  failed  to  serve. 
It  was  unlike  him  to  speak  thus  harshly,  and  Day-Star  felt  thero  was  a  cause.  She 
wonld  go  to  the  king ;  and  if  she  perished,  it  should  be  in  the  effort  to  save  her  people. 

Day-Star  mourned  and  wept,  for  she  expected  nothing  but  death,  and  that  the  de- 
Bt^niction  of  her  race  would  swiftly  follow.  But  the  effort  must  be  made.  Putting 
aside  her  mourning  garments,  she  "  adorned  herself  as  became  a  queen,  and  took  two 
of  her  handmaids  with  her,  one  of  whom  supported  her  as  she  gently  leaned  upon  her, 
and  the  other  followed  after  and  lifted  up  her  large  train  (which  swept  along  the 
Sn>nnd)  with  the  extremities  of  her  fingers :  and  thus  she  came .  to  the  king,  having  a 
blushing  redness  in  her  countenance,  with  a  pleasant  agreeableness  in  her  behaviour. 
Yet  did  she  go  to  him  with  fear ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  come  over  against  him,  as  he 
^  sitting  on  his  throne  in  his  royal  robe,  a  garment  interwoven  with  f gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  which  made  him  seem  to  her  moro  terrible,  especially  when  he  looked  at 
her  somewhat  severely  and  with  a  countenance  on  firo  with  anger,  her  joints  failed  her 
munediatdy  out  of  the  dread  she  was  in,  and  she  fell  down  sideways  in  a  swoon."   Now 
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what  is  a  king  but  a  man,  and  what;  man  is  ihen  idio  would  not  be  toadied  bj  such  a 
Bight  ?  Forgetful  of  his  royal  dignity,  his  body-guard  of  Teterans  with  sharp  axes 
armed,  his  state  etiquette,  everything  but  that  his  young  wife  had  swooned,  Artiaenes 
leapt  from  his  throne,  took  Day-Star  in  his  arms,  brought  her  to  herself,  and  comforted 
her  with  words  of  love  and  oonfidenoe.  Playfully  he  tou<^ed  her  by  and  by  in  all 
formality  with  his  golden  sceptre,  thus  acquitting  her  of  all  blame,  and  then  besought 
her  to  tell  him  her  request.  It  was  a  very  simple  one :  only  that  he  woald  sup  with 
her,  and  that  the  lordly  Haman  might  be  of  the  company.  With  a  smile,  the  king 
consented,  bidding  her  ask  what  she  would  at  supper-time,  and  it  should  be  hers—- after 
the  fashion  of  Eastern  kings — even  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom.  But  she  put  off  the 
discovery  of  her  real  purpose  till  the  next  day,  if  the  king  would  again  sup  with  her, 
and  lordly  Haman  would  accept  her  hospitality. 

Lordly  Haman  was  a  proud  man.    **  I  and  the  king.**    Surely  his  **  greatness  was 
a-ripening.**    It  was  known  abroad,  and  the  prostrations  of  the  people  in  his  presence 
were,  if  possible,  more  profound  than  before ;  but  the  stiff-necked  Jew  chafed  his 
vanity — that  man  would  not  bow.    Revenge  was  coming  speedily ;  but  Haman  thirsted 
for  it  at  once.  He  would  obtain  the  king^s  permission  to  hang  the  insolent  dog ;  a  Jew 
more  or  less  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces  would  be  of  sraaU  account. 
So  sure  was  he  of  obtaining  the  royal  assent,  that  be  amused  his  leisure  by  having  a  gal- 
lows prepared ;  and  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  aiidaoiouS)  it  was  made  of  very 
unusual  height.    Early  in  the  day  Hcnnan  waited  on  l^e  monarch,  and  listened  with 
mudi  humility  as  Artaxerzes  to<^  his  advice  as  to  how  a  man  riionld  be  honoured  on 
whom  the  king  desired  to  bestow  the  utmost  favour.    Haman  conokided  that  he  was 
that  man ;  but  professing  to  have  no  such  thought,  sketched  out  t^e  dignity  that  a 
munificent  monarch  might  bestow  on  a  worthy  servant ;  his  own  horse,  his  own  robe, 
a  chain  of  gold,  the  highest  noble  at  the  court  to  serve  as  groom,  a  triumphant  progress 
through  the  streets^  with  heralds  to  prodaim.  the  royal  will.    Haman  dwelt  on  lUl  the 
details  of  the  grandeur ;  he  was,  in  his  imagina^mi,  already  chief  aotor  in  this  i^lendid 
pageant,  and  with  horror  he  shrank  back  when  he  heard  that  all  these  honours  were  to 
be  lavished  on  the  Jew — ^the  Jew  who  had  offended  his  vanify,  and  for  whom  the  gal- 
lows was  already  built.    The  king  explained  that,  wakeful  on  the  preceding  night,  he 
had  been  looking  over  the  anni^  of  his  reign,  and  had  found  that  this  Jew  had  never 
yet  received  a  reward  for  the  good  service  he  bad  done  htm  in  saving  him  from  assas- 
sination.   The  reward  came  late,  and  it  must  needs  be  handsome.    Baffled  Haman  v  ns 
forced  to  submit ;  and  wiUi  bitter  indignation  he  clodied  the  Jew  in  the  king's  roiie, 
assisted  him  to  mount  the  king's  horse,  and  led  him  in  grand  proeoasion  through 
^uahan.    Only  one  l^ought  comforted  him :  all  the  Jews  weve  doomed,  and  this  one, 
not  many  days  after,  must  perish  with  the  restw 

Bind  the  brow  yriih  the  rose  and  the  myrtle ;  let  the  ruby  wine  sparkle  in  the 
golden  cup,  and  circulate  it  freely ;  lightly  pass  the  hours ;  let  us  enjoy  life  while  we 
may.    There  is  bloom  upon  the  fruit,  there  is  down  upon  the  flowers.    AH  must  fbuie  ; 
but  shall  we  despise  ihe  good  while  it  lasts  ?    Adieu  to  state  caret ;  we  are  shut  out 
from  the  busy  world  in  a  tent  of  green  and  white  and  violet  silk,  supported  by  pilhffs 
of  gold  and  silver ;  there  are  conehes  of  amber,  and  tables  richly  spread — a  delicious 
sense  of  enjoyment.    The  slaves  glide  noiselessly  as  they  minister  to  our  wants ;  we 
talk  low  and  soft.    The  air  is  loaded  with  perfume  ;  bat  a  ooel  bieexe  is  at  intervals 
admitted,  and  anon  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  purple  sky  and  a  orescent  mooak  Szoelleat 
Haman  has  recovered  his  momiag^s  disappointment ;  he  is  in  the  best  of  huraonie. 
Artaxerxes  reposes  at  his  ease,  and  Day-SUr  fladies  att  the  giory  of  her  daszling  beauty 
on  her  guest.    All  will  yet  be  well ;  he  is  confid^it  that  great  things  are  in  store  for 
him.  He  drinks  deeply ;  outshines  himself  in  eloquence.   Suddenly  Artaxerxes,  half  in 
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jo^  faaSm  iM&esrt,  reminds  his  queen  that  sHe  has  a  boon  to  ask.  Oar  good  friend 
Htfflan  is  ear  confidant ;  we  may  trust  him.  Ask.  And  Day-Star  disck>se0  erery- 
ihiog.  All  thai  Haman  has  done ;  his  plottings,  intrigues,  ambitions ;  his  perfidy,  his 
haogbiy  ktti^  his  committal  of  the  king^s  grace  to  an  act  of  outrageous  cra^y  to  an 
nafAadiBg  iofdL  people — ^to  her  people ;  for,  kneeling  low  bei&>re  the  king,  she  owns 

&tti^  te  king  rises  and  leares  the  tent ;  and  Haman,  half  dead  with  tecror,  casts 
lumsdf  demn,  and  begs  mercy  from  the  queen.  The  king  returning  summons  the  at- 
tendant wiiehs  ;  he  hears  from  one  of  iiiem  of  the  gallows  built  for  the  Jew  so  ktaly 
boiKnved  •€  tte  king ;  and  with  his  face  corered,  tiie  wretched  plotter  is  dragged  away, 
hmatM  l»  haag  upon  the  very  gallows  he  has  pr^Mred  for  another.  Never  was  BOitri- 
batioa  Bflca  aidden  or  more  certain. 

is  te  ^bm  Jews,  at  the  intercession  of  the  queen,  they  were  pennitted  and  as^ 
eocDsged  l»  defend  themselves.  The  law  of  the  Medes  and  Ponuaaa  alteeeth  mytu 
The  ofder  to  attack  the  Jews  has  gone  forth  under  the  royal  signet,  sftd  majf  iK^  W 
ladnded:  but  the  Jews  may  be  incited  to  resistance.  They  did  so,  and  caaM  off 
eooqnerors.  So  Day-Star,  queen  of  Persia,  saved  her  people  from  destcnotiDB. ;  and  in 
Donory  of  the  event,  the  Jews  still  keep  a  joyful  holiday.  It  is  oallbd  the  Faaak  of 
Ponm  on  this  account.  In  order  to  ascertaia  the  month  and  the  day  of  tlM  MMmth 
mA  eslamitons  to  the  Jews  and  most  prosferous  to  their  barbarous  undertaking, 
Haman  and  his  friends  had  cast  jmr,  or  lots^  and  the  lot  had  fallen  for  the  fourteenth 
^jof  the  twelfth  month  Adar,  answering- to  the  28th  of  February.  About  tins  sea- 
na  it  is  still  held.  The  day  af  the  f  esivraf  haa  f  onasd  the  camivid  and  bacchanalia  of 
&  Jews^  in  which  they  induljpi  Kore  fteely  than  at  asj  other  time.  The  Talmud, 
indeid,  saama  to  indicate  it  as  a  matter  of  dntf  that  a  man  should  be  so  far  gone  in 
^Qoris  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  betwom*^ Cursed  be  Haman!"  and  "  Blessed  ba 
Xfadondr* 
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We  are  the  marinsrs,  and  God  tha  sea ; 

And  though  wa  make  false  reakonings,  andlrun 
Wide  of  a  righteous  course,  and  aoe  undone. 

Out  of  His  deaps-  aft  lonta  wo  cannot  be. 

For  by  those  hoaary  stec^ea  w  uiaiiiime  ill, 

Through  iio  fiaooa  ftia  of  sin,  throto^  fawMtfaiiim  doubt. 
Our  naturestinoro  and  more  ace  beaten  <Ptk 

To  perfiaatar  geflaoJlions  of  His  wilL 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "IHE  CATWOETHYS,"  •'FAITH  GARTNEY'S  GIRLHOOD,"   ETC. 


IL 

I  HAVE  mentioned  ose  ttttfe  iS^Mfty^  relating  solely  to  domestic  thrift,  which  guided 
Mrs.  Goldthwaite  in  her  uraxtgaments  for  her  daughter.    I  believe  that,  with  this 
exception,  she  brought  «p  her  fnnily  very  nearly  without  any  theory  whatever.  She 
did  it  very  much  on  the  taking-for-granted  system.    She  took  for  granted  that  her 
children  were  bom  with  the  same  natural  peroeptions  as  herself;  that  they  could 
recognise,  little  by  little,  as  they  grew  into  it,  the  principles  of  the  moral  world, — reason, 
right,  propriety, — as  they  recognised,  growing  into  them,  the  conditions  of  their  out- 
ward living.     She  made  her  own  life  a  consistent  recognition  of  these,  and  she  lived 
openly  before  them.    There  was  never  any  course  pursued  with  sole  calculation  as  to 
its  eiTect  upon  the  children.    Family  discussion  and  deliberation  were  seldom  with 
closed  doors.    Questions  that  came  up  were  considered  as  they  came ;  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  household  perceived  as  soon  as  their  elders  the  "reasons  why"  of 
most  decisions.    They  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  regime.    They  learned  polite- 
ness by  being  as  politely  attended  to  as  company.    They  learned  to  be  reasonable  by 
seeing  how  the  reason  compelled  father  and  mother,  and  not  by  having  their  vision 
stopped  short  at  the  arbitrary  fact  that  father  and  mother  compelled  them.     I  think, 
on  the  whole,  the  €U>ldthwaite  no-method  turned  out  as  good  a  method  as  any.    Men 
have  found  out  lately  that  horses  even  may  be  guided  without  reins. 

It  was  characteristic,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Goldthwaite — receiving  one  day  a  confi- 
dential note  proposing  to  her  a  pieasa&t  plan  in  behalf  of  Leslie,  and  intended  to  giuM^ 
against  a  premature  delight  and  eagerness,  and  so  perhi^  an  ultimate  disa(>poifltnieBt 
for  that  3  oung  lady — should  instantly,  on  reading  it,  lay  it  open  upon  the  table  before 
her  daughter.    **  From  Mrs.  Ldnoeford,'*  she  said,  "  and  coBowmiBg  you." 

Leslie  took  it  up,  expecting  possibly  an  invitation  to  tea.  When  she  saw  what  it 
really  was,  her  dock  -eyes  almost  blazed  wIIAl  fludden,  \(yf<nB  excitemeat. 

''Of  oomw,  I  flboudd  be  delighted  to  say  yes  for  ytm,** «aid  Mrs.  GokMnraiie ;  ""but 
there  aa«  things  to  be  considered.    I  can't  tell  how  it  will  strike  your  father.^ 

'*  Sebooi,"  suggested  Leslie,  the  Hght  in  her  eyes  quieting  a  little. 

"  Yes,  and  expense ;  though  I  don't  think  he  would  refuse  on  that  score.  I  should 
have  lUcetV' — Mrs.  G^ldthwaite's  tone  was  only  half,  and  very  gently,  objecting ;  there 
was  an  infieotioa  cf  ready  self -relinquishment  in  it  also— *' to  have  had  yoxa  frst 
journey  wi13i  om.    But  you  mij^t  have  waited  a  long  time  for  that." 

If  Leslie  wwe  ^Bsaf^ointed  in  the  end,  she  would  have  known  that  her  mother's 
heart  had  be€«i  with  her  from  the  beginning,  and  grown  people  seldom  realise  how  this 
helps  e^en  the  merest  child  to  bear  a  denial. 

*'  Thaee  is  only  a  month  now  to  vacation,"  said  the  yovBg  girL 

"  Wlbat  do  you  think  Mr.  WayKe  would  say  ?" 

'' I aeaHy  Izhink,^*  Mvweied  LesHe,  after  a  paase,  ""lint  he  woold  o^  it  was  better 
than  Wvks." 

llnqf^  sat  at  their  sewing  together,  after  this,  withoat  spesJring  very  xnucii  more,  at 
the  present  time,  about  it.    Mrs.  Goldthwaite  was  thinking  it  over  in  her  motherly 
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mind,  and  in  the  mind  of  Leslie  thought  and  hope  and  anticipation  were  dancing  a  reel 
with  each  other.    It  is  time  to  itXL  the  reader  of  the  what  and  why. 

Mis.  Linceford,  the  elder  married  daughter  of  the  Hadden  family, — many  years  the 
^er  of  her  sisters  Jeannie  and  Elinor^ — was  about  to  take  them,  under  her  care,  to 
Uie  mountains  for  the  summer,  and  she  kindly  proposed  joining  Leslie  Goldthwaite  to 
her  chafge.  ^  The  Mountains'*  in  New  Enghmd  means  always,  in  c(Mnmon  speech,  the 
oae  xoyal  range  of  the  White  Hills. 

You  ctti  tiunk  what  this  opportunity  was  to  a  young  girl  fuH  of  fancy,  loving  to 
kflBi  oat,  even  by  map  and  gasetteer,  the  by-nooks  of  travel,  and  wondering  already 
M.  Ab  dkould  evo:  really  journey  otherwise.  Ton  can  think  how  die  waited,  trying  to 
believe  she  could  bear  any  decision,  for  the  final  determination  concerning  her. 

'^  If  it  had  been  to  Newport  or  Saratoga,  I  should  have  said  no  at  once,'*  said  Mr. 
GoUdiwaite.  **  Mrs.  Linoeford  is  a  gay,  extravagant  woman,  and  the  Haddens*  ideas 
dsa't  precisely  suit  mine.    But  the  mountains, — she  can't  get  into  mpch  harm  th^re.** 

^'  I  dKNiIdnt  have  cared  for  Newport,  or  the  Springs,  father,  truly,**  said  Leslie, 
witii  a  little  hopeful  flutter  of  eagerness  in  her  voice ;  "  but  the  real  mountains, — 0 
fiither  !** 

Hie  "  O  father  !*'  was  not  without  its  weight.  Also  Mr.  Waylie,  whom  Mr.  Gold- 
thwaite called  on  and  consulted,  threw  his  opinion  into  the  favouring  scale,  precisely  as 
Ltdie  had  foreseen.  He  was  a  teacher  who  did  not  imagine  all  possible  educational 
advantage  to  be  diut  up  within  the  four  walls  of  his  or  any  other  school-room.  ^^  She 
is  just  the  girl  to  whom  it  will  do  great  good,**  he  said.  Leslie's  last  week's  lessons 
w&%  not  accomplished  the  less  satisfactorily  for  this  word  of  his,  and  the  pleasure  it 
opened  to  her. 

Then  came  a  few  busy  days  of  stitching  and  starching  and  crimping  and  packing, 
and  then,  in  the  ket  of  June,  t^ey  would  be  off.  They  were  to  go  on  Monday.  The 
Haddens  came  over  on  Saturday  afternoon,  just  as  Leslie  had  nearly  put  the  last  things 
kdo  her  trunk, — a  new  trunk,  quite  her  own,  with  her  initials  at  each  end  in  black 
paint  upon  the  russet  lea<^ier.  On  the  bed  lay  her  pretty  balmoral  suit,  made  purposely 
lor  mountain  wear,  and  just  finished.  The  young  girls  got  together  here,  in  Leslie's 
chamber,  of  covu'se. 

^  O  how  pretty !  It's  perfectly  diarming, — ^the  lovdiest  balmoral  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life  !**  cried  Jeannie  £[adden,  seirang  upon  it  instantly,  as  she  entered  the  room.  ^^  Why, 
yonll  look  like  a  hamadryad,  all  in  these  wood-browns  !'* 

It  was  tm.  uncommonly  pretty  striped  petticoat,  in  two  alternating  shades  of  dark 
and  golden  brown,  with  just  a  hair-line  of  black  defining  their  edges  ;  and  the  border 
w  ene  broad,  soft,  velvety  band  of  blade,  and  a  narrower  one  following  it  above  and 
Mow,  easing  the  contrast  and  Mending  the  colours.  The  jacket,  or  rather  shirt,  fin- 
ished at  the  waist  with  a  narrow  polka  frill,  was  a  soft  flannel,  of  the  bright  brown 
shade,  braided  with  the  darker  hue  and  with  black ;  and  two  pairs  of  bri^t  brown 
taw-silk  stockings,  marked  transversely  with  mere  thread-lines  of  black,  completed  the 
moBBtaa  outfit. 

^  Tes  ;  aU  I  want  is — "  said  Leslie,  stopping  short  as  she  took  up  t^e  hat  that  lay 
there  also, — a  last  summer's  hat,  a  plain  black  straw,  with  a  slight  brim,  and  ornamented 
only  with  a  rocmd  laoe  veil  and  two  tips  of  ostrich  feather.  '*  But  never  mind  !  It'll 
do  w(41  enough  T' 

Am  she  laid  it  down  again  and  ceased  speaking.  Cousin  Delight  came  in,  straight 
from  Boston,  where  she  had  been  doing  two  days*  shopping  ;  and  in  her  hand  she  car- 
ried a  parcel  in.  white  paper.  I  was  going  to  say  a  round  parcel,  which  it  would  have 
been  but  for  something  whioh  ran  out  at  a  sharp  tangent  from  one  side,  and  pushed 
t^e  wrapinnga  into  an  odd  angle.    This  she  put  into  Leslie*fl  hands. 
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"  A  fresh — fig-leaf — for  you,  my  dear." 

"  What  does  she  mean  ?"  cried  the  Haddens,  coming  close  to  see. 

**  Only  a  little  Paradise-fashion  of  speech  between  cousin  Del  and  me,"  said  Leslie, 
colouring  a  little  and  laughing,  while  she  b^;an,  somewhat  hurriedly,  to  remove  the 
wrappings. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  And  how  did  you  come  to  think  ?"*  she  exclaimed,  as  the 
thing  enclosed  appeared  :  a  round  brown  straw  turban  hat,— not  a  staring  turban,  but 
one  of  those  that  slope  with  a  little  graceful  downward  droop  upon  the  brow, — triiOLmed 
with  a  pheasant*s  breast,  the  wing  shooting  out  jauntily,  in  the  tangent  I  mentioned, 
over  the  right  ear ; — all  in  bright  browns,  in  lovely  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
hamadryad  costume. 

**  It*s  no  use  to  begin  to  thank  you,  Cousin  Del.  It*s  just  one  of  the  things  you're 
always  doing,  and  rejoice  in  doing."  The  happy  face  was  full  of  loving  thanks,  plainer 
than  many  words.  **  Only  youVe  a  kind  of  a  sarpent  yourself,  after  all,  I*m  afraid, 
with  your  beguilements.  I  wonder  if  you  thought  of  that,"  whispered  Leslie  merrily, 
while  the  others  oh-oKd  over  the  gift.  *^  What  else  do  you  think  I  shall  be  good  for 
when  I  get  all  those  on  ?" 

^*  m  trust  you,"  said  Cousin  Delight ;  and  the  trifling  words  conveyed  a  real  earnest 
confidence,  the  best  possible  antidote  to  the  "  beguilement." 

"  One  thing  is  funny,"  said  Jeannie  Hadden  suddenly,  with  an  accent  of  demur. 
"  We're  all  pheasants.  Our  new  hats  are  pheasants  too.  I  don't  know  what  Augusta 
will  think  of  such  a  covey  of  us." 

"  0,  it's  no  matter,"  said  Elinor.  "This  is  a  golden  pheasant  on  brown  straw,  and 
ours  are  purple  on  black.    Besides,  we  all  look  different  enough." 

"  I  suppose  it  doesn't  signify,"  returned  Jeannie ;  **  and  if  Augusta  thinks  it  does, 
she  may  just  give  me  that  black-and-white  plover  of  hers  I  wanted  so.  I  think  our 
complexions  are  all  pretty  well  suited." 

This  was  true.  The  fair  hair  and  deep  blue  eyes  of  Elinor  were  as  pretfy  under 
the  purple  plumage  as  Jeannie's  darker  locks  and  brilliant  bloom  ;  and  there  was 
a  wonderful  bright  mingling  of  colour  between  the  golden  pheasant's  breast  and  the 
gleaming  chestnut  waves  it  crowned,  as  Leslie  took  her  hat  and  tried  it  on. 

This  was  one  of  the  little  touches  of  perfect  taste  and  adaptation  which  would 
sometimes  make  Leslie  Goldthwaitd  almost  beautiful ;  and  was  there  ever  a  girl  of 
fifteen  who  would  not  like  to  be  beautiful  if  she  could  ?  Tins  wish,  and  the  thought 
and  effort  it  would  induce,  were  likely  to  be  her  great  temptation.  Passably  pretty 
girls,  who  may  with  care  make  themselves  often  more  than  passable,  have  far  the 
hardest  time  of  it  with  their  consciences  about  these  things ;  and  Leslie .  had  a  con- 
science, and  was  reflective  for  her  age, — and  we  have  seen  how  questions  had  b^gun  to 
trouble  her. 

A  Sunday  between  a  packing  and  a  journey  is  always  a  trying  day.  There  are 
the  trunks,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  gettiog-up  and  getting- off  to-mor- 
row ;  and  one  hates  so  to  take  out  fresh  sleeves  and  collars  and  pocket-handkerchie&i 
and  to  wear  one's  nice  white  skirts.  It  is  a  Sunday  put  off,  too  probably,  with  bat 
odds  and  ends  of  thought,  as  well  as  apparel 

Leslie  went  to  church,  of  course, — the  Goldthwaites  were  always  regular  in  thi^ — 
and  she  wore  her  quiet  straw  bonnet.  Mrs.  Goldthwaite  had  a  feeling  that  hats 
were  rather  perky  and  coquettish  for  the  sanctuary.  Nevertheless  they  met  the  Had- 
dens in  the  porch  in  the  glory  of  their  purple  pheasant  plumes,  whereof  the  long 
tail-feathers  made  great  circles  in  the  air  as  the  young  heads  turned  this  way  and  that 
in  the  excitement  of  a  few  snatched  words  before  they  entered. 

The  organ  was  playing ;  and  the  low,  deep,  tremidous  rumble  that  an  organ  gives 
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nmelimesy  when  it  seems  to  creep  under  and  make  all  things  vibrate  with  a  strange 
vital  thzin,  overs  wept  their  trivial  chat,  and  made  Leslie  almost  shiver. 

''O,  I  wish  they  wonldn*t  do  that  !**  she  said,  turning  to  go  in. 

"  What  ?"  said  Jeannie  Hadden,  unaware. 

"  Touch  the  nerve — ^the  great  nerve— of  creation." 

**  THiat  queer  things  Les'  Goldthwaite  says  sometimee  !**  whispered  Elinor ;  and 
^ey  passed  the  inner  door. 

The  Ooldthwaites  sat  two  pews  behind  the  Haddens.  Leslie  could  not  help  think- 
rng  how  elegant  Mrs.  lancef  ord  was,  as  she  swept  in  in  her  rich  black  silk,  real  lace 
ibawl,  and  delicate  costly  bonnet ;  and  the  perfectly  gloved  hands  that  upheld  a  bit  of 
extavaganoe  in  Valenciennes  lace  and  cambric  made  devotion  seem — what  ?  The  more 
gnoefnl  and  touching  in  one  who  had  all  this  world*s  luxuries,  or — almost  a  mockery  ? 

The  i^ieasant-plumed  hats  went  decorously  down  in  prayer-time,  but  the  tidl- 
feaOien  rose  up  perkier  than  ever,  from  the  posture.  Leslie  saw  this,  because  she  had 
lifted  her  own  head  and  unclosed  her  eyes  in  a  self- indignant  honesty,  when  she  found 
on  what  her  secret  thoughts  were  running.  Were  other  people  so  much  better  than 
ibe?  And  could  they  do  both  things?  How  much  was  right  in  all  this  that  was 
<ntwardly  so  b^^uiling  ?  and  where  did  the  "  serving  Mammon**  begin  ? 

Was  everything  so  much  intenser  and  more  absorbing  with  her  than  with  the  Had- 
dens ?  Why  could  she  not  take  things  as  they  came,  as  these  girls  did,  or  seemed  to  do  ? 
Be  glad  of  her  pretty  things, — ^her  pretty  looks  even, — her  coming  pleasures, — ^with  no 
XBi^givingi  or  self -searchings,  and  then  turn  round  and  say  her  prayers  properly  ? 

Waan*t  beauty  put  into  the  world  for  the  sake  of  beauty  ?  And  wasn*t  it  right  to 
love  it,  and  make  much  of  it,  and  multiply  it?  What  were  arts  and  human  in- 
gsnnities  for,  and  the  things  given  to  work  with  ?  All  this  grave  weighing  of  a  great 
moral  question  was  in  the  mind  of  the  young  girl  of  fifteen  again  this  Sunday  morning. 
8aeh  doubts  and  balancings  often  begin  far  eariier  than  we  when  older  are  apt  to  think. 

The  minister  shook  hands  cordially  and  respectfully  with  Mrs.  Linceford  after 
dmrdi.  He  had  no  hesitation  at  her  s^lishness  and  fineries.  Everybody  took  every- 
body else  for  granted ;  and  it  was  all  right,  Leslie  €k>ldthwaite  supposed,  except  in 
her  own  foolish,  unregulated  thoughts.  Everybody  else  had  done  their  Sunday  duty, 
ad  it  was  enough  ;  only  she  had  been  all  wrong  and  astray,  and  in  confusion.  There 
was  a  time  for  every  thing,  only  her  times  and  thoughts  would  mix  themselves  up  and 
intecfere.  Perhaps  she  was  very  weak-minded,  and  the  only  way  for  her  would  be  to 
give  it  an  up,  and  wear  drab,  or  whatever  else  might  be  most  unbecoming,  and  be 
fiercely  severe,  mortifying  the  flesh.  She  got  over  that — ^her  young  nature  reacting — 
as  they  all  walked  up  the  street  together,  while  the  sun  shone  down  smilingly  upon 
the  world  in  Sunday  best,  and  the  flowers  were  gay  in  the  door-yards,  and  Miss  MiUi- 
ken's  shop  was  reverential  with  the  green  shutt^n  before  the  windows  that  had  been 
gorgeous  yesterday  with  bright  ribbons  and  fresh  fashions ;  and  there  was  something 
thankful  in  her  feeling  of  the  pleasantness  that  was  about  her,  and  a  certainty  that, 
the  should  only  grow  morose  if  she  took  to  resisting  it  alL  She  would  be  as  good  as 
the  could,  and  let  the  pleasantness  and  the  prettiness  come  "  by  the  way.'*  Yes,  that 
WIS  just  what  Cousin  Delight  had  said.  "  All  these  things  shall  be  added,**— was  not 
that  the  go^>el  word  ?  So  her  troubling  thought  was  laid  for  the  hour ;  but  it  should 
eome  up  again.  It  was  in  the  "  seeking  first**  that  the  question  lay.  By  and  by  she 
would  go  itotn.  the  other  to  tlus,  and  see  clearer, — ^in  the  light  perhaps  of  something 
that  had  been  already  given  her,  and  which,  as  die  lived  on  toward  a  fuller  readiness 
for  it,  should  be  ^brought  to  her  remeiQbrance.** 

Monday  brought  the  perfection  of  a  traveller's  morning.  There  had  been  a  shower 
dning  the  night,  and  the  highways  lay  cool,  moist,  and  dark  brown  between  the  green 
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of  the  fields  and  the  dean-irashed  xed-hiick  fMTemenis  of  ike  town.  There  vo^ 
be  no  dust  even  on  the  raikoad,  and  the  air  wae  an  impalpaUe  draught  of  del^t  To 
the  three  youDg  girls,  standing  there  under  the  statioii-poriioO) — ^for  they  ckoee  the 
smell  of  the  morning  rather  than  the  odours  of  apples  and  cakes  and  indeaeeihables 
which  go  to  make  up  the  distinctive  atmoq>here  of  a  railway  waiting-r«K>inr — there 
was  but  one  thing  to  be  done  to-day  in  the  world  ; — one  thing  for  which  the  san  rose 
and  wheeled  himself  toward  that  point  in  the  heavens  which  would  make  eight  o'doek 
down  below.  Of  all  the  ships  that  might  sail  this  day  out  of  karboms,  or  the  trains 
that  might  steam  out  of  cities  across  states,  they  recked  nothing  but  of  this  that  was 
to  take  them  toward  the  hilk.  There  were  unfortunates,  doubtless,  bound  okewhcre, 
by  peremptory  necessity ;  there  were  people  who  were  going  nowhere,  bat  about  their 
daily  work  and^errands ;  i^  these  were  simply  to  be  pitied,  or  wondered  at,  aa  to  kow 
they  could  fed  no^  to  be  going  upfm  a  mountain  journey.  It  is  queer  to  think,  on  a 
last  Thursday  in  November,  or  on  a  fourth  of  July,  of  states  where  there  may  not  be 
a  thanksgiving,  or  of  far-off  lands  that  have  no  independence-day.  It  wae  jaai  as 
strange,  somehow,  to  imagine  how  this  day,  that  was  to  them  the  culminating  point 
of  so  much  happy  anticipation,  the  beginning  of  so  much  certain  joy,  could  be  other- 
wise, and  yet  be  anything  to  the  supernumerary  people  who  filled  up  aroond  tkent 
the  life  that  centred  in  just  this  to  them.  Yet  in  truth  it  was  to  most  folks  simply 
a  fair  Monday  morning,  and  an  excellent  "  drying  day." 

Th^  bounded  off  along  the  iron  track, — the  great  steam-pulse  throbbed  no  faster 
than  in  time  to  their  bright  young  eagerness.  It  had  been  a  momentous  Matter  to 
decide  upon  their  seats,  of  which  there  had  been  opportunity  for  choice  when  ihey 
entered  the  car ;  at  last  they  had  been  haj^ily  settled  face  to  face,  by  the  good-natured 
removal  of  a  cou{de  of  young  farmers,  who  saw  that  the  four  ladies  wid^d  to  be  seated 
together.  Their  hand-bags  were  hung  up,  their  rolls  of  shawls  disposed  beneath  their 
feet,  and  Mrs.  linceford  had  taken  out  her  noveL  The  Haddens  had  ea^  a  book 
also  in  her  bag,  to  be  p^fectly  according  to  rule  in  their  equipment ;  but  they  were 
not  old  travellers  enough  to  care  to  begin  upon  them  yet  As  to  Leslie  Groldthwaite, 
her  book  lay  ready  open  before  her,  for  long,  contented  reading,  in  two  chapters,  both 
vifliUe  at  once  ; — the  broad,  open  country,  with  its  shifting  pictures  and  suggestioaa 
of  life  and  pleasantness ;  and  the  carriage  interior,  with  its  dissimilar  human  fretgkt^ 
and  its  yet  more  varied  hints  of  history  and  character  and  piurpose. 

She  made  a  story  in  her  own  mind,  half  unconsciously,  of  every  one  abovi  her. 
Of  the  pretty  girl  alone,  with  no  elaborate  travelling  arrangements,  going  only,  it  was 
evident,  from  one  way-station  to  another,  perhaps  to  spend  a  summer  day  with  a  friend. 
Of  the  stout  old  country  grandmamma,  with  a  basket  full  of  dough-nuts  and  eariy 
apples,  that  made  a  spictness  and  ordiard  fn^rance  all  about  her,  and  that  Ae  surely 
never  meant  to  eat  herself,  seeing,  first,  that  she  had  not  a  tooth  in  her  head,  and  ake 
that  she  made  repeated  anxious  requests  of  the  conductor,  catching  him  by  the  ceat- 
skirts  as  he  passed,  to  ^  let  her  know  in  season  when  they  began  to  get  into  Bartley  f 
who  asked,  confidentially,  of  her  next  neighbour,  a  well-dressed  elderly  gentleman,  if 
*<  he  didn^t  think  it  was  about  as  cheap  comin*  by  the  can  as  it  would  ha'  ban  to 
hire  a  passage  any  other  way  ?"  and  innocently  endured  the  smile  that  her  query  called 
forth  on  half-a-dosen  &ces  about  her.  The  gentleman,  without  a  smile,  courteously 
lowered  his  newspaper  to  reply  that  ^  be  always  thought  it  better  to  avail  one*s  self 
of  established  conveniences  rather  than  to  waste  time  in  independent  contrivances  f 
and  the  old  lady  sat  back, — as  far  back  as  idie  dared,  considering  her  momentary  iqppre- 
hension  of  Bartley, — quite  happily  complacent  in  the  confirmation  of  her  own  wisdom. 

There  was  a  neat,  not  to  say  prim,  spinster,  without  a  vestige  of  comeliness  in  her 
face,  save  the  oomelineas  of  a  dear,  clean,  energetic  expression,  such  as  a  new  broom 
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or  a  Irigbt  tea-kettle  might  have,  suggesting  capacity  for  house-thrift  and  hearth- 
CNiibrt,  who  wore  a  gray  straw  bonnet,  clean  and  neat  as  if  it  had  not  lasted  for  six 
at  least,  which  its  fashion  evidenced,  and  which,  having  a  bright  green  tuft  of 
Btudc  arbitrarily  upon  its  brim  by  way  of  modem  aaornment,  put  LesHe 
m  mind  of  a  roof  so  old  that  j^ants  had  sprouted  in  the  caves.  She 
that  she  had  not  spoken  her  mischief. 

What  made  life  bcaatiful  to  all  these  people  ?  These  farmers,  who  put  on  at  day- 
iheir  eoocee  lionMiupgn,  for  long  hours  of  rough  labour  ?  These  homely  home- 
bred worae*.  who  knew  nothn^  of  graceful  fashionsy — ^who  had  alwayu  too  much  to  do 
to  tiiiak  of  elegaooe  m  doing  ?  Peihaps  that  was  yni  it ;  they  had  always  soBiething  to 
(fe,  lametfaiog  oataide  c^  themselves  ;  in  their  honest  earnest  lives  there  was  little  t» 
tRipi  thraa  to  a  frivetooB  self- engrossment.  Leslie  touched  cloae  upon  the  very  help 
md  niQtkm  ibe  wanted,  m  she  thought  these  thoug^. 

Opposite  to  her  there  sat  a  poor  man,  to  whom  there  had  happened  a  great  miafor- 
tons.  One  eje  waa  lost,  and  the  cheek  was  drawn  and  marked  by  some  great  scar  of 
wound  or  bom.  One  half  his  face  was  a  fearful  blot.  How  did  people  bear  such 
tkings  as  tlieae, — ^to  go  through  the  world  knowing  that  it  could  never  be  pleasant  to 
ay  human  being  to  look  upon  them  ?  that  an  instinct  of  pity  and  courtesy  even  would 
torn  every  casual  glance  away  ?  There  was  a  strange,  sorrowful  pleading  in  the  one 
espr^sive  side  of  the  man*s  countenance,  and  a  singularly  untoward  incident  presently 
oiUed  it  forth,  and  made  it  almost  ludicrously  pitiful.  A  bustling  fellow  entered  at  a 
vay-sta^n,  hia  arms  full  of  a  great  frame  that  he  carried.  As  he  blundered  along  the 
pu»ge,  looking  for  a  seat,  a  jolt  of  the  car,  in  starting,  pitched  him  suddenly  into  the 
^^Acant  place  beside  this  man  ;  and  the  open  expanse  of  the  large  looking-glass  —  for  it 
was  that  whicli  the  frame  held — was  fairly  smitten,  like  an  insult  of  faith,  into  the 
^ery  face  of  the  unfortunate. 

"'  Beg  pardon,''  the  new-comer  said  in  an  off-hand  way,  as  he  settled  himself  hold- 
ing the  glass  full  before  the  other  while  he  righted  it ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  giv- 
ing a  quick  glance  toward  him.  The  astonishment — the  intuitive  repulsion — the  con- 
scuMttaeas  of  what  he  had  done,  betokened  by  the  instant  look  of  the  one  man,  and  the 
belidesB  mate  ^^  How  could  you  ?"  that  seemed  spoken  in  the  strange,  uproUed,  one- 
^M  expression  of  the  other, — these  involuntarily- met  regards  made  a  brief  concur- 
^eoce  at  once  sad  and  irresistibly  funny,  as  so  many  things  in  this  strange  life  are. 

The  man  of  the  mirror  inclined  his  burden  quietly  the  other  way ;  and  now  it  re- 
fleeted  tike  bright  faces  opposite,  under  the  pheasant  plumes.  Was  it  any  delight  to 
Leslie  to  see  her  own  face  so  ?  What  was  the  use  of  being — ^what  right  had  she  to 
^)^  to  be — pretty  and  pleasant  to  look  at,  when  there  were  such  utter  lifelong  loss 
uid  disfigurement  in  the  world  for  others  ?  Why  should  it  not  as  well  happen  to  her  ? 
Aod  how  did  the  world  seem  to  such  a  person,  and  where  was  the  worth- wlUle  of  it  ? 
Tfaii  was  the  question  which  lingered  last  in  her  mind,  and  to  which  all  else  reverted. 
To  he  able  to  hear  ;  peiiiaps  this  was  it ;  and  this  was  greater  than  any  outer  grace. 

Sadi  as  these  were  the  wayside  meanings  that  came  to  Leslie  Goldthwaito  that 
morning  in  the  first  few  hours  of  her  journey.  Meanwhile,  Jeannie  and  Elinor  Had- 
den  had  begun  to  be  tired ;  and  Mrs.  Linceford,  not  much  entertained  with  her  novel, 
^^  it  half -closed  over  her  finger,  drew  her  brown  veil  close,  and  sat  with  her  eyes 
shot,  compensating  herself  with  a  doze  for  her  early  rising.  Had  the  same  things  come 
to  tinae  ?  Not  precisely  ;  something  else,  perhaps.  In  all  things  one  is  still  taken  and 
another  left.    I  can  only  follow  minutely  one. 


MY  BROTHER'S  FRIEND. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


I. 

I  CANNOT  tell  how  it  happened,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  my  brother  Raleigh 
and  I  were  alwajs  peculiarly  attached  the  one  to  the  other.  I  am  sure  that  this 
mutual  love  did  not  interfere  with  our  affection  for  the  rest ;  for  ours  was  a  happy, 
united  family  circle,  but  still  that  there  existed  between  us  two  a  bond  of  especial 
strength  was  a  fact  unconsciously  acted  upon  by  us,  and  tacitly  understood  by  every- 
one around  us.  As  children  our  plans  and  hopes  were  the  same ;  and  our  studies  too 
were  in  many  respects  similar,  for  while  my  brother  joined  me  in  my  botanical  rambles, 
— first,  as  I  well  remember,  induced  to  do  so  by  the  fear  that  I  should  get  into  danger  in 
my  enthusiastic  search  after  a  rare  specimen, — I,  ever  by  his  side,  caught  somewhat  of 
his  delight  in  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  In  these  pages  he  revelled ;  and  many 
and  many  an  hour  have  I  spent  in  our  library,  poring  over  those  records  of  the  past, 
and,  from  their  teaching,  learning  yet  more  and  more  to  believe  that  saying  of  the  "Wise 
Man,  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun :"  for  are  not  the  men  and  women  of  to-day 
the  same  as  when,  long  ages  ago,  they  lived  and  loved  and  joyed  and  sorrowed  in  this 
dim  world  ? 

Thus  passed  my  childhood  and  early  youth ;  the  years,  as  they  flew  by,  brought 
many  a  change  to  us  and  to  those  dear  to  us,  but  no  shadow  fell  between  our  hearts. 
Our  father  died,  and  our  little  sister  Jessie  soon  followed  him  to  the  tomb.  Helen 
married  and  went  to  live  in  the  south  of  Ireland ;  John  too  took  to  himself  a  partner 
and  bore  her  to  the  far  West,  there  to  found  a  happy  and  prosperous  home  ;  and  not 
long  after  his  departure  Raleigh  finally  decided  on  carrying  out  a  plan  which  had  long 
been  talked  about  and  looked  forward  to,  but  hitherto  delayed  by  many  circumstances, 
a  plan  which  was  no  less  than  to  go  to  London  to  complete  the  medical  education  which 
had  been  begun  in  our  native  place ;  and  when  this  was  finished,  should  any  opening 
proBBse  success,  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a  doctor  in  the  captal ;  for  to  the  professioD 
of  medicine  he  had  been  destined  from  his  childhood. 

To  me  his  decision  was  fraught  with  inexpressible  pain  and  anxiety.  The  idea  of 
losing  my  beloved  brother ;  of  bidding  him  farewell  with  the  knowledge  that  in  that 
great  busy  London  scarcely  one  single  human  being  whom  we  could  call  friend  would 
be  at  hand  to  cheer  and  uphold  him  in  his  toilsome  path ;  the  terrible  dread  that  the 
temptations  that  beset  the  medical  student  in  no  common  measure  would  gather  thickly 
around  him  in  his  solitude, — all  filled  me  with  bitter  sorrow,  the  more  intense  from  my 
utter  hopelessness  as  regtuxled  any  ability  of  mine  to  lessen  the  peril ;  and  I  watched 
the  preparations  going  forward,  and  strove  to  aid  in  them  as  far  as  I  could,  in  the 
silence  of  despair.  For  when  for  an  instant  the  thought  of  accompanying  Raleigh  in 
his  venture,  and  clinging  to  him  in  the  trust  that  one  home  face  would  be  a  blessing 
amidst  a  crowd  of  strangers,  flashed  across  me,  and  the  proposal  rose  to  my  lips,  I  turned 
away  from  the  idea  sick-heart  ed,  for  I  knew  how  vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  convince 
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mj  motiia*  tbat  the  necessity  existed  that  could  possibly  justify  me  in  {facing  myself 
ia  sndi  a  lonely,  self-dependent  position  as  mine  would  be  nnayoidably.  In  the  end, 
howeTcr,  the  pemdsnoia  for  which  I  longed  was  unexpectedly  granted,  and  in  a  manner 
totally  unforeseen.  I  need  not  relate  how  the  matter  was  brought  about ;  suffice  it  to 
txf  ikii  just  after  CfaEristmas  in  the  year  that  witnessed  my  twentieth  birthday,  the 
final  azrasgements  having  been  completed,  Raleigh  and  I  were  comfortably  settled  in 
good  lodgings  in  London,  and  his  oourse  of  study  fairly  entered  on  under  excellent 
aospices. 

From  this  time  our  two  lives  rippled  on  in  a  placid  stream,  with  very  few  events  to 
diitorb  its  eonrse.  My  brother,  devoted  to  his  avocations,  was  absent  from  me  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  only  returning  to  his  hasty  meals,  and  even  then  often  too 
mndi  harried  or  engrossed  to  speak  many  words ;  but  our  evenings  well  repaid  all  my 
privatioBs ;  busy  as  the  poor  fellow  might  be,  he  always  held  the  hours  from  eight  to 
ten  sacred  to  me,  and  except  perhaps  that  a  lecture  might  interfere  unavoidably  and 
c^iiige  hfs  absence,  I  never  missed  him  from  my  side  during  the  time  which  he  called 
bb  "*  daily  holiday  f  and  lonely  as  I  might  be  during  the  long  silent  forenoon,  I  could 
look  forward  to  our  pleasant  reunions  and  cheer  myself  up  right  bravely,  for  each  one 
tcoogfat  me  fresh  proofs  of  my  brother's  warm,  untiring  affection,  and  convinced  mo 
more  and  ra<»e  that  I  was  in  my  right  place. 

After  the  first  few  months  I  had  not  much  time  to  remember  any  lack  of  com- 
panionship.  It  is  true  that  for  a  space  the  dull  dark  street  with  its  endless  sameness 
of  iffospeet,  the  hurry  and  bustle  that  surrounded  me  on  all  sides  when  I  ventured  out, 
tlie  myriads  of  unknown  faces  and  all  those  nameless  annoyances  that  beset  the 
slnnger  freshly  arrived  from  the  heart  of  the  country  and  the  freedom  of  cdd-fash- 
ioned  country  life,  were  so  many  sources  of  trial  to  me  ;  but  I  did  my  best  to  conceal 
my  discomfort  from  Raleigh,  and  before  very  long  custom  had  me  completely  fami- 
lisrised  with  my  situation.  Besides,  I  had  scarcely  learnt  to  thread  my  way  fearlessly 
amongst  the  intricate  thoroughfares  before  I  had  plenty  of  woric  laid  out  for  my 
Idsure  moments.  Raleigh  had  from  his  childhood  been  noted  for  his  sympathy  with 
eToy  species  of  suffering.  From  the  day  that  he,  when  little  more  than  six  years  old, 
had  come  crying  to  our  mother  with  an  almost  inarticulate  tale  of  the  woman  and 
bobj  under  the  hedge  in  the  orchard,  who  on  examination  proved  to  be  a  poor  hunger- 
stricken  tramp  carrying  her  two- week  old  infant,  and  wandering  over  the  country  in  a 
Tiin  search  for  her  recreant  tinker- husband,  my  brother's  heart  had  been  open  to  all 
kinds  of  woe  ;  and  in  the  hospitals  *and  amongst  the  dismal  alleys  where  his  chief  ac- 
qaaintance  lay,  he  found  only  too  many  opportunities  for  learning  how  much  misery 
there  is  in  the  world  ;  and  very  often,  and  at  last  almost  daily,  fresh  objects  for  sucli 
small  h^p  as  I  could  offer  were  recommended  to  my  char^y.  It  is  true  that  we  had 
not  much  abundance  of  worldly  store  &om  which  to  sp{>  o  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  ; 
bnt  after  aU,  good  as  it  is  to  have  wherewith  to  afford  temporal  aid,  that  is  not  the 
only  thing  requisite.  Sympathy  is  a  rare  benefaction  to  the  poor,  and  it  is  touching  to 
see  how  gratefully  they  receive  it.  When  health  and  strength  are  theirs,  and  tlio 
necessity  of  conatant  work  imposes  ceaseless  activity,  there  is  little  time  for  falling 
bade  on  themselvea ;  but  O,  what  a  desert  their  life  is  when  the  strcmg  hand  is  feeble, 
the  sturdy  foot  fettered,  and  when  their  saddened  existence  knows  of  no  break  to  its 
monotony  but  the  coming  and  going  of  the  narrow  strip  of  light  that  pierces  the  win- 
dow of  their  gloomy  homes !  The  sick  poor !  How  often  we  say  those  words !  how 
seldora,  how  very  seldom,  we  realise  their  full  meaning ! 

Amongst  all  these  employments  I  scarcely  felt  so  much  as  some  might  have  ex- 
pected the  absence  of  compiudonship  with  those  of  my  own  age  and  station.  As 
moote  and  yean  rolled  on,  certainly,  from  one  cause  or  another,  my  Ihoaited  circle  of 
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acquaintance  increased  until  I  was  on  speaking  terms  with  several  families  with  whom 
Baleigh  had  become  professionally  connected  ;  but  neither  our  position  nor  inclination 
favoured  a  large  range  of  associates ;  and  weeks  would  sometimes  pass  without  my 
exchanging  a  word  with  any  out  of  my  own  home,  save  my  poor  clients  before  men- 
tioned. With  respect  to  Raleigh's  dfidly  associates,  his  f eUow  medical  students,  for 
my  sake  any  desire  they  might  have  felt  to  find  their  way  to  his  fireside  was  ever 
courteously  but  decidedly  discouraged.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there 
were  but  few  among  this  class  with  whom  any  intimacy  would  have  been  agreeable ; 
and  justly  believing  that  it  would  be  easier  to  stand  aloof  altogether  than  to  set  limits 
where  a  habit  had  once  begun,  our  hospitalities  were  never  offered  or  extended.  I  do 
not  know  how  my  brother  managed  to  adhere  to  this  difficult  rule.  He  never  alluded  to 
any  unpleasantness  arising  from  it ;  but  I  fear  that  such  must  often  have  followed  so 
unpopular  a  measure ;  but,  with  all  his  gentleness  and  affability,  Raleigh  had  a  resolute 
spirit,  and  nothing  could  ever  turn  him  from  that  which  he  esteemed  to  be  right ;  and 
he  well  knew  all  the  trials  that  might  have  assailed  me  if  he  had  followed  the  bent  of 
his  naturally  free  and  open  disposition,  and  gathered  around  him  in  his  home  those 
who  elsewhere  were  his  associates  and  fellow-workers. 

But  there  was  one  exception  to  this  otherwise  rigid  rule.  I  cannot  at  this  distance 
of  time  recall  exactly  for  what  special  reason  or  on  what  particular  occasion  my  bro- 
ther first  brought  Walter  Stewart  to  our  secluded  corner.  I  have  often  asked  myself 
the  question,  and  taxed  my  memory  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  bring  back  to  my  recol- 
lection the  first  interview  and  the  impressions  it  produced.  I  cannot  do  it ;  I  only 
know  that  the  winter  subsequent  to  our  arrival  in  London  must  have  vritnessed  the 
beginning  of  our  acquaintance,  for  from  that  time  he  is  associated  with  all  our  life. 
"  We  two"  it  is  up  to  that  period,  "  we  three**  it  is  ever  after,  until  the  sad,  sad  blank 
comes,  and  the  old  tune  begins  again. 

Walter  was  Raleigh*s  senior  by  a  few  years,  and  from  the  earliest  day  of  my  bro- 
ther's studentship  had  ever  been  his  steady  friend.  His  abilities  and  excellent  conduct, 
his  dear  head  and  skilful  hand,  and  that  indescribable  influence  of  character  which 
some  possess  in  such  a  peculiar  degree,  marked  him  out  amongst  the  class  as  its  high- 
est member  ;  but  at  the  same  time  these  qualities,  joined  with  a  refinement  of  mind 
and,  what  was  better,  an  uprightness  of  principle  that  made  him  shrink  with  abhorrence 
from  the  dissipated  reckless  habits  of  those  around  him,  isolated  his  position  much, 
and  until  Raleigh's  appearance  he  had  walked  on  alone,  bravely  but  in  loneliness.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  two  such  kindred  spirits  should  recognise  each  other,  and  join  in 
the  links  of  no  common  intimacy  for  mutual  aid  and  support  in  their  arduous  paths. 
Even  as  that  subsisting  between  David  and  Jonathan  was  their  friendship,  **  passing 
the  love  of  women  ;'*  no  marvel,  then,  that  my  brother  should  have  decided  to  relax  his 
plans  and  to  admit  this  one  guest  to  our  home ;  as  a  brother  he  came  and  went,  helping 
and  cheering  us  both,  and  applying  to  us  as  &eely  in  his  turn  for  aid  and  enoourage- 
ment — a  bright  thread  woven  into  the  quiet  web  of  our  sober  domestic  life. 

The  records  of  few  existences,  comparatively  speaking,  are  fraught  with  startling 
incident  or  wonder ;  here  and  there  we  meet  with  one  to  whom  strange  things  have 
been  meted  out,  varied  experiences  have  been  permitted ;  but  such  is  seldom  the  case ; 
and  if  the  even  tenor  of  the  common  path  of  mankind  may  be  called  by  some  mono- 
tonous, it  is  at  least  peaceful  compared  with  the  storms  and  conflicts  that  harass 
those  of  the  less-favoured  ones.  Ours  was  a  quiet  unconspicuous  walk  through  many 
a  year.  Doubtless  there  were  points  of  peculiar  interest,  to  some  of  which  I  can 
now  recur  :  tidings  of  further  changes  in  the  home  scene— deaths  and  marriages  and 
births ;  occasional  visits  to  the  old  places  far  away  in  Yorkshire ;  the  emancipation  of 
Walter  and  Raleigh  froiSL  their  pupilage,  and  their  early  struggles  in  making  for  them- 
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wtnB  a  pontioii  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  profession, — all  these  things,  so  fresh  in  their 
importanoe  at  the  time,  so  ixc  away  in  the  dimness  of  the  past  now,  and  mingling 
with  them  the  ever-mnning  stream  of  our  intercourse  together,  unbroken  in  its 
pletsant  current,  unruffled,  untouched  by  one  breath  or  shadow  of  distrust  or  coldness. 
Urns  years  went  on,  but  clouds,  all  unknown  to  us,  were  gathering  in  our  horizon. 

To  those  who  can  look  back  fifty  years,  some  things  sound  strangely.  When  we 
hear  it  said  that  unless  great  alterations  be  made,  unless  blocks  of  houses  that  have 
eiood  in  their  places  through  the  lifetime  of  generations  be  not  cleared  away,  unless 
Mnitary  regulations  be  quickly  introduced  and  carried  out  strictly,  fearful  epidemics 
vill  thin  our  populations,  old  people  are  apt  to  wonder  how  these  affairs  were 
managed  in  their  youth*  Ah,  if  some  of  these  improvements  had  been  thought  of 
then  1  If  a  little  of  the  science  that  now  watches  over  health  had  been  in  existence 
half  a  century  ago,  what  lives  might  have  been  saved  1  what  sorely-tried  hearts  might 
hare  been  spared  that  anguish  which  is  worse  than  death  I  But  cease  these  vain 
qoestionings  and  murmurings.    Let  us  say,  **  €k>d's  will  be  done,'*  and  be  at  peace  I 

There  was  no  mailed  indication  of  the  coming  of  any  season  of  peculiar  sickness. 
I  remember  tiiat  the  summer  began  rather  early  that  year,  and  that  the  hot  weather 
aorprised  us  by  its  suddenness,  although  we  had  all  become  so  inured  to  the  stifling 
tkaxmfhete  of  those  dose  London  streets  that  we  did  not  hold  the  matter  in  much 
aoocrant ;  but  about  the  last  week  in  June  a  change  came ;  heavy  rains,  in  no  way 
mitigating  the  heat,  making  it  only  more  oppressive  from  the  alteration  from  dry  to 
damp,  set  in,  and  before  long  fever — at  first  of  the  usual  summer  character,  but 
speedily  aaanming  a  more  alarming  type— made  its  appearance  in  our  district.  By 
thk  time  I  had  become  as  fearless  as  any  hospital  nurse  in  my  attendance  on  the  sick. 
Once  or  twice  Walter  had  seemed  to  hesitate  before  allowing  me  to  visit  some  cases 
vfaicfa  had  come  imder  his  care,  and  at  first  my  brother  had  always  made  a  personal  in- 
ipeetion  before  sanctioning  my  venturing ;  but  I  had  long  since  overruled  all  their 
objeetiona,  and  now  my  hands  were  indeed  full  of  employment. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  it  was  thought  best  to  send  patients  to  the  neigh- 
bouring hospitals ;  but  ere  long  their  wards  were  inconveniently  filled,  and  it  was 
aeoessaiy,  and  a  sad  necessity  it  was,  to  trust  to  such  arrangements  for  their  life  and 
oomfort  as  their  own  poor  homes  afforded ;  and,  strange  to  say,  in  many  instances  the 
mSet&n  themselves  were  more  than  satisfied  that  such  should  be  the  case.  0,  how 
vdl  I  remember  that  busy  anxious  time !  busy  and  anxious  at  first,  gradually  be- 
earning  more  and  more  so,  until  at  last,  amidst  the  heavy  pressure  of  many  cares 
and  fatigues  and  fears,  the  power  of  connected  thought  seemed  almost  lost,  and 
we  Mt  that  we  must  act  in  the  present  moment ;  afterwards  we  might  realise  what 
our  dangers  and  teirors  had  been,  but  now  we  must  not  pause. 

Walter  and  Baleigh  were  very  popular  in  the  district,  not  with  the  poor  only, 
though,  of  course,  their  chief  practice  lay  amongst  them,  but  in  many  instances  the 
richer  inhabitants  had  learnt  to  appreciate  their  merits  and  to  look  to  them  in  any 
sodden  emergency.  Now  these  hasty  calls  had  become  appallingly  frequent,  and  at 
an  hours  of  the  day  and  night  hurried  rings  at  the  surgery  bells  of  both  houses  an- 
nounced that  another  stricken  one  required  aid.  Gradually,  as  the  time  of  the  visita- 
tion lengthened,  we  could  plainly  see  how  the  disease  was  making  its  rapid  way  from 
the  hovel  of  the  poor  to  the  abode  of  the  comparatively  affluent,  until  at  last  it 
reached  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  into  all  these  habitations  made  so  sadly  equal  by 
the  stroke  that  levels  to  the  dust  the  vain  distinctions  of  earth,  did  the  fearless  com- 
panions go,  ministering  what  lay  in  their  power  to  the  suffering  body,  and  often — how 
often  will  never  be  known  until  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  revealed  at  the  last  dread 
day,— bringing  as  needful  succour  to  the  departing  spirit.     Through  these  labours, 
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which  seemed  all  too  beavy  for  any  human  fmnie  or  mind  to  bear,  our  home  web  still 
as  cahn  and  bright  as  in  the  siwniesi  days  beforo.  Smiles  and  words  of  ayrapatby 
and  acts  of  generoos  self -abn^^tion  for  Hie  sake  of  others  made  omr  way  smooth 
and  happy ;  and  now,  in  this  hour  of  fear  and  trial,  shone  o«t  yet  more  purely 
and  dfteeringly  that  ray  of  peaoe  which  had  long  made  "  the  path  of  the  just  as  a 
shinijig  light ;''  and  I  could  Uess  God  and  take  fresh  eonrage  as  I  joined  my  brother 
and  firiotd  in  their  daily  sn|^)ilication  at  the  Throne  for  tiiat  rapport  and  protection 
which  we  eadi  so  desired  for  one  another. 

Amidst  the  many  recollections  that  crowd  on  my  mind  in  eonneotion  witii  liiis  time, 
confused  and  blended  togethw  as  most  of  them  are,  as  my  eye  drains  back  to  them 
through  the  mist  of  intervening  years,  some  incidents  stand  out  with  aingnlar  promin- 
ence, little  incidents,  many  of  them  so  slight  in  interest  to  all  but  the  immediate 
actors  in  the  drama  that  I  will  not  record  them.  Bat  one  scene  of  agony  wmd  dismay 
I  must  recall.  Perhaps  amidst  the  overstrained  excitement  of  the  boor,  and  iJke  over- 
tasked energies  of  mind  and  body,  I  was  morbidly  alive  to  rash  and  false  mipressioiis 
if  it  were  indeed  so,  I  cannot  now,!  never  oould,  judge ;  but  from  that  moment  to  this, 
the  idea,  struggled  and  prayed  against  for  many  a  long  day  after,  now  left  alone  in  the 
submission  bom  of  sad  years,  gathers  vividly  around  this  point,  the  terriUe  bebef  that 
in  that  hour  the  disease,  which  had  been  encountered  suocessfuUy  so  long  and  besv^y, 
struck  home  its  arrows,  and  that  the  sun  of  my  life  set  as  I  stood  beside  that  skk-bsd 
and  aided  one, — unconsciously  how  much  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  existence  1— to 
combat  death  in  his  struggles  for  one  frail  young  victim.  The  time  has  been  when  I 
have  driven  the  picture  of  that  ni^t  from  my  memory  and  striven  to  erase  its  tortur- 
ing image  ;  but  I  am  older,  calmer  now,  and  it  seems  to  pour  balm  iaio  the  ackiag 
wound  to  associate  that  deed  of  mercy  with  the  closing  hours  of  the  dead. 

Our  evenings,  in  so  far  as  we  could  so  arrange  them,  interrupted  as  they  now  con- 
stantly were  by  hurried  calls  to  the  siok,  were  ^>ent  together  as  they  had  bean  for  a 
long  time  ;  in  fact  our  httle  sitting-room  had  become  ahaost  ooniiBon  pooperty.  Hy 
brother  had  evon  urged  Walt^  strongly  to  give  up  his  present  lodgings  and  take  up 
his  domicile  in  our  house, — an  arrangement  which,  under  existing  ctrcunHtanees,  we 
both  thought  would  be  a  oonsiderable  advantage,  as  enabling  the  two  oomponions  to 
summon  each  other  without  delay ;  but  to  this  Walter  would  in  no  way  agree.  He 
thanked  us  most  warmly  and  gratefuUy  for  our  offer,  but  dectiaed  it  simply  and 
decidedly,  assigning  no  yerj  special  reason,  however ;  and  tiioug^  often  adverted  to, 
the  plan  was  nev^r  carried  into  execution.  At  the  time  I  imagined  that  an  nnwill- 
iagness  to  deprive  his  landlady  of  a  lodger  at  a  season  when  sudi  were  so  scarce  was 
his  chief  motive,  and  that  perhaps  he  fancied  that  the  addition  to  our  household 
(Raleigh  and  I  had  moved  into  a  small  dwelling  of  our  own)  would  entail  increased 
care  and  trouble  on  me  When  I  needed  all  the  quiet  that  could  be  afforded ;  but  I  now 
know  what  was  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  He  felt  too  truly  titat  the  risk  we  each 
daily  ran  was  more  than  enough  to  make  it  very  probable  that  one  or  other  would 
eventually  be  smitten  ;  and  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  that,  should  the  ordeal  he  in 
his  patln,  the  chief  weight  of  nursing  and  attendance  would  rest  with  me,  and  with  his 
usual  g^ierosity  he  chose  to  suffer  himself  rather  than  increase  the  burden  on  those  he 
loved.  If  for  a  moment  the  truth  had  flashed  on  me  or  on  Bal^h,  we  diould  have 
borne  down  all  opposition  and  resolutely  carried  our  point ;  but  it  was  left  far  a  chance 
expression  to  reveal  to  us  the  full  extent  of  our  friend's  self -forgetfulness  and  tender 
care  for  us. 

The  epidemic  had  been  raging  unchecked  for  weeks,  and  the  alarm  oceaskmed  hy 
it  had  reached  its  height,  but  from  some  sudden  atmospheric  change  (ot  rather  ought  I 
not  to  say,  in  the  merc^  of  Him  who  had  permitted  the  disease  to  descend  on  ih»ci^^) 
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a  remarkable  abatement  had  been  remarked  witkin  the  p«ifc  day  or  two,  more  in  the 
midgated  tjpe  exhibited  by  fresh  oases,  however,  than  in  any  tmproyement  in  the  older 
cases.  But  such  as  it  was,  we  hailed  the  hopefol  OBien  with  deep  thankfulness,  and 
drew  together  on  the  evening  to  which  I  have  alladed  wii^  a  feeling  of  relief  that  only 
those  who  have  been  as  sorely  tried  as  we  had  been  can  realise.  For  many  days  past 
▼e  had  scarcely  known  tile  Inxory  of  a  quiet  hour ;  and  now,  with  an  unspoken  wish 
that  no  call  odght  disturb  na  in  the  enjoyment  of  onr  unwonted  rest,  we  shut  out  the 
busy  woiJd  and  were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  as  in  tiie  old  days  that  seemed,  looking 
through  the  bi^  weeks  just  past,  so  very,  very  long  ago.  Baleigh  was  sadly  tired,  but 
Walter  appeared  as  wdland  strong  as  ever ;  and  as  for  myself,  all  sense  of  fatigue  had 
vanished.  I  erea  opened  my  long-forgotten  work-box  and  pnepared  to  employ  myself 
vith  some  of  its  contents,  not,  however,  without  a  playful  remonstraace  from  Walter, 
vho  cried  a  trace  to  soch  tiungs,  and  bade  me  rest  myself  on  the  sofa  while  I  had  an 
opportunity ;  but  I  persisted  in  my  industry,  and  we  all,  I  think,  liked  that  it  should 
be  so,  it  seemed  such  an  earnest  of  the  peace  that  we  so  hoped  was  coming. 

But  it  had  not  come  yet ;  for  scarcely  had  an  hour  passed  before  a  violent  ring  at 
\he  suigery  bell,  and  then  another  and  another,  startled  us  into  a  remembrance  of  the 
Boffmng  world  outside.  Raleigh,  who  had  been  dozing  on  the  couch,  sprang  up  at  the 
scnmd ;  and  Walter  himself  went  te  answer  the  messenger.  I  followed  to  the  door  of 
tiM  parioor  and  heard  a  hasty  dialogue  that  teld  me  only  too  much.  '*  Both  the  doe- 
ten  were  to  come  at  once,*'  such  was  the  answor  to  some  question  fr<Kn  Walter  ;  ^'  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  Utile  thing  was  dying ;  and  if  the  young  lady  could 
eookd  too,  it  would  be  a  merc^,  Uft  t^  poor  gentleman — "  and  here  I  lost  what  was 
said,  until,  as  Walter  turned  haatfly  from  the  door,  tke  direction  of  the  hosiae  eao^ii 
my  ear,  showing  that  it  was  liMe  Berflha  Hafiis,  the  cnly  child  of  Walter's  kindest 
hkady  who  was  stricken,  and  I  gsew  sick  wilih  terror  and  sorrow ;  for  I  well  knew  how 
Hat  one  young  life  was  entwined  with  many,  ax^  hom  feeble  a  spsirk  always  bomed 
vithin  hex  tiny  frame.  How  cocdd  ahe  wesAer  the  blast  that  had  destroyed  so  many 
ttionger  fraokes? 

But  this  was  no  time  for  paralysing  regret ;  Walter's  voiee  first  roused  rae  to  a 
TmiKection  of  the  need  for  instant  action,  as  he  teok  my  hand  in  his,  and  tenderly 
iDi|«ried  whether  I  was  equal  to  going  wiUi  him  on  his  errand.  "  If  it  be  as  the 
aceeeger  says,  Janet,  our  aid  win  be  of  Mttle  avail ;  but  stiU  I  cannot  bear  to  forsake 
them  at  such  a  time,  and  it  is  possible  we  might  be  of  some  use,';  but  do  not  come  if 
joo  do  not  feel  able.  Raleigh  shaU  not;  he  is  fsar  too  much  tired.**  I  eould  «nly 
tfaat  I  would  ge  tet  once,  and  fly  to  prepare  for  setting  out.  I  loved  the  little 
so  'deariy ;  i  itad  so  hoped  that  she  had  been  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  danger ; 
^  Ae  ^kmtf^  "Of  her  betng  in  snch  a  stnut  was  so  sudden  a  shock,  that  my  powers  of 
spiseh  and  thsiii^ieemed  half  benumbed. 
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49.    PE3IWIPBB  DT  THK 

Hatiiuu  :— Btesk  oloU 
cnital  and  gqld  b«di. 
Thli  little  utleU  of  fancf-work 
1««««iil  tikd  ftj  to  copr,  Tb« 
«y'a  cap  li  al  tncshei  d««p.  and 
H^ca  wide  aanMi  the  bottom 
fan.  ItlifoniudaraUdlvitlaiK, 
ihr««  of  which  an  oat  oot  of  red, 
three  of  white  oloth.    A  Mar  U 


'  A  JOCSKT'e  CAP. 
bUckn 


pKce  a  bUek  velvet  button  on  the  top.  thai  liae  !*• 

fnilde  ofthe  cap  with  atlffblaek  net.  8ewonUM<M, 

and  add  the  mvtns,  rormcd  of  tlirea  rom  of  cniM 

bndi:  the  itaia  by  which  IherlHC 

U  Joined  on  to  the  cap  U  eomtd 

by  one  row  of  tlie  aaraa. 

Faaten  nnnd  pleoM  of  blut 
oloth.  pinked  oat  at  the  td«cMO' 
■Ida  the  oap.    Theie  fern  te  *V> 


re  of  the  itar,  luiwardi  fhna 
er  the  material  ;^^ewl  wren 
black  (or  ocTBlal)  bewla,  and  one 
gold,  and  inaert  the  needle  at  the 
point  of  one  of  the  ny*  of  the  Mar; 
draw  the  needle  oat  a^lii  Id  the 
oeutre,  and  work  the  atvta  other 

The  riJOT  la  formed  ot'a'plece  of 
led  doth,  lined  with  black  ditto, 
with  ■  piece  of  oaidboard  placed 

between  the "■-    '      '    -  ■ 

gethei  by  a 


Iboaid  pi 


dlTlalasa  of  the  cap  to- 


coane  black  allk,  and      divliion,  a 


Tbia  pattern  la  to  be  worbd  li 
darnlng-atltcb,  with  aoR  ootlai, 
orer  a  netlait  fdnndaUon,  fix  IM- 

S2.  oaKAKEKTAi.  Pum  ran 


etlyM-.-.  -  — 

^u-    unniiiviuC    A    Of  qolt*  a  -- 

atflo.  The  frame  taftanned, III  « 
one  piece  of  carved  oak,  ln1m"<^ 
■teeT  The  card-rwikln  tbeoentra 
J  aleo  of  carved  oak,  uiil  Ih*  Inl- 
r  of  the  week  la  marked  apoana 
L  Thiaornamenutioil>efa™T 
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mi  •!><(.   Tbe  fruni  l«  Uled  np  with  flna  oaaTu,       holea  bored  Id  them  to  that  parpoK.    The  fhuna  b 

— ■-" "•ihwith  htlchf  htu.  Been,  vim-      itnlshHl  npoo  a  picca  of  ilUf  cwdbowd,  soreicd  on 

*-  "-laaTTcdaakiDdftcelora*-       the  omldde  with  sUiwlcaUM. 


!.  OBHiUIBrTAL  FRAltB  FOB  CAKD-UCK. 

A  «t«l  ring  ll  ailded  M  lb>  lop,  to  bug  It  up  to  tb 
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» 


n.  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

"  Brilliant  talents,  graoee  of  peraofn,  confirmed  intrepidity,  and  a  continual  habit  of  dis- 
playing these  advantages,  aettn  all  that  is  aimed  at  in  the  education  of  girls.^  The  yirtues 
that  make  domestio  life  h^^py — the  sober  and  useful  qualities  which  render  a  moderate  for- 
tune and  retired  situation  oomfortable,  are  seldom  inculcated.** — Mas.  Montaqus. 

"  The  true  order  of  acquisition  seems  to  he^Jirsty  what  Is  neoessary ;  second,  what  is  use- 
ful ;  Mrdy  what  is  ornamental.'*— Mbs.  Sioournet. 

*'  Show  us  how  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  be  made.** — Wobdswobth. 

FDEAR  Child, — ^When  I  was  a  girl — a  long  while  ago,  as  you  know  it  must  be— 
the  aocomplishments  of  young  ladies  were  somewhat  different  &om  what  they 
are  now.  Toa  have  often  looked  at  my  dingy  sampler,  with  its  Scripture 
texts,  ornamental  devices,  and  row  of  triangular  trees ;  and  I  daresay  yon  have  con- 
trasted it  unfavonrably  with  the  beautiful  and  bright  wool-works  such  as  your  own 
fair  hands  have  wrought.  And  yet  my  sampler  was  regarded  as  a  briumph  of  art,  and 
proud  enough  I  was  when,  framed  and  glazed,  it  was  suspended  for  the  first  time  in 
our  breakfast-paiiour.  But  I  know  that  our  old-&uhioned  needlework — always  ex- 
cepting the  old,  old  fashions  of  tapestry  and  pillow-lace — are  no  more  to  be  compared 
with  what  you  young  people  now  produce,  than  is  the  old  stage-ooach  with  the  express 
train.  I  am  not  going  to  complfiin ;  you  have  left  the  old  folks  far  behind  ;  you  travel 
fast,  read  fast,  work  fast,  play  fast — ^live  fast.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  as  it  should  be ;  but, 
believe  me,  there  were  several  points  in  our  ^^  fogey*'  ways  that  might  be  profitably 
added  to  the  ways  of  the  new  generation. 

We  had  an  old  rule,  that  whatever  was  worth  doing  was  worth  doing  welL  The 
expression  "  0,  it  will  do  I**  was  never  recognised ;  we  were  expected  to  know  tho- 
roughly all  we  professed  to  know ;  and  while  ^ere  was  in  our  mode  of  life  very  little 
showy  accomplishment,  there  was  a  fair  proportion  of  solid  understanding. 

I  assure  you,  my  dear  child,  I  was  shocked  the  other  day  by  the  ridiculous  assump- 
tion of  a  young  lady  fresh  from  a  finishing  school  I  was  not  so  much  shocked  by  the 
girl  herself  as  by  the  educational  gloss  that  had  been  put  upon  her,  and  the  pre- 
posterous exhibition  made  of  it  by  those  whom  she  regarded  as  friends.  There  was  a 
portfolio  of  her  drawings  ostentatiously  displayed  on  the  drawing>room  table,  besides 
two  chalk  heads  and  a  couple  of  blue-and-yellow  landscapes  hung  on  the  wall.  The 
visitors  were  expected  to  praise  these  poor  daubs  as  genuine  works  of  art,  and  the  silly 
girl  received  these  compliments  as  if  they  were  her  due.  We  all,  I  suppose,  knew  that, 
i£  there  were  anything  to  conmiend  in  the  drawings,  it  was  the  "  touching  up"  given  to 
them  by  the  drawing  master,  and  eyen  bis  knowledge  of  art  seemed  scarcely  superior 
to  his  sense  of  integrity.  The  young  lady  had  also  been  taught  to  garnish  her  conver- 
sation with  a  number  of  French  expressions,  and  some  of  the  slang  words  of  art 
She  was  **  a  brilliant  player,**  as  was  shown  in  a  rattling  execution  of  one  or  two 
popular  fantasias,  and  the  singing  of  two  songs,  one  supposed  to  be  m  the  language  of 
Itidy,  and  the  other  politely  accepted  as  that  of  Germany.  The  girl  was  simply  showy, 
with  a  showiness,  however,  which  could  deceive  none  but  very  dull  people. 

Spending  a  quiet  afternoon  with  me,  the  superficiality  of  iJl  the  young  lady's  accom- 
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pUunents  came  oat.  She  could  neither  play  nor  sing  any  but  her  own  stock  pieces ; 
ibe  ooaM  not  draw  the  simplest  object  from  nature ;  she  could  not  translate  an  ordinary 
letter  which  I  had  just  received  from  Paris ;  and  I  am  afraid,  when  she  found  the  di£K- 
cnlties  in  which  she  was  involved,  she  was  rather  cross  with  me,  very  cross  with  her- 
telf,  bat  not  at  all  cross  with  the  veneering  system  of  education  of  which  she  was 
an  example. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  from  these  remarks  that  I  am  condemning 
wfaolesale  young-ladies*  schools,  seminaries,  or  by  whatever  name  these  scholastic  insti- 
totioDs  may  be  called.  Many  of  them  are  conducted  in  a  sensible  and  judicious  manner 
bj  women  of  education,  refinement,  probity,  and  affection.  But  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
age  to  be  in  too  much  haste,  and  to  be  content  with  a  semblance,  rather  than  by  pains- 
ttkiog  and  slow  labour  to  gain  a  reality.  In  some  of  the  card-board  dwelling-houses 
ran  op  in  the  suburbs  dancing  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  houses  look  very  well  so  long 
•8  you  do  not  shake  them,  but  they  will  not  stand  a  shock.  Just  so  it  is  too  often  with 
nKxkm  education.  We  get  up  a  pretty /o^o^,  but  there  is  no  stability,  and  a  critical 
flbskiiig  turns  the  charming  structure  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

Now  what  do  you  say  to  accomplishments  like  these  ?  What  do  they  amount  to  ? 
Xy  opinion  is  that  they  are  really  worse  than  none  at  alL  Many  men  are  attracted 
by  them,  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  in  this  case  they  serve  only  as  a  bait  which  the  mabri- 
mooial  fish  finds  out  to  his  cost.  I  cannot  imagine  you,  my  dear  child,  employing  them 
for  any  sudi  purpose;  but  it  is  done  by  others,  as  you  and  I  both  know.  Multitudes 
of  married  people  have  their  lives  made  miserable  by  the  wife*s  **  accomplishments." 
In  the  sober  every-day  life  the  extent  of  them  is  soon  apparent ;  all  the  wife's  showy 
qulities,  her  tunes,  her  efforts  at  art,  her  Anglo- gallic  patois,  are  exhausted ;  there  is 
nothing  left  but  insipidity. 

I^  me  entreat  of  you  to  become  perfect  mistress  of  whatever  you  undertake.  I 
un  not  speaking  of  professional  proficiency,  but  leam  the  principles,  whatever  they  be, 
» thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  make  progress  by  ^*  your  own  self." 

Beading  aloud  is  an  accomplishment  in  which  comparatively  few  young  ladies— or 
older  ones  either — attempt  to  excel.  There  appears  to.be  an  impression  that  it  is  a 
departure  from  feminine  delicacy  for  a  lady  to  read  aloud  in  a  social  circle.  It  is  a 
thomand  pities  this  idea  should  be  encouraged.  Those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  display 
their  musical  ability  shrink'from  the  reading  aloud  of  a  poem  of  Tennyson.  They  will 
ang  from  the  Idyls  of  the  King,  but  not  read  them.  Depend  upon  it,  Uie  real  secret  of 
this  is  not  shamefacedness,  but  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  read  !  Hannah  More 
has  said — andyotc,  I  know,  will  accept  so  old-fashioned  an  authority — that  **  to  read  so 
u  not  to  be  understood,  and  to  write  so  as  not  to  be  read,  are  among  the  minor  im- 
moralities." Unfortunately  these  immoralities  prevail  extensively.  The  three  R*s  that 
▼e  used  to  jest  about  are  the  three  consonants  least  cared  for  in  a  woman's  education. 
It  18  very  foolish  and  very  unjust ;  as  to  be  accomplished  in  these  is  most  useful,  and 
may  be  rendered  in  home-life  the  most  agreeable. 

To  converse  well  is  also  a  matter  of  great  consequence.  The  wits  and  witlings 
htTs  thoi  their  arrows  at  talkative  women,  and  with  some  show  of  reason ;  though  I 
verily  believe  the  men  are  as  talkative  as  the  women.  But  when  we  speak  of  conver- 
ntion,  we  mean  the  intelligent  communication  of  ideas,  and  not  the  rattle  of  the  chat- 
terbox. Wisely  it  has  been  said,  *^  Ck>nver8e  always  with  your  female  friends  as  if  a 
genUonan  were  of  the  party ;  and  with  young  men  as  if  your  female  companions  were 
present.**  Leam — first  by  the  art  of  listening,  and  then  by  careful  practice — to  express 
yourself  clearly ;  and  take  care,  however  deep  your  knowledge  of  any  subject  intro- 
duced, that  you  do  not  usurp  more  than  your  own  share  of  time.  How  much  better  to 
be  able  to  converse  well,  to  be  able  to  read  well,  to  be  able  to  correspond  intelligently, 
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ihan.  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  singiiig-doll  or  dancing-doll — ^rery  pretty  to  look 
at,  it  may  be,  for  a  wee  while — but  quite  ill-adi^ted  to  share  in  those  accompliflhmentB 
which  b^ong  to  the  fireside  and  the  homely  round  table  I 

I  am  not  decrying  other  accomplishments.  Dancing,  for  instance,  gives  gracefol 
carriage  to  the  figure,  that  is  rarely  gained  by  any  other  process.  Dance  I  To  be  sore, 
my  dancing  days  are  oyer  now ;  yet  I  never  hear  the  sound  of  dance-music,  and  see  the 
whirl  of  Inoadcloth  and  crinoline,  without  thinking  yery  pleasantly  of  the  old  stately 
dances  we  used  to  haye  in  my  time.  Think  of  grandmamma  stepping  out  to  dance  a 
minuet  at  a  county  ball,  and  going  through  its  really  graceful  measure  with  no  less  a 
person  tiian  an  earVs  son  I  Grandmamma  has  had  that  honour,  and  enjoyed  it ;  ay, 
she  has  made  top  couple  with  grandpapa  at  old  Sir  Boger  many  and  many  a  time.  No, 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  dancing — though  I  do  complidn  of  hot  rooms  and  late 
hours, — and  I  never  was  of  Mr.  Addison's  opinion,  that  a  lady  was  taught  merely  that 
she  might  sit  still  gracefully. 

And  now  a  word  about  singing.  You  have  a  sweet  voice  ;  cultivate  it.  It  is  best 
to  sing  well  and  play  welL  If  you  cannot  do  both,  leam  to  sing  well ;  sing  much  and 
often  ;  improve  your  knowledge  of  part-singing ;  it  is  a  delightful  social  exercise,  and 
really  is  not  so  difficult  to  acquire  as  many  persons  suppose.  I  used  to  sing  when  I  was 
young ;  but  it  was  only  simple  ballads.  One  of  these  simple  songs  won  me  a  hus- 
band, my  dear,  though  I  did  not  know  it  for  a  good  seven  years  after  the  golden  hoop 
was  over  my  finger. 

Now  I  tiiink  I  have  written  enough  about  accomplishments.  You  are  an  excellent 
needlewoman,  I  know ;  you  have  a  better  knowledge  of  French  and  German  than 
most  girls  of  your  age.  Do  not,  however,  be  satisfied  with  your  present  attainments. 
That  is  the  whole  gist  of  my  letter.  Try  to  perfect  yourself  in  all  you  profess  to  know. 
Ever3rthing  may  be  ill  or  well  done,  from  the  making  of  a  pudding  upwards.  Always 
resolve  to  do  what  you  have  to  do  well^  making  glad  the  hearts  of  all  about  you,  and 
none  more  so  than  that  of 

Dear  Old  Granny. 
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IT  would  be  easy  to  write  a  long  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the  events  which  gave 
rise  to,  and  which  have  culminated  in,  our  yearly  celebration  of  St.  Yalentine^s  day. 
To  go  into  the  subject  archseologically ;  to  make  long  extracts  from  classical  diction- 
aries concerning  the  "  Lupercalia'*  of  the  Romans;  to  once  more  (for  the  thousandth  time) 
give  the  full  and  particular  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  that  worthy  saint  who  has  so 
obligingly  given  his  name  to  the  day ;  and  to  trace  the  gradual  rise  of  the  custom  of 
valentine-sending,  would,  as  we  said,  be  not  a  difficult  task.  But  such  a  task  will  not  be 
ours.  We  leave  our  readers  to  "  coach  up"  the  subject  for  themselves,  while  to  us  it 
remains  to  indulge  in  a  few  words  anent  St.  Yalentine's  day  as  it  now  exists. 

Of  course  everyone  has  heard  the  standard  gossip  about  valentines, — that  incipient 
poets  write  the  lines,  and  decayed  ladies  and  gentlemen  paint  the  romantic  scenes  that 
embellish  them.  Everyone  too  has  read  of  the  process  of  valentine-making ;  the  em- 
bossing, the  colouring,  and  the  many  steps  which  have  to  be  taken  ere  the  elaborate 
valentine  is  fit  for  sale.  And  we  suppose  everyone  has  looked  and  wondered  at 
those  wondrous  specimens  of  rhyme,  those  startling  examplea  of  colour,  the  penny 


Tdentinee.     Since  ^^  *'"■'' 
leform  wMch  hM  been  prt 
new  mbieot  for  Batire,  a  fr«( 
oamj  comic  Tftlentino  iB  «« 
colouring,  rtUl  the  oatspoH 
(to  nae  an  unonthorised  WQI 
it  is  his  object  to  imply  thai 
forwardly  to  work.      And  I 
The  examples  of  common j 
nort  glaring  colours  witl^  *» 
When  we  eome  to  the  t 
and  vulgar  rhyming  to  col 
BeaUy  the  taste  displajei 
pretty.    A  onrioM  fact  ia  ■ 
find  on  the  very  elaborate  * 
cap-bordera— only  acouplej 
ally  to  the  point.  '  I  love  tt 
suggertive.    And  here  we, 
TBty  heretical  notion  abon 
Tcry  well  to  send  one  for  * 
one  is  '  spooaa'  on  a  girl  ■«" 
valentine  shop  be  closely 
and  upwards  will  be  discol 
action.    If  you  are  in  lov* 
glomeration  of  lace  and  a* 
a  valentine  by  all  meanB,  I 
what  dear  gMTolona  Mr-  ' 
pair  of  gloves  and  a  pair  < 
luUid  of.    WeU  done,  M 
Bwains— at  any  rate  as  to 
Muat  we  confee*  that 
plaasing?     It  has  been  ot 
dpent  of  blank  sheets  of 
nnqoaliflod  isreapect  for 
a  pair'ot  green-and-yellov 
jokes  we  have  most  willi 
dnped  and  loTCrs  confot 
hope  will  long  be  kept  np 
What  a  pretty  idea  then  i 
birthday  I    May  all  8o  oc 
Oie  postman  be  more  loa< 
may  the  youth  of  onr  cou 
for  how  should  they  knoi 
they  innocently  suppose 
under  the  mistletoe,  or  t 
Tellouriy  at  the  Twelfth- 
happy  surprises ;  may  trr 
BupemliouB  be  taken  do 
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♦ 

dr^  have  not  by  anj  means  obtained  the  full  Buccess  predicted  to  them  for 

myr.    They  are  only  worn  as  demi- toilette  for  walking,  moming-oalls,  and 

^hireesei. 

^gj^  dress  for  visiting  or  receiving  visits  at  home,  for  dinner,  evening,  or  ball 

j^jf  with  a  sweeping  train,  much  longer  than  any  that  were  ever  seen  before,  at 

^^eration. 

Viinner  and  evening  parties  are  made  either  with  a  plain  gored  skirt  without 

OT  with  two  skirts,  either  trimmed  or  scalloped  out  round  the  bottom* 
~^  ^t,  called  in  France  English  velvet,  is  much  employed  for  the  short  costume, 
^^^aders  know,  is  composed  of  the  short  dress,  under-skirt,  and  paletot    It  is 
^®9  cotton  velvet  with  a  silk  lining,  otherwise  it  soon  becomes  limp  and  hope- 
*.    The  prettiest  trimming  for  a  costume  of  cotton  velvet  is  a  fur  border, 
to  %ployed  in  narrow  strips  for  borders  is  Astrachan  or  petit  grU, 
ofti  velvet  is  not  a  material  at  all  suitable  for  mourning.    Short  dresses  may  be 
reabg,  but  the  material  should  be  black  cloth,  paramatta,  rep,  or  cashmere,  and 
yotpg,  poplin  or  gros  grains  silk, 
baii^^^^  some  of  the  prettiest  toilets  of  the  month. 

-^f^aip^  ^^  bright  green  satin  with  a  gored  skirt  forming  a  sweeping  train  at  the 

jt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  five  satin  rouleaux  of  a  darker  green, 

^  puffs  of  white  satin.    The  bodice  is  high  at  the  back,  low,  and  cut  square  in 

jleted  by  a  x^und  basque,  also  trimmed  with  dark  green  satin  rouleaux  and 

.  le  sleeves  are  ornamented  to  correspond. 

i,  ^ress  is  made  with  a  double  skirt.    The  upper  skirt,  of  pearl  gray  satin,  is 

'^^Se  of  a  long  Qrecian  peplum,'it  is  trimmed  with  long  silk  fringes  and  tassels; 

'^T>f  white  satin  with  a  sweeping  train  is  embroidered  with  seed  pearls  round 

'^^He  low  gray  satin  bodice  is  ornamented  in  front  with  a  plastron  of  white 

id  with  pearls.    Epaulettes  of  white  satin  and  loose  sleeves  of  tulle  floating 

the  shoulders. 

)f  white  crape  with  an  under-skirt  of  cerise-coloured  tulle  over  white  satin, 
nmed  round  the  bottom  with  five  bouillons  of  crape  divided  by  plaits  of 
nbbon  and  silver  braid.  A  sash  of  cerise-coloured  satin,  ornamented  with 
red  white  crape,  is  tied  on  one  side  half  way  up  the  skirt.  The  bodice  is 
tillons  of  crape,  and  ornamented  in  the  same  style  as  the  skirt.  Necklace  of 
fttin  embroidered  with  pearls,  with  long  ends  fringed  with  silver. 

Ifjfress  of  buttercup-coloured  satin,  looped  up  in  front  over  a  skirt  of  black 
vith  gold.    The  satin  skirt  is  ornamented  with  bows  of  black  velvet  fringed 
iwer  part  of  the  low  bodice  is  of  black  velvet,  the  upper  part  is  formed  of 
.  trips  of  yellow  satin  and  black  velvet.    Coiffure  of  yellow  jessamine,  with 

^^  ling-drefls  is  of  plain  white  moire  antique,  forming  a  sweeping  train,  with  a 
^^^of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  a  deep  silver  fringe.    Coiffure  and  bouquet  of 

O'li^coloared  velvet  dress,  open  in  front  and  train-shaped  at  the  back,  is  entirely 
ren^be ;  the  under-skirt  is  of  white  satin,  it  is  covered  in  front  with  Honiton 
^Ivet  bodice  is  open  in  front,  showing  a  plastron  of  white  satin  and  lace, 
poevet  sleeves  trimmed  with  grebe,  and  under-sleeves  of  white  satin  and  lace, 
emlf  white  satin  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  flounce  fifteen  inches 
l^oiiith  a  cross  strip  of  lilac  satin  ;  three  similar  cross-strips  of  lilac  satin  axe 
yi^|Op  of  the  flounce.  Upper  skirt  of  white  tulle,  spangled  and  frhiged  with 
^^ce  of  white  satin  and  white  tulle,  studded  with  amber  beads. 
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The  most  elegant  indoor  dresees,  for  reoeiying  yiflita,  called  in  French  rohei  de  ree^ium, 
ire  of  fine  silk  Telvet,  or  of  rich  satin,  trimmed  witii  ronleauz  of  yelvet  of  the  same  colour. 
The  front  widths  are  often  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  left  apart  one  from  the  other  some 
way  np  the  skirt,  showing  a  handsome  satin  skirt  covered  with  lace  between  the  openings  ; 
Ae  ba^  widths  are  lengthened  into  a  sweeping  train. 

Morning,  gowns  are  also  made  in  the  most  tasteful  style.  We  hare  noticed  one  made  by 
a&shionable  Parisian  couturi^re  for  a  young  countess ;  it  is  fanciful  but  elegant.  The  material 
IB  blue  oashmere,  oovered  with  oriental  embroidery  in  silks  of  various  bright  colours.  The 
diMB  is  made  in  the  princess  shape,  but  long  and  ample ;  it  is  open  in  front,  and  fastened 
round  the  waist  by  a  silk  gimp  cord  of  all  the  colours  of  the  oriental  pattern.  The  sleeves, 
cot  in  the  Chinese  style,  are  very  ample,  and  lined  with  orange-coloured  satin. 

We  have  also  several  new  bonnets  to  describe.  The  small  rounded  shape  called  Dubarry, 
sad  Uie  bonnet  with  a  crown  in  the  shape  of  a  toquet,  appear  to  be  the  most  in  favour  just 

BOW. 

A  Dubarry  bonnet,  of  light  golden  brown  velvet,  is  trinmied  with  a  plait  of  the  same 
material,  lengthened  on  either  side  so  as  to  form  the  strings.  Besides  these  plaited  strings, 
there  are  others  of  black  lace.  A  bunch  of  golden  grapes,  with  brown  tinted  leaves,  is  placed 
bill  over  half  under  the  front  border,  and  its  foliage  comes  down  a  little  on  one  side, 
fitndeau  of  brown  velvet  inside.    Black  lace  voilette. 

A  Ihnelum  hnigri  bonnet  of  white  tulle  is  crossed  by  a  quilling  of  light-green  velvet,  and 
a  fringe  of  green  marabout  feathers  if  placed  at  the  back.  Inside,  coronet  of  wild  berries 
fonned  of  seed  pearls,  and  green  velvet  leaves ;  strings  of  green  velvet 

A  young  lady^s  bonnet  is  made  of  blue  satui ;  a  voilette  of  blue  tulle  is  fastened  over  it 
vith  a  bunch  of  pink  rose-buds.    Blue  satin  strings. 

A  bonnet  of  gray  velvet,  with  a  toquet  crown,  is  trimmed  with  a  border  of  partridge's 
feathers.  A  bandeau  of  bright  blue  velvet  is  placed  inside,  and  rather  narrow  strings  of  the 
Bsme  are  tied  at  the  back  under  the  chignon.  Other  strings,  of  wide  gray  ribbon,  are  tied 
in  front.    Toilette  of  gray  spotted  tulle,  fringed  with  chenille. 

Another  bonnet  of  the  same  shape  as  the  preceding  is  made  of  black  velvet ;  it  is  trinuned 
Toimd  the  crown  with  a  border  of  curled  black  feathers,  and  round  the  front  border  with 
a  doable  rouleau  of  rose-coloured  satin.  A  beautiful  moss-rose,  with  buds  and  foliage,  is 
placed  on  one  side  upon  the  black  velvet.  Narrow  strings  of  black  velvet  ribbon  are  tied 
•t  the  back,  and  wide  ones  of  rose-coloured  satin  ribbon  in  front. 

Velvet  flowers  are  now  so  beautifully  made  and  so  softly  shaded  that  they  are  employed 
not  only  for  trimming  bonnets,  but  for  ball  coiffures. 

These  ooifhires  are  composed  of  delicate  garlands  often  mixed  with  or  joined  together 
^J  loops  of  crystal  beads.  Crape  flowers,  delicatefy  coloured,  are  also  a  favourite  ornament 
for  evening  toilets,  and  are  placed  both  in  the  hair  and  upon  the  dress.  They  look  partiou- 
^ly  well  upon  tulle  or  gauze  dresses. 

Coiffures  entirely  formed  of  ibis  or  marabout  feathers,  either  white  or  coloured,  are  also 
▼wy  fashionable. 

But  beads  are  employed  more  than  anything  both  as  ornaments  for  the  hair  and  trimmings 
^or  the  dress.    If  the  dress  is  coloured,  the  crystal  beads  are  chosen  of  the  same  colour. 

With  white,  amber  beads  look  remarkably  well.  Necklaces  with  double  or  treble  rows 
of  scaUope  finished  off  by  long  pendant  ornaments,  are  made  of  garnet  or  amber  beads,  and 
alio  of  pearls  or  of  cut  jet. 

Very  few  ornaments  are  required  in  the  hair,  which  is  arranged  in  very  elaborate  fashion, 
^th  a  profusion  of  plaits,  rouleaux,  and  curls.  Sometimes  there  are  none  besides  a  very 
Pf^  comb,  with  a  top  enriched  with  gold  and  precious  stones  or  pearls,  finished  off  with 
long  chiuns  falling  at  the  back.  The  earrings  should  be  in  the  tame  style  as  the  ornamental 
comb. 

Very  large  jewelled  lockets  or  crosses  are  considered  almost  indispensable  to  complete  an 
^^nt  evening  toilet  when  no  necklace  is  worn.  It  is  more  fashionable  to  fasten  them  to 
t  necklace  of  velvet  studded  with  pearls  or  precious  stones  than  to  a  gold  chain. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION-PLATE. 


Visiting  Toilet  fob  ▲  Touno  MabriedLady.— A  pink  velvet  bonnet  of*  round  ah&pe, 
with  narrow  brim  raised  up  in  front ;  it  is  edged  all  round  with  black  jet  balls ;  a  wlxite 
feather  is  laid  on  the  right  side.  A  black  velvet  tight-fitting  peplum,  forming  a  long  poiot 
back  and  front,  edged  with  martin  sable ;  there  is  a  short  plain  point  on  each  side.  Tlie 
coat-sleeve  has  a  fur  epaulette.  A  dress  of  coloured  gro$  de  Lyon,  with  a  long  train  behind 
and  rather  short  in  front. 

Walkino  Toilet  poe  a  Young  Lady.— A  velvet  toquet  trimmed  all  round  with  jay  *« 
feathers.  A  gray  velvet  dress  with  a  high  bodice  fastened  down  with  five  silk  buttons ;  tlie 
bottom  of  the  skirt  is  out  in  square  tabs  edged  with  gimp  and  black  jet  The  tight  nnder- 
sleeve  is  worn  with  another  long  Venetian  sleeve,  lined  and  quilted  with  green  silk.  There  Is 
an  aumoni^re  pocket  on  the  right  side.  A  green  cashmere  petticoat  terminated  by  a  plaited 
flounce.  Gray  velvet  muff,  trimmed  with  jet  and  gimp  to  correspond  with  the  toilet,  fas- 
tened with  a  silk  cordeli^re. 
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LOVELIEST  WORDS. 


BUTH  AND  L 


It  was  not  day,  and  was  not  night ; 
The  eve  had  just  begun  to  light, 

Along  the  lovely  west, 
His  golden  candles,  one  by  one  ; 
And  girded  np  with  douds,  the  sun 

Was  sunken  to  his  rest. 

Between  the  furrows,  brown  and  dry, 
We  walked  in  silence — Buth  and  I ; 

We  two  had  been,  since  mom 
Began  her  tender  tunes  to  beat 
Upon  the  May-leaves  young  and  sweet, 

Together,  planting  corn. 

Homeward  the  evening  cattle  went 
In  patient,  8low,'full-fed  content, 

Led  by  a  rough  strong  steer ; 
His  forehead  all  with  burs  thick  set, 
His  Horns  of  silver  tipt  with  jet, 

And  shapeless  shadow  near. 

With  timid,  half-reluctant  griAce, 
Like  lovers  in  some  favoured  place. 

The  light  and  darkness  met ; 
And  the  air  trembled,  near  and  far. 
With  many  a  little  tuneful  jar 

Of  milk-pans  being  set. 


We  heard  the  housemaids  at  their  cares, 
Pouring  their  hearts  out  nnawares 

In  some  sad  poet*s  ditty ; 
And  heard  the  fluttering  echoes  round 
Beply  like  souls  all  softly  drowned 

In  heavenly  love  and  pity. 

All  sights,  all  sounds  in  earth  and  air 
Were  of  the  sweetest ;  everywhere 

Ear,  eye,  and  heart  were  fed ; 
The  grass  with  one  small  burning  flower 
Blushed  bright,  as  if  the  elves  that  hour 

Their  coats  thereon  had  spread. 

One  moment,  where  we  crossed  the  brook. 
Two  little  sunburnt  hands  I  took — 

Why  did  I  let  them  go  ? 
IVe  been  since  then  in  many  a  land. 
Touched,   held,    kissed    many    a    fairer 

But  none  that  thrilled  me  so.       [hand, 

Why,  when  the  bliss  Heaven  for  us  made 
Is  in  our  very  bosoms  laid. 

Should  we  be  all  unmoved. 
And  walk,  as  now  do  Buth  and  I, 
'Twixt  th*  world's  furrows,  brown  and 

Unloving  and  unloved  ?  [^iy» 


Modelled  for 
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AN  OLD  PORTRAIT. 


Tnis  time-worn  canyas  bears  a  pictured  face 

Which,  once  beheld,  comes  back  to  Uiought  again,— 

Passionate,  proad,  yet  touched  with  tender  grace, 
And  marked  with  lines  which  tell  of  hidden  pain. 

O,  noble  fooe !  in  whose  compelling  eyes 

There  Imsks  a  power  which  stays  me  on  my  way, 

Which  thrills  me  always  with  a  new  surprise, 
And  ho&  me  gazing  all  the  livelong  day, — 

Strange  eyes,  whose  earthly  task  of  smiles  and  tears 
Was  finished  long  ago,  and  sealed  in  night ; 

Eyes  whioh  were  told  in  death  a  hundred  years 
Before  mine  own  had  opened  to  the  light, — 

Why  do  you  haunt  me  so  ?    Some  bitter  days, 
When  all  the  rose-tints  vanish  from  my  sky, 

And  I  go> stumbling  down  hfe^s  darkest  ways, 
I  Qon  but  think  perhaps  the  reason  why 

My  life  has  been  so  barren  and  forlorn, 
So  full  of  tears  and  losses,  is  that  Fate 

Hade  some  unkind  mistake,  and  I  was  bom 
An  age  too  early,  or  an  age  too  late. 

And  when  I  read  in  these  strange  wistful  eyes 
The  yearning  lack  of  something  which  I  know 

They  never  found  in  life,  I  think  with  sighs, 
A  century  too  late, — ah,  more's  the  woe  I 

Perhaps  I  am  the  one  for  whom  he  sought, 
Walking  the  earth^s  dry  places  o'er  and  o'er. 

Calling  for  her,  alas  I  who  answered  not. 
And,  never  finding,  lacked  for  evermore. 

Perhaps  I  might  have  lived  a  nobler  life, 

If  but  these  marvellous  eyes  had  held  me  dear ; 

Perhaps  I  might  have  soothed  the  proud  soul's  strife, 
Outlooking  from  their  darkness  deep  and  clear ; — 

Perhaps — ^who  knows  ?    0,  sad  and  tender  eyes, 

Look  not  upon  me  so  reproachfully ; 
Since  bitterly  my  soul  for  ever  cries, 

"  0,  cruel  Love,  that  did  not  wait  for  me  I'* 
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61.  BOBDEB  IN  OBIBKTAL       ; 
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A  TALE  OF  AULD  IRELAND. 


THE  foUowing  story  is  founded  on  fact,  and  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  now 
many  years  ago,  created  much  interest ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  perhaps  some 
may  recall  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  their  recollection  in  the  perusal  of  the 
narrative. 

We  omit  giving  the  true  names  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  certain  people  the  doing  so  would  only  open  afresh  a  wound  which  poignant  grief 
inflicted  and  time  alone  can  heal,  so,  on  the  other,  to  those  not  interested  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  story  the  names  can  form  a  matter  of  little  or  no  importance. 

It  chanced  that  the  — th  regiment  of  foot  was  quartered  at  C ,  a  small  town  in 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Ireland.    A  lovely  spot  was  C ,  situated  on  the 

banks  of  a  river  which  flowed  through  a  valley  of  some  extent  and  picturesque  beauty. 
The  scenery  was  romantic  in  the  extreme ;  high  beetling  rocks  in  some  places  formed 
the  boundary  on  either  side  to  the  flowing  stream,  whilst  in  others  verdant  glades 
would  fringe  its  sides,  and  blooming  woods  would  lave  their  branches  in  the  passing 
waters. 

In  one  place,  however.  Nature  had  seemed  determined  to  mingle  together  the 
beautiful  with  the  sublime,  and  this  was  where  the  banks  of  the  river  were  high  and 
precipitous ;  a  walk  extended  along  these  banks  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  the 
traveller  had  on  one  side  of  him  the  towering  cliffs,  on  the  other,  many  feet  below,  the 
deep  river.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  superstitions  regarding  this  lonely  path,  which  the 
Irish  are  ever  so  fond  of  associating  with  places  of  such  a  character,  the  '^  Walk,*^  as 
it  was  called,  was  not  unfrequented ;  and  many  a  troth  had  been  plighted  and  vows 
of  love  and  constancy  uttered  by  those  whose  hearts  were  otherwise  engaged  than 
being  terrified  by  some  old  crone^s  tale  of  weird  or  sprite. 

It  was  along  this  path  on  an  evening  in  the  month  of  August  18 — ,  that  a  pair 
might  have  been  seen  walking.  It  needed  not  a  second  glance  to  be  assured  that  they 
were  lovers,  and  a  comely  pair  of  lovers  too.  The  lady  was  strikingly  beautiful ;  her 
figure,  above  the  average  height  of  women,  though  not  so  much  so  as  to  appear  too 
tall,  was  graceful  in  the  extreme,  whilst  her  features,  without  possessing  that  regularity 
which  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  beauty,  were  moulded  so  as  to  charm  the  most 
punctilious  critic.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  soft  gray  ;  and  hair  of  dark  brown,  gathered  up 
in  luxuriant  tresses  behind  each  tiny  ear,  flowed  down  on  the  lovely  shoulders,  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  their  snowy  whiteness.  This  was  Alice  Byrne,  the  pride  of  the 
valley  of  Doon.  No  less  worthy  of  admiration  was  her  lover.  Tall  as  he  was,  his 
attractions  did  not  consist  so  much  in  elegance  of  form  as  beauty  of  countenance. 
His  hair  was  of  light  brown,  eyes  of  deepest  blue,  the  mouth  and  well- cut  nostril 
plainly  denoting  one  of  gentle  birth.    Well  bom  in  fact  he  was,  being  the  son  of  an 

ancient  family,  and  an  officer  in  the  — ^th  regiment,  now  quartered  at  C .     A 

universal  favourite  with  brother  officers  and  men  was  Harry  Leslie.  Possessing  boId> 
ness  of  heart  and  strength  of  limb,  many  were  the  feats  of  daring  for  which  he  was 
renowned  ;  particularly  was  he  noted  for  being  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  on  account 
of  what  is  to  be  recounted,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mark  this  fact.  His  age  was  about 
twenty-five,  whilst  his  companion  was  a  few  yoars  younger. 
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"And  I  most  leaye  yon  the  day  after  to-morrow !  What  shall  I  do  without  being 
able  to  have  a  glance  from  the  bright  eye  of  my  pretty  Alice  ?"  said  the  lover  breaking 
tbe  nlenoe  that  had  lasted  for  some  little  time. 

"Nay,  Harry  dearest,  ask  rather  what  will  become  of  me  when  thou  art  gone. 
Man  his  the  world  and  its  gaieties  to  live  on  ;  woman  has  only  love  to  cheer  her  when 
the  loved  one  has  gone.    Man  may  forget,  but — " 

He  stopped  her  with  a  kiss,  and  replied, 

^The  day  is  far  distant  when  I  shall  forget  thee,  love.  But  cheer  up,  Alice  ;  in  a 
few  short  months  I  shall  be  back  to  claim  thee  as  my  bride  ;  till  then  we  must  wait ; 
and  when  the  time  is  passed,  then  —  why  that  sigh,  love  ?  do  you  not  share  my 
anticipations  of  the  future  ?'* 

"  Would  I  oould  feel  as  sure  as  you  as  to  their  realisation,  Harry.  You  know  I  am 
not  given  to  superstitious  fancies,"  said  she,  smiling  through  the  tears  that  dimmed  her 
eyes ;  "  but  to-night  I  feel  an  inexpressible  sort  of  dread  that  some  woe  is  impending 
over  us  both." 

"  You  are  tired,  darling,"  said  her  lover,  as  he  drew  her  towards  him.  "  The  lone- 
ImesB  of  this  place  oppresses  you.    It  is  late,  too ;  so  let  us  turn  home." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and,  as  he  did  so,  fancied  he  saw  a  movement  in  the  trees  close 
to  where  they  had  been  sitting.  Thinking  it,  however,  the  offspring  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation, he  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  ;  but  placing  Alice^s  arm  within  his  own, 
dowly  traversed  the  path  that  led  to  the  town. 

**  Eemember,  Alice,"  said  he  as  he  wished  her  good-night,  "  to-morrow  evening,  at 
the  old  seat  by  the  river ;  I  shall  be  punctual." 

As  the  lovers  separated,  a  man  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  but  whom  they  saw  not, 
hmried  with  hasty  steps  to  one  of  the  arches  of  the  old  bridge,  and  unfastening  a  boat 
that  had  been  moored  to  the  bank,  jumped  into  it,  and  pulled  silently  and  swiftly  down 
itream  till  he  was  lost  in  the  surrounding  gloom  of  approaching  night. 

It  was  late  when  Leslie  reached  his  rooms,  and  later  still  when  he  closed  his  eyes 
for  the  night. 

**  Are  you  going  to  join  the  ColoneFs  party  this  evening,  Leslie  ?"  asked  a  young 
Heutenant,  catching  hold  of  Henry's  arm  as  he  was  passing  through  the  barrack-gates 
at  about  six  o'clock  the  next  evening. 

**  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  there  before  nine ;  but  111  look  in,  my  boy,  to  keep  you 
aU  firom  drinking  too  much  of  the  Colonel's  champagne  ;  till  then  Fm  engaged." 

**  O !  ah,  to  be  sure.    I  forgot — hem !    Hope  you'll  find  her  well,  I'm  sure." 

Harry  laughingly  held  up  his  fist,  and  strode  through  the  gates ;  and  little  did  his 
gay  Mend  think  as  he  gazed  on  his  retreating  figure  that  he  saw  him  alive  for  the  last 
time.    But  we  are  anticipating. 


"  Half -past  eleven,  and  Leslie  not  here  yet  I  I  declare  it's  too  bad  I"  exclaimed 
Lieutenant  Townly,  holding  his  watch  in  his  hand.  ^*  Leslie  is  generaUy  punctual, 
certainly.    I  will  send  his  servant  to  see  if  he  is  in  his  rooms." 

"  0,  it's  all  right,  Colonel,"  said  another.  "  He's  spooning  it  girl  up  in  the  town  ;  and 
nien  in  love,  you  know,  are  never  punctual." 

The  next  morning — ah  !  that  next  morning,  how  many  bright  dreams  and  golden 
expectations  are  beheld  to  vanish  away  like  a  summer  cloud  in  the  dawning  of  another 
^y !  When  next  morning  comes,  death  may  have  come  too, — death,  as  improbable 
to  many,  as  the  advent  of  another  day  was  probable  to  all.  The  next  morn- 
ing a  low  tap  was  heard  at  the  colonel's  door ;  and  on  the  intruder  entering,  the  pale 
and  somewhat  troubled  face  of  Henry's  servaut  appeared. 
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"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  man,  giving  the  military  salute,  "  but  I  came  to  say  how 
that  master  has  not  been  in  his  rooms  all  night." 

"  Well,  there's  notbing  very  dreadful  in  that,  is  there,  Jock,  and  nothing  particularly 
unusual  either,  I  think  ?" 

**  No,  sir,  not  exactly  ;  but  I've  heard  say  how  master  is  making-up  to  a  young  lady 
in  the  town,  and  there  is  a  someone  I  knows  of  that  don't  like  it  too ;  and  maybe 
harm  may  come  of  it.  Besides,  sir,'*  continued  Jock,  "  master  has  always  been  home 
afore  this  time  of  morning ;  and  that  and  that  put  together  makes  me  uneasy-like,  and 
that's  all  about  it,"  and  Jock  brought  his  right  hand  down  on  his  left  emphatically. 

The  few  words  of  the  faithful  servant  roused  the  colonel  to  consider  the  matter. 
Fear  is  infectious,  and  he  began  to  share  a  little  in  Jock's  anxiety. 

"  Make  inquiries  when  he  was  last  seen,  and  where  then  going,  and  bring  me  word;" 
and  Jock  went  on  his  errand. 

The  colonel  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Irish  character,  and  the  impulsiveness  of 
its  nature.  In  those  times,  also,  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed  were  not  uncommon, 
instigated  too  often  by  malice  and  a  desire  of  revenge  for  fancied  or  real  injuries.  As 
yet,  however,  he  felt  no  very  great  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  young  officer  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  later  in  the  day,  when  nothing  had  been  heard  of  Henry  Leslie, 
that  he  really  felt  alarm  and  anxiety. 

Inquiries  were  then  more  rigorously  instituted  and  a  search  was  made. 

The  evening  was  closing  in  fast,  still  no  tidings ;  the  searchers  were  now  investi- 
gating the  banks  of  the  river — and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  seat  where  Henry  and 
Alice  had  sat  the  evening  before,  and  still  no  result.  Here,  however,  the  quick  eye  of 
one  of  the  men  employed  on  the  search  noticed  that  the  grass  and  soil  near  the  spot 
were  much  torn  and  trampled  on,  and  that  the  bushes  growing  on  the  side  of  the 
steep  bank  had  been  rudely  pulled  and  broken,  as  if  some  one  had  caught  at  them  to 
save  a  fall  into  the  river  below.  Suspicion,  strong  suspicion,  was  aroused.  Did  the 
cold  dark  river  below  know  the  tale  ?  had  it  some  dreadful  secret  to  divulge  ? 

It  was  at  last  determined  to  drag  the  river,  and  by  the  time  the  requisite  prepara- 
tions had  been  completed  a  large  crowd  had  collected  on  the  spot.  Among  the  num- 
ber it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  father  and  mother  of  the  girl  were  present ;  for 
she  also  had  been  missing  since  last  night — a  coincidence  that  favoured  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  that  they  had  eloped  ;  but  this  was  shown  to  be  absurd,  as  there  was  no 
possible  motive  for  such  an  act. 

Meanwhile  the  river  was  being  dragged.  For  a  long  time  their  efforts  were  fruit- 
less, and  they  were  about  to  give  up  the  task,  when  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  drags  were 
raising  some  heavy  substance  to  the  surface. 

Slowly  and  steadily,  inch  by  inch,  on  they  pulL  Soon  the  burden  would  be  seen ; 
each  breath  is  held  in  expectation,  and  a  still  and  awful  silence  pervades  the  whole 
crowd.  On  they  pull ;  one  more  effort — there,  there  it  comes,  a  confused  mass  float- 
ing through  the  dark- blue  waters,  nearer  and  nearer — a  moment  more — horror  of  hor- 
rors I — locked  in  each  other's  arms,  the  loving  and  the  loved,  the  lost  and  the  found, 
roll  at  the  feet  of  the  terror-stricken  multitude. 

There  was  a  groan  of  anguish  as  the  pale  yet  still  beautiful  faces  of  Henry  Leslie 
and  his  bride  were  exposed  to  view.  Doubt  was  for  ever  at  an  end.  There  lay  two 
mute  but  terrible  witnesses  of  the  stem  and  fearful  truth.    All  was  over. 

How  the  sad  calamity  occurred  never  was  and  never,  in  all  probability,  will  be  known. 
It  was  the  universal  conviction  at  the  time  that  they  had  been  murdered ;  but  by 
whom,  has  never  been  discovered.  The  opinion  was  suggested  that  they  had  committed 
suicide  ;  but  that  was  speedily  dismissed ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  an  elopement,  there 
was  no  possible  motive  for  such  a  deed.    Suicide,  therefore,  was  out  of  the  question ; 
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murdered  no  doubt  they  were.  At  the  inqnest,  evidence  was  given  that  a  man  wrapped 
in  a  large  doak  had  been  seen  hnrriedlj  departing  on  the  night  the  lovers  had  parted 
at  the  bridge ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  thought  that  the  cloaked  man  had  something  to  do 
wWi  the  mysterioQS  murder. 

Then  again,  how  they  were  murdered  is  another  difficulty.  If  merely  pushed  into 
the  river,  Henry^s  known  power  of  swimming  could  easily  have  saved  both  ;  and  there 
was  no  wound  of  any  kind  on  either  of  the  bodies  to  induce  the  supposition  that 
they  had  been  stabbed  or  shot. 

The  murderer  may  have  been  now  called  to  his  last  account ;  he  may  still  be  living 
to  publish  on  his  deathbed  his  awful  secret,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  give  to  the 
world  the  record  of  his  crime.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  deepest  mystery  pervaded  the 
whole  affair — a  mystery  which  probably  in  this  world  will  never  be  cleared. 


A  SINGING  DITTY. 

Some  siag  for  love  ;  some  sing  for  gain  ; 
Some  sing  to  lull  another's  pain. 
Tve  sung  baeause  you  asked  me  to, 
But  surely  that's  not  "  something  new.'* 

Some  sing  for  grief,  and  some  for  joy ; 
Some  sing  to  please,  some  to  annoy ; 
Some  of  you  sing  because  you  ought  to 
Practise  the  scales  your  teacher  taught  you. 

The  young  lady  at  the  piano-forte 
Sings  till  her  listening  lover's  caught ; 
And  gentlemen  with  *•*•  light  guitars" 
Sing  late  at  night  beneath  the  stars. 

Some  sing  to  stop  uneasy  thinking ; 
Some  only  sing  when  they've  been  drinking, 
And  then  to  give  the  neighbours  warning 
They're  up  and  "  won't  go  home  till  morning." 

Some  sing  to  please  a  haughty  lady, 
And  some  to  ease  a  naughty  baby  ; 
Some  sing  for  spite  ;  some  sing,  like  boys. 
For  mere  delight  of  making  noise. 

Some  idle  people  sing  because 
They've  nothing  else  on  earth  to  do  ; 
And  some  folks  make  an  awful  noise. 
And  think  that  they  are  singing  too  I 
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THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  BECIPE-BOOK. 


Plain  PLUM-PuDDnro. — One  poand  of  snet  shred  fine,  ten  ounces  stoned  raisins,  four 
spoonsful  flour,  tkree  do.  loaf -sugar,  a  little  salt  and  nutmeg,  and  four  eggs.  Mix  all  together, 
tie  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  seven  hoursi 

Qebman  Puffs. — Six  eggs,  one  pint  of  milk,  three  spoonsful  of  flour,  four  ounces  of 
batter  melted,  and  a  spoonfal  of  beer ;  mix,  and  fill  cups  half  full ;  bake  fifteen  minutes ;  wine 
sauce. 

Stbenothekino  Jelly. — One  pint  port  wine,  two  ounces  white  sugar-candy,  two  ounoei 
isinglass,  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  gum-arabic ;  let  it  stand  covered  fifteen  hours,  then  simmer 
half  an  hour  ;  when  cold,  it  will  jelly. 

Lemon  Flummebt. — Squeeze  four  lemons  into  a  basin,  throwing  in  the  rinds,  but  not 
the  seeds  ;  add  half  a  pint  of  water,  half  pound  loaf  sugar,  and  cover  close  for  an  hour; 
take  oat  the  lemon-rinds,  and  again  cover,  and  let  it  stand  all  night.  Then  strain  through 
a  doth,  and  add  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  put  in  a  saucepan  with  six  eggs  well  beaten, 
set  over  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  one  way,  till  it  is  as  thick  as  cream.  When  milk-warm, 
put  into  moulds,  previously  dipped  in  cold  water. 

SlBBRLAir  Obab  Jellt. — Three  pounds  of  Siberian  crabs  ;  wash  and  take  off  the  stalks, 
pat  them  into  l^e  oven  with  a  quart  of  water,  let  them  boil  gently  until  they  bursty  but  not 
to  palp ;  pour  the  whole  into  a  jelly-bag,  and  when  the  juice  is  quite  clear,  put  it  into  a  pre* 
serving  pan.  Boil  quickly  for  ten  minutes,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  until  disiolred 
one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  roughly  powdered  loaf-sugar ;  boil  again  fifteen  minutes,  and 
pour  into  mouUbw    It  is  beautiful  for  desserts. 

A  GOOD  AJSTD  INEZPENBIYB  Sponoe-Cakb.  Three  quarters  pound  of  lump-sugar,  not 
quite  half  a  gfll  of  boiling  water,  poured  over  the  sugar ;  when  dissolved,  whisk  it  and  seven 
eggs  (leaving  out  the  whites  of  three)  together  for  half  an  hour ;  then  stir  in  with  a  spoon 
a  little  essence  of  lemon,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  bitter  almonds  beaten  fine ;  add  by  degree 
half  a  pound  of  dried  flour.  Bake  an  hour  in  rather  a  quick  oven.  Observe  not  to  whisk 
after  any  flour  is  in. 

Orange  Cakes. — Take  equal  weights  of  Seville  oranges  and  loaf-sugar,  pound  the  latter 
small,  quarter  the  oranges,  taking  out  the  pulp-strings,  &c.,  shred  the  peels  small,  and  beat 
them  to  a  paste  in  a  marble  mortar,  then  add  the  sugar  by  degrees,  and  also  the  pulp  (fr^ 
from  seeds  and  strings),  and  to  every  pound  put  two  large  spoonfuls  of  lemon«juice.  D^op 
the  size  of  a  crown-piece  upon  dishes,  and  dry  in  a  stove. 

Dutch  Cake. — Six  ounces  of  butter  and  lard  mixed,  four  eggs,  half  pound  of  flour,  h»^ 
pound  of  sugar  ;  beat  the  butter  and  lard  to  a  cream,  mix  with  the  eggs  well  beaten,  then 
add  the  flour  and  sugar,  both  warmed,  and  a  little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  ;  when  well  beaten, 
add  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  and  bake  a  full  hour,  in  a  buttered  mould,  in  a  quick  oven. 

Scotch  Cake. — One  pound  of  flour,  half  pound  of  butter,  half  pound  of  sugar,  and  a  lit- 
tle almond  flavouring  ;  rub  all  well  together,  and.  put  into  a  buttered  tin  in  crumbs.  Bake 
an  hour  in  a  slow  oven. 

Shobt  Bread. — Two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  butter,  half  pound  of  sugar ;  melt 
the  butter  in  a  pan,  mix  the  flour  and  sugar,  pour  in  the  butter,  knead  it  up  ;  roll  out  half  a& 
inch  thick,  flour  the  tins,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  ;  sift  sugar  over. 

Birthday  Pudding  without  Eggs.— One  pound  of  suet  shred  fine,  quarter  pound  of 
treacle,  one  pound  of  currants,  one  pound  of  flour ;  to  be  mixed  with  boiling  milk ;  ad^ 
candied  lemon,  sultana  raisins,  nutmeg  and  bitter  almonds  to  taste  ,*  tie  in  a  cloth,  and  boil 
five  hours. 
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Bough  Biscuits. — One  ponnd  of  flour,  five  eggs,  leaviDg  out  two  of  the  whites,  one 
pound  of  sugar ;  beat  the  eggs  and  sugar  together  half  an  hour ;  mix  with  the  flour  one 
ounce  of  ground  ginger  and  one  ounce  of  carraways ;  then  mix  all  together ;  drop  upon 
tins,  so  as  to  look  rough  when  baked. 

Stoyed  Cbeam. — Boil  a  pint  of  cream  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  quarter  ounce  of  lain- 
^ass,  and  sugar  to  taste  ;  when  nearly  cold,  pour  over  sweetmeats  arranged  in  a  glass  dish. 

SouD  Syllabubs. — To  a  quart  of  rich  cream  put  a  pint  of  white  wine,  the  juice  of  four 
lemons,  and  sugar  to  taste ;  whisk  very  well,  and  take  off  the  froth  as  it  rises ;  put  it  upon  a 
hair  sieve,  let  it  stand  some  hours  in  a  cool  place ;  fill  the  glasses  rather  more  than  half,  then 
pot  on  the  froth  as  high  as  you  can  ;  the  bottom  will  look  clear,  and  keep  several  days. 

Yellow  Flummkby.— Dissolve  half  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  pint  of  water,  add  the 
jaice  of  one  lemon,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  half  pint  of  white  wine,  the  rind  of  the  lemon 
grated,  and  sugar  to  taste  ;  boil,  and  strain  through  a  lawn  sieve ;  put  into  glasses. 

An  excellent  Pudding. — A  teacupful  of  cream,  the  same  of  oiled  butter,  and  a  little 
salt,  made  into  a  stiff  batter  with  flour,  so  that  it  will  just  pour  out ;  tie  in  doth,  and  boil 
two  hours, 

A  Baked  Apple-Puddino. — Four  large  apples  boiled,  a  small  roll  grated,  four  ounces  of 
batter,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten,  sugar  to  taste ;  edge  a  dish  with  puff- 
paste,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

Nkw  College  Pudding. — Grate  the  crumb  of  a  penny  roll,  mince  half  pound  of  suet 
fine,  half  pound  of  currants,  quarter  pound  of  sugar,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  small  glass  of 
wbite  wine ;  mix  with  two  eggs,  roll  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  fry  in  butter ;  a  light-brown 
wine  sauce. 

Maodonald  Pudding. — One  pint  of  new  milk,  boiled  with  a  little  cinnamon ;  strain, 
tad  let  it  stand  till  oold ;  add  three  well-beaten  eggs  and  a  little  white  sugar ;  butter  a 
mould  well,  and  put  in  a  stewpan  twenty  minutes ;  let  it  stand  five  minutes  before  turning 
oit. 

MuFPiN  Pudding.— A  layer  of  sweetmeats  first  and  last  in  a  mould  or  basin  ;  between 
them  layers  of  ratafiab  cakes ;  roll  sweetmeats,  and  custards ;  put  a  clean  bag  over  the  mould 
before  the  pudding-doth,  boil  an  hour,  turn  out  and  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Italian  Cbeam . — One  pint  of  cream,  two  spoonsful  of  brandy,  two  do.  white  wine,  the 
p«el  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  sugar  to  taste ;  whisk  all  together  till  very  thick,  then  wet  a 
thin  cloth,  and  lay  on  a  sieve  to  drain  for  twenty-four  hours ;  garnish  with  dry  sweetmeats 
when  sent  to  table. 

Shbewsbubt  Cakes.— One  pound  of  flour,  half  pound  of  butter,  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
some  carraway  seeds ;  make  into  a  paste  with  an  egg  or  a  large  spoonful  of  cream,  roll  out 
thin,  cut  with  a  wine-glass ;  a  few  minutes  bakes  them. 

GiNGEB  Cakes. — One  pound  of  flour,  ten  ounces  of  sugar,  half  pound  of  butter,  one 
ounce  of  ginger ;  mix  into  a  stiff  paste  with  a  little  cold  water,  roll  thin,  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oren. 

An  excellent  Dish  fob  Luncheon. — Take  a  quantity  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums ; 
boil  them  separately,  and  bruise  them  small ;  rub  the  plums  through  a  colander,  then  boil  all 
together  till  quite  stiff,  and  will  cut  in  slices ;  add  one  pound  of  sugar  to  three  pounds  of 
frtai  before  the  second  boiling.    Serve  with  snow-balls  of  boiled  rice  and  cream. 

Cheap  Cake. — One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  currants,  washed,  picked,  and  dried, 
half  pound  of  sugar,  quarter  pound  of  treacle,  three  ounces  of  candied  lemon  slioed,  quarter 
pound  of  butter,  two  eggs,  one  gill  of  new  milk ;  warm  the  milk  and  butter  together,  mix  all 
the  dry  ingredients  with  four  teaspoonsful  of  baking-powder,  beat  the  eggs,  and  add  them  to 
the  butter  and  milk ;  mix  all  together,  and  put  into  a  quick  oven  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a 
huttered  mould. 

Plain  Cake. — Bub  quarter  pound  of  butter  into  one  pound  of  patent  flour,  grate  in  the 
lind  of  a  lemon,  half  pound  of  loaf-sugar  powdered ;  beat  up  four  eggs  with  a  pint  of  cream 
or  new  milk,  add  half  pound  of  currants,  washed  and  picked,  to  the  dry  ingredients ;  mix  all 
together,  and  bake  immediately,  in  a  buttered  mould,  in  a  brisk  oven  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
sod  a  half. 
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"DELLE  BESS  ohallenges  us  on  the  question  of  drawing-room  furniture;  and  at  sight 
•^  thereof  we  turned  pale— or  ought  to  have  done — ^lest  B.  B.  should  he  cynical  on  our 
Drawing-room.  No,  B.  B.  is  in  earnest ;  and  she  wants  to  know  whether  we  don^t  think  a 
**  nice  parlour'*  is  quite  as  good  as  a  drawing-room  *'  that  looks  shahhy."  We  should  say  de- 
cidedly better.  Comfort  in  furnishing  is  the  primary  article,  the  Initial  of  happy  domestic 
life.  Next  to  comfort  comes  elegance ;  and  it  is  possibla  to  combine  both,  making  up  one  of 
the  happiest  marriages  on  earth.  Elegance  without  comfort  is  detestable.  As  to  furniture, 
if  you  have  the  means  at  your  disposal,  the  best  way  is  to  have  the  latest  fashions,  plenty  of 
space,  plenty  of  good  things  to  fill  it,  plenty  of  rich  drapery,  plenty  of  soft  couches,  plenty  of 
glass,  plenty  of  light :  all  these,  whatever  be  the  mddet  are  at  all  times  in  fashion.  Plenty  of 
light  means  a  sufficiency  of  windows  in  the  day,  and  an  ample  allowance  of  chandeliers  it 
night.  And  plenty  of  light  means  more  than  this,— it  implies  that  you  have  nothing  in  the 
room  that  you  do  object  to  be  seen. 

Following  Belle  Bess  is  Little  Housewife,  who  asks  us  whether  "  gray-goose 
feathers**  are  not  "  quite  as  good  as  white.**  Tenacious  in  temperament,  we  look  twice  at  the 
word  **  goose,**  and  wonder  whether  Little  Housewife  is  a  quix.    No,  she  means  what  she 

says ;  she  is  talking  of 

Bed,  bed,  delioioas  bed, 
A  heaven  on  earth  to  the  weary  head  I 

Now  our  conviction  is  that  we  should  be  all  plucked  of  our  feathers, — that  is  to  say  that 
we  should  give  up  our  feather-beds.  We  do  not  want  them  ;  they  do  not  agree  with  us ;  the/ 
cost  a  lot  of  money ;  and  (see  Jane  Tayler*s  maxim)  we  can  do  without  them.  May  we  ven- 
ture to  quote  the  old  rhyme,  *'  sung  or  said*'  in  nurseries  7 — 

We'll  sell  my  father*B  feather-bed. 

Mother,  mother  I 

Well  sell  my  father*s  feather-bed, 

Gentle  sweet  mother  of  mine  ! 

But,  to  quote  another  rhyme,  shall  we 

**8ell  curbed 
And  lie  upon  straw.** 

Not  at  all ;  we  will  lie  on  a  comfortable  spring  mattress.  In  fact  feather-beds  with  the 
higher  classes  have  gone  out,  with  the  middling  classes  are  going  out,  and  only  hold  their  own 
in  that  lower  class  where  tiie  feather-bed  early  in  married  life  migrates  to  the  pawnbroker. 
A  capital  article  on  the  subject  of  beds  appears  in  All  the  Year  Hound  for  the  week  ending 
January  6th  :  "  Beds  I** 

Blossom  has  quarrelled  with  the  old  folks  at  home,  which  is  very  wrong  on  her  part, 
has  gone  out  govemessing,  and  does  not  like  it.  Well,  "  as  she  makes  her  bed  so  must  she  lie 
on  it.**    Her  bed  seems  not  to  be  stuffed  with  the  down  of  the  stubble-goose,  but 

"  with  only  the  stubble.*' 

Who  is  to  blame,  Blossom.  Blossom,  count  twenty  before  you  speak  once  1  Suppose 
they  were  testy,  exacting,  *'  positively  despotic,**  as  you  say,  they  meant  well  by  you ;  and,  ss 
we  once  heard  a  clergyman  say — rather  oddly  we  thought — in  a  sermon  to  children,  you  will 
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htsfB  the  oppoiionity  of  doing  the  same  jounelf  some  day.  Now  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
'»  to  stand  by  yonr  choice,  for  evidently  you  are  not  penitent :  go  on  where  you  are.  Some 
people  would  tell  yon  to  go  home  and  be  sorry ;  we  do  not.  You  are  simply  sorry  because 
joa  have  made  yourself  uncomfortable.  Bear  it ;  we  think  you  did  foolishly  in  leaving  a 
good  home ;  we  tiiink  it  would  be  simply — ^pardon  the  vulgarism — **  sneaklsh"  to  run  back  to 
it  ^ut  we  think  you  are  very  wrong  indeed  in  not  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  them  at 
kone ;  and  if  you  are  sorry  say  so ;  but  bear  your  self-imposed  penance  like  a  woman. 

Our  poetical  friends  are  liberal  in  their  offerings,  and  we  are  correspondingly  grateful. 
But  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  them  all.  A  Fsiekd  from  Frakkfobt  is  moved  by  poetio 
siBatufl  to  sing  of  a  atooking : 

Te  Bwear,  ye  fools,  and  swear  I^m  joking. 
Or  eUe  the  gentle  muse^B  mocking, 
To  see  this  song  about  a  stocking 
So  soft  and  woolly. 
Tet  though  it  seems  to  you  so  shocking, 
Tifl  very  Ao?y. 

He  does  not  say  whether  it  is  a  blue  stocking,  and  we  have  not  time  to  ascertain.  Cecile 
^voors  ufl  with  some  lines  on  a  brunette,  which  we  have  pleasure  in  quoting  at  length  : 

Let  others  sing  of  laughing  eyes. 
Sonny  and  blue  as  summer  skies ; 
I  turn  from  such  without  regret 
To  thy  brown  orbs,  my  own  bnmette. 

Let  others  sing  of  auburn  hair, 
And  golden  tresses,  rich  and  fair;.. 
Such  charms  could  ne^er  make  me  forget 
Thy  raven  locks,  my  own  brunette. 

Sweet  are  blue  eyes,  I  do  confess. 
And  beautiful  the  golden  tress ; 
Yet  from  such  charms  without  regret 
I  turn  to  thine,  my  own  brunette. 

So  much  thy  dark  eye  doth  express. 
None  can  dispute  its  loveliness 
"Wlio  once  its  tender  glance  have  met, 
My  dark- eyed  one,  my  own  brunette ! 

Then  here's  success  to  all  the  fair, 
The  lovely  blondes  with  golden  hair ; 
With  all  their  charms,  1*11  never  let 
Them  rival  thee,  my  own  bnmette. 

Jaoques,  who  seems  almost  as  melancholy  without  being  as  philosophical  as  his  name- 
•ke  of  the  Ardennes,  tells  us,  in  one  or  two  pages  of  suggestive  foolscap,  that  he  was 

bom  to  despair,  o'er  the  dark  earth  to  wander ;  *   .  ' 

Night  and  morning  alike  on  deep  sorrow  to  ponder ; 
To  love  and  be  unloved,  to  labour  and  fail. 
To  find  none  responsive  to  his  dismal  tale. 

No,  we  should  think  not ;  it  is  evidently  "  a  norrible  tale,"  and  no  one  cares  to  hear  it. 
Ijttle  Dot  is  joyous ;  but  by  a  singular  coincidence  we  have  seen  her  lines  a  long  while 
ago,  with  a  familiar  name  attached  to  them.  How  curious  1 — ^two  ideas  occurring  to  the  same 
people,  in  exactly  the  same  phrases  and  the  same  measure  1    L.  F.  B.  in  mournful  strain 

^svesus  that 

Life  has  lost  its  charm 
Since  he  departed, 
I  loved  him  so. 
He  to  me  was  dear  as  I  to  he. 
And  yet  we  paired. 

la  ^ifl  rhyme  ?    There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same  style ;  but  we  have  not  the  least  idea 
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where  he  has  gone  to,  why  he  went,  or  whether  he  is  likely  to  come  baek.  Probtbly  be  bai 
written  a  farewell  letter  to  L.  F.  B.  after  the  manner  of  the  youngest  gentieman  at  TodgerB* 
to  MisB  Pecksniff :  **  Farewell !  may  the  fnmitare  be  some  amends !  Be  the  proud  bride  of 
a  ducal  coronet,  and  forget  me.  Long  may  it  be  before  you  know  the  anguish  with  which  I 
now  subscribe  myself,  unalterably,  never  your  Augustus/*  Jeknt  sends  a  scrap  of  poetry 
about  a  singing-bird,  which  would  look  very  pretty  in  an  album,  but  is  not  strong  enough 
for  print. 

Etiquette  is  a  very  delicate  and  dubious  matter  in  its  minute  details.  Broad  priodplei 
of  politeness  are  easily  understood,  but  small  formalities  must  be  humoured.  It  is  posrible— 
and  indeed  this  is  proper — ^to  act  in  the  spirit,  but  not  according  to  the  letter,  of  strict  etiquettt 
Maggie  Alice  must  try  to  act  in  this  way.  Strictly  speaking,  a  lady  ought  not  to  reoognia 
a  gentleman  of  her  own  standing  to  whom  she  has  not  been  formally  introduced ;  but  as  Ux 
gentleman  in  question  acted  with  so  much  courtesy,  and  was  really  of  so  much  use,  to  tak( 
no  notice  of  him  and  treat  him  as  a  stranger  would  be  barbarous.  The  prettiest  course  wonU 
be  for  a  male  friend  of  the  lady's  to  thank  the  gentleman,  and  bring  him  and  the  lady  for 
maUy  together.  The  best  manners  are,  in  the  main,  the  easiest  and  most  natural.  Studio 
politeness  is  vexatious,  and  generaUy  springs  from  an  uncultiyated  or  half -cultivated  mind. 

A  Young  Friend  puts  her  hand  in  ours,  and  asks  can  we  tell  her  whether  St  YalentiiM 
was  a  married  man.    Certainly  not ;  how  could  he  have  been  ?  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  yoi 
know.    Young  Friend,  persistent :  But  why  not  7   How  can  we  answer,  except  that  the  Romti 
Church  forbids  to  marry?    But  Young  Friend,  more  persistent  than  ever  :  Was  not  St.  Pete 
the  first  pope  7    Well,  perhaps.    Well,  he  was  a  married  man,  and  his  wife's  mo&er  livec 
with  him.    We  decline  to  argue  the  question  ;  but  we  do  not  think  Valentine  was  mirrier' 
The  Young  Friend  goes  on  to  aek  what,  do  we  think  about  confession ;  and  our  answer  i 
Much :  we  think  a  confession  of  love  very  proper,  we  think  a  confession  of  a  fault  re} 
just,  but  do  we  think  that  the  practice  [of  confession  to  a  clergyman  is  consistent  with  tl 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  7    Flatly  we  answer,  no.    But  Young  Friend  says  she 
**  doatingly"  fond  of  a  curate, — "  such  a'dever^man  !'* — and  wants  to  make  a  little  confession 
him.    Confess  by  all  means,  child ;  the  blush  confesses.    That  he  will  give  yon  abeolation^ 

have  no  doubt  at  all : 

"  You  must  do  penance  for  this,  Sister  Joan." 
"What  must  I  do,  Father  Francis r 
*'  Kiss  me,  kiss  me,  kiss  me !" 

L,  N.  G. — Go  to  Cremer*8, — Cremer  Junior,  in  Regent-street.    Do  you  remember  Elngsle 
rhymes  7 — 

I  once  had[a  sweet  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world ; 
Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  white,  dears. 

And  her  hair  so  charmingly  curled. 
But  I  lostjmy  poor  little  doU,  dears, 
»         As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day; 
And  I  cried  for  more  than  a  week,  dears. 
Bat  I  never  could  find  where  she  lay. 

I  found  my  poor  little  doll,  dear?. 

As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day : 
Folks  say  that  she's  terribly  changed,  dears,  * 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away. 
And  her  arm  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dean. 

And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled. 
Yet  for.  old  sake's  sake  she  is  still,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 

There  is  an  impression  generally  ;abroad  that  children  are  partial  to  broken  toys.  We  thi 
th^  would  much  sooner  have  them  mended ;  so  we  recommend  you  to  this  doll*s  hospital 
Begent-Btreet,  and  we  are  quite^suie  that  the  little  girl  will  be  comforted  by  the  skill  of  t 
doll  surgeon. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  MATTEBS  WBNT  ON  IN  THE  HOUBB  OF  THE  HERB  NOTABIUS. 

ALL  Bertha*8  reaaoning,  strange  to  say,  was  lost  upon  Minna,  mean-spirited  girl 
that  she  was.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  convince  her  that  Otto  was 
immeasurablj  her  inferior. 
^  WeD,**  thought  Bertha,  "  all  I  can  now  do  for  the  siUy  creature  is  to  show  her  how 
this  predooB  Otto  of  hers  should  be  treated.  He  needs  a  few  lessons,  which  I  may  as 
well  amuse  myself  by  giving  him.  I  shall  show  him  he  is  not  of  such  infinite  impor- 
tance as  he  and  that  goose  Minna  imagine.  Tes,  truly  will  she  find  occasion  to  say 
vith  our  sage  Klopetock, '  She  makes  him  wiser  by  vexing  him.'  And  it  will  be  quite 
tmusing  to  see  how  the  dear  youth  will  like  it.** 

Tluit  was  not  at  all :  it  would  have  been  hard  for  a  humbler-minded  person  than  Otto 
X&fler  to  relish  the  mode  of  tuition  adopted  by  the  self-elected  instructress.  It  was 
bttdly  pleasant  to  him  to  see,  as  he  presently  did,  how  entirely  he  was  looked  down 
upon  by  this  brilliant  creature ;  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  in  her  eyes  he  who  was 
looked  up  to  by  all  the  young  men  in  Bergheim — and  by  old  ones  too— for  his  sense, 
Ins  many  acquirements,  his  talents,  was  no  better  than  a  mere  country  clown,  without 
pntentions  of  any  kind.  True,  he  had  found  her  agreeable  enough  on  the  evening  of 
her  aflrival ;  but  since  she  had  subjected  him  to  so  many  mortifications,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  he  should  change  his  mind  regarding  her.  Why,  the  very  next  evening,  while 
be  was  singing  his  finest  song — ^what,  in  fact,  he  considered  his  show  song — ^he  had 
hfittd  the  Frftnlein  remark  to  Minna  that  "  the  Herr  MMler  had  a  naturally  £ne  voice, 
wfaidi  only  required  cultivation  to  become  pleasing ;  it  was  really  a  pity  he  d^d  not  know 
vbat  to  do  with  it.**  Small  comfort  was  it  to  hear  Minna's  indignant  refutation  of 
this  eritioisni,  and  her  warm  though  whispered  praises  of  his  taste  and  skill.  Minna, 
of  ooune,  thought  all  he  did  perfection  (that  was  quite  natural)  ;  but  she,  dear  child, 
was  no  judge ;  whereas  the  FrSulein  Bertha  was  undeniably  a  most  accomplished  and 
admiraUe  musician.  After  this  it  may  be  believed  that  Otto  never  cared  to  exhibit  his 
nnuBoal  acquirements  before  such  a  critic. 

T0L.I.  MABOH  1S67.  K 
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Of  course  he  resented  it,  as  well  as  other  slights ;  and  they  were  not  few.  He  and 
Bertha  were  eternally  at  variance ;  never  could  they  agree  upon  any  one  sabject  So 
endless  were  their  dissensions,  that  Minna  fully  believed  her  mischievous  cousin  most 
spend  half  her  time  in  planning  quarrels  for  the  other  half.  Certainly  she  never  relaxed 
in  her  warfare  ;  she  displayed  wonderful  ingenuity  in  discovering  the  weak  points  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  availing  herself  of  them.    Sadly  did  she  harass  and  annoy  him. 

Once  Herr  Muller  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  not  again  to  enter  the  house 
of  the  Herr  Notarius  while  the  wicked  Bertha  remained  there,  for  during  three  whole 
days  he  was  absent  without  any  leave-taking. 

"  Well,"  cried  Bertha,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  ^^  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Kerr  Otto  has  beoome  downright  rnde,  in  addition  io  hk  other  virtues. 
What  does  he  mean  by  keeping  aloof  from  us  in  this  way  V'' 

"  You  need  hardly  ask,  Bertha,"  her  cousin  replied  coldly.  "  You  are  ever  seeldng 
to  annoy  and  tease  him,  and  you  really  carry  your  jests  too  far.  I  wonder  your  fine 
Parisian  education  has  not  taught  you  a  little  more — more  consideration  for  others." 

"  Thou  silly  child  I  I  was  only  jesting  the  whole  time.  Cease  crying  now,  and  I 
promise  to  tell  thy  Otto  so  quite  meekly,  next  time  I  see  him." 

She  kept  her  promise.  Otto  came  in  next  evening,  and  finding  the  Franlem 
Bertha  alone  in  the  Saal,  would  have  retired  with  a  very  ceremonious  bow.  But  to 
his  surprise,  in  place  of  the  defiantly  saucy  face  he  expected  to  meet,  he  saw  one 
bearing  a  very  oddly- blended  expression,  made  up  of  embarrassment,  amusement,  peni- 
tence, and — mildness.  More — the  voice  that  greeted  him  was  downright  timid,  and 
hesitating,  and  ill-assured.  He  could  hardly  credit  his  senses.  Was  this  indeed  the 
Fraulein  Bertha  ? 

"  Herr  Miiller,"  quoth  the  lady,  "  don't  go  away,  please.  Minna  and  the  unele 
Wilhelm  are  only  taldng  a  little  stroll,  and  will  be  in  immediately.  And — and  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,  if  I  may." 

Otto  bowed,  more  bewildered  than  ever,  and  sank  into  a  seat.    Bertha  went  on^ 

"Yes,  I  fear  I  have  been  rude  to  you,  though  I  thought  you  would  be  by  thk 
time  too  much  used  to  my  jests  to  mind  them.  They  are  no  more,  I  assure  you ;  and 
so  you  must  please  forgive  me,  if  I  hurt  you.  I  believe  I  ought  to  make  some  atont- 
ment,  but  I  don't  quite  know  how.    You  see—" 

She  was  positively  bewitching  when  she  looked  up  half -shyly  into  the  young  m«i'i 
face ;  and  the  unwonted  softness  of  tone  gave  new  charm  to  her  most  muaoal  voice. 
Otto  was  bewildered,  delighted,  amazed,  and  the  young  lady  was  nowise  slow  io  war 
prehend  the  effect  she  produced.  He  stammered  out  some  disclaimer  of  any  needfis 
apology  or  explanation  ;  but  Bertha,  gently  still,  cut  him  short,  and  said, 

"  You  see  I  am  not  quite  used  to  submission,  but  I  am  really  sorry  for  having 
pained  you.  Will  you  forgive  me  ?"  Then,  in  a  lighter  tone,  die  added,  drawing 
away  the  hand  w^di  he  had  taken.  "  And  to  prove  that  I  am  forgiven,  will  you  sing 
for  me  ?" 

Otto  shrank  back  as  he  remembered  her  criticism.  Bertha,  quick  aslighkning, 
understood  him. 

*'  Surely,"  she  said,  with  a  charming  smile,  "  you  do  not  mind  any  of  the  mnsif 
things  I  have  said  from  time  to  time  ?  Well,  since  I  am  making  confessions  to-nigbi| 
I  may  own  that  any  such  remarks  were  mischievously  adapted  for  your  hearing,  and 
were  merely  uttered  to  tease  you.  Am  I  not  wicked  ? — Now,  Minnchen,"  turning  to 
her  cousin,  who  now  entered,  "  I  have  made  my  apologies  in  all  due  form ;  am  I  not 
a  good  child  ?" 

Minna's  bright  smile  was  a  satisfactory  reply. 

After  this  there  was  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  Minna  was  d^ightad  to«0O 
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Iiov  {dttMuiUy  and  snootiily  the  two  i^ot  on.  But  one  nnfortmuite  day  ocn  vnhioky 
speech  of  Otto's  made  the  'braach  anew — wider  this  time  than  ever. 

A  box  had  arriyed  for  the  Fraulein  Bertha  ;  and  thenee  she  prodaoed,  amongst 
other  things,  Madame  de  StaeFs  Corinne  and  Delphine^  which  she  had  procured 
u  {ffesents  for  Minna.  Just  then  Otto  walked  in,  greeting  the  cousins  in  his  usual 
tiiendly  fashion. 

^  And  what,  then,  are  these  finely-bound  books  V  he  asked,  bending  over  Minna*8 
chair  to  glance  at  the  volumes  she  was  so  eagedy  examining.  But  no  aooneriiad  he 
seen  them  than,  lo  I  he  unoeremoniousLy — rudely  even — took  them  from  her  hands, 
and  broke  out  into  a  vehement  denunciation  of  the  fake  sentiment  and  ill-conoealed 
izDfflorality  they  displayed.  Unmindful  of  the  signs  of  Minna,  or  of  the  heightened 
edoar  and  (mrling  hps  of  the  Fraulein  Bertha,  he  ran  on  with  hisstcictuKes,  and  waund 
ap  by  saying  that  the  woman  who  could  find  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  such  books 
eoold  be  neither  innocent  nor  pure-minded. 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  indignant  Fraulein  Bertha,  witk 
crimsoned  cheeks  and  anger-flasbing  eyes,  started  up  and  swept  out  of  the  room. 
Detuning  Minna,  who  was  hastening  after  her  offended  cousin,  he  anxiously  demanded 
^  cause  of  that  lady's  anger ;  and  this  a  few  words  sufficed  to  convey  to  him.  Had 
Bertha  seen  his  look  of  hoiror  and  dismay,  even  she  would  have  been  ap|>ea8ed. 

^'My  love!"  he  oiied,  ^*  what  shall  I  ever  say  to  excuse  myself?  How  can  she 
fi>igive  saeh  rudeness,  involuntary  though  it  was?  Ah,  Minna,  dearest  child,  ga 
thoQ  at  <moe  and  beg  of  her  to  come  back  uid  listen  to  my  apology.  Tell  her  that 
whatever  she  may  think  of  me,  not  for  worlds  would  I  offend  her.  Go,  thou  best 
child-go  r 

He  paeed  the.room  inpa^entiy  while  she  was  away,  with  heightened  colour  and 
•gitated  face.    Now  and  again  he  burst  forth  into  self-reproachful  etxclamatioDS  and 
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Bui  Minna  oame  back  to  tell  him  that  Bertiia  was  seriously  offended,  tuFaed  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  apologies  or  explanations,  and  positively  refused  to  return  while  the 
aSmder  remained.  To-morrow,  Minna  said.  Bertha  would  be  oalm ;  and  her  own  good 
sense  would  tell  her  that  Otto  oould  not  possibly  have  meant  to  offend  her.  To-mor* 
row  be  oould  doubtless  come  and  make  peace  with  her.  Bo  Otto  had  to  go  away, 
OHKh  dtsturbed  and  mortified  by  what  had  happened. 

Beally  and  truly  was  Bertha  offended — to  an  extent  that  surprised  even  hers^ 
let  a  little.  She  could  never  have  believed  that  anyone  had  it  in  his  power  to  rouse 
W  8oce  and  angry  feelings  as  this  rude  Otto  had  done.  But  had  she  been  sufficiently 
eo(d  to  r^eot,  she  must  have  owned,  doubtless  with  great  satisfaction,  that  by  no 
UDount  of  ingenuity  or  tact  could  she  have  so  completely  humbled  this  young  villager 
M  this  incident  had  done  &>r  her. 

Who  will  wonder  that  Minna,  perplexed  and  troubled  by  all  these  unwonted  scenes, 
liegan  heartily  to  wish  the  clever  beautiful  cousin  safe  at  home  in  Aachen  ?  What 
Were  Bertha's  beauty  and  Bertha's  accomplishments  in  oomparison  with  the  sunshine 
0^  love  and  peace  that  her  presence  seemed  to  have  driven  ftom.  the  house  ?  And  ah ! 
it  most  be  oon^ssed  that  there  had  been  but  little  happiness  or  comfort  for  her  since 
Bertha's  arrivaL  The  very  first  night,  as  we  have  seen,  left  ber  bleeding  from  the 
pricks  of  the  sharp  rose-thorns.  It  was  the  first  time — thanks,  perhaps,  to  her  humble, 
loving  nature— but  it  was  by  no  means  the  last.  Many  a  little  act  or  speech  that  before 
would  have  cost  her  no  pang  had  keenly  wounded  now  that  Bertha — ^e  gay,  mocking 
Bertha— was  by  to  see  and  hear,  and  often,  far  worse,  to  comment  on  it.  Then  these 
iiuaenbb  quarrels  and  wordy  encountess,  that  seemed,  somehow,  to  separate  Otto  from 
lus  poor  Utile  Minna  I 
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Now,  Minna  marrdled  exceedingly  to  find  her  oonsin  take  Otto*8  words  ao  mncfa  to 
heart.  She  had  found  her  crouched  on  the  floor,  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  handB^ 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  wonld  break. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

HOW  THE  QUABBEL  ENDED. 

Yastlt  was  Minna  mistaken  in  belieying  that  upon  reflection  her  cousin  must  ac- 
quit Otto  of  anything  save  an  innocent  gaucherie;  Bertha  laughed  bitterly  at  til 
attempts  at  explanation.  No,  no ;  she  was  not  such  a  baby  as  to  believe  these  lame  ex- 
cuses ;  flhe  understood  the  whole  thing  perfectly.  8he  knew  well  she  had  incurred 
the  everlasting  enmity  of  the  conceited  and  insufferably  rude  Herr  MQller  by  her  great 
candour.  The  Herr  Mflller  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  forgive  the  slightest  prick 
administered  to  their  egregious  self-love  ;  men  to  whom  candour  and  plain-speaking  are 
as  hateful  poisons ;  men  who  expect  the  world  to  ahut  its  eyes  and  take  them  exsctlj 
on  their  own  ahowing.  Now  ahe,  Bertha,  had  never  scrupled  to  let  him  see  she  was  not 
one  to  be  imposed  on  by  his  ridiculous  assumption  of  superiority,  by  his  long  faces,  by 
his  world- worn  axioms. 

The  two  girls  were  seated  under  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  when  they  saw  the  delin- 
quent  coming  slowly  towards  them.  Minna  had  at  length,  after  infinite  trouble,  got 
Bertha  to  promise  that  when  Otto  came  ahe  would  at  least  consent  to  receive  his  wgo- 
logy.  Now  divining  that  to  one  of  his  proud  and  sensitive  nature  even  her  preseooe 
might  prove  unwelcome  at  the  moment,  ahe  sprang  hastily  up,  and,  heedless  of  Ber- 
tha*s  entreaties,  hastened  away,  and  disappeared  amongst  the  trees. 

Never  had  tiie  Fraulein  Bertha  looked  so  lovely ;  and  so  Otto  could  not  help  think- 
ing, spite  of  his  perturbation.  She  sat  quietly  under  the  old  leaf -laden  trees ;  only  her 
heightened  colour  and  proudly  compressed  lips  denoting  emotion  at  his  approach.  The 
lustrous  eyes  had  a  new  lustre,  the  snuiU  head  was  even  more  gracefully  erect  than  usuaL 
More  and  more  keenly  did  poor  Otto  feel  what  it  was  to  have  incurred  the  angw  of  the 
radiant  being.  Bit  by  bit  his  pride  and  self-poasession  oozed  away,  until  he  stood  be- 
fore her,  even  as  a  courtier  before  his  sovereign.     With  difficulty  he  spdce. 

"  I  am  here,  Fraulein  Bertha,*'  he  began ;  and  then  abruptly  ceased. 

A  alight  inclination  of  the  head  was  the  only  notice  taken  of  this  rather  super- 
fluous announcement. 

"  The  Fr&ulein  Berthk  knows  why  I  am  here,^*  Otto  went  on,  beginning  in  some 
degree  to  recover  from  his  confusion.  "  She  knows  that  I  am  here  earnestly  and 
truthfully  to  disavow  any  save  an  involuntary  offence,  an  unlucky  blunder,  no  sooner 
discovered  than  deeply  repented.*' 

"  Ton  make  little  of  the  offence,  Herr  Mfdler,"  Bertha  cried  with  indignant  abnipt- 


"  Pardon  me,  Fraulein  ;  I  say  rather  how  deep  is  my  repentance— ** 

'^  Bepentance,  sir  I  you  do  well  to  talk  of  that,  after  having  let  fly  the  poisoned 
shaft,  to  wound,  and  nmkle  in  the  wound.  What  is  it  to  me  that  you  did  not  aim 
directly  at  me  ?  though,  for  that  matter,  it  wonld  not  be  the  first  time,  no,  nor  the  hun- 
dredth time,  you  had  done  ao." 

" I,  Fraulein  Bertha  1  XT 

*' You,  you  yourself,  Herr  Otto.  Often  and  often  have  you,  assuming  to  yourself 
a  right  that  no  mortal  can  poeaess — that  of  judging  others  by  a  narrow  code  of  your 
own— often,  I  say,  have  you  spoken  cruel  cutting  words  that  you  must  have  known 
would  wound  me  keenly.  You  thought  I  never  noticed ;  but  I  did.  I  am  a  woman, 
and  as  sensitive  as  another  to  rudeness  or  unkindness." 
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Otto  was  so  astounded  by  the  yehemence  of  these  diaiges,  that  at  first  he  knew  not 
how  to  answer.  Bnt  he  began  to  ^1  piqned,  and  even  resentful  of  the  lady's  soomfol, 
imperious  tone ;  so  he  summoned  back  his  courage,  and  replied  proudly  as  herself: 

"  You  are  unjust  now,  FrSulein,  in  this  accusation.  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  any- 
thing even  approaching  to  the  unmanly  rudeness  which  you  would  attribute  to  me. 
No ;  I  am  incapaUe  of  such  conduct." 

"I  know  well  your  mighty  opinion  of  your  own  merits,  Herr  MfUler,"  Bertha 
retorted  with  contempt.  **  But  allow  me  to  say  that  others  do  not  see  with  your  eyes 
—except,  indeed,  that  silly  baby*cousin  of  mine." 

Otto  was  crimson  with  anger. 

"If  the  Franlein  Bertha,"  he  cried,  "  were  not  proud  beyond  belief,  she  would  not 
be  BO  ready  to  take  offence  where  none  was  erer  intended." 

**The  woman  must  be  a  fool  or  a  mope,"  retorted  Bertha,  "who  could  bear  un- 
BKnred  the  sarcasms  of  the  Herr  MfUler." 

**  Sarcasms  I  My  sarcasms  I" 

**  Or  who  could  tamely  submit  to  his  intiderable  avumptions.** 

"Assumptions!" 

"  Or  who  could  be  blind  to  his  ridiculous  self -conceit." 

"Self^noeit!  self-conceit  I" 

Otto  seemed  to  echo  these  aocusatloiis  mechanically.  Bertha  became  each  moment 
Bore  excited. 

"Tes,  Herr  MfiUer,  I  repeat  it ;  your  saroasms,  your  ridiculous  assumptions,  your 
intderable  self-conceit.  All  these,  your  faults,  sir,  are  salient,  most  oflensiye.  But 
of  ooazse,  being  a  man,  you  are  blind  to  your  own  failings,  while  you  view  those  of 
jour  neighbours  with  a  powerful  microscopic  lens." 

"Which  the  Frfiulein  would  seem  to  have  borrowed  to  review  mine,"  murmured 
Otto,  now  pallid  with  anger  and  mortification. 

"It  was  nowise  necessary — they  are  sufficiently  enormous  viewed  with  the  naked 
eye." 

"I  have  long  known  that  the  Fraulein  Bertha  hated  and  despised  me,"  said  Otto ; 
'^but  even  admitting  that  I  possess  all  these  faults,  is  it  womanly  or  charitable  in  her 
to  cast  them  at  me  thus  ?" 

"I  am  not  charitable,  nor  do^  I  wish  to  be,"  cried  the  lady ;  "  and  it  is  womanly 
to  resent  offence." 

"Which  was  never  meant,  however  you  may  have  misunderstood  my  words." 
Hk  anger  was  being  fast  absorbed  in  mortification  of  the  most  painful  Idnd.  His 
o^or  changed  rafndly ;  his  lips  quivered  as  he  spoke.  Bertha,  seeing  this,  began  to  feel 
tthamed  of  her  passion,  and  would  even  have  repaired  the  mischief  if  she  could. 
Thero  was  a  brief  pause.  Each  moment  of  silence  added  to  the  gentleman's  soreness 
d  feeling  and  to  the  lady's  penitence.  She  stole  a  couple  of  half -shy  glances  at  him : 
ihe  Uamed  herself  more  after  each  glance.  After  all,  what  right  had  she  to  upbraid 
bim  ?  It  was  quite  dear  she  had  been  pla3ring  a  very  sUly  part.  What  was  to  o(Hne 
next? 

Meanwhile  Otto  was  incasing  himself  in  an  armour  of  cold  stateliness  that  became 
bim  tastfy,  as  the  lady  acknowledged,  spite  of  her  love  of  independence.  After  a  little 
be  spoke,  proudly — and  the  pride  became  him  too. 

"I have  yet,  Fraulein,"  he  said,  "  to  say  what  I  had  purposed  saying  in  coming 
bithflr.  Let  ns  forget,  for  the  moment,  my  so  salient  faults ;  I  but  ask  of  you  to  look 
on  me  as  possessed  of  common  manliness  of  feeling.    Ton  will  accord  me  so  much  ?" 

Bertha  bowed,  with  another  shy  penitent  glance.  How  handsome  he  looked !  How 
Mfryihefdtl 
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*^  Then  you  cannot  doubt  my  aaBuianoe  that  not  for  workU  would  I  knowingly 
have  been  guilty  of  the  rudeness  it  has  pleased  you  to  impute  to  me.'* 

"  I  do  believe  you,  Heir  Mailer/'  Bertha  replied  frankly,  and  fior  her  softly ;  "  but 
I  must  repeat  that  your  words  pained  me  more  than  I  can  say.  Of  this,  did  you  know 
me  well,  my  very  anger  would  be  sufficient  proef .  Bat  you — you  were  wrong  in 
thinking  that  I  despised  you,  or  thought  meanly  of  you,  or— or  disliked  you.  Were 
such  the  case,  your  words  would  not  have  pained  me.  Still  must  I  say^  Herr  Otto,  that 
you  are  inclined,  greatly  inclined,  to  judge  hardly  of  others.** 

"  And  you,  Fraulein  ?*'  Otto  could  not  help  saying,  soothed  and  flattered  tfaoug^ 
he  felt  by  the  last  speech.    Bertha's  smile  was  of  a  most  enigmatical  nature. 

"  I  am  a  woman,"  she  r^olied,  with  enofaanting' softness  ;  **  and  allow  me  to  tefl  yon 
that  of  women  you  are  utterly  incapable  of  underatanding  the  true  inner  character  or 
of  understanding  l^eir  words  in  their  true  sense.  These  are  enigmas  that  older  and 
wiser  heads  than  yours  have  tried  in  vain  to  solve.  I,  a  woman,  tdl  you,  that  no 
man  that  ever  lived  was  able  to  probe  the  depths  of  a  woman's  nature.  In  this  way 
woman  is  the  sphinx  that  pussies  philosophers  and  fools  alike.  Hence,  when  men 
judge  us,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  they  unjust,  and  in  the  tenth,  bUnd.** 

Perhaps  Otto  was  not  quite  so  blind  as  abe  thought  him  ;  perhaps  she  hersdf  had 
within  the  last  few  seconds  plucked  the  scales  from  his  eyes.  To  judge  from  his 
ooontenance,  at  once  eager,  animated,  and  thoughtful,  and  from  his  looks,  which 
scanned  keenly,  earnestly  his  companion's  now  smiling  face,  a  new  and  most  gratefnl 
Hgbt  seemed  to  have  burst  upon  his  bndn.  Even  her  proud  bright  eyee  sank  before 
his  flashing  scrutiny.    Somdiow,  it  made  her  feel  uncomfortable. 

"  To  sum  up,"  said  Otto  aft^  a  litiJe  ;  ''  first,  I  am  forgive  ?" 

There  was  a  ring  in  his  voice  that  made  Bertha,  look  up.  She  looked  away,  men 
vnoomfortable  than  before ;  yet  with  a  tolearable  assumption  of  unooncem  she  replied, 

"  Yes,  all  offences  inclusive." 

**  And  the  Fraulein's  last  speeeh— what  may  it  in  plain  words  imply  ?** 

"  That  you  are  to  discover,  Herr  Mtdler,  if  you  can." 

'^Then  I  take  it  to  mean  that  a  woman's  word»  are  to  be  interpcieted  rather  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  feeling  that  prompted  them  than  from  their  literal  sense  ?" 

Again  Bertha  started,  and  glanced  up  at  her  companion.  He  smiled,  witii  a  certain 
Innmphant  meaning.    She,  after  a  moment's  indecision,  smiled  in  return. 

"  That  is  rather  a  free  rendering,"  she  said,  "  but,  on  the  whole,  not  discreditable  to 
yonr  sagacity.  Now  let  us  be  serious.  Be  assured  that  your  sweeping  denunciation 
of  last  evening  .was  unjiist.  There  are  mimy  women,  high-minded  and  good,  i^o 
ooidd,  and  do,  read  the  works  you  condemned,  enjoy  the  vivid  word-painting,  the 
gorgeous  descriptions  of  scenes  and  places,  the  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  beaatifnl 
which  they  display  and  pass  over  without  stain  or  hurt  the  mistaken  views,  ^e  it^ 
reasoning,  the  over-exalted  sentiments  that  also  are  to  be  found  there.  And  in  ^tare, 
Herr  Miiller,  unless  you  wish  to  make  enemies  through  life,  be  more  lenient  in  yo^ 
judgments,  e^ecially  on>  our  sex.  I  tell  you  candidly  that  women  seldom  foigiTe  sodi 
things." 

"  Bht  you  have  forgiven  me,  dear  Fr&ilein  ?" 

*"  Have  I  not  said,  so?'* 

"  You  are  goodness  itself,  Fraulein  Bertha ;  and  the  lesson  you  have  giwLBie'riid 
never  be  forgotten.  But  I  know  you  can  make  allowances  for  me.  As  you  tmly  MJf 
my  knowledge  of  your  sex  is  small,  indeed.  Until  I  knew  you,  I  had  no  idea  of  tiio 
glorious  bemg  a  woman  mig^  be ;  until  I  knew  you,  I  had  no  true  knoiviedge  0^^ 
of  myBBAt  But,  beUeve  me,  dear  Fr&ulein,"  he  added  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  I  do  not  tank 
in  my  own  estimation  so  highly  as  your  words  would  seem  to  imply.** 
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"  Haye  I  not  said  that  a  woman*8  words  should  not  be  litecally  intei^reted  ?'* 

"  Then  yon  do  not  think  me  intolerably  self-oonceited  ?" 

"That  r  do,  Herr  Otto  Mliller." 

Otto's  eyes  sparkled,  his  lips  smiled ;  he  drew  a  step  nearer. 

"  Nor  very  sarcastic  ?" 

"  To  a  detestable  degree.*' 

"  Not  ridiculously  assuming  ?*' 

"Unbearably  so,  mein  Herr." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Otto,  who,  strange  to  say,  seemed  like  one  intoxicated  with 
happiness  at  her  words  and  manner,  "  we  are  still  just  where  we  were  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  ago.'* 

"Just  so,"  Bertha  whispered.  She  tried  to  laug^,  but  her  laughter  died  away  in 
blushing  consciousness.  She  looked  steadfastly  upom  the  ground  ;  her  small  foot  beat 
nervously  against  the  grass ;  she  trembled  even. 

Her  embarrassment  made  Otto  bolder.  He  drew  nearer,  closer  to  her.  His  colour 
came  and  went,  but  his  eager  flashing  eyes  were  fall  of  glad  triumph.  He  took  her 
hand  between  his. 

"Bertha!" 

She  looked  up;  her  beautiful  eyes  met  his  with  tenderness — at  least  without 
Mger. 

"  Otto  I" 

"  Dear  Bertha !  dearest  Bertha  I  until  this  moment  I  was  blind  not  to  know  why  it 
wastthat  your  lightest  word  had  such  power  to  move  me.  Even  now,  a^  the  risk  of 
loeing  you  for  ever,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  love  thee,  O  my  Bertha,  with  a*deeg'and 
paasionate  love." 

A  moment  he  waited ;  tiien  bending  down,  he  fervently  kissed  her  fiair  fbrahead. 
At  that  instant  a  cry  escaped  his  lips  ;  he  hastily  dropped  ilie  hand  he  held,  and  re- 
treated, his  face  deathly  pale,  as  for  ^e  first  time  he  recalled  his  engagement  toffinna. 
At  the  same  moment  Bertha^  divining  the  cause  of  his  sudden  emotion,. recoiled^. fflled 
with  Bhame  and  remone.    She  was,  however,  tiie  firstrto  speak. 

"  Herr  Muller,"  she  said  in  a  low  voipe,  **  there  oan  be  no  more  of  this — ^thia  i!blly| 
this  madness.  You  are  bound — O,  how  amid  t  ^aaagpt  it  ? — ^in  honour  bound,  in  jiiBtice 
bound,  to  your  betrothed  Minna." 

They  gazed  on  each  other  in  mournful  silence,  pale  and  disturbed.  Little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  in  this  very  spot,  as  Otto  now  remembered,  had  he  told  Minna  that 
he  loved  her — even  as  to>day  he  bad  said  so  t30  her  beautiful  cousin.  How  had  he  so 
soon  forgotten  ?  But  ah,  how  different  was  his  oalm  tcanqnil  affection  for  1^  foEoner 
from  the  deep  intense  devotion  inspired  by  the  latter !  Miserably  had  he  been  mis* 
taken  in  supposing  tha^  it  was  love  he  flslt  for  Minna  Beinick ! 

With  a  groan  of  agony  Jie  covered*  his  face  with  his  hands,  and:  leaned  fbr  sapport 
against  a  tree.  When,  after  a  httie,  he  looked  up,  Beitha-  had  fled ;  and  he  saw  her 
ditts  gleaming  through  the  trees  as  she  sped  towards  liie  house.  Without  an  attempt 
to  follow  her,  he  turned  to  leave  the  place. 

He  went  through  the  trees  with  bowed  head  and  eyes  gloomily  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Suddenly  he  came  to  a  spot  where  the  long  grass  was  freshly  trodden  down, 
>ad  a  Uttle  work-bag  with  an  unfinished  piece  of  work  lay  under  his  feet. 

He  knew  it  well ;  it  was  a  purse  he  had  himselE  asked  Minna  to  make.  A  new 
far  wa»  oonfiriBed*  Minna^  he  doobted  not,  had  been  a  speotator  of  the  seene  just 
xunatail 


Bl,  B2.  Two  BvxinHO  ToiLrra.  1 

No.  81.  Low  bodfoe  of  white  tulle,  amuged  In  bonilloiu,  trimmed  upon  the  shoulden  with  l*ij> 

TDsetlet  of  nuTOW  bUok  Talvet  riblxm,  oraunented  with  peail  beads,  uid  edged  round  witii  Uam  of 

while  Uo».    Vei7  low  oonelet  of  black  Telret,  ont  out  in  deep  VMid;kes  round  the  k^,  botutd  with  I 


81.  LOW  BODICE  WITH  TBLTKT  COBSXLBT. 

white  Mtin,  and  Studded  with  pearl  beadR.    Skirt  of  wfaltAoillght-ooIotiTed  rilk.    Algetiu  Alp^ 
opera-oloak.    Ck>IllDre,  with  baudelettes  of  ooloored  velret,  twnamented  with  pearl  beada. 


So.  8!.    Low  bodice  of  white  mutlln,  ftmtngcd  in  crou  pleftta,  trimmed  with  guipure  Ikoe,  utd 
wrttM  of  n«TTOw  ribbon  Telret,  bows  of  libbon  velvet  upon  the  ahoolden,  w^istbuid  of  black  rel- 
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I  nt    Skirt  of  ttriped  ooloond  lilk.     Pemrl  neoUkee ;  coiffure  omBinented  with  loops  uid  Iftppets  of 
'  U>A  ribbon,  and  a  bunch  of  roeea. 

I 


POCAHONTAS. 

A  PAGE  FROir  ISDHlS  hebiqby. 


THE  Bollands  and  ihe  Randolph*  m»  names  distingmshed  in  Yirginia,  and  both 
families  trace  their  descents  ^m  an  Indian  girl  named  Pocahontas.  She  was  &e 
daughter  of  Powhatan,  of  old  a  redoubtable  chief  in  the  Yiiginian  state.  Her  por- 
trait is  still  preserved.  It  represeotB  her  in  the  costume  which  was  worn  by  the  higher 
cUiss  of  English  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  stiff  Indian  plaits  of  hair  which  hang 
down  her  cheeks  from  beneath  her  head-dress  sufficiently  indicate  her  Indian  birth. 
About  the  face  there  is  a  singular  beauty,  and  withal  a  childlike  innocence  and  grace. 
The  fuUy-arched  eyebrows  overshadow  eyes  of  a  melancholy  charm,  and  the  firm  lips 
mark  a  decision  of  character  which  was  well  borne  out  in  the  woman^s  story. 

The  discovery  of  America  gave  a  new  impetus  to  commerce,  science,  and  discoveiy. 
When  Columbus  added  a  new  world  to  Leon  and  Castille,  he  kindled  a  flame  which 
roused  the  enterprise  and  daring  of  all  surrounding  nations.  The  wild  stories  of  inexhaus- 
tible wealth,  of  countsiee  where  the  river  sands  were  gold,  and  jewels  were  as  common 
as  pebbles ;  a  land  where  everyUiing  was  made  of  the  precious  metal,  as  if  alchemy, 
that  had  so  baffled^  the  eastern  and  northern  philosophers,  had  spi^ead  out  her  strength 
in  the  west, — stoiie««iioh  as  these  set  all  men  thirsting  for  gold ;  and  adventorers  went 
forth — some  of  them  to  grow  rich,  many  of  tfaem  to  leave  their  bleached  bones  in  the 
wilderness,  but  all  to  testify  one  way  or  another  to  the  desirableness  of  poflsesnng  the 
new  land. 

Then  settlements  began  to  be  planted.  "Baof^Bud  took  her  full  share  inthiawork 
of  colonisation ;  New  England  iipbb  to  spring' ou^  of  old  England.  Among  the  colonists 
there  were  many  doubtless  who  oontemplBted  nothing  more  than  their  own  oomfor- 
table  settlement ;  but  some  there  won  itho  saw  the  distant  consequences  ofitbeir  un- 
dertaldng,  and  i^o,  by  an  intuitive  glance  into  fiiturity,  saw  something  of  thagoandear 
and  the  greatness  to  which  America  was  to  aMsin.  Among  these  we  muf  saf^y  in- 
clude Captain  John  Smith,  who  was  closely  associated  with  the  flwninai  ertablishTnent 
founded  by  the  London  Company  in  1606. 

Captain  John  Smith  was  a  young  man  skilled  in  all  the  manly  arts ;  a  man  of  great 
experience  and  undoubted  courage.  Hje  had  gone  forth  as  a  boy  to  seek  adventures ; 
had  fought  gallantly  in  defence  of  the  Dutch  republic ;  had  travelled  through  France ; 
had  visited  Egypt,  returning  through  Italy.  On  the  borders  of  Hungary  he  had  fought 
against  the  Turks ;  and  great  was  his  reputation  botii  among  Moslems  and  Chnstians 
for  courage  and  clemency.  He  had  won  the  special  favour  of  Sigismund  Batheri, 
Prince  of  Transylvania.  At  length,  being  overcome  in  a  sudden  skirmish  among  the 
wild  valleys  of  Wallachia,  he  was  deserted  on  the  field  of  batiJe  severely  wounded.  By 
the  Turks  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  his  wounds  being  healed,  was  sold  as  a  slave  in 
Constantinople.  A  lady — it  was  ever  his  good  fortune  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
women — ^pitying  the  humiliation  of  the  Christian  prisoner,  had  compassion  on  him, 
bought  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  Crimea.  There,  unfortunately,  he  fell  into  the  hapds 
of  a  vindictive  and  brutal  master,  who  by  his  savage  treatment  at  last  so  exasperated 
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Ufrdnre  Aai  Jt(^  Smith  killed  lum,  and  ansiiig  a  home,  fled  in  all  haste  to  the  Con- 
ines of  Boaaia.  Here,  ocnnpletely  exhausted,  and  knowing  not  how  to  act,  a  woman 
becune  his  friend.  8ke  assisted  him  to  doas  the  eonnti%  and  there  rejoin  his  old 
eompaniona  in  arms.  Bnt  Smith  had  resolyedon  returning  to  Ei^^d— a  resolution  he 
vonld  probably  have  kept,  had  not  new  soenes  of  ezoitement  opened  to  him  in  Mo- 
meoo.  Hastening  thither,  he  took  his  foil  share  in  the  ciril  war  in  Northern  Africa* 
Ajt  last  reaching  England,  he  heard  of  the  proposed  colonisation  of  North  America, 
and  entered  npon  it  at  once  with  energy  and  enthnnasm. 

The  London  Company,  nnder  the  patronage,  and  indeed  under  the  direction,  of  the 
^  higii  and  mighty  Prince  James,''  was  aboni  to  send  foi\h,  three  ships  bearing  a  com- 
pany of  emigrants  to  the  New  World.  There  were  only  twelve  labourers  amongst 
flum,  the  rest  being  gentlemen  of  fortune  who  had  senred  the  qoeen,  and  had  perhaps 
no  partioalar  atfteetion  for  her  sncoessor.  Ciq>tatn  John  Smith  joined  them  ;  and  on 
the  19th  of  December  1606  they  set  saiL  King  James  had  commanded  that  the 
names  of  the  futore  oomciUors,  gorenior,  and  other  official  peraous  should  be  sealed 
np  in  a  tin  box,  not  to  be  opened  until  after  their  aaiyal ;  oonseqoently  during  the 
To^age  there  wm  no  one  in  authority,  and  a  oooasiderable  amount  of  heart-burning  and 
jesloney  as  to  who  should  be  greatesti  The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious  by  the 
flsnariea  and  West  India  Islands,  and  there  was  ample  time  to  get  up  many  a  "  pretty 
^uneL"  But  the  headlands  of  Chesapedie  Bay  were  sighted  at  last,  which  *^  put  the 
cmigrantB  into  great  comfort.'*  The  river,  in  their  loyalty,  th^  oidled  after  King  James, 
and  the  headlands  of  the  bay  i^ey  christeiied  after  his  Wo  sons,  H^nry  and  James. 

Effecting  a  landtng^  without  much  diflBcwHy,  the  emigrants  spent  fifteen  days  in  ex- 
ploring the  banks  before  selcteting  a  site  for  their  future  settlemeut.  In  their  wander- 
ing they  eiioonntered  a  hostile  tribe  of  red  men,  Indians  who  foresaw  evil  to  their  race 
in  tiw  intrusion  of  l^e  pale-faces ;  a  skinBuh  was  the  result,  in  which  two  of  the 
Engiiih  were  killed.  Meeting  with  a  friendly  tribe  of  Indians,  they  were  encouraged 
to  select  a  spot  about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  the  locality  of 
thsir new  home;  there  they  smoked,  after  Indian  ^Ewhion,  the  calumet  of  peace,  and 
Isid  the  foundation  of  their  city^ — calling  it  Jamestown,  in  honour  of  the  English  king. 
Tbma  preliminaries  aznmged,  l^e  sealed  box  was  opened,  and  seven  names  were  found 
IS  those  of  the  councillors  nominated.  Amongst  these  names  was  that  of  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  a  brave  and  exceHent  man ;  Newport,  a  seafaring  man,  and  commander  during 
the  voyage ;  Gaptain  John  Smith ;  and  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  a  west-conntry 
m^chant,  who  was  appointed  president.  Besides  these  there  was  one  Bobert  Hunt, 
adttgyman  of  character  and  influenee. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  who  wese  the  oonncillam  than  dissensions,  which  had 
begvn  during  the  voyage,  were  reoommenoed.  Gaptain  John  Smith,  who  possessed 
tf  ery  qnaKfication  necessary  to  the  success  of  an  explorer,  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
jeabusy.  It  may  be  Uiat  he  lacked  discretion  in  the  matter  of  speaking  his  mind, 
snd  thai  he  saw  plainly  enough  that  many  of  those  who  had  emigrated,  as  is  invarial^ 
the  esse,  had  nraeh  better  hav«  remained  at  home.  His  brother  councillors,  envious, 
these  can  be  no  denbt,  of  his  rare  abUity,  aeonsed  him  of  a  design  of  nuking  himself 
king  of  Yirgmia,  and  thereupon  excluded  him  from  the  CounciL  Smith  was  not  the 
man  to  snfamit  patiently ;  he  demanded  trial  by  jury ;  the  Bev.  Bobert  Hunt  stood  his 
ftimid.  It  wasagreed  that  the  trial  should  take  place ;  and  it  ended  not  only  in  Smith^Bi 
aoqnittal,  hot  in  his  reinstatement  as  a  councillor. 

While  the  settlers  busied  themselves  in  tl»  felling  of  timber,  the  erection  of  log 
hnts,  and  other  neeeswiry  works,  Captain  John  Smith  with  a  few  hardy  adventurers 
—ryy^  the  James  Biver^  and  in  smlndiaa  village  very  near  the  site  of  Biohmond 
maiSb  the  ao^piaintanoe  olPowhatan,  styled' the.emperor  of  the  country,  and  of  Poeao 
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hontas,  a  young  girl  of  some  beauty  and  of  great  intelligence.  From  the  twelve 
wigwams  which  formed  the  chief  city  of  Powhatan  the  sqaawa  peered  curioualy  as  ihB 
pale-faces  approached.  The  Indians,  with  their  arms  ready,  were  at  first  ill-dispoeed  to 
receive  them,  and  would  quickly  have  ended  the  story  of  their  adventures  ;  but  Pow- 
hatan interfered.  "  These  strangers,*'  he  said,  ^*  did  no  injury  to  the  red  man  bj  taking 
possession  of  a  little  waste  land."  He  could  not  f<nresee  the  long  and  bloody  struggle 
that  would  ensue  between  the  races,  the  wrongs  that  would  on  both  sides  be  committed, 
*  keeping  them  at  variance,  and  consequently  ignorant  of  the  noble  virtues  which  eadi 
of  them  possessed.  Powhatan,  *^  a  tall,  sour,  and  athletic  man,  about  sixty  yean 
old,"  welcomed  the  strangers ;  and  Pocahontas  was  fascinated  by  the  gallant  EngKdi- 
man. 

Matters  being  thus  amicably  arranged  with  the  Indians,  the  vessels  which  had 
brought  over  the  emigrants  were  freighted  with  timber,  and — ^Newport  resuming  the 
command^retumed  to  England. 

Trouble  soon  fell  upon  the  settlers.  The  q>lendour  of  the  country,  which  had  at 
the  first  so  enchanted  them,  lost  its  charm ;  they  had  felled  the  grand  old  trees,  but  the 
soil  needed  careful  tillage  before  it  would  yield  profitable  harvests.  Their  provisions 
were  running  short,  the  water  was  bad,  and  disease  was  making  rapid  inroads.  Within 
a  few  days  of  the  ships*  sailing  for  England  there  were  not  ten  men  in  the  settlement 
fit  for  labour.  The  fortification  could  scarcely  be  completed,  and  the  ground  remained 
untilled.  Before  the  dose  of  the  autumn  nearly  half  the  number  of  the  settlers  were 
in  their  graves, — amongst  this  number  the  original  projector  of  the  enterprise,  Bartho- 
lomew Oosnold.  Not  long  after  this  Wingfield,  the  president,  was  detected  in  taking 
the  best  of  the  scanty  stores  for  his  own  use.  On  this  discovery  he  attempted  to 
escape  to  the  West  Indies,  but  was  captured  and  degraded,  being  expelled  £rom  the 
Council.  The  next  president  officially  appointed  was  totally  unfitted  for  that  ofifice,  so 
that  the  practical  government  of  the  colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  John  Smith ; 
and  it  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  a  better  man. 

Smith  felt,  and  had  felt  from  tiie  first,  that  the  only  chance  of  permanently  estab- 
lishing the  colony  lay  in  conciliating  the  Indians.  The  friendly  relations  which  he 
had  established  with  Powhatan  were  now  of  particular  advantage.  He  admitted  to  the 
red-skins  the  di£Sculties  of  his  position,  and  the  sore  necessity  his  people  were  in  for 
provisions.  The  Indians  cheerfully  brought  in  supplies  ;  and  the  colomsts,  thus  encou- 
raged, renewed  their  labours  witii  spirit,  so  that  before  the  winter  set  in  they  had  com- 
pleted their  fortification. 

The  affairs  of  the  colony  being  so  far  improved,  Captain  John  Smith,  accompanied 
by  two  Englishmen  and  two  Indian  guides,  set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition.  The 
avowed  object  of  establishing  the  colony,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  that  of  discov- 
ering a  new  passage  to  the  South  Sea.  There  was  a  notion  that  the  continent  of 
America  was  narrow,  and  that  a  river  might  be  found  connecting  the  two  seas.  B  tt 
most  probable  that  Smith  was  aware  of  the  &llacy  of  this  idea  ;  but  it  being  one  of  the 
strictly-enjoined  purposes  of  the  Company,  it  was  his  business  to  carry  out  the  phm 
so  far  as  he  was  able ;  besides  this,  Captain  Smith  loved  adventure,  and  was  not  satisfied 
with  drearily  debating  in  the  Council  with  his  diplomatic  coat  on.  Proceeding  up  the 
James  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ghickahominy,  the  exploring  party  ascended  the 
stream  for  a  considerable  distance.  When  boating  was  no  longer  practicable,  Smith 
left  the  skiff  in  the  charge  of  the  two  Englishmen  and  one  Indian.  With  the  other 
Indian  for  a  guide,  he  struck  into  the  interior. 

Scarcely  had  Smith  departed  before  a  number  of  Indians  appeared  in  sight  of  the 
Englishmen  he  had  left  behind.  They,  either  through  ignorance  or  .temerity,  acted  vol 
a  way  to  provoke  the  red-skins.  A  battle  was  the  consequence,  in  which  the  two  Eng- 
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liflhmen  were  killed,  the  boat  taken,  and  pnrsoit  made  after  Captain  Smith.  The 
Indiana  soon  came  np  with  him,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  he  was  to  die.  Beeolyed  not 
to  die  without  a  struggle,  he  bound  his  Indian  guide  to  him  and  used  him  as  a  shield ; 
in  this  way  he  preserved  his  life,  whOe  he  took  the  lives  of  three  of  his  assailants.  At 
last  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  disdaining  to  beg  for  his  life,  submitted  good-humour- 
edly  to  be  marched  as  a  inrisoner  through  the  deep  forest,  not  knowing  whither  he  was 
being  taken,  and  apparently  regardless  concerning  his  fate.  He  had  acquired  so  much 
of  the  Indian  dialect  as  to  be  able  to  convert  freely  with  his  captors.  He  showed 
them  his  pocket  compass  and  explained  to  them  its  use.  On  reaching  their  encampment 
he  begged  permission  to  write  to  his  friends,  and  astounding  the  Indians  by  his  ^\talk- 
ing  paper/'  they  began  to  regard  him  as  a  magician,  and  he  was  at  once  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  interest  A  solemn  council  was  held,  and  the  "  wise  men**  of  the  tribe 
were  enjoined  to  use  such  incantations  as  should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  pale-face.  One  of  their  modes  of  doing  so  was  to  threaten  in  hideous 
pantomime  the  most  cruel  death  they  could  devise.  He  saw  it  all  unmoved.  The 
tribe  assembled  were  astounded  at  his  coolness  and  bravery.  Astonishment  changed 
to  admiration  ;  and  from  that  time  he  was  treated  with  hospitality. 

The  Indians,  however,  felt  that  their  white  prisoner  was  a  daii^rous  man.  He  had 
alain  three  of  their  number ;  he  had  brought  into  their  country  two  countrymen  of  his 
who  had  provoked  a  battle.  He  seemed  a  stranger  to  fear,  and  acquainted  with  things 
higher  than  were  known  to  the  wisest  of  their  wise  ones :  better  he  should  die.  But 
they  referred  the  decision  of  his  fate  to  the  great  chief  Powhatan. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  however  well  he  might  disgmse  it,  that  Captain  John 
Smith  saw  the  old  chief  in  his  war-paint  one  of  a  number  of  grim  warriors  assembled 
to  do  judgment  on  him.  He  knew  enough  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  savage— the  stem 
sense  of  duty — to  feel  sure  that  no  previous  friendliness  on  the  part  of  Powhatan  would 
save  him  should  the  Council  agree  to  his  death.  Death :  it  was  their  judgment ;  and 
old  Powhatan  pronounced  it,  but  delayed  its  infliction  for  some  dajrs.  During  these 
few  days  Smith  was  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration.  He  betrayed  no  emotion 
of  fear,  and  the  Indians  respected  him  on  that  account.  Strange  to  say,  with  death  so 
immediately  before  him,  he  foimd  his  chief  solace  and  spent  his  leisure  in  amusing  a 
child.  Pooahontas,  *'  the  nonpareil  of  the  country,"  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  was  his  constant  companion.  He  walked  and  talked  with  her,  made  hatchets  and 
gave  them  to  her,  strung  beads  and  put  them  round  her  neck,  initiated  her  into  many 
little  arts  which  were  all  new  to  her,  taught  her  some  words  of  English,  and  fllled  her 
Blind  with  strange  visions  of  a  country  over  the  wide  sea,  where  the  pale-faces  had 
their  home.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  credit  of  Captain  Smith,  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
^hat  he  was  doing.  The  Indian  girl  learned  to  love  him,  and  he  treated  her  as  a  child, 
I^yed  with  her  as  a  child,  and  only  saw  death  before  him. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution  the  tribe  assembled — ^the  chiefs  with  feather 
uid  war-paint  sitting  in  the  front  rank,  Powhatan  in  the  midst.  Then  Smith,  bound, 
was  led  into  their  circle ;  and  the  manner  of  his  death  was  to  be  thus :  he  was  to 
lay  his  head  on  a  stone,  and  every  grim  warrior  was  to  strike  him  with  his  hatchet. 
Offering  no  entreaty,  saying  no  word,  Smith  knelt  down  and  laid  his  head  on  the 
£^  atonei  Then  Powhatan  arose— it  was  his  by  right  of  his  high  office  to  strike  the 
fixst  blow— and  advancing  to  the  altar,  for  we  may  well  so  call  it,  lifted  his  hatchet. 
There  was  a  wild  cry ;  Pocahontas,  leaping  forward,  threw  herself  on  the  body  of  the 
captive— her  head  upon  his  head,  her  arms  fast  round  his  neck.  This  instance  of  sig- 
nal devotion  saved  Smithes  life.  The  Indians  unbound  him,  welcomed  him  amongst 
them :  and  he,  how  could  he  thank  enough  the  child  who  had  saved  him  ! 

ChUi!  And  she  loved  him  with  all  her  heart,  her  guileless  nature  won  by  the 
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brave  pale^faee  wbo  wh  ao  geniie,  lo  wae,  m>  couzageoag ;  mud  the  oonld  mot  tell  faim 
her  love  ;  and  he,  nerer  suspeoting  it  let  db  hope,  was  again  ber  obMon  friend.  The 
Indians — ^Powhatan  espeei^iy,  who,  maybe,  had  sospioionB  of  his  dang^htcr's  love— 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Bmith  to  become  as  one  of  them.  Why  letnm  to  tiioae  iU- 
oonditioned  ooloniAts?  Why  eubject  himself  again  to  contumely  from  those  beM 
spirits  who  in  the  hour  of  neoentfy  eonld  do  naught  but  revile  the  Moses  trho  had  led 
them  forth  ?  Why  not  enjoy  life  in  the  free  wilderness,  a  wigwam  home,  a  sqmrw 
whose  heart  was  his  own,  and  an  aothovity  in  the  tribe  second  only  to  Powhatan*«  ? 

Smith  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these  aiguments.  He  dwelt  for  a  lon^  while  wi& 
the  red -skins ;  and  when  they  gave  him  permiesion,  if  he  were  so  willed,  to  go  from  them 
he  went  away,  nnd  there  was  daikncM  for  Pocahontas.  He  met  with  dinifEe<^on. 
The  colony  was  not  thriving.  The  folks  at  home  were  virulent  because  the  ehips  oame 
back  with  cargoes  of  timber  instead  of  gold.  There  was  no  welcome  for  Uie  Captam. 
He  left  them,  and  on  his  own  account  explored  the  country ;  but  for  his  cake  Powhatan 
was  liberal  to  the  pale-faces.  So  long  as  Smith  was  with  them  Pocahontas  sometimes 
saw  him.  She  would  bring  little  presents  from  the  Indians,  and  linger,  loth  to  go,  in 
the  English  colony  ;  and  Captain  Smith  was  kind  to  her  as  a  man  may  be  to  a  <duld. 

After  a  while  Smith  was  made  governor  of  the  colony ;  and  then  it  began  to 
revive.    He  obliged  every  man  to  work  six  hours  a  day  ;  and  tibe  place  soon  woes 
a  more  habitable  appearance.    But  this  did  not  last  long.    The  first  charter  expiring^ 
a  new  charter  was  granted  under  a  new  rSgime^  and  a  number  of  new  emigranti 
came  out — officials  with  a  long  tirade  of  high*sounding  titles,  and  a  very  boat  of  dis- 
solute gallants,  broken  traders,  rakes  and  libertines,  packed  off  to  esci^ie  wovst  des- 
tinies at  home.    To  quiet  the  turbulent  elements  thus  suddenly  let  loose  into  the  midst 
of  the  colony  was  no  easy  matter.    Some  of  the  new-comers — the  authorities  had  not 
yet  arrived — fell  to  fighting  with  the  Indians.    This,  so  unexpected  and  eo  unnaeai- 
sary,  roused  the  anger  of  old  Powhatan.    He  lost  his  faith  in  Smith,  and  resolved  to 
destroy  him^  and  then  sweep  the  pale-^Kses  into  the  sea.    Pocahontas — who  never  lost 
faith  in  her  love — knew  what  was  to  be  done  ;  and  she  hastened  through  the  woods 
afoot  at  midnight  and  told  him  all ;  and  he  offered  her  trinkets^  and  talked  to  her  ss  one 
ma^y  talk  to  a  good  and  generous  child !  •  She  would  take  no  trinkets  nor  food  eithtf 
from  htm  ;  and  she  hastened  back,  and  saw  him  not  again  for  a  long  time— for  a  dagf 
or  two  afterwards  a  bag  of  powder  exploded,  and  he  was  so  injured  as  to  be  glad  io 
return  to  England. 

In  the  absence  of  Captain  John  Smith — spending  the  arrival  of  Lioird  de  la  Ware, 
governor,  and  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  deputy  Heutenant-govemor,  and  all 
their  diief  clerks,  and  the  high  admiral  and  the  vice-admiral,  and  the  rest,  including 
perhaps  a  chafe-  wax  and  a  deputy  chafe-wax,  and  a  board  of  circumlocution  for  certain,— 
Jamestown  Colony  went,  so  to  speak,  to  the  dogs.  The  Indians  wonld  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  emigrants  ;  and  thus  came  on  tiiie  ^'  starving  time," — so  known  in  Ame- 
rican huNtory. 

While  things  were  at  this  pass,  one  Captain  Argall,  an  English  adventurer,  wei^ 
up  the  Potomac  trading  for  com.  There  he  met  with  Pocahontas.  Xioving  the 
whites  for  the  sake  of  the  white-face  she  loved,  Pocahontas  had  brought  upon  herself 
the  displeasure  of  her  father.  He  had  sent  her  away — partly  in  anger,  perhaps,  and 
partly  in  love,  that  she  might  have  a  diversion  to  her  thoughts.  He  had  sent  her  to 
Jopazans.  chief  of  Potomac  Indians,  a  trusty  friend ;  and  while  she  was  in  tiiis  M^ 
custody  Captain  ArgaU  saw  her.  Now  Argall  was  exceedingly  desirous  that  the 
Indian  girl  should  come  on  board  his  ship.  Jopazans,  her  custodian,  was  in  love  with 
a  brass  kettle.  The  captain  presents  him  with  the  kettle,  and  unsuspecting  Poca- 
hontas goes  on  board  ship.    The  ship  left  her  moorings  that  same  afternoon,  and 
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IndiHigizi  was  a  piifloner.  She  saffered  no  dishonour  from  the  captain :  the  ooidd 
bfta  tigreM  at  the  r^j^^Bpn.  SChe  indignation  of  her  father  was  extreme,  but  he  was 
focoed  to  ocmciliate.  ffie  dSsMd  to  lamom  his  child ;  Argall  refused.  The  Indians 
rose  as  one  man. 

In  this  ciitioal  stake  of  aiSaizB  news  reached  Pocahontas  that  Captain  John  Smith 
WW  dead  ;  and  her  head  was  bowed  and  her  heart  heavy.    Then,  when  war  to  the 
dea&  was  impending,  there  oame  a  reconoiler  and  mediator  in  the  person  of  a  discreet 
joong  Englmhman,  Jcttm  Bolfe  by  name.     Rolfe  was  an  amiable  enthusiast,  who 
bad  emigrated  to  the  forests  of  Virginia,  dally,  hourly,  and  as  it  were  in  his  very  sleep, 
hearing  a  voice  crying  in  his  ean  that  he  should  try  and  make  Pocahontas  a  Christian. 
'With  the  solicitnde  of  aitroubled  soul  he  reflected  on  the  true  end  of  his  being.    ^^  The 
Holy  Ghost^' — snch  arethis  own  expressions — "  demanded  of  me  why  I  was  created ;  and 
coDBcimee  whispered  tfaBt,'i!iBing  above  the  censures  of  the  low-minded,  I  should  lead 
the  blind  in  the  right  spatii.''    After  a  great  struggle  of  mind,  and  daily  and  believing 
prsTOs,  he  resolved  to  iabonr  f orthe  conversion  of  the  "  unregenevated  maiden  f  and 
iraming  the  fiivour  of  IPoeahontas  herself  he  desired  her  in  marriage,  (^niok  of  compre- 
hension, the  TTifiiftTi  gitl  reeeived  instruction  readily ;  and  soon  in  the  little  church  of 
Janustown — ^which  rested  on  rough  pine  columns  ;&e^  from  the  f onst,  and  was  in  a 
style  of  rugged  architecture  as  wild  if  not  as  frail  as  an  Indian  wigwam — she  stood 
before  the  font,  which  had  been  hollowed  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and,  renouncing  her 
coimtiy's  idolatry,  professed  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  was  baptised.    And  not 
loDg  after  this  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bolfe,  with  the  approbation  of  her 
htib»,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  unde — who  gave  her  away — and  two  brothers. 

In  161 6  Pocahontas  asMmpanied  her  husband  to  England,^where  she  was  presented 
at  court — ^her  tilAe  of  .prineesB  causing  her  to  receive  much  attention.  During  her 
riat  to  Englaad,  -die  was  waited  u^pon  by  Ciqitain  Jtdm  Smith,  ^whom  she  had  been 
tsoght  to  regttrd  as  dead.  When  she  first  beheld  him,  die  was  ovareeme  with  emotion, 
and  turning  from 'him  bid  Imt  face  in  her  hands. 

Pocahontas  -survived  little  more  than  a  year  after  her  aiTiviil  in  England.  She 
died  in  1617,  at  Cteaveaend,  when  about  to  embark  for  her  native  land,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  She  left  one-son,  who  was  educated  in  England  by  his  mude,  and  after- 
wudft  returned  to  ^ixginia,  where  he  became  a  wealthy  and  diatingnii^hed  character ; 
and  his  deacflndnits  are  still  well  known  in  that  stole. 


3»(B3Bt  EVEfla  AKD  EYIEIL 


(DlK/iHiBB,  3re  asetoo  sough,  too  rou^ ; 
'f).i^pting,^Mu)u  art  not  .long*gnnngh 

IFor  svieetnesB ;  andtfor^lhae, 
(DVLoMce!  thou«till  muBt^ovaBpass 
Timeb'Saric  and  low  and  nanow  glass. 

And -fill  etemx^. 


SS.  Ehitted  Boot  fob  Uldibs.  uit  that  which  was  made,  by  thTowing  the  wool 
llATBKULBFOB  ONK  Pais: — 1}  ounce  blaok,  forward  iu  th«  preoeding  row,  and  alipQie knit- 
It  onnoa  wUte  fleecj-,  Mune  black  ted  Mitoh  afta  r» 
Berlin-wool;  til  '  hav« thrown thawod 
needlcB.  fonrard.  KoUalltbc 
The  pattern  i  otfarr  rows  like  tbc 
moD  bruiehe  kn  2n<l  one,  but  chsngi 
one  TOW  with  bli  the  ooloura.  Knit 
wool.  Put  the  '  82  raws  withont  in- 
each  row,  fagtei  cre^ding'.  Increaie 
with  another  c  once  at  the  iMsinniag 
boot  at  the  top  of  the  next  44  rows, 
cast  on  S8  etitcl:  to  thnt  the  76th  ro« 
1st  row  of  thi  baa  82  Blitcbea:  thes 
Slip  the  latstitl  knit  14  rows  witbodl 
1,  throw  the  Incremsin^  ;  then  14 
wool  forwud,  row«  in  plain  black 
slip  1,  taking  Berlin-wool  for  the 
itontheneedle  sole  of  the  boot  (kitit 
M  if  you  were  in  the  first  of  tboe 
going  to  purl  rows,  as  one .  MUeh,  | 
it.  2Qd  row,  the  stitch  and  ehr  i 
with  white  wool  thrown  for- 1 
wooll  —  Knit  ward  in  the  preoal- I 
together'the  iug  row).  Eoit  liri«  p 
Htitoh  that  two  (ogrthEf  bi  the  \ 
was  slipped,  83.  enittkd  boot  fob  ladies.                          middle  of  each  nw.  i. 

■  •  t 
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of  pinked-otit  black  dotii  to  wipe  the  pens.    Fasten  theee  different  parts  of  the  pen-w^ 
together  in  the  centre,  and  add  a  gilt  button  or  ornamental  handle  on  the  top. 

85.    Shade  fob  a  Night-lamp  in  Mosaic  Beads. 

Matebialb  :•— Middle-siied  beads  ;  bamboo  cane,  measnring  ^  inch  across ;  glao6  silk 
ribbon,  f  inch  wide ;  parse  silk ;  white  cotton. 

We  recommend  this  shade  for  a  night-lamp  as  a  very  easy  piece  of  fancy-work.    The 
stand  in  the  pattern  is  made  of  bamboo  cane,  held  together  with  ribbons.    Each  compart- 
meni  contains  a  bead-mosaic  pattern.    Cut  for  the  stand  six  canes  5|  inches  long,  and  six 
oanes  8  inches  loag  (this  is  the  height  of  the  shade).    To  unite  the  canes,  cut  out  of  each,  at  a 
distance  of  |  of  an  inch  from  the  end,  a  piece  ^  of  an  inch  long  and  |  of  an  inch  deep,  se 
that  when  two  canes  tiius  cut  out  are  laid  one  above  the  other,  they  may  be  no  thicker  than 
a  single  cane.    Make  in  each  of  these  places  a  hole  with  a  red  hot  needle,  and  join  four  canes, 
two  long  ones  and  two  short  ones  together,  so  as  to  form  a  frame.    Place  them  above  each 
other,  as  seen  in  illustration.    Insert  the  needle  through  both  holes,  and  fasten  them  together 
with  green  silk.    The  mosaic  bead-patterns  represent :  The  first,  a  bunch  of  violets,  in  shades 
of  gray  and  bronze,  on  a  ^p'een  cen^.    The  two  side  patterns  have  the  same  eentre,  and  have 
geometrical  figures  worked  in  chalk,  crystal,  and  black  beads.    Theee  figures  are  easily  worked 
with  the  aid  of  the  illustration.    Na  86  shows  the  working  of  the  bead-mosaic  design.    It  is 
worked  in  rows  backwards  and  f orwanik    13aike  for  tba  beginning  as  many  beads  as  there 
are  in  the  width  (on  our  pattemi  72  beads).     Wbtk  o»  these  back  again  the  first  row, 
by  taking  one  bead  on  the  needle ;  mist  the  laat  of  the  beads,  and  drawing  the  cotton  through 
the  bead  before  the  last  one,  thread  another  bead,  miss  the  next  bead,  draw  the  cotton  through 
the  second  next  one,  and  so  on.    In  tiie  patten  the  height  of  eadx  compartment  is  140  bead- 
rows.    The  figures  in  the  side  compartments  begin  with  the  seventeenth  bead-row.     They  are 
46  rows  high,  and  they  measure  across  28  beads.    When  these  bead-mosaics  are  finisliedy 
they  are  fastened  with  green  purse-^ilk  into  the  frames.    Then  join  the  three  frames  together 
with  glac6  silk  libbon^  which  is  wound  the  cross  way  round  the  bamboo  canes^  and  tied  in 
^ows. 


KISSES. 


The  kiss  of  friendship,  kind  and  oahn, 
May  fall  upon  the  brow  like  balm  ; 

A  deeper  tenderness  may  speak 
In  precious  pledges  on  tiie  cheek ; 
Those  dear  may  l>e,  when  young  lips  meet 
Lovers  dewy  {Hressore,  dose  and  sweet ; 

But  more  than  all  the  rest  I  prixe 
The  faithful  lips  that  kiss  my  eyes. 


Smile,  lady,  smile,  when  courtly  lips 

Touch  reverently  your  finger-tips  ; 

Blush,  happy  maiden,  when  yon  feel 
The  lips  which  press  love's  glowing  seal ; 

But  as  the  slow  years  darldier  roll, 

Grown  wiser,  the  experienced  soul 

Will  own  as  dearer  far  than  they 
The  lips  which  kiss  the  tears  away. 


MY  BROTHER'S  FRIEND. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


n. 


w 


nSN  I  reinmed  to  oar  litUe  ptrkmr,  I  found  Raleigh  eagerly  desirous  to  join 
US,  bnt  Walter  resolute  in  his  deoision  t^at  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  ke^ 
his  enei^es  for  the  morrow  ;  and  he  eTentnallj  prevailed,  although  my  poor 
Imtlnr  felt  like  a  deserter  from  the  field  of  battle.  Walter  and  I  set  out.  It  was 
about  nine  o'dodc ;  the  twilight  of  a  snmmer^s  night  was  still  abroad,  and  the  air  f  dt 
fnk  and  pleasant ;  but  we  had  no  time  for  lingering.  The  house  to  whidi  we  were 
bond  Uy  at  so  Bh<Mrt  a  dtstamce  that  we  did  not  think  it  neoessary  to  take  a  oonrey* 
anoe,  and  in  a  Tory  few  minutes  we  had  reached  the  door.  It  was  ajar,  and  as  we 
birtciied  up  the  steps,  opened  hurriedly,  and  a  servant,  pale  and  terrified,  gestured  to 
u  to  enter;  and  whispering,  as  though  the  Angel  of  Death  were  indeed  already  on  the 
tbrediold,  she  b^ged  us  to  oome  with  her  at  once  upstairs ;  but  before  we  ^oould  fol- 
low, tbe  dining-room  opened,  and  Mr.  HoUk  came  out.  O,  what  a  change  a  few  idiort 
dajB  of  anguish  had  wrought  in  him!  When  last  I  had  seen  him  his  robust  frame  and 
<^werfQl  fiiee  had  seemed  to  set  care  at  d^anoe ;  now  he  was  haggard  and  worn  and 
aged,  and  as  hegraqped  Walter's  hand  and  tried  to  speak,  hoarse  murmurs  alone  canne 
ftwi  bis  Ups ;  he  strove  to  thank  us  for  coming,  and  to  tell  us  somewhat  of  his  little 
^aogfaier^B  state ;  but  he  could  scarcely  gai^  out  that  three  doctora,  ibtt  best  in  our 
OQgfabourhood,  had  left  her,  saying  that  they  could  do  nothing  more.  She  had  been 
iQ  for  leveral  days,  and  at  fkst  hopes  had  been  given  tiiat  all  would  end  well ;  but  now 
^  was  over,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  see  his  darling  die  ;  he  groaned  as  he  said 
^  WQid,  and  tears,  such  as  only  strong  men  weep,  ran  down  his  dieeks  ;  but  would 
^  take  pity  on  them  and  help  them  in  this  agony  ?  We  promised  to  do  all  in  our 
power ;  and  as  we  followed  the  trembling  servant  up  the  stairs,  the  wretdied  fatiwr 
atrode  back  into  the  room  whence  he  had  come,  and  shut  the  door,  as  though  he  would 
baYe  barred  out  the  great  woe  that  he  so  dreaded. 

Up  those  stately  stairs  and  along  the  corridor  we  passed  with  our  conductor,  until 
>be  paused,  and  turning  a  door-handle  ncnselessly,  admitted  us  to  the  si^  chamber. 
^Wp  and  riehes  and  luxury — ^what  can  they  do  when  the  King  of  Terrors  is  at 
band?  Everything  that  wealth  could  buy  or  love  devise  was  gathered  in  that  one 
apartment,  as  thou^  its  baby  possessor  could  find  pleasure  in  such  things :  soft  carpets 
^^"'^  foot,  heavy  v^vet  curtains  droopiug  round  ^e  bed  and  before  the  windows, 
ersiy appliance  of  a  downy  couch, — all  were  there;  but  little  did  these  varieties 
iBuuiter  to  the  fevered  frame  of  the  sufferer.  Just  as  we  entered,  Mrs.  HolBs,  who 
bad  watched  incessantly  by  tbe  side  of  the  child  through  its  illness,  had  started  up  at 
wme  dumge  in  the  pantmg  breath,  and  placed  the  lamp  so  as  to  cast  a  faint  light  on 
i^  Stores ;  and  tnlj  it  was  a  fearful  sight  that  met  our  gaze :  the  seal  of  death 
"^^<ud  indeed  imprcMed  on  tiiat  litfle  brow,  and  both  Walter  and  I  at  that  moment 
^^^md  of  the  issue.     A  dying  child  I    I  had  seen  death  again  and  again  through  all 
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these  past  weeks ;  but  never  had  its  aspect  sent  snch  a  thrill  to  my  heart  as  now.  Bnt 
all  these  ideas  passed  through  my  mind  in  an  instant ;  tiie  next  I  was  sickeningly  oon- 
scions  of  a  terrible  weight  in  the  air,  an  ahnost  perceptible  feeling  of  pestilence,  sach 
as  many  who  have  seen  much  illness  can  well  realise.  It  almost  deprived  me  of  con- 
sdonsness,  coming,  as  I  had  just  done,  from  the  pure  air  outside  ;  and  I  could  scarcely 
command  myself  sufficiently  to  take  hold  of  the  bed-post  and  steady  myself  by  its 
aid.  Walter  felt  it  too  ;  for  without  speaking  he  went  hastily  oyer,  and  drawing  aside 
the  folds  of  the  drapery,  opened  both  windows  without  hesitation.  How  thankful  I 
was  when  the  first  waft  of  dear  fresh  air  entered  that  stifling  room  I  Even  Mrs.  HoUis, 
accustomed  gradually  as  she  had  been  to  it,  and  therefore  unable  to  judge  of  its  inten- 
sity, and  besides  startled  and  terrified  by  such  a  sudden  change  from  plans  to  which 
she  had  all  her  life  been  taught  to  adhere,  must  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  relief. 

The  soft  sweet  night  breeze  gently  swayed  the  bed-curtains,  and  stole  in  between 
them  ;  and  when  Walter  drew  them  also  apart,  and  its  coolness  reached  the  brow  of 
the  sick  child,  all  doubt  that  he  had  brought  her  the  best  boon  in  his  power  vanished. 
The  change  seemed  electrical ;  she  pushed  the  heavy  clothes  aside,  and  spreading  out 
her  little  arms,  appeared  unconsciously  to  welcome  the  healing  balm.  We  watched  by 
her  side  for  many  an  hour ;  there  was  small  room  for  medical  aid — nature  was  all 
too  exhausted  by  the  struggle  of  the  past  days — and  we  could  only  give  grateful 
draughts  and  fresh  air,  and  leave  the  issue  prayerfully  in  the  hands  of  her  Heavenly 
Father.  And  He  saw  meet  to  send  hope  with  tiie  dawning  day :  sleep^not  the  heavy 
stupor  that  had  heralded  death,  but  slumber,  snch  as  to  a  child  is  a  messenger  of  life- 
stilled  the  restlessness  of  disease ;  and  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  leaving  snch  direc- 
tions as  were  needed,  Walter  and  I  returned  through  the  silent  streets  to  our  own 
home,  bringing  back  with  us  the  joyful  tidings  that  little  Bertha  might  still  be  counted 
amongst  the  living,  and  followed  by  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  the  whole  household. 

It  was  no  unusu^  thing  with  any  of  us  to  spend  the  night  as  we  have  just  done ; 
an  unbroken  rest  was  scarcely  ever  enjoyed.  Our  plan  was,  theref<Hre,  for  those  who 
had  been  out  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  repose  before  entering  on  the  business  of  the 
day  ;  so,  briefly  detailing  to  Raleigh  the  case  we  had  just  quitted,  and  making  a  few 
needed  domestic  arrangements,  I  lay  down  and  tried  to  sleep  off  my  fatigue  and 
alarm  ;  but  the  events  of  the  past  night  were  too  vivid.  Strive  as  I  might  to  banish 
them,  they  would  return ;  and  I  rose  at  last,  feeling  far  from  comfortable,  but  hoping 
that  before  Walter  and  my  brother  should  come  in  my  strength  and  spirits  would  have 
rallied.  The  event  answered  my  wish  ;  by  the  time  our  evening  circle  had  gathered, 
cheered  as  it  was  by  the  news  of  Bertha*s  approach  to  convalescence,  almost  aU  my 
unpleasant  sensations  had  worn  off,  and  I  was  able  to  greet  the  comers  without 
difficulty. 

Once  more  we  drew  fogether  for  an  evening  of  happy  social  converse,  and  this 
season  was  unbroken ;  no  summons  from  without  came  to  disturb  us,  and  the  bonis 
glided  peacefully  away.  We  did  not  talk — we  never  did  at  these  moments— of  onr 
outside  cares  and  anxieties ;  they  were  sufficient  for  our  bu^  day ;  and  it  seemed 
understood  amongst  us  that  other  and  brighter  topics  were  to  occupy  our  thoughts  in 
the  intervals  of  relaxation;  but  I  remember  one  incident,  so  slight  at  the  instant  as 
scarcely  to  arrest  any  attention,  but  vividly  present  to  my  after  recollection.  Some- 
thing— ^I  cannot  recall  what — reminded  me  of  the  scene  of  the  previous  evening,  and  I 
alluded  to  the  stifling  closeness  that  I  had  observed  on  entering  the  sick-room. 
Walter  shuddered  and  turned  pale,  and  hastily  passing  by  the  subject,  precluded  all 
further  dwelling  on  it :  for  a  moment  I  felt  surprised,  for  he,  of  our  trio,  had  always 
hitherto  appeared  least  to  dread  any  allusion  to  the  scenes  of  danger  through  wfaioh 
we  had  gone ;  but  I  quickly  eaqdained  it  to  mysdi,  for  did  not  a  thrill  pass  throos^ 
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AM  ftt  tiie  reooUedaon  ?     No  wonder,  then,  that  he  too  should  turn  away  from  the 
thought. 

Our  oonyersation  that  night  was,  strangely  enough,  of  our  homes.  A  letter  had 
tfrired  that  morning  from  ours — ^that  is,  from  Baleigh^s  and  mine— earnestly  urging 
an  oft-repeated  entreaty  that  we  would  consult  our  own  safety,  and  hasten  into  the 
country  away  from  the  peril  that  surrounded  us ;  but  no  motive  that  it  could  bring 
forwazd  could  have  induced  us,  I  believe,  to  alter  our  plans.  It  had  seemed  so  neces- 
sary for  us  to  remain  at  our  posts,  that  from  the  first  we  had  separately  decided  on  so 
doing,  and  then  strengthened  each  other  in  the  determination ;  and  the  event  had  so 
proved  the  correctness  of  our  belief,  that  the  constantly- recurring  admonitions  of  our 
anxious  friends  did  not  make  us  waver  for  an  instant :  hence  it  was  not  from  any 
thought  of  this  kind  that  the  moming^s  letter  was  discussed ;  but  the  pleasant  home- 
pictures  it  brought  up,  and  the  welcome  glimpses  it  afforded  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of 
the  country  were  too  grateful  to  be  disregarded,  and  we  indulged  ourselves  with  gazing 
down  vistas  of  autumn  excursions  into  the  cool  green  glades  and  pure  healthful  air  of 
oor  native  county. 

Walter  joined  us  in  all  our  schemes ;  we  could  not  separate  him  from  our  future. 
His  home  was  more  one  of  the  past  than  of  the  present.  His  father  and  mother  had 
died,  and  no  brothers  or  sisters  remained  to  greet  him ;  all  lay  at  rest  in  the  little 
diarchyard  in  Cumberland,  which  he  had  so  often  described  to  me  that  I  half  fancied 
Uiat  I  had  seen  it  in  reality,  or,  it  may  be,  in  a  dream,  and  I  have  seen  it  since,  and 
stood  beside  the  quiet  graves,  and  thought  heavUy  of  one  far  away  which  ought  to 
have  been  numbered  amongst  them.  But  lovingly  still  he  looked  back  to  the  old 
homestead,  and  often  and  often  had  he  recurred  to  it,  and  spoken  of  his  hope  of  one 
day  welcoming  us  to  the  familiar  scenes  ;  and  we  had  discussed  plans  in  reference  to 
it,  and  made  it  a  kind  of  holiday  scheme  that  was  some  time  to  be  carried  out ;  but 
this  evening  he  dwelt  on  it  riiore  earnestly  than  ever,  and  painted  its  beauties  in  all 
their  fairest  colours,  as  though  some  long-sealed  book  had  been  opened  before  the 
eye  of  his  memory,  making  the  past  as  vivid  and  actual  as  the  present. 

Have  I  said  that  Walter  had  never  spoken  to  me  of  k>ve  ?  Our  lives  had  been  too 
busy  hitherto— first  during  his  and  Raleigh's  student  days,  and  since  then  while  they 
had  been  both  striving  to  gain  vantage-ground  amongst  their  fellows,  for  us  to  have  * 
much  time  for  such  things ;  and  besides,  we  were  neither  of  us  in^  a  position  to  sanction 
such  ideas ;  but  it  maybe  the  thought,  unwhispered  even  to  our  own  hearts,  was  there, 
nevertheless,  and  many  months  before  this  the  secret  of  his  silent  long-pent-up  affec- 
tions had  come  to  me.  It  boots  not  to  tell  how  the  knowledge  first  dawned  on  me — I 
scarce  know  myself ;  it  is  enough  that  I  learned  that  I  was  beloved,  and  the  cup,  which 
I  had  fancied  was  so  filled  to  the  very  brim  with  passionate  brotherly  devotion  that  no 
other  earthly  attachment  could  find  place  therein,  received  a  wealth  of  priceless  affec- 
tion besides,  and  sparkled  to  my  lips  as  surely  none  ever  did  to  those  of  feeble  mortal 
before.  But  this  evening  words  were  said,  and  glances  met,  that  told  yet  more  than 
words,  and  sweet  strange  visions  of  coming  bliss  were  sunmioned  forth.  O  young, 
trusting  hearts,  with  sorrow  and  death  around  in  every  shape  of  horror,  how  could  we 
speak  of  love  ?  How  could  we  touch  each  other's  hand  and  not  feel  the  chilly  finger 
of  the  angel  severing  our  warm  dasp  ? 

And  we  parted,  as  so  many  have  parted,  undreaming  of  what  was  before  us,  seeing 
alone  the  future  that  we  pictured  for  ourselves  on  the  dark  background,  which,  alas,  alas, 
was  the  sole  reality  there.  We  laid  our  plans  for  the  morrow,  much  less  arduous  ones 
than  they  had  been  for  many  preceding  weeks ;  for  the  sickness  was  most  undoubtedly 
on  the  decrease  ;  and  we  knelt  once  more  together  to  seek  for  mercy  and  aid — for  aid 
to  bear  humbly  and  trustfully  our  different  lots,  whatever  they  might  be— and  then  we 
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bade  each  other  farewell  in  the  light  of  that  radiant  hope  that  was  ahining  so  bri^^y 
upon  our  paths, — on  Raleigh's  as  on  ours,  for  the  desire  had  long  been  a  cherished  one 
with  him. 

The  next  raoming  broke  peacefully  on  the  great  city,  rejoicing  in  the  shealliing  of 
the  destroyer's  sword ;  and  we,  my  brother  and  I,  laboured  in  oar  re^eetive  works,  and 
thanked  Gk>d — O,  how  f  enrently  1 — that  the  long-prayed-f  or  bo<Mi  of  healing  was  indeed 
being  poured  out  on  the  awe-strioken  multitude ;  and  through  the  day,  amidst  the  nar^ 
row  streets  and  amongst  the  toils  and  oares  of  our  ways — ^for  as  yet  these  were  many 
— the  angel  Hope  walked  with  us  both,  and  pointed  to  ^ad  hours  to  come.  But  eyening 
arrived,  and  brought  no  Walter.  Where  could  he  be  ?  My  brother  had  seen  him  in 
the  morning,  and  he  had  appeared  well,  but  rather  fatigued ;  perhaps  he  was  resting, 
and  would  be  with  us  presently ;  but  as  the  minnt>fls  went  on,  I  could  not  bear  the 
suspense,  and  Raleigh  went  to  sedc  him.  He  returned  with  the  tidings  that  he  had 
been  so  weary  all  day  that  he  had  decided  on  sending  a  messenger  to  excuse  him  to  us 
for  this  one  evening ;  one  real  night's  rest  would  perfectly  restore  him  ;  and  my  bro- 
ther had  himself  seen  him,  and  been  the  bearer  of  the  note  which  he  had  written  to 
beg  my  forgiveness  for  his  unwilling  absence.  Here  it  is,  all  yellow  with  age,  with  its 
dim,  faded  ink  traced  in  those  familiar  characters,  telling  me  not  to  be  surprised  or 
uneasy ;  he  was  quite  well,  only  tired  out,  and  in  no  state  to  be  an  amusing  companion ; 
"  but  to-morrow,  dearest  Janet,  I  trust  all  will  be  right.  Rest  yourself  well,  darling, 
and  then  I  shall  less  regret  my  own  privation  ;  for  you  know  that  you  never  will  con- 
fess to  being  weary  when  Raleigh  or  I  am  taxing  all  your  powers  to  ^itertain  our 
selfish  selves."  Well,  we  had  to  be  content,  and  Raleigh  assured  me  there  was  nothing 
to  be  alarmed  about.    Walter  himself  said  so  too,  and  I  strove  to  be  calm  and  hopeful. 

That  night  1  O,  how  shall  I  tell  the  rest  1  I  had  fallen  asleep  late  ;  for  I  could 
not  help  a  vague  feeling  of  anxiety,  despite  of  all  my  brother's  soothing  prophecieS) 
and  I  had  lain  long  awake,  wishing  for  the  morning  to  come  and  luring  us  tidings;  but 
at  last  I  had  closed  my  eyes,  and,exchanged  realities  for  troubled  dreams,  when  a  ring 
at  the  night-bell  struck  on  my  ear  and  roused  me  in  a  moment.  I  scarody  knew 
whether  it  was  fact  or  fancy,  and  I  sat  up  to  listen,  when  another  and  more  decided 
peal  fell  cold  on  my  very  heart ;  and  I  q>rang  up,  scarce  knowing  what  I  was  doing, 
and  opening  my  bed-room  door,  heard  the  servant  in  muffled  colloquy  with  some 
messenger.  I  recognised  the  voice, — I  had  heard  it  often  before ;  the  son  of  Walter's 
landlady  had  come,  and  what  was  his  errand  ?  I  knew  it  well ;  I  knew  what  it  must  be : 
our  friend  was  down  with  the  fever,  and  we  must  hasten  to  him  immediately. 

And  we  did  hasten,  but  what  availed  it  ?  What  availed  it  for  us,  widi  our  love 
all  turned  to  agony  now,  to  stand  beside  that  silent  couch  and  feel  how  powerless  any 
human  aid  was  to  bring  relief  to  the  beloved  one — to  watch  and  pray  through  hesTy 
days  and  nights,  and  note  no  change,  no  lightening  of  the  stupor  thai  seemed  so  like 
death  ?  Disease  was  paralysing  the  overwrought  frame;  those  kind  hands,  that  ready 
brain,  whidi  had  so  untiringly  laboured  on  even  beyond  their  powers  in  the  hMd 
of  others,  were  soon  to  be  "  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  and  as  yet  the  unvarying  re- 
pose, which  was  not  rest,  had  been  broken  by  no  word  or  sign  to  tell  us  that  the  sufferer 
knew  who  ministered  to  him.  Gradually  the  flame  of  life  grew  fainter  and  fainter ; 
there  was  no  strength  left  for  fever  ;  a  failing  of  all  the  vital  powers  was  the  herald 
of  the  grave ;  and  as  the  silver  cord  was  loosened  and  the  golden  bowl  gently  broken, 
all  hope  that  the  brightness  of  the  mind  would  return  seemed  taken  away ;  and  when 
at  last  we  knelt  to  crave  a  peaceful  parting  from  earth  for  our  friend  and  brother,  we 
mingled  with  our  petitions  no  longer  the  entreaty  that  a  sign  of  recognition  might  be 
permitted, — rather  that  strength  and  grace  might  be  vouchsafed  to  us  to  bear  our  bereaTO- 
ment  without  a  murmur. 
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But  the  last  bitterness  was  not  to  be  added  to  our  cap.  As  the  end  drew  nigh  a 
change  was  perceptible  ;  not  a  change  for  hope — that  had  long  faded  into  nothing — ^but 
that  ktait  flicker  of  the  parting  mind  which  so  often  precedes  death  broke  through 
^  hea^  0k>ad8  of  stupor ;  and  I  tiiank  GM  that  its  faint  rays  fell  on  us  to  brighten 
lor  ercr-tiiat  dim  and  lonely  patii  which  stretched  before  us  in  the  future. 

I  eansoft  tsil  liow  long  we  had  watched,  in  suspense  first,  then  in  despair,  beside 
ftit  ImL  ah  i^iihiining  of  the  days  was  oyer  with  me ;  Raleigh  alone  counted  the 
tite  cf  ^mtmrn,  maA  toew  the  hours  of  their  ebb  and  flow ;  but  in  mercy  he  kept  silence, 
forwofl  he  knew  Ibat  tiwyhnt  told  of  successiye  stages  towards  the  end  of  the  journey. 
And  noiw  tbmt  yamammj  w«b  well-nigh  finished,  and,  unspoken  by  each  to  the  other, 
the  kBo«de%e  slnHk  its  dnmb  horror  on  us  both ;  for  there  is  a  clinging  to  hope  in 
the  inmost  aool  wfaiaii  nerer  wholly  ceases,  unknowing  as  we  imagine  ourselves  to  be 
cf  it,  until  the  f earfol  seal  is  «et  which  bids  it  flee  away  for  ever. 

Baleig^  and  I  sat  together  beside  our  unconscious  friend,  lying  there  yoiceless 

and  motionless,  as  he  had  been  from  the  flcst  moment  of  our  presence  in  that  room ; 

but  as  the  erening  drew  eoaaelight  tremor  in  the  pallid  face  sent  the  blood  faintly 

BBhing  to  my  heart.    What  did  it  betide  ?    I  started  to  my  feet,  and  Raleigh  was  at 

07  side  in  an  kiatsnt.    A  few  minutes  passed,  and  the  lips  moved  with  an  indistinct 

"ouid,  and  tban  more  deariy  came  words  and  names  grown  familiar  to  us  in  many  a 

^^  pairt  hoHT.     Walter  fancied  himself  in  his  dirtant  home,  and  the  loved  of  old 

tnncs  weie  rouzid  him ;  the  present  was  hidden  from  his  view ;  and  as  we  hung  over 

him,  thanking  €k)d  even  for  the  blessing  of  listening  to  that  voice,  which  we  had  be- 

aend  was  fauahed  for  ever,  we  heard  him  recalling  many  vanished  scenes,  and  speaking 

t^D^eriy  to  those  who  had  once  mingled  their  love  with  his.    But  ere  long  later 

nwmories  returned  also.    "  Mother,  dear  mother,  where  is  Janet?    Is  she  not  coming? 

0, mother,  call  her ;  call  her  quickly  I     Or  is  she  ill  ?    Has  she  got  the  fever?    Let 

me  go  to  her  ;  I  must  go  to  her  and  Raleigh."    And  then  I  spoke  to  him,  and  told  him 

^  I  was  by  him ;  that  we  both  were  there,  and  besought  him  to  speak  to  us,  to  look 

&t  OS  again.     And  the  clouds  rolled  away  gradually  from  his  poor  brain,  and  he  knew 

^iB~^ew  us  botii,  and  blessed  and  thanked  us  for  our  watchfulness  and  care. 

can  I  tell  what  words  were  said,  what  farewells  spoken,  in  that  last  holy  hour  of 
friendship !  Peace,  such  as  the  world  angr  not  give,  hovered  round  that  dying 
^  iBd  our  diastened  hearts  in  all  their  agony  were  stilled  and  strengtiiened.  How 
^^tei  tiirough  mf  Isag  life  has  the  memory  of  that  time  come  back  to  me  with  chser- 
^  power !  aadJhatissliij  voice,  so  feeble  at  first  that  it  scaree  seemed  able  to  oonvey 
the  words  it  uttered,  imt  .fsAially  rising,  until  in  its  clearness  and  sweetness  days  of 
^f^Mx  and  vigour  were  brought  to  mind,  has  sounded  upon  my  listening  ear  and  tai^ht 
Its  lesBon  at  faith  and  submission  again  and  again  to  my  rebelltous  soul,  again  and 
"S^  thrilled  my  whole  hemg  with  the  earnestness  of  its  passionate  love.  And  in  the 
^'^iOM  of  night,  when  things  of  the  past  come  back  upon  the  human  soul  in  all  their 
^^d  colouring,  how  oft^i  have  I  knelt  again  beside  that  bed  and  watched  the  light 
^  out  of  those  beloved  eyes,  seen  the  shadow  of  death  pass  over  that  noble  bfow 
^  dmw  the  curtain  far  ems  between  it  and  hf e,  and  felt  the  last  faint  pressure  of 
tUtcc^  hand,  as  whott — O,  friend  !  O,  husband  I — ^I  parted  from  you  in  that  hour  so 
^ong  ago,  so  far  divided  frt>m  me  now  hy  many  a  weaiy  year  I 

What  remains  for  me  to  tell  ?  Raleigh  and  I  are  yet  <me,  as  in  our  diOdish  da;ys ; 
^  have  elung  together  all  through  our  lives,  and  the  mOTaories  of  the  past  are  alike 
to  QB  both  in  joy  and  grief.  And  ever  present  to  bo&,  whether  spoken  of  or  living 
but  in  thought,  there  walks  one  remembered  form,  which  hallows  and  glorifies  our 
^ted  lives,  and  beckons  us  ever  on  to  the  mansions  of  rest  and  peace. 
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A  SUBflEEK  Hf  LESLIE  GOLDTHWAITE'S  LIFK 

BT  THE  ▲UTHOB  OF  **TBX  OAYWOBTHYS,"  "  FAITH  aABTNET*8  GIBLHeC©  "  BTa 
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THE  road  kft  the  flat  farming  country  now,  and  turned  norttntwd  up  the  beautiful 
river  v«Uey.  There  was  plenty  to  enjoy  outside ;  and  it  was  growing  more  and 
more  lorely  with  almost  every  mile.  They  left  the  great  towns  gndnally  behind, 
each  succeeding  one  seeming  more  simply  rural.  Young  girls  were  gathered  on  the 
platforms  at  the  little  stations  where  they  stopped  sometimes;  it  was  the  grand 
excitement  of  the  place, — the  coming  of  the  train, — and  to  these  village  lasses  was 
what  the  piazzas  or  the  springs  are  to  gay  dwellers  at  Saratoga. 

By  dinner-time  they  steamed  up  to  the  stately  back  staircase  of  the  "  Pemige- 
wasset.*'  In  the  little  parlour  where  they  smoothed  their  hair  and  rested  a  moment 
before  going  to  the  dining-hall,  they  met  again  the  lady  of  the  grass- grown  bonnet 
She  took  this  off,  making  herself  comfortable,  in  her  primitive  fashion,  for  dinner ; 
and  then  Leslie  noticed  how  little  it  was  from  any  poverty  of  nature  that  the  fsir  and 
abundant  hair,  at  least,  had  not  been  made  use  of  to  take  down  the  severe  primness  of 
her  outward  style.  It  did  take  it  down,  in  spite  of  all,  the  moment  the  gray  straw 
was  removed.  The  great  round  coil  behind  was  all  real,  and  solid^  though  it  was 
wound  about  with  no  thought  save  of  security,  and  fastened  with  a  buffalo- horn  comb. 
Hair  was  a  matter  of  course  ;  the  thing  was,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way ;  that  was  what 
the  fashion  of  this  head  expressed,  and  nothing  more.  Where  it  was  tucked  over  the 
small  ears, — and  native  refinement  or  the  other  thing  shows  very  plainly  in  the  ean,— 
it  lay  full  and  shaped  into  a  soft  curve.  She  was  only  plain,  not  ugly,  after  all ;  a°d 
they  are  very  different  things, — there  being  a  beauty  of  plainness  in  men  and  women, 
as  there  is  in  a  rich  fabric  sometimes. 

Elinor  Hadden  stood  by  a  window  with  her  back  to  the  others,  whOe  Leslie  was 
noticing  these  things.  She  did  not  complain  at  first ;  one  does  not  like  to  allow,  at 
once,  that  the  toothache,  or  a  mischanoe  like  this  that  had  happened  to  her,  is  ^n 
established  fact,-— one  is  in  for  it  the  moment  one  does  that.  But  she  had  got  a  cinder 
in  her  eye  ;  and  though  she  had  winked,  and  stared,  and  rolled  her  eyelid  under,  and 
tried  aU  the  approved  and  instinctive  means,  it  seemed  persistent ;  and  she  was  forced 
at  laat,  just  as  her  party  was  going  in  to  dinner,  to  aclmowledge  that  this  travellers 
misery  had  befallen  her,  and  to  make  up  her  mind  to  the  pain  and  wretchedness  and 
uglincsB  of  it  for  hoars,  if  not  even  for  days.  Her  face  was  quite  disfigured  already ; 
the  afflicted  eye  was  Uoodshot,  and  the  whole  cheek  was  red  with  tears  and  rubbing ; 
she  could  only  foUow  blindly  along,  her  handkerchief  up,  and,  half  groping  into  the 
seat  offered  h^,  begin  comfortlessly  to  help  herself  to  some  soup  with  her  left  band. 
There  was  leaning  across  to  inquire  and  pity  ;  there  were  half  a  dozen  things  sugg^^ 
to  which  she  could  only  reply,  forlornly  and  impatiently,  "  I've  tried  it."  None  of  them 
could  eat  much,  or  with  any  satisfaction  ;  this  atom  in  the  wrong  place  set  everything 
wrong  all  at  once  with  four  people  who,  till  now,  had  been  so  cheery. 

The  spinster  lady  was  seated  at  some  little  distance  down,  on  the  opposite  ^^^' 
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9»  begaa  to  tend  quick,  inierestod  gluiees  oyn  at  them ;  to  make  little  half  starts 
iovaid  them  as  if  she  would  speak  ;  and  at  last,  leaving  her  own  dinner  unfinished, 
Ad  suddenly  pufaed  back  her  chair,  got  np,  and  came  round.  She  touched  Elinor 
Hidden  on  the  shoulder,  without  the  least  ado  of  ceremony. 

"Come  out  here  with  me  "  she  said.  "  I  can  set  jou  right  in  half  a  minute  ;*' — 
sad,  confident  of  being  followed,  moved  off  briskly  out  of  the  long  halL 

^nor  gave  a  one-sided,  questioning  glance  at  her  sisters  before  she  complied,  re- 
Binding  Leslie  comically  of  the  poor  one-  eyed  man  in  the  cars  ;  and  presently,  with  a 
little  hesitation,  Mrs.  Linceford  and  Jeannie  compromised  the  matter  by  rising  them- 
aelres  and  accompanying  Elinor  from  the  room.    Leslie,  of  course,  went  also. 

The  lady  had  her  gray  bonnet  on  when  they  got  back  to  the  little  pariour ;  there 
is  no  time  to  lose  in  mere  waiting  for  anything  at  a  railway  dining-pkce ;  and  she  had 
her  bag — ^a  veritable  old-fashioned,  home-made  carpet  thing— open  on  a  chair  before 
her,  and  in  her  hand  a  long  knit  purse  with  steel  beads  and  rings.  Out  of  this  she 
took  a  twisted  bit  of  paper,  and  from  the  paper  a  minute  something  whidi  she  popped 
brtween  her  1^»  as  she  replaced  the  other  things.  Then  she  just  beckaoed  hastily  to 
Binor. 

"It's  only  an  eyestone;  did  you  ever  have  one  in?  Well,  yon  needn*t  be 
afraid  of  it ;  IVehad  'em  in  hundreds  of  times.  You  wouldn't  know  'twas  there,  and 
ini  jost  ease  all  the  worry ;  and  by  and  by  itll  drop  out  of  itself,  cinder  and  all. 
They^re  terribly  teasing  things,  cinders ;  and  somebody's  always  sure  to  get  one.  I 
ilwajs  keep  three  eyestcmes  in  my  purse.  You  needn't  mind  my  not  having  it  back ; 
Fre  got  a  little  glass  bottle  full  at  home,  and  it's  wonderful  the  nght  of  comfort 
ikBfwe  been  to  folks." 

Eliiior  riirunk ;  Mrs.  linceford  showed  a  little  high-bred  demur  about  accepting 
tke  offered  aid  of  their  unknown  travelling  companion  ;  but  the  good  woman  com- 
pgrfiended  nothing  of  this,  and  went  on  insisting. 

^  You'd  better  let  me  put  it  in  right  off ;  it's  only  just  to  drop  it  under  the  eyelid, 
aad  itll  work  round  till  it  finds  the  speck.  But  you  can  take  it  and  put  it  in  yourself 
when  you've  made  up  your  mind,  if  you'd  rather." 

With  which  she  darted  her  head  quickly  from  side  to  side,  looking  about  the  room, 
ad,  Mpyiug  a  scrap  of  paper  on  a  table,  hftd  the  eyestone  twisted  in  it  in  an  instant 
tad  prsosed  it  into  Elinor's  hand. 

"Youll  be  glad  enough  of  it  yet,"  said  she,  and  then  took  up  her  bag,  and  moved 
qaiddy  off  among  the  other  paieengers  descending  to  the  train. 

"  What  a  funny  woman,  to  be  always  carrying  eyestones  about,  and  putting  them 
in  people's  eyes !"  said  Jeannie. 

^It  was  quite  kind  of  her,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Linceford,  with  a  mingling  in  her 
tone  of  acknowledgment  and  of  polite  tolerance  for  a  great  liberty.  When  elegant 
peo{^  Iweak  their  necks  or  their  limbs,  common  ones  may  approach  and  assist ;  as 
ihen  a  house  takes  fire  persons  get  in  who  never  did  before ;  and  perhaps  a  suffering 
9fe  may  come  into  the  catalogue  of  misfortunes  sufBoient  to  equalise  differences  for 
the  time  being.  But  it  is  queer  for  a  woman  to  make  free  to  go  without  her  own 
dinner,  to  offer  help  to  a  stranger  in  pain.  Not  many  people,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
go  about  provided  with  eyestones  against  the  chance  cinders  that  may  worry  others. 
Something  in  this  touched  Leslie  Gk>ldthwaite  with  a  curious  sense  of  a  beauty  in  living 
that  was  not  extemaL 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Elinor's  mishap  and  inability  to  enjoy,  it  would  have  been 
pare  delight  from  ^e  very  beginning,  this  afternoon's  ride.  They  had  their  seats 
upon  the  ^  mountain  side,"  where  the  view  of  the  thronging  hills  was  like  an  ever- 
mcring  panorama ;  as,  winding  their  way  farther  and  farther  up  into  the  heart  of  the 
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wild  and  beautiful  r^on,  the  horizon  seemed  continnaUy  to  fill  with  always  Tssier 
shapes,  that  lifted  themselyes,  or  emerged  oyer  and  from  behind  each  other,  like 
mustering  clans  of  giants,  bestirred  and  curious  because  of  the  iuTasion  among  their 
fatnesses  of  this  sprite  of  steam. 

"  Where  you  can  come  down,  I  can  go  up,"  it  seemed  to  fizz,  in  its  strong  exnitiiig 
whisper,  to  liie  river ;  passing  it  always,  yet  never  getting  by ;  tracking,  step  by  step, 
the  great  stream  backward  toward  its  small  beginnings. 

"  See,  there  are  real  blue  peaks !"  cried  Leslie  joyously,  pointing  away  to  tlie 
north  and  east,  where  the  outlines  lay  faint  and  lovely  in  the  far  distance. 

*'  O,  I  wish  I  could  see !    I'm  losing  it  all  1"  said  Elinor  plaintively,  and  blindfold. 

"  Why  don't  you  try  the  eyestone  ?"  said  Jeannie. 

But  Elinor  shrunk  even  yet  from  deliberately  putting  that  great  thing  in  her  e^ 
agonised  already  by  the  presence  of  a  mote. 

There  came  a  touch  on  her  shoulder,  as  before.  The  good  woman  of  the  gnj 
bonnet  had  come  forward  from  her  seat  farther  down  the  car. 

"Tm  going  to  stop  presently,"  she  said,  "at  East  Haverhill ;  and  I  sJiould  fed 
more  satisfied  in  my  mind  if  you'd  just  let  me  see  you  easy  before  I  go.  Besides,  if 
you  don't  do  something  quick,  the  cinder  will  get  so  bedded  in,  and  make  sndi  an 
inflammation,  that  a  dozen  eyestones  wouldn't  draw  it  out." 

At  this  terror  poor  Elinor  yielded,  in  a  negative  sort  of  way.  She  ceased  to  mftke 
resistance  when  her  unknown  friend,  taking  the  little  twist  of  paper  from  the  hand 
still  ^t  dosed  over  it  with  the  half -conscious  grasp  of  pain,  dexterously  unrolled  it, 
and  produced  the  wonderful  chalky  morsel. 

"  Now,  *  let's  see,  says  the  blind  man ;' "  and  she  drew  down  hand  and  handkerchief 
with  determined  yet  gentle  touch.  "  Wet  it  in  your  own  mouth  ;"  and  the  eyestone 
was  between  Elinor's  lips  before  she  could  refuse  or  be  aware.  Then  one  thumb  and 
finger  was  held  to  take  it  again,  while  the  other  made  a  sudden  pinch  at  the  lowff 
eyelid,  and,  drawing  it  at  the  outer  corner  before  it  could  so  much  as  quiver  awaj 
again,  the  little  white  stone  was  slid  safely  under. 

"Now  ^  wink  as  much  as  you  please,'  as  the  man  said  that  took  an' awful-looking 
daguerreotype  of  me  once.  Good-bye.  Here's  where  I  get  out.  And  there  they  all 
ture  to  meet  me."  And  then,  the  cars  stopping,  she  made  her  way,  with  her  carpet-bag 
and  parasol  and  a  great  newspaper  bundle,  gathered  up  hurriedly  from  goodness  Jcnows 
where,  along  the  passage,  and  out  upon  the  platform. 

"  Why,  it's  the  strangest  thing  I  I  don't  feel  it  in  the  least  I  Do  you  suppose  it 
ever  inll  come  out  again,*  Augusta?"  cried  Elinor,  in  a  tone  greatly  altered  from  any 
in  which  she  had  spoken  for  two  hours. 

"Of  course  it  will,"  cried  "Gray-bonnet"  from  beneath  the  window.  "Don't be 
under  the  least  mite  of  concern  about  an3rthing  but  looking  out  for  it  when  it  does, 
to  keep  it  against  next  time." 

Leslie  saw  the  plain,  kindly  woman  surrounded  in  a  minute  by  half  a  dozen  yonng 
eager  welcomers  and  claimants,  and  a  whole  history  came  out  in  ike  unreserved  excw' 
mations  of  the  few  instants  for  which  the  train  delayed. 

**  O,  it's  9uch  a  blessing  you've  come  I  I  don't  know  as  Emma  Jane  would  have 
been  married  at  all  if  you  hadn't  1" 

"  We  wam't  sure  you'd  get  the  letter." 

"  Or  as  Aunt  'Nisby  would  spare  you." 

"  'Life  wanted  to  come  over  on  his  crutches.  He's  just  got  his  new  ones,  and  be 
gets  about  first-rate.    But  we  wouldn't  let  him  beat  himself  out  for  to-morrow.'* 

"  How  is  'Life  ?" 

"Hearty  as  would  any  way  be  consistent— with  one-leggedness.    He'd  nefC  * 
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got  back,  we  all  know,  if  you  had^nt  gone  after  him."    It  was  a  young  man*8  Toice 
thai  spoke  these  last  sentences,  and  it  grew  tender  at  the  end. 

"  Yoa're  to  trim  the  cake,"  began  one  of  the  young  girls  again,  crowding  up.  **  She 
says  nobody  else  can.  Nobody  dse  ever  can.  And'* — with  a  little  more  mystery — 
"  tbere*8  the  veil  to  fix.  She  says  you*re  used  to  wedd'n's,  and  know  about  yells ;  and 
Tou  was  down  to  Lawrence  at  Xx)rany*s.  And  she  wants  things  in  real  style.  She's 
dreadfal  pu^jicky^  Emma  Jane  is ;  she  won't  have  anything  without  it's  exactly 
right." 

The  plain  face  was  full  of  beaming  sympathy  and  readiness,  the  stiff-looking  spin- 
ster-woman, with  the  "  grass  in  the  eaves  of  her  bonnet," — grass  grown  also  over  many 
so  old  hope  in  her  own  life,  maybe, — ^was  here  in  the  midst  of  young  joy  and  busy  in- 
terests, making  them  all  her  own ;  had  come  on  purpose,  looked  for  and  haUed  as  the 
one  without  whom  nothing  could  ever  be  done, — more  tenderly  yet,  as  one  but  for 
whom  some  brave  life  and  brother  love  would  have  gone  down.  In  the  midst  of  it  all 
she  hid  had  ear  and  answer,  to  the  very  last,  for  the  stranger  she  had  comforted  on 
her  way.  What  difference  did  it  make  whether  she  wore  an  old  bonnet  with  green 
grass  in  it,  or  a  round  hat  with  a  gay  feather  ? — whether  she  were  fifteen  or  forty-five, 
but  for  the  good  she  had  had  time  to  do  ? — whether  Lorany's  wedding  down  at  Law- 
rence had  been  really  a  stylish  festival  or  no  ?  There  was  a  beauty  here  which  verily 
shone  out  through  all ;  and  such  a  life  should  have  no  time  to  be  tempted. 

The  engine  panted,  and  the  train  sped  on.  She  never  met  her  fellow-traveller 
again ;  but  these  things  Leslie  Goldthwaite  had  learned  from  her, — these  things  she 
laid  by  silently  in  her  heart.  And  the  woman  in  the  gray  bonnet  never  knew  the  half 
that  she  had  done. 

After  taking  one  through  wildernesses  of  beauty,  after  whirling  one  past  nooks 
where  one  could  gladly  linger  whole  summers,  it  is  strange  at  what  commonplace  and 
graceless  termini  these  railroads  contrive  to  land  one.    Lovely  WeUs  River,  where  the 
road  makes  its  sharp  angle,  and  runs  back  again  until  it  strikes  out  eastward  through 
the  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc, — where  the  waters  leap  to  each  other,  and  the  hills 
bend  round  in  majestic  greeting, — where  our  young  party  cried  out,  in  an  ignorance  at 
once  blessed  and  pathetic,  "  O,  if  Littleton  should  only  bo  like  this,  or  if  we  could  stop 
here !"— yet  where  one  cannot  stop,  because  here  there  is  no  regular  stage  connection, 
snd  nothing  else  to  be  found,  very  probably,  that  travellers  might  want,  save  the  out- 
<^r  gloiy, — ^Wells  River  and  Woodville  were  left  behind,  lying  in  the  evening  stiUness 
of  Jane, — in  the  grand  and  beautiful  disregard  of  things  greater  than  the  world  is 
cashing  by  to  seek, — and  for  an  hour  more  they  threaded  through  fair  valley  sweeps 
and  rMches,  past  solitary  hillside  clearings,  and  detached  farms,  and  the  most  primi- 
ttre  of  mountain  hamlets,  where  the  limit  and  sparseness  of  neighbourhood  drew  forth 
^m  a  gentleman  sitting  behind  them— come,  doubtless,  from  some  suburban  home 
where  numberleos  household  wants  kept  horse  and  wagon  perpetually  on  the  way  for 
city  or  village — ^the  suggestive  query,  **  I  wonder  what  they  do  here  when  they're  out 
of  saleratns  ?"    This  brought  them  up,  as  against  a  dead  wall  of  dreariness  and  dis- 
appointment, at  the  Littleton  station.    It  had  been  managed  as  it  always  is  ;  the  train 
had  turned  most  ingeniously  into  a  comer,  whence  there  was  scarcely  an  outlook  upon 
anything  of  all  the  magnificence  that  must  yet  be  lying  close  about  them ;  and  here 
was  only  a  tolerably  well-populated  countiy  town,  filled  up  to  just  the  point  that  ex- 
cindes  the  picturesque  and  does  not  attain  to  the  highly  civilised.    And  into  the  heart 
of  this  they  were  to  be  borne,  and  to  be  shut  up  there  this  smnmer  night,  with  the 
^  moon  flooding  mountain  and  river,  and  the  woods  whispering  up  their  peace  to 
heaven. 

It  WM  bad  enough,  but  worse  came.    The  hotel  coach  was  waiting,  and^they  has- 
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tened  to  secure  their  seats,  giving  their  checks  to  the  driver,  who  disappeared  with  i 
handful  of  these  and  others,  leaving  his  horses  with  the  reins  tied  to  the  dash-bosEd, 
and  a  boy  ten  years  old  upon  the  box. 

There  were  heads  out  anxiously  at  either  side,  between  ooncem  for  safety  of  body 
and  of  property.  Mrs.  Linceford  looked  uneasily  toward  the  confused  group  upon  the 
platform,  from  among  whom  luggage  began  to  be  drawn  out  in  a  fashion  regardless  of 
covers  and  comers.  The  large  russet  trunk  with  the  black  H, — the  two  Hnen-eased 
ones  with  **  Hadden*'  in  full, — the  two  square  bonnet-boxes, — these,  one  by  one,  were 
dragged  and  whirled  toward  the  vehicle  and  jerked  upon  the  rack  ;  but  the  "  ark,"  as 
they  called  Mrs.  Linceford*s  huge  light  French  box,  and  the  one  precious  recepfcade 
that  held  aU  Leslie's  pretty  outfit,  where  were  these  ? 

^*  Those  are  not  all,  driver!  There  is  a  high  black  French  trunk,  and  a  roaei- 
leather  one." 

"  Got  aU  you  give  me  checks  for, — seb'm  pieces ;"  and  he  pointed  to  two  stnnge 
articles  of  luggage  waiting  their  turn  to  be  lifted  up, — a  long,  old-fashioned  gray  hair 
trunk,  with  letters  in  brass  nails  upon  the  lid,  and  as  antiquated  a  carpet-bag,  stn^ped 
and  padlocked  across  the  mouth,  suggestive  in  size  and  fiishion  of  the  United  Sta^ 
maiL 

"  Never  saw  them  before  in  my  life !  There's  some  dreadful  misiake  I  What  can 
have  become  of  ours  ?" 

^  Can't  say,  ma'am,  Fm  sure.    Don't  often  happen.    But  them  was  your  chedo." 

Mrs.  Linceford  leaned  back  for  an  instant  in  a  breathless  despair. 

"  I  must  get  out  and  see." 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am.  But  'tain't  no  use.  The  things  is  all  cleared  off."  Then 
stooping  to  examine  the  trunk,  and  turning  over  the  bag,  "  Queer,  too.  These  things 
is  chalked  all  right  for  Littleton.  Must  ha'  been  a  mistake  with  the  chedm,  and  some- 
body changed  their  minds  on  the  way, — Plymouth,  most  likely, — and  stopped  with  the 
wrong  baggage.  Wouldn't  worry,  ma'am  ;  it's  as  bad  for  one  as  for  t'other,  anyhow, 
and  they'll  be  along  to-morrow,  no  kind  o'  doubt.  Strays  allers  turns  up  on  this  here 
road.  No  danger  about  that.  I'll  see  to  havin'  these  'ere  stowed  away  in  Uie  bag- 
gage-room." 

And  shouldering  the  bag,  he  seized  the  trunk  by  the  handle,  and  hauled  it  along 
over  the  rough  embankment,  and  up  the  steps,  flaying  one  side  as  he  went. 

"  But,  dear  me !  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  said  Mrs.  Linceford  piteously.  "  Everything 
in  it  that  I  want  to-night,— my  dressing-box,  and  my  wrappers,  and  my  air-coahioa; 
they'll  be  sure  not  to  have  any  bolsters  on  the  beds,  and  only  one  father  in  each 
comer  of  the  pillows !" 

But  this  was  only  the  first  surprise  of  annoyance.  She  recollected  herself  on  the 
instant,  and  leaned  back  again,  saying  nothing  more.  She  had  no  idea  of  amusing  btf 
unknown  stage- companions  at  any  length  with  her  fine-lady  missies.  Only,  just  below 
they  reached  the  hotel,  she  added  low  to  Jcannie,  out  of  the  unbroken  train  of  her 
own  private  lamentation, 

"  And  my  rose-glycerine  I  After  all  this  dust  and  heat !  I  feel  parched  to  » 
mummy,  and  I  shall  be  an  object  to  behold !" 

Leslie  sat  upon  her  right  hand.  She  leaned  closer,  and  said  quickly,  glad  of  ike 
little  power  to  comfort,  "  I  have  some  rose-glycerine  here  in  my  bag." 

Mrs.  Linceford  looked  round  at  her ;  her  face  was  really  bright.  As  if  she  had 
not  lost  her  one  trunk  also  I  "  Tou  are  a  Phoenix  of  a  travelling-oompanion,  J^^ 
young  thing  1"  the  lady  thought,  and  felt  suddenly  ashamed  of  her  own  unwonted  dis- 
comfiture. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  Leslie  Gbldthwaite  flitted  across  Uie  passage  between  ^^ 
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two  rooms  they  hBd.mtmnd  for  their  party,  with  a  bottle  in  her  hand,  and  a  pair  of 
pillows  over  herana. 

"^  Oan  ia  a  ddivUe-bedfM  xoom  too,  Mxa.  Linceford,  and  neither  Bknor  nor  I  care 
for  more  than  one  pillow.    Aaid  here  is  the  roas-glyeerine.*' 

These  eMitial  oomfortB,  and  the  instinot  of  good-breeding,  brought  the  grace  and 
the  smile  back  folly  to  Mob.  Linceford*8  face.  More  than  that,  ahe  felt  a  gratefulness, 
and  the  oantagian  and  emulation  of  oheerflil  patieiiee  under  a  common  misfiOrtnne. 
She  bent  efver  and  kissed  Leslie,  aa  she  took  the  bottle  from  her  hand. 

''Toa*re  a  dear  little  sonbeam,"  she  said.  ^' We'll  send  aa  impuwiiye  iMBsage 
down  the  line,  and  have  all  oar  own  traps  again  to-morzow.** 

The  collar  that  Elinor  Hadden  had  lent  Lselie  waa  not  7«ry  becoming ;  the  aleeyes 
had  enormous  wristbands,  and  were  made  for  double  sleeve-buttons,  while  her  own 
were  single  ;  moreover,  the  brown-silk  net,  which  she  had  supposed  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy, had  given  way  all  at  once  into  a  great  hole  under  the  waterfall,  and  the  soft 
hsir  wonkt  fret  itaelf  through  and  threaten  to  stray  untidily.  She  had  two  such  pretty 
nets  in  reserve  in  her  missing  trunk,  and  she  did  hate  so  to  be  in  any  way  coming  to 
pieces!  Tet  there  was  somehow  a  feeling  that  repaid  it  all,  and  even  quieted  the  real 
noiety  as  to  the  final  "  turning  up"  of  their  fugitive  property, — ^not  a  mere  self-corn* 
placence,  hardly  a  self-complacence  at  all,  but  a  half-surprised  gladness,  that  had 
something  thankful  in  it.  If  she  might  not  be  all  leaves,  perhaps,  after  all  I  If  she 
really  could,  even  in  some  slight  thing,  care  most  for  the  life  and  spirit  underneath,  to 
keep  this  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  the  fruit  of  it  a  daily  good,  and  not  a  bitterness, — ^if 
she  could  begin  by  holding  herself  undtatnrfoed,  tiiough  obliged  to  wear  a  collar  that 
stood  up  behind  and  turned  over  in  front  with  &oee  lappet  comers  she  had  alwaya 
thought  so  ugly, — yes,  even  thou|^  the  wateifall  should  leak  out  and  ripple  over  stub- 
Wn]y,^though  these  things  must  go  on  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  and  these 
tveaty-four  hours  be  spent  unwillingly  in  a  dull  country  tavern,  where  the  windowa 
looked  out  from  one  side  into  a  village  street,  and  from  the  other  into  stable  and 
clothes  yards  1  There  would  be  something  for  her  to  do,  to  keep  bright  and  help  to 
keep  the  others  bright.  There  was  a  hope  in  it  ,*  the  life  was  more  than  raiment.  It 
ns  better  worth  while  than  to  have  only  got  on  the  nice  round  collar  and  dainty  cufb 
th&t  fitted  and  suited  her,  or  even  the  little  bead  net  that  came  over  in  a  Marie  Stuart 
point  so  prettily  between  the  small  crimped  pufib  of  her  hair. 

A  little  matter,  nothing  to  be  self -applauding  about, — only  a  straw ;  but,  if  it 
(howed  the  possible  way  of  the  wind,  the  motive  power  that  might  be  courted  to  set 
throogh  her  life,  taking  her  out  of  the  trade^nrrentB  of  vanity  ?  Might  she  have  it  in 
W,  after  all?  Might  ^e  even  be  able  to  come,  if  need  be,  to  the  strength  of  mind 
for  wearing  an  old  gray  straw  bonnet,  and  bearing  to  be  forty  years  old,  and  helping 
to  adorn  the  young  and  beautiful  for  looks  that  never — just  so— should  be  bent  again 
on  her? 

Leslie  Goldthwaite  had  read  of  martyr  and  haro  sufferance  all  her  life,  as  she  had 
^*>f^ied  upon  her  poor  one-eyed  fellow-traveller  to-day ;  the  pang  of  sympathy  had 
ilways  been :  "  These  things  have  been  borne,  are  being  borne  in  the  world ;  how 
mach  of  the  leaat  of  them  could  I  endure — ^I,  looking  for  even  the  little  things  of  life 
to  be  made  smooth  ?"  It  depended,  she  began  faintly  and  afar  off  to  see,  upon  where 
the  tree  Ufa  lay, — how  far  behind  the  mere  outer  covering  vitality  withdrew  itself. 
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m.  LSTTBB^wBrmira. 

**  Let  w  trite  Ofor  Ieft¥»— 
At  MQan  let  me  hear  fiom  thee  by  letten 
Of  thy  gncoeM  in  life,  and  what  news  elae 
Betideth  here  in  abeenoe  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine.'*— Shacespeabb. 

*' A  letter  tiaidy  writ  is  arivet  to  the  chain  of  afEeotion.''— Tdfpeb. 

^  The  first  thing  neoeeaary  in  writing  letters  of  bosiness  is  extreme  perspiouify.  Brej 
paragraph  shoold  be  so  clear  and  unambiguoos  that  the  dullest  fellow  in  the  world  may  not 
be  able  to  mistake  i1^  nor  be  obliged  to  read  it  twioe  in  order  to  understand  iV* — Oheseib- 

RELD. 

DVi/iJl  Grand- DAUGHTER, — ^I  am  about  to  write  you  a  letter  on  letter- writing.  I 
fancy  I  can  see  you  with  the  least  possible  smile  on  your  fuce  at  Granny's  ego. 
Well,  perhaps  'tis  a  conceit  on  my  part ;  but  to  guard  against  your  falling  into  ^ 
error  of  supposing  that  I  regard  my  own  letters  as  models,  I  hereby  pcotort  that  I 
hold  no  such  opinion ;  still,  like  the  guide-post  at  the  end  of  our  lane,  I  may  point  tbi 
right  way  without  tnvrelling  it. 

To  put  seren  Fs  in  one  panigrai^,  and  finish  witii  a  feeble  it,  is  not  a  speciisen  ef 
good  writing.  I  am  guilty  of  this ;  but  I  won't  alter  it.  No  ;  you  must  take  Qramnfi 
letter  just  as  it  is — her  very  own  self  talking  on  p^>er. 

And  to  me  this  seems  the  proper  way  of  writing  letters, — ^friendly  letten  be  li 
understood, — to  put  down  what  is  uppermost  in  the  most  genial  way,  ayoiding,  withoit 
the  effort  to  avoid,  all  straining  after  a  polished  style.  Style,  indeed  I  I  am  not  89 
nimble  as  I  was,  but  I  would  sooner  get  over  a  wooden  stile  and  back  again  thsn 
read  a  page  of  tiie  stilted  nonsense  that  is  sometimes  put  forth  as  a  sample  of  eiegast 
epistolary  writing.  Write  as  you  would  talk ;  keep  your  own  individuality :  the  be^ 
letters,  the  dearest,  the  most  cherished  by  the  receiver,  are  the  most  natural  onfli, 
— ^letters  that  were  written  in  the  mood  of  the  hour.  Books  published  ostensibly  to 
teach  the  art  of  letter- writing— one  of  those  little  volumes,  by  the  way,  I  cau^t  si^ 
of  on  your  desk  t*other  day — are  mainly  filled  with  models  Uiat  can  be  o|  no  possible 
use.  They  give  us  a  collection  of  admirable  letters — written  by  statesnen,  lawyeis, 
poets,  wits,  novelists — full  of  profound  thought,  q)arkling  pleasantry,  biting  sazcafliij 
or  tender  sympathy ;  all  of  them  characteristic  of  those  who  wrote  them.  Now  for 
you  or  I  to  imitate  the  style  in  which  these  letters  are  written  is  simply  preposterou* 
At  the  best  we  could  only  attain  to  the  adoption  of  a  mannerism  which  would  be 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  people.  When  I  was  young  Lord  Byron  was  ihe 
rage  of  the  town ;  and  a  great  many  dandies,  who  thought  they  could  write  blank  veoe, 
and  be  as  wicked,  melancholy,  and  inmioral  as  his  lordship,  turned  down  their  shirt- 
collars,  bared  their  throats,  and  some  of  them  wore  cloaks  and  halted  on  one  left 
just  because  the  poet  adopted  that  style  of  dress,  and  was  unfortunately  lame  I    Bo^ 
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ibsmd  all  this  was  yon  may  well  imagine ;  and  to  my  way  of  tiiinking  it  is  just  as 
tooHdk  when  a  person  sits  down  to  write  a  letter  after  the  manner  of  Lord  Jeffrey, 
Gowper,  Chesterfield,  Madame  Sevigne,  etc.  All  these  great  cleyer  folks  expressed 
thanselreB  like  themselves ;  and  the  proper  lesson  to  be  got  ont  of  studying  their 
letters  is  to  do  as  they  did.  This  is  the  only  sort  of  imitation  which  is  of  the  least 
poflsihle  practical  nse. 

In  my  young  days,  before  I  saw  your  grandpa,  I  had  a  suitor  who  TOwed  that  he 
VIS  degpeniety  in  love  with  me,  and  wrote  me  quires  of  the  most  beautiful  love- 
letten ;  and  every  one  of  them  was  copied  out  of  a  book,  and  I  had  the  book  in  my 
drawer.  Well,  my  dear,  he  was  very  troublesome ;  so  I  looked  up  the  book,  copied  out 
a  sample  letter  of  "  a  proposal  of  marriage  declined,"  and  sent  it  to  him,  in  a  postscript 
quoting  my  authority  and  hi$.  It  was  very  naughty,  of  course ;  but  I  was  young  then, 
and  thou^t  it  served  him  right. 

Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  mean  in  all  your  letters — and  mind  you  become 
*  more  regular  correspondent  than  you  have  been  of  late — to  be  your  own  self,  there 
are  a  few  tilings  which  you  should  always  bear  in  mind.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make 
dreadful  blunders.  I  have  seen  letter- notes,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  which  were 
qoite  startling  in  their  rapid  changes  from  the  first  person  to  the  third,  from  the  third 
to  the  first,  positively  startling  by  their  duplicity.  **  Miss  Jones  presents  her  compli- 
ments to  Miss  Smith,  and  /  hope  soon  to  see  you,  as  Miss  Jones  will  be  in  Miss  Smithes 
neigfabouriiood  before  the  end  of  the  week  (d.y.)  when  I  shall  be  sure  to  look  in." 
From  Toung  ladies  whose  parents  or  guardian  had  paid  handsomely  to  have  them 
cdocated  I  have  seen  these  mongrel  ^istles  times  out  of  mind.  For  my  part  I  have 
nunre  patience  with  the  old  country  formula,  "  This  comes  ^ping  to  find  you  well, 
tt  it  leaves  me  at  present."  A  pedantic  young  lady-— of  the  deepest  indigo  dye — used 
to  write  to  me :  "  Cecilia  to  Katharine,  greeting,"  and  finish  up  with  **  Farewell"  She 
VTote  in  the  style  of  the  younger  Pliny ;  called  the  hall — passage  /called  it ;  it  was  not 
five  feet  Jnd^—^vesHbulum ;  a  gravel  walk  and  two  flower  beds,  ocyshts ;  the  kitchen 
l>ecame  culina,  the  bedrooms  cubicula,  the  back-door  jporta  postiga^  the  dining-room 
Miwiin,  the  drawing-room  ratlinum,  and  the  littie  portico  before  the  front-door — 
supported  by  two  columns  of  the  builder^s  own  order — the  perisfyle.  Poor  dear  Meggy, 
vho  used  to  write  me  long  letters — ^they  are  tied  up  now — all  yellow  and  crisp  like 
^ntamn  leaves,  but  carefully  stowed  away — was  what  I  call  a  pattern  correspon- 
dent 

She  wrote  so  that  her  letter  was  read  as  plain  as  print. 

She  pat  tiie  date  to  her  letters  quite  fully,  and  a  distinct  statement  as  to  the  place 
it  came  from.      [Postage   was  very  dear  in  my  time,  and  correspondence  cost 

nwmey.] 

She  attached  her  signature  in  her  own  firm  strong  way. 

^  put  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  she  was  writing  in  the  comer 
o^the  k^ter.  In  fact,  she  left  out  nothing  that  ought  to  be  there,  and  put  in  nothing 
that  ooght  not  to  be  there. 

Why,  my  dear  child,  how  often  have  I  received  letters  without  a  date  to  them  I 
(^  I  had  one  from  Australia  with  the  vague  chronology  of  Tuesday  morning  on  it. 
Howfrequentiy  do  I  receive  letters  without  the  proper  address  of  the  writer  being  given  I 
I W  a  letter — a  very  afitectionate  letter  too — which  ought  never  to  have  reached  me. 
It  waa  that  of  a  young  lady  to  her  mother ;  but  by  some  accident  the  envelope  had 
been  miadireeted—so  I  suppose ;  and  here  was  this  letter,  designed  to  allay  maternal 
^i^ety,  on  my  table,  without  a  due  as  to  the  residence  of  the  person  who  wrote  it,  or 
^  person  to  whom  it  should  be  sent.  There  are  thousands  of  letters  now  in  the 
I^  Letter  Ofllce  that  will  never  reach  the  hands  they  were  designed  for,  just  because 
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iheir  writers  have  been  cMelciflg,  and  in  their  fooHah  hnny  have  omitted  whai  it  mamoit 
CMentift]  should  be  put  in. 

You  will  say,  very  likely,  that  all  this  is  dry  and  oommonplaoe.  Amen,  so  be  it ;  I 
am  about  to  be  drier  stiU :  I  am  going  to  say  something  of  what  a  young  lady^s  loiter 
should  not  be.  First,  it  should  not  be  written  on  any  but  very  nice  paper,  otherwin 
it  is  disrespectful  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent.  Second,  it  should  not  be  written 
in  ink  so  colourless  as  to  make  the  deciphering  of  it  a  matter  of  difficulty ;  thst  is 
veo^  annoying  to  the  reader.  Third,  it  should  never  be  crossed  :  this  often  causei  a 
good  deal  of  trouble ;  and  it  is  a  sorry  trick,  you  know,  my  dear,  to  give  trouble  iHien 
you  mean  to  confer  pleasure.  Fourth,  the  letter  should  never  be  clumsily  folded  In 
ny  young  days  we  had  more  difficulty  with  our  letters  than  you,  spoiled  children  of  a 
latter  age.  It  was  all  letter-paper  wiik  us,  and  we  had  to  make  our  own  envekpei 
out  of  the  fly-sheet,  and  to  smooth  it  here,  press  in  the  corners  there,  and  make  it 
look  as  neat  as  we  could.  Then  it  had  to  be  sealed ;  and  that,  I  daresay  you  know 
vecy  weU,  is.  not  an  easy  matter,  if  it  has  to  be  done  properly.  Nowadays  you  mite 
jp>nr  epi^e  on  pretfy  note-paper^  put  it  into  an  adheuve  envelope,  and  sesl  it  vitk 
wax  only  on  special  occasions. 

With  regard  to  modem  writing-materials,  let  me  say  that  on  the  note-paper  joa 
employ  there  is  nothing  I  like  better  than  the  family  crest.  If  you  do  not  care  about 
thiS)  the  monogram  is  very  pretty.  The  address  is  useful  when  you  write  from  hone, 
bat  it  is  very  troublesome  when  you  are  not  at  home  ;  so  I  advise  you  either  to  ha?e 
the  crest  or  the  monogram  on  your  paper.  Have  the  same  on  your  envelopes,  have  the 
flame  oo  your  signet ;  but  it  is  not  requisite  that  you  ^lould  seal  with  wax  all  the 
letters  you  may  have  to  send  away. 

Now,  a  few  words  on  the  topics  on  which  general  friendly  letters  should  tooek 
Do  not  fill  them  with  unimportimt  trifles,  unless  you  have  good  reason  for  suppoong 
that  they  will  be  gratifying  to  the  receiver.  Some  people  indalge  the  habit  of  goiap- 
ing  about  themselves,  and  themselves  only,  in  their  letters.  They  have  had  a  dight 
cold — we  axe,  of  course,  "  vastly"  sorry ;  but  they  have  entirely  recovered — of  ooone 
we  ara  '*  immensely"  glad.  Please  to  observe  that  I  put  these  two  words  with  inverted 
<^o™™**  They  are  young  ladies*  words — ^young  ladies  who,  regardless  of  econtmij  in 
their  language  and  literature,  use  the  strongest  terms  on  the  slightest  oocasion,  and 
are  consequently  bankrupt  in  appropriate  expressions  on  important  occasions.  Small 
matters  should  never  be  exaggerated.  If  we  describe  a  mole-hill  with  grandeur  fit 
lor  the  Alps,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Himalayas  ? 

Need  I  say — not  to  you,  my  dear,  but  to  any  yoimg  Englishwoman — ^be  careful  of 
the  truth  of  all  you  put  in  your  letters  ?  We  women  get  the  credit — discredit  more 
properly — of  being  scandal-mongers ;  and  I  fear  too  many  of  us  are  given  to  the  re- 
peating of  what  we  hear  to  the  disadvantage  of  one  another.  We  do  not  mean  to 
injure  the  object  of  our  scandal ;  *tis  "  evil  wrought  for  the  want  of  thought ;"  it  is  bat 
the  selish  for  telling  a  new  bit  of  gossip.  Ah,  me  I  it  is  a  dangerous  temptation ;  1^ 
us  all  guard  against  it  very  watchfully. 

As  to  the  length  of  letters,  that  depends  entirely  on  what  has  to  be  said.  Tkink 
what  yon  have  to  say ;  say  it  in  your  way  as  plainly  as  you  can ;  and  stop  when  joa 
have  said  it.  Brevity  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  soul  of  wit.  I  dareeay  yo^ 
have  read  of  the  two  Irish  chie&  whose  brief  correspondence  is  a  curionty.  Ono 
wrote,  "  Send  me  tribute,  or  else — ;"  and  the  other  responded,  "  I  will  send  you  uo 
tribute,  and  if — ."  A  neater  example  is  in  my  memory.  One  lady  wrote  to  another 
simply  with  the  note  of  interrogation  ^  ?,"  thereby  signifying,  What  news  ?  Backoome0 
the  answer  in  a  simple  cipher,  *'  0,"  No  news.  There  are  some  correspondents  wko  fill 
several  pages  with  nothing,  and  put  the  something  in  the  postscript.    A  fine  lady  on^ 


upon  ft  time  vroto  wveral  let 
time  Tas  aa  ibort  as  his  patia 
Meeting  this  gentleman  on  a 
length  of  her  epistles,  protest 
*  haay  man,  madBin,"  waa  tb« 
have  never  read  jour  letters— 
And  here  mj  own  hint  of  1 
g  yon  if  I  say  more  ;  H 
d  yon  another  budget 


Etzb  smiling,  ever  menj — 

LitUe  Ploi 

Hazel  eyes  and  cheeks  of  chl 

Little  Floj 

Foil  of  love  uid  sweet  affeclj 

Open,  candid,  Imve  deceptid 

Ibtoit  ne'er  ahadowed  bj  dejl 

Little  Flol 

Like  a  simbeam  ever  plapng 

Little  Flo] 

O'er  otir  hearta  for  ever  stra] 

Little  Floi) 

Cheered  oa  in  oar  days  of  sa^ 

Brighter  made  om'  honca  of  j 

Hade  ns  better  in  om  badnel 

Little  Floij 

Qnick  of  thought,  a  woudron^ 

LitUe  Flod 

Full  of  fna— ftt  times  *  rattb 

Little  Flon 

How  we  ivatched  her  every  I 

Her  flrat  essay  on  life's  ooeaD 

Watched  with  fervid,  deep  d> 

Little  FloE 
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The  m*t«n*l  « 
the  dresi  ii  Tiolet- 
ooloDTed  poplin- 
ds-bine,  the  trim- 


wlth  blMk  wtin, 
and  itodded  with 
■mall  ohalk  b«adi: 
Not.  97.  98.  — 
The  dren  ia  loada 
of  gnij  DopUn,  or 
rap,  uul  the  bo- 
dice li  trimmed 
with  strip*  of  bins 
otihrnero,  oovered 
with  k  pfttteni  in 
white  oaii  work. 
Three  of  theae 
■tripe  >re  placed 
down  the  frant, 
three  TOtmd  tlie 


^  THE  FASHIONS. 

ind  tfmt « little  observfttion  will  show  that  there  are  a  few  general  roles  to  which 
toilets  are  subject 

1  dresses  are  double  ;  there  is  the  long  skirt  and  the  short  skirt,  or  tunio,  or  peplun, 
under-skirt  of  silk  or  satin,  which  is  quite  indispensable  when  the  dress  is  made 
ape,  or  tarlatan.  It  can  be  diq)ensed  with  only  when  the  dress  is  itself  of  silk, 
&tin,  and  the  upper-skirt  or  tonic  only  of  some  light  material. 
lar  dres  is  always  trimmed,  oyer  the  lower  part  at  least,  with  roches,  bouillons, 
The  upper  skirt  or  tunic  is  mostly  ornamented  with  trimmings  put  on  plain, 
ntngs  are  generally  satin  rouleaux  edged  with  bead  or  silk  fringe,  or  strips  of  lace 
!ie  pattern  of  which  is  entirely  formed  of  pearl  beads  and  bugles, 
e  the  general  rules  ;  but  of  course  there  ard  exceptions.  Thus  some  tulle  diosseB 
i  entirely  with  bouillons  or  rudies  arranged  lengthwise  over  the  front  and  back  of 
nd  the  cross  way  oyer  the  sides,  or  the  reverse. 

beautiful  ball-dress  of  white  tulle  over  white  satin  is  made  thus  :  the  tulle  it 

bouiUons,  placed  across  the  front  in  the  shape  of  an  apron.    On  either  side  of  this 

i0  a  border  of  oval  medallions,  made  of  cerise-ooloured  satin  over  stiff  net»  em- 

od  edged  with  pearls,  and  further  trimmed  round  with  a  delicate  border  of  the 

te  marabout  feathers.    These  medallions  do  not,  without  the  feather  fringe, 

>ve  two  inches  in  length  ;  and  they  are  placed  close  one  above  the  other  in  a  border 

3  of  the  front,  and  in  f oor  corved  rows  across  the  front.    Besides  this,  there  ia  a 

der  in  the  middle  of  both  side^  of  tiie  dress,  when  the  booillons  are  plaoed 

and  one  on  either  side  of  the  back  part,  wiiich  is  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  the 

he  booillons  across,  only  there  are  five  corved  rows  of  medallions  instead  of  four, 

ing  longer  at  the  back  than  in  front.    The  low  bodice  is  trimmed  to  oorre^xmd. 

f  the  taut  efuemhle  of  this  toilet  is  light  and  brilliant  in  the  extreme.    The  bright 

yns  with  the  pearls  sparkle  like  jewels  among  the  cloody  folds  of  the  tolle  booH- 

e  marabout  fringes  add  much  grace  and  lightness  to  the  general  ornamentation 

ball-toilet  consists  of  a  dress  of  silver-gray  satin.  The  gored  skirt  forms  a  sweep- 
the  back.  It  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  thick  bouillons  of  white  tulle, 
the  shape  of  rounded  fans,  and  edged  with  a  coral  pattern  of  the  brightest  red« 
inning  in  curves  from  one  set  of  bouillons  to  the  other,  forms  a  sort  of  waved 
>und  the  skirt  Tunic  of  white  tulle  formed  of  narrow  bouillons  di^osed  length- 
t  in  deep  Vandykes  round  the  bottom,  and  bordered  with  a  deep  waved  silk  fringe, 
of  silver-gray  satin,  under  chemisette  and  short  sleeves  of  tulle.  A  branch  of 
«ned  upon  the  right  shoulder,  crossed  over  the  bodice,  and  finished  off  in  two 
inequal  length,  falling  over  the  tunio  under  the  left  arm.  CoifEnre  of  ooral 
match. 

adies  very  freqoently  wear  low  white  moslin  bodices  with  their  evening  toilets, 
ver,  with  tolle,  crape,  and  tarlatan  dresses ;  with  these  the  bodice  or  onder-che- 

the  same  clear  material. 

moslin  bodice  is  eepecially  soitable  with  a  skirt  of  silk  or  foolard,  leno  or  oo- 

-e,  or  silk  grenadine.    It  is  generally  tiinmied  with  velvet,  moire,  or  satin  ribbon 

r  of  the  skirt. 

dace,  bracelets,  and  bandolettes  for  the  hair  are  made  of  the  same  ribbon, 

!i  pearls  or  crystal  beads,  or  spangled  with  tmy  dots,  stars,  or  miniature  birds, 

erflies  in  gold  or  silver. 

d  the  flower- jewels  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  are  the  most  faahionable 

OT  a  yoong  lady's  evening  toilet 

ladies  wear  large  artistic  jewels  in  profusion,  and  also  a  quantity  of  bead  oma- 

large  beads  of  cut  crystal  should  be  either  white  or  amber,  or  of  a  colour  to 
either  the  trimming  or  the  material  of  the  dress. 

ot  yet  doomed  to  wear  our  waistbands  just  under  the  annpits ;  but  bodices  are  all 
lely  short- waisted,  and  with  the  foorrean  dnm  a  lady  appears  to  have  no  waist 
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la  tibe  mfttter  of  oonoiB,  fashion  is  happilj  in  these  days  on  the  side  of  health  and  good 
mse.  The  long,  straight^  tight-laced,  and  unbending  corset  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Ihe  modem  corset  is  short  and  supple,  just  affording  the  necessary  support  to  the  female 
figors  without  compressing  it  in  any  way.    It  is  hooked  in  front,  and  has  no  shoulder- 

A  Teiy  small  waist  is  not  now  considered  the  ideal  of  feminine  beauty ;  a  rounded,  supple 
figure  with  ease  and  grace  of  motion  are  far  more  appreciated. 

And  what  of  crinolines  7  Are  they  oomjdeCely  left  off!  Not  so.  Under-skirts  have  be- 
eome  quite  a  study.    Let  us  explain. 

Wiitk  the  short  dress  a  round  petticoat  with  two  or  three  steel  circles  at  the  bottom  is 
required.  The  petticoat  is  very  much  narrower  than  crinolines  were  formerly ;  but  still  it 
h^  to  make  the  dress  stand  out  nicely  round  the  bottom.  This  out-of-door  juj>on  is  gene- 
rally made  of  coloured  woollen  material.  A  gored  coloured  under-skirt  is  worn  oyer  it,  and 
abofws  under  the  short  dress. 

Ihe  jnpon  intended  to  be  worn  under  a  train-shaped  dress  must^  like  it,  be  train-shaped ; 
nor  is  U  mudi  shorter  than  the  dress.  It  also  has  about  three  steel  circles  round  the 
bottom. 

With  ball  toilets  the  jupon  it  made  of  a  light  elastic  horse-hair  material,  with  only  two 
or  three  reiy  supple  steel  cilvlee  round  the  bottom.  These  under-skirts  are  extremely  long ; 
ft  gored  white  petticoat,  quite  as  long,  is  worn  over  them  ^  then  a  muslin  skirt  only  about  one 
indi  flhOTter  than  the  dress,  trimmed  all  round  with  a  very  deep  pleated  flounce. 

The  under  bodice  should  not  form  part  of  the  under-skirt  It  should  merely  hare  basques 
wldoh  maktt  it  keep  down  nicely. 

The  short  dress  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  yery  far  from  being  universally  adopted, 
eren  walking  dresses  are  made  vary  long,  and  the  fashion  now^  to  loop  them  up  gracefully 
with  an  omftmental  porte-jupe,  formed  of  a  clasp  and  brooch  fastened  iogether  by  delicate 


We  have  nothing  new  to  notice  this  month  in  the  way  of  out-of-door  garments  or  bonnets. 
We  must  wait  until  next  month  to  be  able  to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  spring  fashions. 
8(XDe  very  dressy  bonnets  are  made  of  tulle  or  crape ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  still  of 
plahi  or  terry  v^vet. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION-PLATE. 

Ball  Toilbt. — Fancy  coiffure  adorned  with  roses.  Upper  dress  of  pink  glac6  silk  cut  in 
the  Princess  diape,  with  a  long  train  behind  and  open  in  front,  over  a  tulle  skirt  studded  with 
loses.  The  upper  drees  is  ornamented  with  long  sprays  of  foliage  with  roses,  and  trimmed 
ftU  round  with  deep  white  lace. 

Walkeno  OB  YiSTTiNO  ToiLBT. — A  dress  of  plain  green  silk,  also  in  the  Princess  shape. 
The  ornamentation  consists  of  light-black  gimp  trimmings  and  silk  buttons,  the  latter  being 
placed  all  the  way  down  the  skirt.  Velvet  bonnet  with  a  round  crown.  The  brim  is  very 
Bsnow  at  the  back  and  front,  but  gets  gradually  wider  at  the  side.  It  is  adorned  with  long 
pearls  and  jet  pendants.    Wide  ribbon  strings. 

COffTUME  FOB   A  LITTLE  GiBL  THBBB  YEAB8  OLD.— A  tullc  dreSS  loopcd  Up  with  blue 

lilk  Btn^  over  a  pleated  blue  silk  skirt.    White  pleated  chemisette.    Blue  silk  corslet  with 
iDiall  ribbon  bows  on  the  shoulders. 


LOVELIEST   WORDS. 


BOCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 


BackwaBd,  tarn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your  flight ; 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night ; 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echolees  shore, 
Take  me  again  to  yoor  heart,  as  of  yore ; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care. 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair ; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep ; 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Backward,  flow  backward,  O  tide  of  the  years  ; 

I  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears, — 

Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain, — 

Take  them,  and  give  me  my  childhood  again ! 

I  have  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay, 

Weary  of  flinging  my  soul- wealth  away ; 

Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap ; 

Bock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue. 
Mother,  0  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you ! 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed  and  &ded,  our  faces  between : 
Yet,  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain, 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again. 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep  ; 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Over  my  heart,  in  the  days  that  are  flown. 
No  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone ; 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures, 
Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours. 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain. 
Slumber  s  soft  calms  o*er  my  heavy  lids  creep ; 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old ; 
Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead  to  night, 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light ; 
For  with  its  sunny- edged  shadows  once  more 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore ; 
Lovingly,  softly  its  bright  billows  sweep ; 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  ^eep ! 
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Mother,  domt  mother,  the  years  have  been  long 
Since  I  het  listened  your  InUaby  song : 
Sing,  then,  and  nnto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 
Womanhood*s  years  have  been  only  a  dreauL 
Clasped  to  yonr  heart  in  a  loving  embrace, 
With  yonr  light  lashes  jnst  sweeping  my  £aoe, 
Kerer  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep, 
Bock  ma  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep  I 

[Good  music  has  been  wedded  to  this,  and  the  song  is  deservedly  a  ^vonrite;  bnt 
tbepoem  is  not  printed  whok^  some  veraei  being  omitted,  in  the  music-sheet.] 


BLESSED  DBEAMS. 


The  snnseVs  smile  had  left  the  sky, 

The  moon  rose  calm  and  fair, 
As  low  a  little  maiden  knelt 

To  breathe  her  nightly  prayer ; 
And  thus  her  brief  petition  rose. 

In  simple  words  and  few : 
"  Dear  Lord,  please  send  us.  blessed  dreams, 

And  let  them  all  come  true." 

0, 1  have  stood  in  temples  grand. 

Where  in  the  rainbowed  gloom 
Bose  pompons  prayers  from  j^estly  lips 

Throngh  clouds  of  dense  perfume  ; 
But  never  one  has  seemed  to  me 

So  guileless,  pure,  and  new : 
"  Dear  Lord,  please  send  us  blessed  dreams, 

And  let  them  all  come  true." 

Ak  I  Sttle  maiden  knAalmg  there 

Beneath  the  sunset  skies. 
What  need  have  we  of  other  prayer 

Than  yours,  so  sweet  and  wise  ? 
Henceforth  I  breathe  no  studied  plea, 

But  bow  and  pray  with  you : 
"  Dear  Lord,  please  send  us  blessed  dreams, 

And  let  them  all  come  true." 
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FURS. 


"  The  fur  iimt  wanns  a  imnugoh,  wanned  a  bear/* — Pope. 

FBOM  remote  times  man  has  made  use  of  the  skins  of  animals  as  clothing.    At 
first,  no  donbt,  from  neoearitj,  but  afterwards  for  ornament. 

The  skins  used  in  the  earij  ages  of  the  world  must  haye  been  yery  rough  si 
compared  with  the  delicately  prepared  furs  of  the  present  day ;  although  the  art  of 
dressing  them  undoubtedly  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection  among  the  Asqmm 
and  ancient  Persians.  The  Assyrians  used  the  soft  skins  of  aniynals  to  coyer  the  couoheB 
and  ground  in  their  tents ;  and  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  represented  as 
being  clothed  in  skins — Mnetm  wearing  the  skin  of  a  lion  as  an  outer  garment,  and 
Aloestis  that  of  a  Libyan  bear. 

Propertius  designates  the  earlier  senators  as  peltaii;  but  the  Romans  of  later  periods 
regarded  tJie  use  of  skins  as  fitted  only  for  barbarous  times  and  people,  associating  it 
with  the  sayage  tribes  on  their  frontiers.* 

Furs  proper  may  be  described  as  being  those  skins  which  haye,  under  the  hair 
which  giyes  the  colour,  a  woolly  feltable  fluff,  as  may  be  obseryed  on  blowing  aside  the 
outer  hairs  of  ermine,  sable,  luure,  or  rabbit ;  while  the  hair  which  is  not  for  will  be 
found  on  the  ddn  of  the  lion,  dog,  monkey,  ox,  or  leopard. 

It  is  probable  that  the  art  of  dressing  furs,  as  distinguished  from  skins,  was  carried 
on  with  great  skill  about  the  second  and  third  centuries,  as  at  that  time  fur  dresses  be- 
came yery  popular  among  the  Romans ;  and  JBlianus,  writing  in  the  third  centuiy, 
speaks  of  the  skins  of  the  Pontic  mouse  (most  probably  the  ermine,  so  named  from 
Airmenia,  to  which  country  it  was  introduced  from  northern  regions  at  an  earlier 
period)  haying  been  sent  to  Persia  to  be  sewn  together  to  form  warm  dresses. 

The  fur  of  the  beayer,  then  known  as  the  Pohtic  dog,  was  in  use,  either  in  the  skin 
or  for  manufacturing  fabrics,  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  the  sable  was  not  known  until 
many  ages  later,  it  haying  been  brou^t  by  ike  Russians  from  Siberia. 

In  early  periods  furs  and  skins  appear  to  haye  formed  the  chief  riches  of  the  north- 
em  European  countries ;  they  were  neariy  the  sole  exports ;  taxes  were  paid  with 
them,  and  they  were  the  medium  of  exchange.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  western 
districts  of  America  in  the  latt^  part  of  the  last  century ;  and  the  practice  still  con- 
tinues among  the  Indians. 

Furs  were  yery  generally  used  in  tiie  eleyenth  century,  and  in  Hbe  twelfth  it  became 
the  fashion  to  dye  them,  chiefly  of  a  red  oolour. 

During  the  Crusades  the  beauty  and  extrayagasoe  of  the  furs  worn  by  the  princes 
of  Western  Europe,  while  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  had  become  notorious  ;  and 
Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Philip  11.  of  France,  in  order  to  check  this  growing  extra- 
yaganoe,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  resolyed  that  in  the  crusade  they  were  then 
undertaking  neither  should  wear  ermine,  sable,  or  other  costly  furs. 

Although  the  use  of  furs  had  become  so  general  with  the  higher  classes,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  use  of  skins  was  still  common  among  them  as  well  as  among  the  lower  classes. 
Shakespeare  in  King  John  mentions  the  lion*s  skin  as  a  robe  of  honour. 

The  use  of  ike  most  co&tly  furs  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  restricted  to  the 

*  Herodotus  mentioiui  the  tiM  of  ■eal-skins  by  those  living  near  the  Caspiui  Soa ;  and  Cmmi 
speaks  of  the  Germans  being  partly  clothed  in  the  skins  of  reindeer. 
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royil  familieB  and  the  nobility,  and  they  thus  became  diatinctiye  marks  and  badges  of 
nok,  and  ao  were  introdnced  into  armorial  bearings.  To  such  an  extravagance  had 
the  use  of  fnr  airiyed  in  this  century,  that  746  ermine  skins  were  required  for  lining 
one  of  Louis  DL*s  surooats.  He,  however,  afterwards  followed  the  example  of  Richard 
and  Phihp,  and  abstained  from  the  use  of  expensive  furs.  In  the  same  century  (1252) 
Maroo  Polo  found  ermine  and  other  rich  skins  used  to  line  the  tents  of  the  Khan  of 
TarUiy,  which  had  been  brought  from  countries  far  north,  ^*  the  land  of  darkness.'* 

It  is  probable  they  were  worn  generally  in  England  during  the  next  century,  as  in 
1337  their  use  was  prohibited  by  Edward  III.  to  all  persons  unable  to  expend^  100/. 
t-year. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  a  direct  trade  in  fur  was  opened  between  England  and 
Rnsria,  the  fur  trade  of  Western  Europe  having  before  that  time  been  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants.  The  Czar  sent  presents  of  fur  to  Queens 
Mary  and  £liziU)eth ;  but  the  latter  prohibited  the  wearing  of  any  but  native  furs, 
and  the  trade  consequently  soon  languished  and  died  out.  Many  choice  furs  were 
Ivou^  into  Europe  from  Siberia,  which  was  conquered  by  Bussia  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  its  tribute  was  paid  in  furs ;  but  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  the  supply  of  modem  furs  was  now  being  opened  by  the  discovery  and  colonisation 
of  North  America. 

The  fnr  trade  was  begun  by  the  French  settlers  at  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
and  consisted  in  bartering  fire-arms,  ammunition,  cloth,  spirits,  and  other  articles  in 
demand  among  the  Indians,  for  beaver  and  other  skins. 

The  other  settlers  soon  learned  the  value  of  the  pelts  of  the  various  animals  found 
inhabiting  the  wild  forests  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  that  vast  continent,  and  col- 
lected large  quantities  of  skins,  finding  an  increased  demand  for  them  on  every  arrival 
from  the  mother  country.  The  importance  of  this  trade  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  English  merchants ;  and  after  a  successful  experimental  expedition,  Prince  Bupert, 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Craven,  and  others,  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  U. 
in  1670,  granting  them  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  over  an  enormous  territory  in  the 
n<»them  part  of  North  America.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Hudson's  Bay 
Ccmpany. 

Furs,  being  entirely  the  produce  of  nature,  cannot  be  cultivated  or  increased,  oon- 
aequently  their  value  depends  not  only  on  fashion,  but  on  the  supplies  received.  The 
weather  has  great  influence  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  furs  obtained,  consequently 
the  for  trade  is  both  difficult  and  uncertidn,  the  value  of  the  different  articles  some- 
times rising  and  falling  as  much  as  100,  200,  or  300  per  cent  in  a  year,  and  even  in 
some  instances  in  as  short  a  period  as  one  month  only. 

The  great  sources  of  our  supply  of  furs  are  North  America,  Bussia,  and  Siberia, 
although  many  other  countries  produce  very  useful  and  elegant  pelts. 

It  is  probable  that  the  productiveness  of  Siberia  in  valuable  furs  was  in  the  first 
instance  one  great  inducement  to  the  Bussians  to  desire  the  possession  of  that  r^on. 
The  animals  producing  the  finest  furs  abound  in  the  northern  and  arctic  regions,  and 
are  in  the  finest  condition  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  before  the  animal  has  reached 
nistare  age  ;  so  that  the  hunters  necessarily  undergo  very  great  privations  in  the  pur- 
nut  of  their  prey,  and  frequently  lose  their  lives  in  their  venturesome  and  toilsome 
occapation. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  almost  every  country  which  produces  and  exports  furs 
imports  for  its  own  consumption  those  of  some  other  place.  It  is  seldom  that  a  fur  is 
lued  in  the  country  where  it  is  found,  though  great  quantities  generaUy  may  be  re- 
quired for  that  Gountry*s  consumption. 

As  skins  are  sent  to  market,  they  are  usually  merely  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  a  fire 
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though  some  of  the  small  skhis  ar»  ioiaetimeq  first  steeped  in  a  sohitioa  of  ahan,  the 
object  being  to  render  the  pelt  perfeoUy  drj,  so  tiiat  when  packed  it  will  not  be  liible 
to  deeay.  In  large  stores  great  care  is  required  to  preserve  the  skim  from  damp  and 
&om  the  ravages  of  moth ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  strewn  mth  camphor,  and 
turned  over  every  few  weeks,  uid  eac^  beaten  with  a  stick,  so  as  to  oanse  the  woraas 
of  the  moths  to  fall  out,  when  they  are  at  (moe  crushed.  linnaras  mentioas  no  len 
than  five  species  of  mo^  which  prey  upon  doth  and  fur.  No  sooner  is  the  worm 
hatched  than  it  eats  tiirough  the  fur,  and  continues  inoreasii^ly  destructive  until  it 
arrives  at  its  full  growth,  when  it  passes  into  the  chrysalis  state,  and  then  emerges 
a  perfect  moth. 

Damp  is  also  a  great  source  of  decay ;  the  delicate  structure  of  the  fine  fur  being 
utterly  destroyed  by  damp  in  a  very  few  days.  This  fact  is  well  known,  and  made 
use  of  by  the  leather  manufacturers,  who  having  wetted  the  skins  allow  them  to 
remain  for  about  a  week  in  a  damp  cellar,  when  the  hair  can  be  pulled  out  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

It  is  evid^it  ttom  these  observations  that  in  order  to  preserve  furs  fhey  must  be 
kept  dry  and  free  from  moth.  After  being  used  in  moist  or  rainy  weather,  they  should 
be  at  once  dried  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  fire,  and  when  put  away  during  the 
summer  should  be  combed  and  beaten  with  a  smaU  cane  and  very  carefully  wrapped  in 
dry  brown  pupet ;  or,  better,  sewn  up  in  a  linen  bag,  as  none  of  the  moths  preying  upon 
wool  or  fur  will  penetrate  linen.  During  the  sununer  they  should  be  taken  out,  beaten, 
and  aired  about  once  a  month ;  and  wi^  these  precauticms  the  most  delicate  fuis  may 
be  preserved  for  many  years. 

In  preparing  or  dressing  furs  the  skins  are  subjected  to  various  prooeases  by  dif^- 
ent  manufacturers ;  but  the  course  usually  adopted  with  ike  fine  ornamental  kinds  is 
to  place  them  in  tubs  witii  rancid  butter,  where  they  are  trampled  and  turned  aboat 
tor  several  hours ;  the  felt  thus  becomes  soft  and  pliable  as  if  partially  tanned :  in  the 
next  process  they  are  scraped  over  a  bhmt  iron,  which  removes  loose  pieces  of  int^- 
ment,  and  reducea  the  thickness  of  the  pelt ;  after  which,  in  order  to  remove  all  traces 
of  grease,  they  are  trampled  with  a  mixture  of  sawdust  (that  of  mahogany  being  pre- 
ferred), occasionally  heated,  and  the  fur  combed ;  by  this  process  the  grease  is  entirely 
removed,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  cutter,  who  shapes  them  for  the  various  purposes 
for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

The  cutting  requires  considerable  skill  to  avoid  waste ;  the  some  shades  oi  ooloar 
have  to  be  selected  by  a  good  workman,  and  so  worked  together  Uiat  each  mufC,  collar, 
or  other  article,  is  made  to  possess  the  same  idiade  of  colour  throughout.  The  various 
joinings  of  the  furs  are  concealed  by  the  linings  when  the  articles  are  finished. 

The  inferior  furs  are  frequently  dyed  to  imitate  the  superior  specimens.  Some  dif- 
ficulty has  attended  this,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  skins  the  dye  can  only  be  used  in  a 
cold  state ;  but  l^e  practice  has  been  so  far  successful,  ihai  the  dyed  colour  in  sable  has 
frequently  been  found  as  durable  as  that  of  i^ins  in  their  natural  state. 

Babbit  and  other  inferior  furs  are  also  dyed  with  considerable  success  in  such 
colours  as  are  suitable  to  the  prevailing  taste. 

An  evidence  of  tiie  extent  of  tiie  fur  trade,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are 
nearly  six  million  fur  skins  imported  into  England  annually. 

At  an  early  day,  we  shall  write  of  particular  furs  and  skins,  and  the  animab  which 
bear  them. 
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OnroEBBBEAB  LoAP. — Three  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  treade,  half 
pound  of  moist  sugar,  nine  ounces  of  butter,  half  ounce  of  ginger,  one  ounce  of  carrawagrs, 
bilf  ounce  of  allspice,  six  drachms  of  potash,  one  egg,  and  three  and  a  half  wineglaawfah  of 
vftter ;  put  the  sugar,  water,  butter,  and  potash,  in  a  pan,  and  dissolye  it  oyer  the  fire,  mix 
with  the  treacle ;  when  cool,  add  the  o^ier  ingredients,  butter  the  moulds,  and  proceed  a^  tor 
fcwad  loayes ;  bake  in  rather  a  slow  oven. 

Imfhual  Ginoebbbbad. — Half  pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream,  one  pound  of  raw 
iogar,  one  pound  of  fine  flour,  one  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  one  ounce  of  candied  peel  shred 
fine ;  mix  with  the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Drop  in  small  pieces  on  tins,  bake  in  a  iJow  oven. 
Pat  in  the  flour  lart. 

Puff-Pastk. — ^Half  poxmd  of  flour,  six  ounces  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  lard.  Boll  the 
batter  and  lard  with  plenty  of  flour ;  rub  about  one  oxmce  of  butter  with  the  flour,  and  make 
into  a  paste  with  a  little  cold  water;  roll  it  out,  and  lay  the  rolled  butter  and  lard  upon  it;  roll 
H  aQ  tc^gether  two  or  three  times. 

CuBTABD. — Mix  two  oonees  of  ground  rioe  with  a  pint  of  new  milk  quite  smooth,  add  one 
piit  of  oieam,  quarter  gill  of  brandy,  and  six  eggs ;  sweeten  to  taste,  and  boil  gently  over  a 
ilov  fire,  itizTing  all  the  time  to  a  proper  thickness.    Put  into  cups  or  glasses. 

LnoH  Cbxax  WITH017T  Cbkax.— One  pint  of  spring  water,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  the 
^tes  of  four  eggs  beaten  very  veH  Pare  the  lemons  very  thin,  and  let  the  peel  lie  two 
hoars  in  the  wmter ;  flien  strain  it  off,  add  the  juice  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  sweeten  to  your 
tute ;  bofi  till  it  is  rather  thick,  stirring  all  the  time ;  then  put  into  cups  or  glasses. 

Littlb  Cakxb. — Half  poxmd  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream,  half  pound  of  sugar  sifted,  five 
CRB— leaving  out  one  white — ^well  beaten,  half  pound  of  currants,  a  little  orange-peel,  citron, 
aad  ratafia,  quarter  pound  of  flour  ;  mix  and  bake  on  tins. 

GOFIBS. — One  pound  of  flour,  one  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  a  teacupful  of  cream,  and  a 
spoonful  of  yeast ;  set  it  before  the  Are  to  rise,  fill  the  irons  with  the  batter,  and  bake  on  a 
Sudle  over  the  fire. 

Hull  Cbsbseoakbs. — Beat  six  ounces  of  butter  to  a  cream,  add  to  it  two  eggs  frothed 
ttd  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  three  ounces  of  currants,  eight  drops  of  eosenoe  of  lemoa, 
ttd  six  ounces  of  ground  rice,  creed,  and  well  mixed  with  a  lUtle  brandy ;  line  patty-pans  with 
pofi-paste,  fill,  and  bake. 

Bice  Blakomangb. — Mix  two  tablespoonsful  of  ground  riee  to  a  etifE  paste  w^  a  little 
cold  milk,  stir  it  well  tiU  smooth  into  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  then  boil  ten  minutes,  stirring  all 
the  time ;  flavour  with  almond  or  lenum  esKuoe,  and  sweeten  to  tsste ;  pour  directly  iivko  a 
iBOQld  previously  dipped  in  cold  water. 

Wine  Biscuits. — Bub  into  one  pound  of  flour  four  ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar;  make  into  a  thin  paete,  with  one  egg  and  a  spoonful  (or  more  if  required)  of 
^Itt^  eveam ;  put  currants  to  one  half,  and  carraways  to  the  other ;  cut  in  shapes,  and  bake  on 
tios. 
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OUR  DRAWING-ROOM. 


TT  is  pretty  generally  ftdmitted  that  we  are  most  of  qb  more  ready  to  point  out  the  datiM 
^  and  responsibilities  of  other  people  than  we  are  to  study  and  dlsohai^  our  own.  The 
following  hints,  from  the  pen  of  a  boy  writer,  which  have  come  into  our  hands,  may  possiblj 
be  interesting  to  young  Englishftvni^  seeing  they  were  written  for  young  Bngliahffi^ii.  It  Ib 
good  to  know  what  is  the  duty  of  the  opposite  sex— of  course  we  know  all  about  our  own. 

**  It  is  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  give  a  little  friendly  oounsel  to  saoh  readers  as  msy 
be  patroniidng  this,  unfortunately,  too  much  abused  fashion.  I  will  ei^vpoae  I  am  ad- 
dressing  a  youHi  of  sixteen.  I  will  oommenoe  by  asking  him  if  he  knows  the  obligations 
it  inoors.  Whan  a  yovih  (say  an  apprentice)  falls  in  love  at  this  age,  he  U  not  expected  to 
marry  nsiil  after  ha  is  out  of  his  time ;  and  during  the  period  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  he 
has  little  idianoe  of  saving  towards  *'*^^f<"g  a  home.  In  this  case  he  has  to  shorten  himself 
oonsiderably  to  get  a  decent  home  in  a  reascmable  period— jMuiioidarly  if  he  is  only  a 
oonmion  workman  with  thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  she  a  workman's  daughter.  An  honour- 
able young  man  might  be  able  to  get  a  houM  in  twelve  months  sufficient  to  begin  with,  and 
lely  upon  adding  to  it  afterwards,  which  is  a  very  foolish  idea,  for  it  is  very  likely  he  will 
have  a  fast-increasing  family,  and  thus,  instead  of  saving  for  a  home,  spend  all  in  food  and 
olothing.  Thus  he  will  remain  in  the  same  position  in  which  he  started.  This  is  too  often 
one  of  the  results  of  juvenile  courtship.  I  will  now  consider  it  in  anotiier  light.  Toong 
persons  are  fond  of  company,  and  courtship  takes  away  some  of  its  charms.  Tiie  youag 
lady  will  not,  unless  she  is  a  flirt  (flirts,  I  hope,  are  not  very  plentiful),  go  out  vrithout  her 
beau,  and  vice  Mrao.  Kow  if  from  any  cause  one  is  prevented  from  going,  the  other  feels  it 
is  his  or  her  duty  not  to  go ;  thus  depriving  themselves  of  one  of  the  most  CMential  delights 
of  youth.  Itis  a  very  great  sin  on  the  partof  a  youth  to  trifle  with  a  girL  Girishave  very  im- 
pressible matures,  and  feel  any  little  attention  offered  them,  oftentimes  in  a  veiy  different  sense 
to  what  it  is  intended.  When  in  the  company  of  a  girl,  unless  you  wish  to  engage  her  aflee- 
tions,  you  should  be  very  careful  what  you  say  to  her ;  for  I  am  sure  no  right-minded  boy 
would  wish  to  wound  a  girPs  feelings.  It  may  hi4>pen  that  a  girl  faXis  in  love,  but  her 
modesty  prevents  her  acknowledging  it.  In  such  a  case  it  is  very  dangerous  for  the  youth 
she  idols  to  utter  one  sentence  that  implies  he  is  partial  to  her ;  for  it  is  likely  to  kindle 
a  fire  in  her  heart  not  easily  quenched.  A  girPs  love  is  a  priceless  gem,  and  diould  be 
held  sacred.  I  will  conclude  by  appending  a  few  rules  for  young  oourtiers  to  woA 
from  :  Don't  think  of  courtship  till  you  have  attained  twenty-two»  and  then  not  unless  you 
have  made  a  provision  for  a  home.  Do  not  marry  a  girl  for  her  beauty  onliff  but  for  her 
virtues ;  these  are,  industry,  cleanliness,  and  temperance  {not  teetatdUtm'),  And  above  all 
have  a  wife  of  the  same  temper  and  qualities  as  yourself.  ALCBSTEa" 

J.  B.  F. — The  Queen  opened  parliament  in  person  with  the  semi-stale  observed  last  year. 
''  In  state,'*  means  the  gilded  coach  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured  horses,  with  two  foot- 
men at  each  door,  and  a  yeoman  of  the  guard  at  each  wheel,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  the 
Life  Guards.    "  Semi-state*'  means  all  but  the  state  coach. 

Thos.  J.  B.*s  Ihies  on  Jack  Tar  are  respectfully  declined. 

Ladt  Lislb. — ^We  cannot  undertake  to  state  when  the  end  of  the  world  will  be,  but  it 
may  be  interesting  to  L.  L.  to  know  what  people  have  said  about  it.  We  quote  from  a  cor- 
Mpondent  of  the  CarlUle  Emam/in§r: 

1.  The  Jews  had  an  anoient  doctrine,  that  tiie  world  will  last  6000  years— 2000  before  the 
Law,  2000  under  the  Law,  and  2000  under  the  Qospei 
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1  Zheie  wu  a  time  wkn  tbe  dnratien  of  th*  wodd  wms  tiiooght  to  be  bound  np  wUK 
Ait  if  the  Boman  Bmpira^  and  every  oomet^  eveiy  earthquftke,  wm  regarded  as  a  porte&t  of 


1  Oa  being  aaked  by  th*  Biehep  of  Salooe  whether  the  end  of  the  earth  was  near,  St« 
ii^vtme  re|)lied  that  in  all  probabiliij  a  few  years'  respite  would  be  g^ven  to  it. 

!i  FroM  year  to  year,  however,  the  date  of  the  orash  was  put  back,  and  finally  the  end  of 
the  niath  eectuiy  wae  fixed  upon,  when  there  was  a  special  expectation  and  dread,  lasting 
til  tlie  year  1000,  which  had  been  dednitely  fixed  upon  as  the  wind-up  of  all  things.    During 
tM  ttmJboTy  many  grants  of  estates  were  made  to  the  churches  and  monasteries,  under  the 
^ionnala,  Thrmino  mundi  apprepinquante — ^*  Whereas  the  end  of  the  world  being  nigh  !" 

5.  In  II 79,  astrologers  sent  letters  all  over  the  worid  announcing  that  the  world  would 
mtif  end  in  September  1186,  amidst  storms  and  thunder. 

fi.  In  1524,  there  was  great  terror,  as  John  Stoffler,  a  German  seer,  had  foretold  an  uni- 
voal  deluge  for  the  following  February.  In  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  thousands 
fied  to  the  hills,  and  a  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Alcala  built  himself  a  boat  raised  on  four 
pdlso.  When  rain  began  to  fall  in  February,  people  said,  "  Now  it  beginneth  I**  The  four 
Vttks  passing  over  weU,  the  astrologer,  says  an  old  writer,  "  for  his  excuse,  sayed  &at  in  his 
ttnqratation  he  had  mistaken  and  miscounted  in  their  number  an  hundred  years.** 

7.  In  1586,  the  Sieur  Andreas  announced  that  in  two  years  the  world  would  come  to  an 
ad,  and  that  **  immediately  afterward'*  all  power  would  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks 

8.  Whieton  predicted  the  crisis  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

9.  A  Frenchman,  M.  Turien,  taught  that  **  Anti-Christianism  was  bom  about  the  year 
1^;  it  shall  die  about  the  year  1710.  This  may  happen  sooner ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  it 
on  go  much  further  than  1714.**    He  fixed  the  millennium  for  1785. 

10.  Kchard  Brothers,  an  oracle  in  1790,  proclaimed,  '*  that  the  very  loud  and  unusual 
kind  of  thunder  heard  in  January  last  was  the  voice  of  the  angel  mentioned  in  the  I8th  of 
Berelation  ;**  and  fixed  the  15th  of  August  1793  for  the  destruction  of  London. 

11.  <*  Write,  write,  the  Spirit  eay%  Write,'*  prophesied  an  old  woman  in  Suffolk  94  years 
afs, "  Hw  fi%fa  Priest  shall  never  have  another  Chrkstmas  dinner  T* 

12.  Dr.  CummiDg  says  it  will  come  during  the  present  year  ;  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  says  he 
^*t  think  so,  "  because  the  twopenny-ha'penny  prophets  #ay  it  nilV* 

A  Correspondent  who  asks  for  some  lines  of  poetry  appropriate  for  a  specific  object  willy 
ve  think,  find  these  lines  of  ELirke  White  suited  to  the  purpose  : 

*^  It  is  net  that  my  lot  is  low 
That  bids  this  silent  tear  to  flow ; 
It  is  not  grief  that  makes  me  moan — 

It  is  that  I  am  all  alone. 

•        ••••• 

Yet  in  my  dreams  a  form  I  view 
That  thinks  on  me,  and  loves  me  too ; 
I  start,  and  when  the  vision*B  flown, 
I  weep  that  I  am  all  alone  1** 

Does  tiie  hair  grow  after  death  7  is  the  grim  question  submitted  to  us  by  a  young  lady,  who 
^  chosen  for  herself  the  infelicitous  name  of  Ionokamub. — ^Tes,  in  some  instances  it  does ; 
bot  the  instanoea  are  unoommon.  Who  is  the  best  singer  of  the  present  day  7  Nay,  we  de- 
dine  to  throw  the  apple  of  discord  :  this  we  may  say,  that,  for  the  present,  Gnsi  deserves  all 
^  crowns  she  won  in  her  youth  and  in  maturity  ;  we  suppose  none  of  her  gifted  daughters 
vfll  complain  of  this.  Iqnobahtts  naively  ad^  *'  What  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  patience 
Toa  mnst  have  to  answer  the  number  of  foolish  questions  that  are  put  to  you  !**  Patience  : 
1*  a  t  i  e  n  0  e— it  is  an  editorial  virtue,  and  we  trust  we  are  not  deficient  in  ii;  but  sometimes 
til  sorely  tried.  Hyde  Park  :  Ignoramus  wants  to  know  the  size  of  it — It  comprises  over  888 
*oet.  It  was  formed  and  enclosed  by  Henry  VIIL  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  site  waa 
part  of  the  ancient  manor  of  Hyde,  held  by  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster.  The  deer 
^vehonted  in  Hyde  Park  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elisabeth  ;  there  were  horse  and  foot  raoes 
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tiiere  in  the  time  of  Charles  L  The  seoond  Charles  enelosed  it  with  a  briok  irmll ;  Oarolme, 
wife  of  George  II.,  formed  the  Serpentine  out  of  the  pools  and  swamps  which  then  ooiered 
the  Ibw  grounds.  The  drive  along  the  Serpentine  is  called  the  **  Lady's  Mile,**  and  during  the 
season  exhibits,  between  five  and  seven,  a  brilliant  array  of  carriages.  Eotten  Bow — a  cor- 
ruption of  Boute  du  Roi,  the  King's  Road,  is  devoted  to  equestrianism  ;  no  carriage  but  the 
sovereign's  being  allowed  to  enter  it  The  Park  is  entered  by  several  gates, — ^Albert  Gate, 
Cumberland  Gate,  Hyde- Park  Comer,  Marble  Arch,  etc.,  which  etc.  includes  the  Park  railings 
which  "  fell"  in  the  recent  demonstration,  and  over  which  the  people  passed  as  by  a  new  en- 
trance to  the  Park.    Kensington  Gardens  adjoin  the  Park,  and  cover  an  extent  of  358  acres. 

A  Troubled  One  may  find  plenty  of  opportunities  of  doing  good  and  being  -very  use- 
ful, if  she  will  but  seek  for  them.  In  a  book  recently  published  by  Bentley,  written  by  Lady  Her- 
bert, and  called  Three  Phatet  of  Christian  Love^  there  is  a  memoir  of  Mdlle.  Yictorine  deGal- 
ard  Terraube.    The  writer  prefaces  it  with  these  remarks  :  "  In  this  nineteenth  century,  when 
to  be  brilliant,  to  be  '  fast,*  and  to  be  admired,  seem  to  be  the  main  object  of  English  girls, 
when  the  style  of  conversation  among  themselves  is  such  as  to  lower  instead  of  raising  their 
moral  tone,  and  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  doubtful  popular  novels  still  further  vitiates  their 
natural  purity  and  good  taste,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  give  a  short  English  version 
of  the  life  of  a  young  French  lady  lately  dead — a  girl  of  high  birth  and  station,  leading  out- 
wardly the  common  life  of  other  girls  in  a  similar  position  ;  hoping  that  some  of  our  young 
readers  may  be  induced  to  follow  so  bright  an  example."    The  example  of  this  young  Isdy 
consists  in  her  steady  resolve  to  live  for  others  and  not  to  please  herself.    She  was  religious, 
but  she  did  not  set  up  for  being  a  monitor  and  exemplar  to  her  parents  and  firiends.    She  was 
practical  enough  to  see  that  aspiration  was  not  action,  and  therefore  without  any  show,  any 
indulgence  in  religious  enthusiasm,  she  filled  with  simplicity  and  diligence  the  common  duties 
she  was  called  on  to  discharge, — a  light  in  the  home,  a  blessing  to  aU  ;  earning  the  name  of 
friend  amongst  the  poor,  but  carefully  avoiding  any  ostentatious  di^lay. 

M.  H.  H. — Tatting  Patterns  and  some  excellent  instructions,  with  illustrative  engravings, 
have  been  in  hand  some  time,  and  will  duly  appear.   See  EnglishwomafCs  Domestic  Magasi»f^ 

An  Old  Subscriber  may  rely  on  our  best  attention.  The  pattern  will  be  given  in  dae 
course. 

C.  C— We  are  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  kind  letter.  By  all  means  we  excuse  what  you 
mention,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  better  next  time ;  it  is  only  when  arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption appear  at  the  point  of  the  pen  that  we  fall  to  and  expose  shortcomings.  You  are 
evidently  a  very  good  girl. 

Excelsior. — ^We  do  not  know  the  picture  to  which  you  allude. 

CuRLTHEAD. — ^You  arc  very  young  to  think  of  wearing  false-— O,  we  b^  pardon,  addi- 
tional— ^hair ;  but  if  you  will  wear  it,  you  can  procure  the  curls  you  mention  at  Mr.  Staoej*6, 
Cranboum-street,  W.C.  Curls  of  the  length  you  require  are  6#.  each  ;  the  curl  chignons  are 
10s,  6d,,  and  the  tight  coils  the  same  price. 

MiKNiB. — ^The  ''Bon  Clasp**  can  only  be  obtained  of  the  inventors,  Stacey  and  Co., 
Cranboum-street,  W.C.    It  is  sent  post-free,  Is,  Sd,,  with  full  directions  for  use. 

One  Uninitiated. — No ;  the  practice  is  convenient,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  eti- 
quette. 

Elise. — The  bow  should  be  returned  ;  the  fact  of  the  gentleman  being  with  a  friend  of 
your  own  is  a  guarantee  of  his  respectability. 

X.  Y.  Z. — ^There  is  an  illustrated  edition  of  the  poems  of  Jean  Ingelow,  published  by  Long- 
mans. 

LizzLE. — Names,  whatever  Juliet,  who,  by  the  way,  was  only  a  love-sick  girl,  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  are  really  of  importance.  It  is  well  to  have  a  good  name,  a  name  of  good  signi- 
ficance, and  "  then  to  answer  to  our  names.** 
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A  SuBSCSiBBB  FBOH  THS  BsGiNKiNa  ifl  thsukad  for  her  kind  letter ;  and  we  aaeoie  her 
to  she  need  be  under  no  appreheniion  thmt  there  will  be  any  falling  off  in  the  literarjrmerii 
door  Magasine.  Oar  ocnrespondent  eajrs  the  ** axe  is  more  oonvenlent,  and  the  type  is  im- 
{HQifed ;  the  ooHj  ihingB  that  had  to  be  found  fault  with  in  its  former  state.'*  Exactly  so  ; 
ftiae  had  to  be  remedied,  and  we  are  right  glad  that  our  alterations  meet  the  approbation  of 
OBf  friends. 

A  Disappointed  Sitbsobibeb  is  assured  that  she  stands  alone ;  her  letter  is  the  only  one 
ttiit  has  reached  us  complaining  of  the  changes  made  in  the  Magasine.  We  regret  muoh  that 
she  is  dissatisfied,  and  is  stUliBolined  to  say,  "  The  old  is  better.'*  This,  we  trust,  will  not  be 
leog  her  opinion.    We  belicTe  the  old  friend  with  the  new  face  will  gain  upon  acquaintance. 

Ida. — The  tale  of  *'  Loyc  and  Duty'Vwas  completed  in  the  last  number  of  the  old  series  of 
The  Youno  Englishwoman.  Your  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  cooking-recipes  shall  have 
oar  best  attention. 

KiLLiB. — ^The  symbols  were  chosen  on  account  of  their  being  the  best  known  in  the  conn- 
tries  they  symbolise — ^the  rose  for  England,  the  thistle  for  Scotland,  the  shamrock  for  Ire- 
iiiid,  and  the  leek  lor  Wales.  When  the  rose  was  first  chosen  as  the  sjrmbol  of  England 
Bwith  certainty  unknown.  The  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  united  in  Henry  VIL,  were 
odi  distinguished  by  a  rose ;  hence  the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  The  trefoil  of  Ireland  is  said  to 
b?e  been  adopted  as  a  sign  of  honour  on  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity  by  St. 
Pitrick,  about  433.  The  thistle  of  Scotland  with  its  motto  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
^  James  V.  from  the  Bourbons  abont  1640.  The  adoption  of  the  Welsh  leek  is  uncertain  ;  it 
ii  known  to  hare  been  assumed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  by  the  body-guard  of  Henry  VII. 

Another  Ksllt  wishes  to  [  dispose  of  a  quantity  of  used  English  postage-stamps.  Can 
117  one  of  our  fair  sisterhood,  or  those  belonging  to  them,  assist  tiie  sale,  or  state  whether  to 
obtain  a  sale  be  probable  7 

FAR  AWAY. 

Far  away  her  thoughts  are  wandering,  as  the  gaaes  silently 
Through  the  dreary  winter  twilight  out  upon  the  distant  sea. 

Standing  where  the  shadowy  firelight  trembles  in  her  golden  hair. 
See  her  face,  so  sweet  and  mournful,  sweet  and  sad,  but  O  how  fair ! 

She  is  thinking  of  her  lover, — ^longing  for  the  happy  day 
When  once  more  they  meet  together,  far  away,  O  far  away ! 

Far  sway  in  o&er  climates,  under  gorgeous  tropic  skies 
•RingiTig  with  a  thousand  voices,  low  her  soldier-lover  lies. 

Where  the  perfume-laden  breezes  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours 
Pause  about  his  grave,  and,  whispering,  melt  away  among  the  fiowers ; 

Or  perchance,  when  growing  noontide  deepens  into  later  day. 

Fill  the  orange-groves  with  fragrance  far  away,  O  far  away  I  J.  HuLLETT. 

A  SUFFEBEK. — ^The  ear-trumpet  is  used  with  considerable  benefit  by  persons  unfortunately 
>fiicted  with  deafness.    It  very  much  resembles  the  instrument  you  suggest. 

We  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  other  Correspondents,  occupy  our  space  with  the  words  of  a 
xxig  ao  well  known  as  "  The  Whistling  Thief.'*  Apply  to  a  music-seller.  The  colour  of  your 
^  is  dark-brown  incliniog  to  auburn.  With  regard  to  worsted  work  you  may  apply  to 
^hdsme  Goubaud,  33  Kathbone-place,  W.  The  address  of  Miss  Emily  Faithfull  is  Victoria 
J*WB,  83a  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 

M.  W.  has  our  thanks  for  the  following  recipes  :  Winter  Pudding, — Two  raw  potatoes 
Sntad ;  juice,  and  rind  of  two  iemons  grated  ;  two  teacupf uls  of  water ;  two  teacupfuls  of 
■^H^ ;  line  the  dish  with  puff-paste  ;  bake  one  and  a  half  hours.  Another  Winter  Pudding,-^ 
^<tt.  bread  grated  ;  5  oz.  suet  cut  fine  ;  5  os.  sugar ;  rind  and  juice  of  a  small  lemon.  Put  into 
t  ihspe,  and  boiled  or  steamed  not  less  than  three  hours. 
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Beta. — ^Yoar  patterns  are  reoeived ;  be  good  enough  to  send  more.  Tour  deac 
howeyer,  are  not  sufficiently  clear.    When  yon  next  write,  send,  name  and  address^ 

M.  W.  B.  challenges  us  as  to  our  opinion  on  short  or  long  courtship.  The  1* 
objeet  to,  our  mind  haying  been  long  ago  impressed  bj  the  story  of  one  who,  after 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  being  pressed  to  settle,  declared  that  he  really  did  not  c: 
married  at  all ;  for  wherever  should  he  spend  his  evenings  !  A  short  courtehip  is  j 
the  objection  of  marrying  in  haste,  with  penitence  on  the  heels  of  Hjrmen.  A  j' 
medium  is  the  best  One  of  the  shortest  courtdhips  we  ever  heard  of  is  the  f  oUowine^, 
from  an  Australian  paper  :  A  buxom  damsel  of  some  twenty-three  summers  was  a  pi 
to  Maldon,  her  maternal  home,  by  one  of  the  Maldon  coaches ;  and  a  stalwart  miner, 
from  Ck)mwall  (**  near  England**),  took  a  seat  by  her  side.  They  were  total  straj: 
each  other,  the  man  being  from  Bendigo,  on  the  look-out  for  his  brother,  and  never 
been  in  Maldon  before.  However,  on  the  journey  they  enjoyed  a  pleasant  chat,  and, 
presumed,  became  mutually  enamoured  of  each  other.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fact  i 
reaching  Maldon  a  whispered  conversation  took  place,  and  the  damsel,  instead  of  goinj 
took  the  arm  of  the  swain,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  residence  of  a  minister,  wh^ 
satisfying  himself  that  both  were  sane  and  of  mature  age,  ag^reed  to  tie  them  up. 
called  upon  for  their  names  for  the  "  marriage-lines,**  the  question  had  to  be  mntuallj 
and  replied  to.  The  lady  then  went  for  the  ring,  while  her  lover  of  an  hour  gare  the 
sary  information.  The  ring  was  got ;  and  in  something  less  than  four  hours  after  n 
for  the  first  time  the  two  were  "  no  longer  twain,  but  of  one  flesh.*'  The  happj  pml 
departed  for  Bendigo. 

L.  H. — ^We  are  indebted  to  you  for  your  suggestion,  but  the  plan  is  already  being  pnc 
carried  out. 

Snowdrop  wishes  to  know  (1 )  whether  gentlemen  admire  tall  or  short  ladies  the  mo^ 
impression  is  that  gentlemen,  and  ladies  too,  usually  go  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  Cer 
gentlemen  do  not  object  to  petite  wives,  if  they  be  of  the  placent-vscor  order ;  on  the 
gentlemen  sometimes  do  object  to  literally  looking  up  to  their  wives,  while  their  wive« 
down  on  them.  (2)  What  do  we  think  of  a  girl  who  is  always  anxious  to  see  a  certain  indivi 
not  that  she  knows  anything  of  him,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  likes  to  look  at 
Well,  we  should  call  it  silly,  as  it  might,  perhaps,  make  her  unhappy,  and  from  being  "Pat 
on  the  monument,**  she  might  come  to  need  a  monument  of  her  own.  (3)  What  kind  of  I 
make  the  neatest  feet  7  Boots  don*t  make  the  feet  at  all;  no  boot  looks  well  on  an  ugly  i 
a  neat  well-fitting  boot,  not  tight  enough  to  contract  the  foot,  always  looks  well  on  a  pretty 
Some  have  a  preference  for  boots  with  elastic  sides.  Now,  Snowdrop,  you  have  euct 
swers  as  we  can  give  you.    Keep  your  promise :  do  not  ask  any  more  silly  questions. 

May. — A  series  of  papers  on  Phantom  Bouquets,  which  will  most  likely  be  le-isdued 
complete  form,  are  now  appearing  in  the  colunms  of  the  EnglUhfcoman't  Domestic  M 
sine, 

M.  M. — The  alphabet  given  in  your  fheet  will  be  very  useful. 

Leonora. — Declined  with  thanks. 
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It  is  impossible  for  us  to  he  responsible  for  the  return  oj  rejected  Essayi,  Thlet,  Poet\ 
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THE  HYMN  OF  LOVE. 


^nrt  II. 
CHAPTER  I. 


THBEE  YEABS  LATER. 

MORE  than  three  years  later.    For  when  we  last  saw  the  old  house  of  the  Herr 
Notarios  clusters  of  white  roses  and  star-sprinkled  branches  of  jessamine 
embowered  the  diamond-paned  casements,  and  garlanded  the  porch  over  the 
front  door. 

Now,  roses  and  jessamine  are  faded,  and  as  we  peep  into  the  orchard  beyond  we  see 
l»w  the  boQghs  bend  down  to  the  very  ground  under  the  loads  of  fruit  they  bear. 
^^  tipples,  golden  and  russet  pears,  richly  tinted  plums  gleam  out  from  amongst  the 
leaves.  We  catch  a  glimpse  at  the  same  time  of  the  ever-sparkling,  ever-danciug  little 
nrer ;  and  our  ears  are  gladdened  by  the  blithesome  voices  of  the  Nixies,  who  as  of 
^  ^?ort  in  its  waters,  and  pelt  each  other  with  the  spray. 

Bat  what  signify  three  years,  more  or  less,  to  the  old  house  ?  Nothing  at  all.  The 
i^-tiled  roof  gleams  as  brightly  amid  the  trees,  the  diamond-paned  windows  twinkle 
9^  as  merrily,  as  when  we  last  beheld  them ;  the  hall,  seen  through  the  open  doOT- 
^y  is  as  neatly  bright  and  quaint  as  ever.  So  in  we  go,  making  ourselves  quite  at 
home  as  formerly. 

Stay ! — ^who  is  this  we  find  seated  by  one  of  the  open  windows  of  the  oak- wains- 
coted aaal?  This  old  lady,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but  looking  not  one  bit 
iBonmfal,  quite  the  contrary.  Cheeks  rosy  as  the  apples  without  has  this  sunny-faced 
^  dame,  and  eyes  so  blue  that  it  seems  quite  a  sin  to  put  spectacles  over  them,  and 
"^  hair  smoothly  put  back  under  the  neat  cap.  And  see,  just  see,  how  merrily  the 
^  old  lady  knits  away,  humming  to  herself  the  while,  and  wagging  her  head  and 
t^^ping  her  feet  in  time  to  the  tune. 

Wdl,  but  who  is  this  old  lady  we  find  knitting  and  singing  in  the  oak- wainscoted 
^^^  Has  the  Herr  Notarins,  like  all  the  widowed  kings  in  the  fairy  tales,  married 
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again,  and  brought  home  a  stepdame  to  rule  over  Minna  ?  Because  if  so,  neither  the 
rosy  face,  nor  the  bine  eyes,  nor  the  cheerful  smile,  nor  the  blithe  voice  can  reconcile 
us  to  such  a  thing — they  must  be  all  deceptive.    For  stepmothers — 

Easy,  easy  I  This  is  no  stepmother,  but  simply  the  good  aunt  Trina ;  who  being  a 
widow  and  diildless  has  come  to  live  with  her  orphan  niece,  and  to  take  good  care  of 
her.  For,  alas,  the  Herr  Notarius  took  his  place  a  year  ago  beside  his  dead  wife ;  from 
whom  Death  had  parted  him,  to  whom  Death  reunited  him.  And  but  for  the  coming 
of  the  kind-hearted  aunt  Trina,  how  lonely  and  sad  would  poor  Minna's  life  now  be ! 

Now  the  old  lady,  glancing  out  of  the  window,  lays  by  her  knitting,  and  begins  to 
kiss  her  hand  gaily,  to  nod  and  smile  most  cordially  to  someone  in  the  garden  without. 
This  someone  entering  proves  to  be  an  old  friend,  Minna. 

How  goes  it,  little  Minna?  Right  well,  to  all  appearance.  Though,. yes!  about 
the  mouth  lurks  a  saddened  expression  we  were  not  wont  to  see  there.  Ay,  and  the 
hazel  eyes  are  full  of  thoughtful,  at  times  of  regretful,  shadows.  But  these  last  are 
fleeting,  as  such  shadows  should  be ;  something  must  lately  have  occurred  to  bring 
them  there,  and  to  call  that  troubled  look  into  the  peaceful  face. 

Aunt  Trina  wants  to  hear  the  news.  Has  Minna  heard  any  at  her  friend's  house? 
The  old  dame  is  a  great  gossip,  and  of  all  things  loves  to  hear  news. 

Tes,  Minna  says,  there  were  several  other  girls  at  Mathilde  Hutius^s,  and  all  had 
some  news  to  tell.  First,  all  the  talk  was  about  this  White  Lady,  who,  they  say,  has  so 
often  appeared  to  the  dear  princess  since  her  marriage.    For  lately,  very  lately,  the 

Baronin  von ,  Mathilde*s  aunt's  cousin,  had  herself  seen  the  mysterious  White 

Lady.  The  Frau  Baronin,  with  several  other  court  ladies,  was  standing  in  an  ante- 
chamber of  the  palace,  when  lo,  the  White  Lady  herself  in  her  transparent  widow's  ooif 
glided  in  at  one  door,  and.  passing  the  group  with  a  stately  curtesy  went  out  by  an- 
other and  was  seen  no  more ;  and  while  some  feared  that  the  visits  of  the  phantom 
boded  no  happiness  or  good,  most  were  of  opinion  that  she  was  there  to  watch  over 
the  sweet,  kindly  princess,  and  the  dear  Uttle  Prinachen  Friedrich.  At  which  stoiy 
the  aunt  Trina  looked  serious,  shook  her  head,  hoped  the  visits  of  the  White  Lady 
might  be  for  good ;  but,  alas,  the  experience  of  ages  told  the  contrary.  However,  it 
was  assuredly  a  good  omen  to  have  the  phantom  salute  the  ladies  when  passing  them, 
that  it  was. 

There  were  yet  other  things  to  be  discussed.  Minna  had  heard  that  Genovevt 
Zweifalter,  one  of  the  beauties  of  Cologne,  had  broken  her  troth  to  her  affianced,  the 
poor  but  worthy  young  student  Max  Tjindahl,  and  was  about  to  marry  the  ugly  but 
vastly- wealthy  son  of  a  Jew.  Clara  von  Eberbaoh,  who  was  to  be  bridesmaid,  told  them 
aU  about  it ;  and,  incredible  as  it  seemed,  assured  them  that  instead  of  regretting  her 
former  lover,  who  was  quite  heart-broken  at  her  desertion,  the  heartless  girl  could  onlj 
think  of  the  wealth  of  the  contemptible  little  bridegroom,  and  of  the  splendid  presenii 
he  made  her. 

Having  fully  discussed  the  question,  and  blamed  the  heartless  Genoveva,  and  pitied 
the  poor  student  Max,  there  came  a  triumph  for  the  aunt  Trina.  Tes,  for  she  without 
once  going  out  of  the  house  had  heard  a  piece  of  news  her  niece,  it  seemed,  had  missed. 
A  piece  of  news  that  perhaps  would  interest  Minna— ah,  sly  little  Minna ! — ^more  thaa 
all  the  White  Ladies  in  the  world,  or  even  more  than  the  sad  story  of  the  student  Max. 
Ah,  did  not  the  aunt  Trina  this  morning  tell  Minna  the  first  thing  how  she  had  dreamt 
two  strange  dreams  last  night  ?  One  about  her  backbone,  and  another  about  a  messeDger 
dressed  in  white  and  gold,  and  coming  there  with  a  black  silk  dress  and  black  veil  for 
Minna  ?  Well,  had  she  not  also  said  that  dreaming  of  her  backbone  was  a  sign  she 
was  soon  to  see  a  stranger ;  and  that  the  messenger  in  white  and  gold  meant  good 
tidings,  and  the  black  silk  dress  and  the  black  veil  were  for  a  bridal  in  which  Minna 
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WIS  to  liave  some  share  ?  Ah,  ha  t  let  Minna  never  again  laugh  at  her  dreams.  For 
ben  her  dream,  the  first  one,  had  come  true,  or  the  same  thing.  Before  long  she 
would  indeed  see  a  stranger.  A  stranger  to  her,  that  is  to  say,  but  not,  some  little  bird 
had  told  her,  bj  any  means  a  stranger  to  Minna.  Could  Minna  guess  who  was  coming 
home? 

l£nna  was  looking  out  of  the  open  casement,  idly  plucking  at  the  clematis  bios- 
somB,  and  scattering  their  sweet  leaves  in  a  shower.  She  answered,  not  quite  at  once, 
bat  after  a  second's  hesitation : 

**  Yes,  Aunt  Trina,  I  think  I  can  guess.  Bosa  Muller  told  me  to-day  that  her 
coaain  Otto's  three  years  of  military  service  had  expired,  and  that  he  was  expected 
home  immediately." 

"  Ay  V*  cried  the  old  lady,  a  little  disappointed  at  having  her  information  fore- 
stalled.   **  And  why  not  have  told  that  amongst  the  other  news  ?'* 

**Why,  indeed,  dear  aunt — simply  because  I  did  not  think  it  could  interest  thee, 
0^  being  a  stranger  to  thee." 

"  Ah,  well !"  said  good  Aunt  Trina,  recovering  her  spirits ;  "  never  say  again  that 
dreams  are  not  true.  *  There's  a  meaning  in  dreams,*  as  the  old  proverb  says.  It  was 
not  without  meaning  I  dreamt  of  my  backbone,  Minna.  Behold  the  stranger !  Neither 
was  it  without  meaning  I  dreamt  of  the  messenger  in  white  and  gold,  bearing  the 
black  dress  and  veil  for  thee.    We  shall  see  yet !" 

The  good  old  dame  pondered  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  then  began  again,  after 
a  few  doubtful  glances  at  what  she  could  see  of  her  niece's  face, 

"Minna,  my  chOd!" 

"Well,  Aunt  Trina?" 

*"  What  is  this  about  thee  and  this  Otto  MQller  ?" 

"  He  and  I  are  old  friends,"  was  the  low- toned  answer,  '^  and  shall,  I  trust,  remain  so.*** 

"But  it  is  not  quite  that,  my  heart.  Some  hints  did  my  informant,  the  Frau 
Doetorin,  give  me ;  but  I  could  not  get  her  to  explain  herself.  What  did  she  mean 
by  isying  that  my  little  niece,  at  least,  would  be  glad  of  Otto  Miillw's  return,  if  only 
iat  old  times'  sake  ?    What  has  the  little  Minna  to  say  to  this  Otto  Miiller  ?" 

Aont  Trina  would  not  have  cross- questioned  the  little  niece  so  closely  had  she 
goened  what  a  white,  pained  look  was  in  the  averted  face.  When,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  die  turned  round,  it  was  sufficiently  composed  to  deceive  the  not  very  observant 
old  lady. 

"  The  Frau  Doetorin  spoke  but  truth,"  she  replied.  **  For  old  times'  sake  shall  I 
be  right  glad  to  see  Otto  M^er  home  again." 

" Is  that  all?  Why,  Minna,  my  child,  from  the  manner  of  the  Frau  Doetorin,  I 
^Aded  there  was  something  more  than  mere  friendship  between  thee  and  this  young 
Boldier.    I  am  sure  she  hinted  as  muoh." 

And  the  Aunt  Trina  sighed  to  see  i^  the  fine  castles  she  had  been  building  on 
thsae  hints,  joined  to  the  dream  of  the  black  dress  brought  by  the  mess^iger  in  white 
ttd  gold,  overthrown.    Min^ia  said,  as  quietly  as  before  : 

"  I  know  well  to  what  the  Frau  Doetorin  referred.  To  an  old  song  long  since 
rang  to  an  end.  Some  years  ago,  when  Otto  and  I  were  silly  children,  he  an  inexpe- 
nenced  boy,  I  a  dreaming  girl,  we  fancied  we  were  in  love  with  each  other.  Luckily, 
▼e  ^und  out  the  mistake  in  time  to  remedy  it ;  and  when  Otto  Muller  was  called 
Away  to  Berlin  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  he  and  I  parted  as  old  friends,  nothing  mc»e. 
Bat  tiiat  I  trust  we  shall  ever,  ever  be  I"  she  added  earnestly,  yet  so  softly  that  the 
words  were  like  a  whisper. 

^  Ah  I"  cried  the  old  lady,  who  had  listened  most  eagerly  to  this  explanation ; 
**  Ab!  but,  Minna  my  child,  how  do  you  know  but  that  you  two  may  really  fall  in 
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love  this  time  ?  An  inexperienced  boy  is  tbMj  different  from  a  gallant  youth,—! 
fine,  manly  soldier  I — and  a  silly  girl  was  very  different  from  my  sensible,  thonghtfal, 
deyer  little  niece  here  present.  Tes,  yes !  I  see  how  it  will  be  I"  nibbing  her  handi, 
and  nodding  gleefully.  "  It  was  not  for  nothing  I  had  such  a  dream.  And  what  doa 
the  proverb  say  ?    *  First  love  is  never  forgotten.*  ** 

**  Ay,  when  there  Juu  been  really  love  in  the  question,**  her  niece  said,  smiling; 
*'  bnt  have  I  not  told  thee  it  was  but  a  foolish,  childish  dream.  Thou  dear  Aont 
Trina  I  it  is  really  a  pity  to  spoil  thy  pretty  romance,  but — ** 

"  Ah  I  thon  mischievous  but  /**  quoth  the  old  lady  gaily. 

"  Truly  is  there  *  a  but  herein,*  for  I  must  prove  your  beautiful  dream  good  for 
nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Otto  MUUer  is,  and  has  been  for  some  years  past, 
the  betrothed  of  my  cousin  Bertha  Aiken  of  Aachen.  I  tell  thee  that  thou  mayoit 
know  the  truth,  though  as  yet  it  is  quite  a  secret  But  I  am  sure  I  can  trust  thee, 
dear  Aunt  Trina.** 

"  I  believe  so,  dear  child,**  the  old  lady  responded  in  a  tone  of  exceeding  dignity. 
Then  she  heaved  a  sigh.  *^  So,  indeed,  it  is  hopeless  !**  she  murmured.  *'  Well,  wdl,  aH 
in  good  time,  Minnchen ;  all  in  good  time.  *  Time  has  roses  for  all,*  as  the  old  proveib 
says.'* 


CHAPTEB  n. 

AUNT  TBIKA'S  DREAM  OF  HER  BACKBONE  COMES  PEEFECTLT  TRUE. 

"  Look,  Minna  child,  look !  who  is  this  coming  in  at  the  garden  wicket  ?**  cried 
the  Aunt  Trina,  a  few  evenings  later.  Minna  jumped  up  ;  but  the  glare  of  the  setting 
sun  streaming  full  upon  her,  and  shedding  its  red*  light  over  her  face,  rendered  ha 
position  quite  untenable,  and  she  resumed  her  seat  as  hastily  as  she  had  quitted  it 

"  It  is  Otto  Miiller,*'  she  replied  in  a  low  tone,  and  not  quite  as  steadily  as  usual 
Even  as  she  spoke  a  manly  tread  resounded  in  the  hall  without,  and  a  well-known 
knock  was  at  the  door  of  the  saaL  Minna  cried  **  Gome  in  !'*  but  so  softly  as  to  be 
almost  inaudible  ;  so  the  Aunt  Trina,  all  curiosity  to  see  the  stranger  foretold  by  ha 
backbone  face  to  face,  repeated  the  words  right  lustily.  80  the  door  opened,  and  the 
young  soldier  walked  in. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  gravely  and  yet  smilingly,  with  what  calm  friendli- 
ness Minna  welcomed  him  and  presented  him  to  her  aunt — all  that  was  past  and  gone 
considered.  Bnt  women  even  to  their  own  hearts  are  riddles,  and  ever  will  be  so.  In- 
deed, so  calm  was  her  demeanour,  so  composed  her  tone  and  words,  that  it  was  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  mortification  that  the  new-comer  turned  to  listen  to  the  eager  and 
multitudinous  queries  of  the  old  lady,  who  had  a  hundred  things  to  ask  about  Berlin 
and  the  soldier's  life  there,  and  the  court,  and  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  poor  dear 
King,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  and  the  dear,  blessed,  little 
Prinaohen.  It  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  consideratioii 
of  these  weighty  matters,  and  to  answer  all  these  queries,  while,  all  the  time,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  how  strange  it  was  to  meet  Minna  after  so  long  an  absence,  and  to 
be  received  as  if  she  had  just  parted  from  him  the  evening  before. 

Minna  had  resumed  her  work,  and  very  calm  and  quiet  she  looked  sitting  there, 
though  the  beads  she  was  threading  would  fall  about  the  floor  or  back  into  the  little 
box,  instead  of  slipping  quietly  on  to  the  thread.  After  a  time,  finding  that  Otto  bad 
quite  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  the  Aunt  Trina,  Minna  ventured  now  and  sgain  to 
steal  a  glance  at  him,  to  see  what  changes  had  been  wrought  in  him  since  their  last 
meeting.    She  spilled  plenty  of  beads,  but  took  a  good  many  looks  at  Otto. 
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« 

He  was  ▼onderfnllj  changed  and  improyed.  Not  exactly  handsomer,  Minna 
tboifglit,  bat  more  manly  in  appearance.  His  brown  hair  had  darkened  almost  to 
blick,  his  skin  was  bronsed,  his  mouth  quite  hidden  under  the  great  dark  drooping 
monstidie  that  gave  him  such  a  soldierly  look.  Altogether  a  finer- looking  fellow  than 
Otto  Mailer  no  one  could  possibly  hope  to  see. 

There  were  other  changes  too,  that  Minna  could  not  but  admit  were  improvements. 
Then  was  a  gentle  kindliness  in  his  manner  to  the  Aunt  Trina  that  assuredly  he 
would  not  haye  shown  her  three  years  ago.  Minna  knew  quite  well  how  foreign  to 
bis  inclination  it  was  to  sit  down  to  such  gossiping  discussion  of  trifles  as  that  carried 
on  by  the  good  old  lady ;  she  fully  recognised  the  difference  between  the  man  Otto 
who  did  so  with  a  kindly  sacrifice  of  self,  and  the  boy  Otto  who  would  have  cut  the 
qoaiea  as  short  as  possible,  and  the  answers  still  shorter.  Ah,  decidedly  Otto  was 
improred.    Minna  imconsciously  smiled  with  pleasure  as  she  listened  and  looked  on. 

But  at  length  the  young  man  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  devoted  enough  of  his 
time  exclusively  to  the  old  lady,  for  with  a  sudden  movement  he  turned  and  bent 
tomds  the  young  one.  He  found  her  quietly  busy  with  her  work  ;  as  for  the  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  why  it  might  quite  as  possibly  be  the  reflection  of  the  setting  sun  at 
uiy  bhish  he  had  power  to  call  there.  Nevertheless,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  main- 
tain that  calm  exterior  with  Otto*s  eyes  bent  keenly  upon  her  face,  as  she  felt  them 
to  be.  Yet  Otto  was  deceiyed ;  he  felt  more  mortified  than  ever,  and  said  bitterly  to 
himself: 

**  Ah  yes !  One  would  think  she  had  seen  me  only  an  hour  ago.  Out  of  sight,  out 
of  nnnd ;  the  old  proverb  says  true.  How  speedily  one  is  forgotten  by  everyone — how 
8peedOyr 

Well,  Herr  Otto?  and  what  then  wouldst  thou  have?  Is  not  the  heart  of  the 
nditnt  Bertha  enough  for  thee,  or  wouldst  thou  have  this  poor  child  also  thinking  of 
thee  ftnd  loving  thee  as  of  old  ?  This  Otto,  as  ever,  is  unreasonable !  When  he  spoke, 
hit  words  betrayed  something  of  his  thoughts. 

^  Only  three  abort  years  !'*  he  said  sorrowfully ;  "  only  three  short  years  have  I 
^^^tt  Away,  and  I  find  no  one  thing,  no  being,  as  they  were  three  years  ago.  Old 
triends  have  half -forgotten  me — some  entirely.  Familiar  faces  altered,  and  more 
t«»n  one  loved  one  gone  for  ever." 

Hinna,  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  guessed  a  portion  of  his  reflections,  and  her  grateful 
look  thanked  him  for  his  affectionate  remembrance  of  her  dear  father. 

**  Bight  joyfully  would  the  dear  father  have  welcomed  thy  return  had  he  been 
^P*f^  to  see  it,**  she  said.  **  He  loved  thee  even  as  a  son.  But  it  was  God*s  will  to 
ctAHni  away,  and  now  thou  must  rest  content  with  the  greetings  of  thy  old  friend 
^^s,  and  of  the  good  aunt,  who,  truly,  has  been  most  heartily  longing  to  see  thee." 

"  Yes !"  the  old  lady  cordially  assented,  *'  I  longed  to  see  how  far  folks  were  right 
^  what  they  told  me  of  the  Herr  Muller.  It  is  seldom  that  one  likes  a  person  of 
*i»m  to  much  is  said." 

'*  Thou  seest,  Otto,  how  thy  name  is  celebrated,"  Minna  said. 

'*  That  is  right  pleasant,  if  it  be  for  good,  Minna.  But  was  it  only  the' Aunt  Trina. 
who  bogod  to  see  me  ?"  he  added  earnestly.  "  Hadst  thou  no  desire  to  see  an  old 
°^  sfter  80  long  an  absence  ?" 

"I  do  not  so  readily  forget  old  friends.  Otto." 

"Kor  old  times?"  Otto  persisted  in  a  low  voice,  and  looking  keenly  at  the  quiet 
^  over  which  there  passed  an  expression  of  pain  at  his  question.  But  in  a  moment 
^wiB  gone  again. 

"  Nor  yet  old  times,"  she  replied.    "  Why  should  I  ?" 

"  ^)  why  indeed  ?    Why,  indeed  ?    There  is  nothing  in  thy  past  that  thou  needst 
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from ;  no  trifling  with  happiness,  no  weak  wavering  of  parpose,  no  Btinging 
seme  of  former  folly  and  heedlesBness  and  blindness.  No,  thj  mind  must  be  a  oaln, 
a  happy  mind,  Minna  !'* 

She  did  not  reply,  so  amaxed  was  she  at  .Otto*s  strange  words — omel  words  they 
seemed  to  her,  in  their  insensibility  to  her  feelings.  Tet,  was  it  not  better  so?  Did 
she  want  Otto  to  know  how  monmfally  she  still  looked  back  at  the  old  timea,  gone 
for  erer  ?  Sorely,  sorely  not  I  Bot  what  coold  his  words  mean  ?  Why  did  he  thn 
deliberately  recall  things  that  he  most  know  ooold  not  be  pleasant  to  her  ?  He  nraik 
have  indeed  forgotten  the  past  when  he  coold  speak  thos.  She  Mt  throogfa  all  thti 
she  ooght  to  speak,  to  say  something.  Withoot  reflection,  so  troobled  was  her  mind, 
she  gave  otteranoe  to  the  question  that  had  already  so  often  presented  itself  to  her 
mind. 

"  When  didst  thoo  last  see  Bertha  Aiken  ?**  she  asked.  Then,  becoming  aware  of 
her  indiscretion,  she  crimsoned  deeply,  not  daring  to  look  op.  Thos  she  lost  tht 
somewhat  enigmatical  expression  of  Otto^s  face  as  he  replied : 

"  Only  yesterday.  I  went  direct  from  Berlin  to  Aachen  before  ooming  here.  I 
had  a  porpose  in  going  thither  at  once  and  onexpectedly." 

"  Of  coorse !  that  was  only  natoral,"  assented  the  good  Aont  Trina,  nodding,  snd 
looking  yery  sly.  Otto  started,  and  looked  towards  her ;  so  she  added  apologeticslly, 
"  Yes,  yes  I  I  know  that  it  is  a  secret.  Bot,  as  the  Herr  Moller  doobtless  knows,  the 
dear  little  niece  coold  not  well  keep  it  a  secret  from  her  aont ;  thoogh,  I  most  say,  she 
never  mentioned  it  at  all  to  me  ontil  thy  expected  retom  set  all  tongoes  going,  and 
Minna  f oond  it  advisable  to  tell  me  how  matters  really  stood  between  yoo  and  Bertba 
Aiken." 

Otto  listened  to  this  explanation  in  silence,  and  withoot  once  removing  hia  eyes 
from  the  embarrassed  face  of  the  Fraolein  Minna.  As  the  old  lady  afterwards  told 
her  niece,  it  had  the  satis^tory  resolt  of  making  him  look  qoite  reconciled  to  the 
partial  disclosore  of  his  secret.  He  thooght  a  minote,  then,  with  a  glance  that  had  in 
it  a  gleam  of  merriment,  he  said : 

*^  Minna,  I  am  sore,  had  satisfactory  reasons  for  what  she  said,  and  I,  at  leaai,  hate 
no  wish  or  no  right  to  blame  her..  And  the  Aont  Trina,  I  am  certain,  is  worthy  of 
every  confidence." 

"  Toor  secret  is  safe  with  me,  my  dear  Herr  Muller,"  said  the  old  lady,  mnch  flat- 
tered. "  And  I  can  only  say  that,  even  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you,  I  coold  not 
wish  any  girl  a  better  hosband.  Which  is  more  than  I  woold  say  of  most  yoong  men 
of  the  present  day." 

The  Herr  MtiUer  bowed,  and  glanced  laughingly  at  Minna,  whose  downcast  eyes 
gave  no  response. 

**  Minna,"  he  said,  after  watching  her  awhile  withoot  speaking,  *^  wilt  thoo  sing 
for  me  ?    It  is  so  long  since  I  last  heard  thee." 

^  Thoo  first,  I  after,"  said  Minna,  smiling.  '*  I  want  to  finish  this  piece  of  wock 
while  daylight  lasts,  and  meantime  I  can  listen  to  thee  qoite  pleasantly." 

Otto  at  once  walked  over  to  the  piano,  no  fear  of  criticism  rendering  him  chary  of 
his  accomplishments.  First  he  played.  And,  by  chance  iU  most  have  been, — how 
ooold  he  have  remembered  soch  a  trifle  ? — his  first  choice  was  one  that  Minna  osed  to 
love  to  hear  him  play  in  the  old  times  of  which  he  had  so  heedlessly  reminded  her. 
Listening  to  the  well-remembered  mosic,  Minna  forgot  her  work,  and  leaning  bade  in 
bar  chair,  with  closed  eyes,  coold  hardly  believe  that  years  ^had  indeed  passed — ^yean 
so  eventf ol ! — since  last  she  had  heard  Otto  play  that  dear,  simple  "  Marians  BikL" 
Ah  !  And  there  now  was  Mendelssohn's  "  Wedding  March,"  another  of  her  favoorites. 
How  Otto  used  to  laugh  at  her  long  ago,  because  he  never  sat  down  to  the  piano  that 
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J  she  did  not  beg  for  the  "  Wedding  March."  That  ended,  Minna  looked  over  to  the 
j  pimo  with  a  pleased  smile,  and  a  **  Thanks,  Otto  !*'  more  frankly  ottered,  more  like 
het  old  self,  than  all  her  previons  speeches.  As  for  the  Aunt  Trina,  she  nodded  and 
initted,  and  knitted  and  nodded,  her  feet  beat  time,  and  her  needles  clicked  an  acoom- 
ptniment.  Each  moment  added  to  her  secret  chagrin  that  this  handsome  soldier, 
this  coorteons  youth,  this  admirable  musician,  could  not  possibly  become  in  good 
earoest  the  lover  of  her  little  niece.    Truly,  it  was  provoking. 

"  Yes,"  smiled  Otto,  **  that  was  ei«K  thy  grand  favourite,  Minna  ;  I  have  never 
heard  it  since  without  thinking  of  thee.  Tes^  Fcaa  Reinick,'*  he  added,  gaily  address- 
ing the  old  lady ;  "  she  used  to  be  caaaiy  aboat  that  Wedding  March.  Sometimes  I 
used  to  tease  her  by  pretendmg  that  I  hated  it,  thai  it  was  a  dap-trap  thing,  that  she 
showed  very  bad  taste  in  liking  it.  But  still  it  was  aver  the  same  old  song  when  she 
cao^t  me  near  the  piano,  *  Now,  Otto,  the  lovely  Wedding  March,  please  I'  Thou 
hast  not  forgotten,  Minna  ?" 

She  shook  her  head.  Ah !  how  lightly  Otto  returned  to  these  thoughts  of  old 
times ;  why  could  not  she  do  the  same  ?  Truly  she  ought  to  have  more  pride  than  to 
sit  Uiere  sighing,  instead  of  treating  old  stories  as  he  did  with  that  easy  indifference. 
WeQ,  and  so  she  would  do,  she  would! — with  the  utmost  indifference. 

"  I  remember,**  she  said ;  "  yes,  I  remember,  now  that  thou  recallest  that  old 
stoiy**  (litUe  hypocrite).    **  But  now  sing.  Otto.    The  Aunt  Trina  has  not  heard  thee 

He  obeyed  at  once.  Whether  from  choice  or  by  chance,  it  was  still  one  of  Minna's 
cid  favourites  that  he  sang — ^bett^,  with  deeper  feeling  tiian  he  had  ever  sung  it 
before.  Minna  began  to  feel  it  impossible  to  keep  down  the  tide  of  recollections  that 
it  brought ;  so  no  sooner  was  it  ended  than  she  <|[uietly  asked  for  a  song  that  had  more 
Ihan  once  called  forth  Bertha*s  warm  eulogiums. 

^^  Sing  Schubert's  *  Wanderer,'  Otto,"  riie  said.  Be  glanced  at  her  sliarply,  looking 
not  quite  pleased,  then  complied  without  remark.  But  the  moment  the  song  was  over 
he  rose. 

"Now,  M^pMft;  it  is  thy  turn,"  he  said ;  '*  there  i«  no  longer  light  to  work  or  to  serve 
as  an  excuse,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  neglected  work  on  the  floor  at  Minna's  feet. 

No  wonder  that  she  manifested  so  Uttle  of  her  ol(L  nervous  hesitation  ;  for  it  was 
no  lunger  what  Otto  used  indulgently  to  call  his  Uttle  bird- voice  that  he  heard.  Sweet 
and  dear  as  ever,  but  full,  round,  and  rich  in  quality  were  the  notes  that  filled  the 
qttdous  old  saal,  and  highly  cultivated  too  was  the  lovely  heart-thrilling  voice. 

"^  Why,  Minna,  how  is  this  ?" 

Minna  ookmred  a  little.  **  I  have  been  learning  f <nr  more  than  two  years  from  the 
Herr  Chi^elmaster  Kellw  of  Cologne,"  she  replied  ;  ^*  once  when  the  dear  papa  fancied 
I  might  require  s^mie  amnsement  he  proposed  I  should  take  lessons  in  singing." 

"  Will  Minna  tiiink  it  too  mnch  to  sing  for  me  again  ?" 

Theace  was  ceftainly  not  a  trace  remaining  of  Otto's  old  air  of  condescending 
patronage.  This  Minna  &lt,  and,  if  truth  must  be  told,  without  any  great  appreciation 
of  the  impcovemeni.  So  absorbed  was  she  after  his  departure  in  comparisons  between 
the  old  infcnrmal  times  and  the  present,  that  Ae  scarce  heard  a  word  of  Aunt  Trina's 
warm  eulogiums  of  the  visitor  whose  advent  had  been  heralded  by  so  singular  a  dream. 
80  when  the  Aunt  Trina  came  to  a  full  stop,  she  could  only  repeat  aloud  what  she  had 
been  saying  to  herself  over  and  over  again  during  the  evening, 

^  Ah,  yes  I  he  is  changed,  greatly  changed." 

"For  the  better  then  it  must  be,"  said  the  old  lady  as  she  went  off  to  bed  ,*  " he  is 
irnly  a  fascinating  young  man." 


130,  The  "  BOLEBO"  Jackbt.  I 

Our  pkUem  Is  mkde  of  rad  caahmars,  lined  with  thin  white  iilk.      It  is  trinmed  with  two  imt  ^ 

of  hlmok  Bilk  bnid,  onuunented  with  jet  bugles,  ftnd  edged  with  «  fringe  of  jet  beadi.    The  ^1 ' 
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»  have  puffed  c^auletlee,     ThU  jacket  looks  well  to  wear  with  a  black  aOk  aUrt,  •  *'^ 
n  uudet-bodioe,  and  a  black  waUtband  with  an  ornamental  olaap.      . 


121.  BVKHINO  DKESB. 
nil  drcH  la  mmde  In  the/ourrMit  ihipe ;  that  is,  with  Ibe  bodioe  and  tkirt  *U  in  one.    Tb«  low 
kdice  ii  edged  round  the  top  with  a  fringe  of  jet  beads  ;  a  simll&i  fringe  !■  plaoed  lonnd  the  waiat. 
A  low  cholaette  of  pleated  tulle,  edged  round  the  top  with  a  ruche  of  ribbon ;  the  ihort  sleevee  mv 


121.   EVXMINO  DRESS. 

•In  Idmmed  with  a  nohe.  The  material  of  the  original  drew  was  white  and  blue  itriped  glac£  rilli, 
■<l  the  fvehee  are  formed  o(  blue  ribbon  to  match.  For  the  coiffure,  see  the  dewrtption  of  the  ban- 
^  of  wateied  «ilk  Hbbon,  No.  H6-147. 


THE  FOUR  SEASONS, 

AKD   A   LITTLE  ABOUT  THEIR  FLORA. 


BUDS  AND  THE  FIRST  FLOWERS. 

WHAT  are  the  Four  Seuons  ?  Can  yon  tell  me  how  yon  would  describe  them? 
When  we  begin  to  tell  oyer  their  names  according  to  the  months,  we  who  lire 
in  England  (always  excepting  the  far  West,  Cornwall,  and  Devon,)  shudder  & 
little.  Is  it  fair  to  call  March  a  month  of  spring  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  know  it  as 
a  time  for  storms  and  winds,  and  have  to  content  ourselves  with  a  few  days  of  promise 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the  sdows  and  east  "winds  of  March  and  ApriL  Oar 
spring,  however  doubtful  a  maideu,  is  not  so  short-lived,  capricious  a  damsel,  charm- 
ing in  her  sudden  surprises,  as  oiu:  cousins  in  America  find  her.  There  she  staji 
but  a  few  days,  and  then  suddenly  gives  the  people  over  to  her  sister  summer,  who  is 
ready  to  visit  them  as  soon  as  in  May,  but  who  is  somewhat  unreliable  too.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  seldom  that  we  can  spesJc  of  three  months  of  summer.  There  is  a  rick 
fulness  of  life  from  June  through  August  amcmg  the  plants  and  trees,  but  not  often  a 
continuance  of  warm  summer  days. 

Neither  can  we  say  with  strictness  that  ^ring  is  the  time  for  buds  and  blofisoms, 
summer  for  flowers ;  that  autumn  is  the  season  of  fruits,  and  winter  of  death.  For 
as  to  fruits  I  will  pick  with  you  on  the  first  spring  day,  berries  full  and  red,  thai 
winter  has  been  storing  up,  near  where  the  primrose  opened  full  under  the  melting 
snow.  In  midsummer  we  gather  the  rich  fruits  of  the  strawberry  and  the  raspbenyi 
but  we  may  sometimes  see  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  the  hasty  horse-chestnut.  And  aatann 
prepares  Uie  buds  upon  the  trees  that  began  to  form  in  the  summer,  and  wfaidi  yon 
may  see  in  the  winter  days  of  March,  before  we  are  occupied  with  the  rich  socoeBSian 
of  summer  flowers.    Yes,  we  have  buds  and  blossoms  in  the  winter. 

All  winter  long  see  how  a  light  snow  will  gathw  around  little  knobs  on  the  tiee 
branches.  These  little  knobs  are  the  tender  buds.  Spring  opens  them,  but  winter  foston 
them  imder  the  soft  snow.  Bring  into  the  house  some  of  these  naked-looking  Inranditfi 
taken  from  different  trees,  and  see  how  varied  they  are  in  growth,  and  how  yoa  cm 
already  study  the  differences  of  the  trees.  Find  specimens  of  the  beech,  the  oak,  the 
elm,  the  lime,  and  the  willow.  You  will  see  th^re  are  diffmrenoes  in  the  position  of 
their  buds  with  regard  to  each  other,  in  the  way  that  they  are  set  npon  the  branch, 
and  also  in  the  kind  of  scales  of  which  they  are  composed.  All  these  examples  have 
terminal  buds,  that  is,  buds  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

There  are  certain  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  that  do  not  branch  out,  bat  cany  up  * 
single  leafy  stem,  that  develops  joint  by  joint,  as  you  may  see  in  Indian  corn.  These 
form  a  large  class  by  themselves.  These  plants  grow  always  from  a  terminal  bud  only- 
This  bud  shows  itself  in  the  horse-chestnut,  which  will  serve  as  a  fine  specimen  even 
early  in  winter.  Break  off  a  branch  of  it.  You  will  see  that,  besides  this  large  ter- 
minal bud,  it  has  buds  upon  the  side,  an  admirable  example  for  studying  their  pofliboo* 
These  lateral  buds  are  placed  just  over  broad  places,  which  are  scars  left  where  the 
leaf -stalk  fell  the  autumn  before.    They  stand,  therefore,  in  the  angle  which  the  letf 
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finrned  wiili  the  branch,  and  wluch  is  known  as  its  axil;  they  are  thence  called 
aziOaty  bnds. 

These  leaf -scan  yon  can  see  plainly  on  the  hoise-chestnnt  shoot  Ton  can  see  it, 
too,  on  the  other  specimens— not  only  the  soar,  bnt  the  little  dots  that  show  where  the 
Teasels  that  carried  the  sap  to  the  leaf  were  broken  off.  So  every  leaf  in  falling  has 
behind  it  a  bud  to  take  its  place,  and  this  bad  contains  within  itself  the  power  to  grow 
into  a  branch,  which  is  to  develop  new  leaves.  These  axillary  buds,  tiiat  we  see  so 
pLunly  on  these  specimens,  are  sometimes  carefully  hidden.  In  some  trees  the  leaf- 
stalk is  hollowed  oat  into  a  little  cap  where  it  joins  the  branch,  with  whidi  it  covers 
the  bad,  Uke  an  extingoisher,  until  it  is  ready  to  fall. 

Hie  specimens  will  show  yon  that  these  axillary  bads  are  either  opposite  or  altw- 
nate.  They  are  opposite  when  two  are  borne  on  the  same  joint  of  the  stem,  on  exactly 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  as  in  the  horse-chestnnt.  They  are  alternate  when  there  is 
only  one  from  each  joint  of  Ihe  stem,  as  in  the  oak,  beech,  elm,  linden,  &c.  The 
leaves  that  fell  to  make  room  for  them  were  alternate,  and  so  are  the  branches  that  take 
their  place.  Only  they  do  not  always  maintain  the  perfect  symmetry  that  this  woold 
seem  to  snggest,  tor  all  the  buds  do  not  grow.  Those  that  have  the  advantage  in 
nourishment  or  sunshine  begin  to  grow  first,  and  starve  out  their  weaker  brethren. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  terminal  bud  that  takes  the  advantage.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  horse-chestnut.  Its  terminal 'and  upper  axillary  buds  are  the  strongest.  In  the 
lilac  the  terminal  bud  rarely  appears  at  all ;  the  uppermost  pair  of  axillary  buds  takes 
its  place,  ao  each  stem  branches  every  year  into  two.  If  you  watch  this  different 
growth,  you  will  see  how  it  helps  to  produce  all  our  charming  variety  of  foliage.  Tet, 
with  all  their  variety,  these  buds  in  their  position  follow  a  matJiematical  law. 

Mathematics!  O,  horror!  you  say.  Yes.  Sums  explain  the  law  by  which  these 
hods  take  their  places  on  the  branches,  as  well  as  that  by  which  the  stars  find  their 
coQiBee.     But  sums  not  dull  and  tiresome  after  all. 

Observation  dose  and  frequent  will  do  as  much  as  the  best  mathematical  instruc- 
tion. An  old  gardener  spoke  to  us  the  other  day  on  the  subject  of  buds.  ^^No 
K^lard,"  he  said  he  was,  and  often  he  was  brought  buds  for  him  to  teU  the  trees  they 
came  from.  For -he  was  connected  with  a  long  line  of  railway,  and  had  to  do  with  the 
shmhs  and  plants  thereon,  and  the  clerks  would  often  ask  questions  of  him,  and  test 
Itis  powers.  ""  But  I  knows  all  the  buds ;  and  you  see  IVe  been  bred  up  to  it  from  the 
cradle,  so  they  can  bring  me  as  many  as  they  like,  and  if  IVe  seen  one  o*  the  sort 
before,  I  knows  it  again ;  they  can't  do  me,  although  some  on  'em  tries  hard." 

No  bud  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  stem  as  the  one  next  above  or  next  below  it. 
They  are  seldom  placed  one  above  the  other  on  exactly  opposite  points  of  the  stem ; 
but  tiie  second  rises  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  opposite  point,  and  the  third  a 
little  on  one  side  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  first.  In  the  apple  and  the  pear  tree  it 
is  only  when  we  reach  the  sixth  leaf  that  we  find  one  placed  exactly  under  the  third, 
and  80  on.  They  are  thus  placed  in  series  of  fives,  so  that  if  you  were  to  trace  a  line 
from  point  to  point,  you  would  form  a  spiral,  making  two  turns  for  each  series,  along 
which  the  buds  are  regularly  placed.  This  method  of  series  of  fives  prevails  in  most 
of  the  twigs  we  are  looking  at.  But  in  the  lime  the  buds  are  on  exactly  opposite  sides 
of  the  stem,  so  that  the  third  leaf  is  placed  over  the  first,  completing  the  first  spire 
and  beginning  the  second.  This  spiral  arrangement  extends  to  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  is  very  apparent  in  the  scales  of  pines  and  firs. 

In  our  latitude  the  buds  of  all  plants  that  endure  the  winter  are  usually  sheltered 
with  scales  to  protect  them  from  sudden  changes  from  cold  to  warm,  or  warm  to  cold. 
In  warmer  regions  naked  buds  are  frequent.    We  have  a  few  specimens  of  these. 
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The  position  of  the  scales  and  their  form  correspond  to  that  of  the  bad  on  the 
stem.    In  the  ehn,  they  are  alternate ;  with  the  horse-chestnut,  opposite. 

The  bnds  of  the  birch  (betula)  are  alternate.  They  are  spindle  8hi4)ed,  a  little 
bent  towards  the  stem,  pressing  doselj  against  it,  and  rise  perpendicnlarij  above  the 
leaf -scar.  Their  many  scales  are  imbricated,  that  is,  set  over  each  other,  as  bricks  are 
in  bnilding,  and  are  covered  with  fine  hairs.  Those  of  the  beech  {fagus  ferruguua) 
are  of  similar  form,  spindle-shaped,  but  more  stiff,  standing  below  an  an^  of  the 
stem,  that  bends  like  a  knee. 

The  buds  of  the  lime  and  elm  on  a  small  twig  look  much  alike.  Bat  the  lime  bad 
has  bat  two  scales ;  in  the  elm  the  scales  are  nnmeroas,  bat  plainly  alternate  in  two 
rows  placed  closely  together.  In  both  the  leaf -scar  is  plainly  seen,  with  the  marks  left 
by  the  three  sap-vessels  when  l^ey  fell  away. 

The  oak  has  a  little  claster  of  bads  raised  on  a  projection  of  the  bark,  so  that  each 
bad  seems  sitting  on  a  little  cnshion,  which  has  a  semicircakr  leaf -scar.  The  oak, 
too,  can  be  recognised  by  catting  throagh  a  small  piece  of  its  stem,  for  it  has  a 
star-shaped  pith. 

The  willow  bads  are  easily  foand  oat.  They  are  covered  with  a  single  pointed 
scale. 

The  horse-chestnat  I  have  already  described.  It  can  afford  to  pat  oat  its  shoots 
boldly,  for  over  its  scales  it  has  a  warm  covering  of  varnish,  which  yoa  can  see  shining 
in  the  snn  as  early  as  November. 

The  bads  I  have  described  hold  the  germs  of  blossom,  leaf,  and  branch.  Cat  open 
the  large  terminal  bad  of  the  horse -chestnut,  you  find  packed  away  there  pairs  of  leaves 
ready  formed,  even  the  blossoms  of  the  coming  season  plainly  visible  as  small  bnds. 
The  name  of  bud,  then,  is  not  limited  to  the  bud  of  the  flower,  such  as  we  speak  of  in 
the  words  rose-bud  and  orange-bud,  but  is  used  for  the  first  germ  of  growth.  Each 
bud  upon  a  tree  sends  down  through  the  trunk  the  little  fibres  that  attach  it,  just  as 
the  roots  of  the  tree  plunge  into  the  earth.  It  is  these  fibres  that,  with  each  year's 
growth,  form  the  fresh  wood  of  the  tree  beneath  its  bark.  Each  tree  is  like  a  little 
city,  which  enlarges  itself  each  year  by  new  houses  that  form  new  streets. 

Besides  this  growth  from  the  branches  come  the  fiower-buds,.  and  each  flower 
develops  its  seeds  that  burst  away  from  their  birthplace,  scatter  themselves,  and  go 
into  the  world  to  create  new  tree-growths.  These  seeds  are  like  emigrants,  that,  leav- 
ing the  tree  to  increase  by  its  buds  the  families  left  at  home,  go  forth  to  plant  new 
colonies.  It  is  these  blossoms  that  produce  the  seed  that  we  associate  with  spring  and 
sunmier,  the  flower-blossoms  that  are  to  produce  the  fruit.  But  winter  can  show 
these  ;  there  are  tree-blossoms  in  the  winter. 

See  the  branches  of  two  trees — the  alder  and  the  birch — thirsty  souls,  for  they 
stand  along  the  streams  and  rivers  impatient ;  they  cannot  wait  for  the  spring  to  bring 
out  their  blossoms.  They  are  of  the  sort  that  carry  their  pistils  and  stamens  in  sepa- 
rate flowers ;  their  blossoms  both  weather  the  winter.  The  staminate  aments  of  the 
alder  (as  the  long  bunches,  like  catkins,  are  called)  began  to  appear  towards  the  end 
of  the  summer,  and  were  perfectly  formed  before  the  end  of  autunm,  and  have  hung 
naked  all  winter,  expanding  with  the  first  warmth  of  March  and  April.  The  staminate 
aments  are  the  longer  ones  hanging  downwards,  while  the  pistillate  amenta  are  sh<M:ter, 
on  a  bent  foot-stalk. 

Its  sister  the  birch  {betula  alba)  sent  out  its  sterile  amenta  last  July,  and  they 
hung  unprotected  all  winter,  to  open  into  golden  flowers  in  the  spring.  The  fertile 
catkins  come  out  later  with  the  leaves. 

An  American  lady,  known  in  this  country,  writes : — 

"  There  ought  to  be  a  special  holiday  in  all  the  schools  to  celebrate  the^appearance 
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aod  openixig  of  the  fint  spring  flower.  Bat  these  flowers  are  so  very  shy  that  nobody 
enr  knows  when  they  are  to  appear.  They  open  stealthily  in  the  warm  sun,  under 
the  snow,  and  only  the  very  adyentoroos  will  be  the  first  diacoverers.  Some  of  these 
have  found  the  Mayflower  even  in  March,  and  in  fayourable  seasons  it  can  be  gathered 
esriy  in  ApriL  How  early  do  you  suppose  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  found  it  ?  How  glad 
tliej  must  haye  been  to  welcome  it,  the  veiy  first  flower  in  their  new  home  I  They 
were  so  grateful  to  it  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Mayflower,  from  the  ship  that  had 
been  the  ship  of  their  hopes,  and  that  had  brought  them  to  the  New  World." 

The  botanists  call  the  Mayflower  epigtza  reptns^  a  name  which  means  that  it  creeps 
doiely  to  the  earth,  and  which  you  will  see  describes  it  exactly.  It  has  been  called 
groaod'laurel,  trailing  arbutus,  and  wild  lilac,  as  well  as  Mayflower.  It  smelled  as 
sweetly  and  looked  as  freshly  under  either  name. 

We  must  hasten  out  while  the  sun  is  high,  for  winter  still  disputes  for  these  early 
^xing  days,  and  there  is  a  cold  blast  that  may  bring  up  a  storm  before  the  day  is  over. 
IWe  may  be  still,  in  some  parts  of  our  island,  banks  of  snow  along  the  edges  of  the 
fields,  and  there  are  garden  borders  where  the  snow  yet  lingers.  Here  are  a  few  deli- 
cate snowdrops,  that  claim  to  be  the  first  flowers  of  the  season ;  brave  to  force  their 
way  througli  the  frozen  earth,  with  their  tender  white  buds.  And  we  have  seen  the 
porple  and  yellow  and  white  crocuses  in  the  sunny  borders  sheltered  by  the  blocks  of 
Ixidc  houses  in  town.  But  now  real  wild  flowers  are  our  quest ;  some  experienced 
eye  must  guide,  or  it  is  hard  to  find  them. 

Away  through  by-roads,  over  the  fences  along  which  the  winter*s  wind  has  piled 
up  heaps  of  leaves,  by  the  snow-banks,  into  the  woods  we  go.  Not  in  the  thickest  part, 
boi  here  where  there  is  a  little  opening,  and  where  among  the  nut-trees  and  the  oaks 
ud  birches  a  high  hi  rises  we  will  stop.  The  moss  offers  a  pleasant  seat,  a  good  place 
^  teat,  but  a  month  or  two  later  will  do  for  that.  The  busy  ones  of  the  party  fumble 
among  the  dry  stalks  and  rubbish  and  moss,  and  seize  a  bunch  of  large,  brown,  dead- 
looking  leayes.  Pushing  away  the  sticks  and  dry  rustling  weeds,  they  pull  up  a  long, 
^^^^iling  stem,  and  already  you  can  begin  to  smell  a  sweet  fragrance,  and  presently 
^bere  hang  before  your  eyes  the  bunches  of  rich  pink  flowers,  fresh  and  delicate  and 
vsnn,  as  if  they  had  in  them  all  the  luxuriousness  of  the  summer,  and  all  the  grace 
of  spring.  They  are  not  unlike  the  splendid  daphne  that  is  cultivated  in  the  green- 
boose,  with  their  almost  bell-shaped  flowers  and  rich  smell.  The  daphne  has  had 
^  winter  the  constant  fire  in  the  furnace  to  give  it  wapnth,  and  the  hot  rays  of  the 
Boa,  collected  on  the  glass  roof,  pouring  down  upon  it  to  paint  it  with  colour.  And 
all.winter  long  it  has  been  living  with  luxurious  tropical  plants,  the  very  finest  society 
of  rare  foreign  flowers,  dainty  exclusives  that  could  not  bear  a  winter's  air,  and  must 
be  ihnt  out  from  frost  and  ice. 

Our  little  flower  has  been  sheltering  its  buds,  formed  last  August,  and  has  kept 
^bem  all  winter  under  snow  and  earth,  waiting  for  the  spring,  without  being  coaxed 
or  caressed  by  any  hot-house  frame  or  gardener.  Where  did  it  get  its  [soft  pink 
^loor  ?  Underground  fairies  may  have  brought  it  all  these  treasures  from  a  mine 
^  rubies,  or  pixies  have  stolen  for  it  colour  and  smell  from  the  greenhouse.  Tet  it 
wanted  no  aid  from  these,  either,  for  its  own  little  servants,  its  roots,  went  digging 
into  the  earth  that  shut  it  in  so  warmly,  and  brought  it  drink  and  food  out  of  all  her 
B^cret  cells.  Ton  can  trace  how  its  fragrance,  besides  the  rich  odour  of  the  greenhouse 
^wers,  has  a  fresh,  healthy  earth  smell,  that  teDs  of  growing  things,  and  of  all  the 
^•flowers  summer  is  about  to  bring. 

In  your  pocket  or  basket  a  stubbed,  round-points  pair  of  scissors  may  be  carried, 
10  that  you  can  cut  off  the  sprays  of  flower.  Don^t  try  to  break  off  the  flowers,  for 
yoa  win  pull  off  the  long,  trailing  creepers,  stem,  roots,  flowers  and  alL 
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The  epigsBB  belongs  to  the  heath  family,  and  its  oonsinB  are  our  beantifnl  BomnMC 
lanrel,  the  rhododendron,  and  the  azalias,  and  many  others.  The  trailii^^  Mayflowa 
is  not  a  shmb,  as  these  are,  bnt  it  shares  some  of  their  brilliant  colouring,  and  is  a 
choice  specimen  to  represent  this  handsome  family.  It  belongs  to  this  family  becaose 
its  tnbe^shaped  corolla  is  of  one  piece,  or  has  one  petal,  which  gives  it  ihe  name  mono- 
petaloos.  This  little  tnbe,  spreading  out  into  five  scaUope,  white  or  roee-colonred,  ii 
the  corolla.  It  is  held  in  a  little  green  dish,  which  is  the  calyx.  This  calyx  is  cat  into 
five  parts  about  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  If  these  parts  of  the  calyx  were 
quite  separate,  they  would  be  called  its  sepals  ;  but  here  it  is  but  one  s^mJ,  deeply  cat, 
just  as  the  corolla  is  one  petal  formed  into  a  tube  cut  at  the  margin.  Each  leaf  ot 
separate  part  of  a  corolla  is  called  a  petal ;  each  leaf  of  a  calyx  is  called  a  sepal 
These  protect  the  stamens  and  pistils.  Of  stamens  it  has  ten,  twice  as  many  as  there 
are  parts  to  the  border  of  the  corolla,  and  you  see  the  yellow  anthers  that  crown  ihe 
stamens  in  the  throat  of  the  tabe,  which  is  a  little  hairy  within.  It  has  one  pistil ; 
you  can  see  its  top,  the  stigma^  with  its  fine  points. 

What  else  can  be  added  to  its  description  ?  It  has  rounded,  heart-shaped  leavea 
placed  alternately  on  the  stem,  with  hairy  foot-stalks,  or  petioles,  sometimes  half  af 
long  as  the  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  in  crowded  dusters,  and  beneath  each  foot-stalk 
is  a  toliorl  of  scaly,  pointed  brxicts  ;  these  are  leaves  that  are  not  quite  leaves,  bnt  look 
as  if  they  were  trying  to  be.  Ah,  how  much  pleasanter  to  pick  them  than  to  boy 
them  from  the  shops,  where  they  have  been  tied  with  upright  plants  into  pyramidal 
bunches — a  singularly  inappropriate  way  of  arranging  trailing  plants,  which  must  feel 
an  inward  shudder  at  finding  themselves  bound  up  together  in  a  fashion  so  contrary 
to  their  natural  tastes. 

As  we  lean  against  the  straight  grown  oak  arranging  our  fiowers,  the  sun  sends 
down  through  the  lightly  covered  branches  a  heating  ray,  and  a  warm  smell  comei 
from  the  woods.  Down  by  the  pool  there  is  an  edge  of  green  grass ;  a  few  little  blades 
venture  up  among  the  dead  leaves  ;  one  or  two  have  pierced  their  way  through  a  hole 
in  a  dead  oak-leaf  that  some  insect  made  there  last  sunmier.  In  the  midst  of  these 
spring  sights  there  are  the  lovely  sounds  of  singing  birds.  And  you  may  hear  another 
spring  sound.  Hark  I  it  is  the  song  of  the  frogs.  There  is  a  rash  of  our  boys  to  the 
pond;  who  will  find  it  is  not  really  a  frog.  It  is  the  hylas,  a  sort  of  toad,  that 
sings  so. 

Tou  know  the  old  Greek  fable  of  Hylas  ?  A  young  man  of  that  name  was  a  com- 
panion of  Hercules,  going  with  him  on  all  his  wanderings.  One  day,  passing  a  fountain, 
he  heard  the  sweet  voices  of  some  Naiads  calling  to  him,  and  inviting  him  to  come  to 
them.  He  could  not  resist  their  song,  and  plunged  down,  deep  down  in  the  stream. 
Now  Hercules  was  getting  ready  to  go  after  the  Golden  Fleece,,  but  had  to  wait  to 
look  for  his  favourite  Hylas.  He  wandered  up  and  down,  and  lost  his  chance  of  going 
on  the  voyage,  and  never  found  him  ;  only  at  last  he  heard  his  complaining  voice  down 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  fountain,  wanting  to  come  out.  For  by  this  time  he  bad 
grown  very  tired  of  the  Naiads,  and  would  much  rather  be  going  to  the  wars  with 
Hercules.  It  is  supposed  that  he  gave  his  name  to  theses  small  water- lizards,  becaose 
of  their  plaintive  voice.  Perhaps  they  too  want  to  come  out  of  their  marsh,  or  wonld 
rather  be  frogs. 

They  say  that  whatever  you  are  doing  when  you  first  hear  the  frogs — that  is,  the 
Hylas — sing,  you  will  be  doing  all  summer  long.  Is  this  true  ?  you  ask.  I  only  know 
that,  one  spring,  I  was  shutting  the  piano  as  I  heard  the  sharp  song  of  the  Hylas,  and 
tiiat  piano  was  shut  the  summer  long ! 

But  there  arQ,  in  England,  east,  west,  north,  south,  many  flowers  in  these  spni^ 
days.    Hidden  shyly  under  its  last  sunmier's  leaves,  we  may  find  the  hepatica.    Snch 
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^  ft  miif  tender,  deHcate  flower  I  We  should  hardly  expect  it  to  be  the  first  to  venture 
out  It  has  not  had  the  warm  shelter  of  the  earth,  as  the  creeping  epigssa  did,  but  it 
veutunxl  to  send  its  delicate  hairy  stem  up  into  the  spring  air. 

There  are  the  pine-flowers  which  have  only  stamens  and  pistils.    They  have  no 
oorofla  or  ca^rx,  whose  duty  it  is  to  shield  these  delicate  parts  of  the  flower.    The 
petab  of  the  corollas  usually  stay  till  the  seed  is  ready  to  form,  to  protect  the  stamens 
and  {Hstils,  whOe  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  generally  linger  till  it,  the  seed,  is  quite 
ripened.    Yon  often  see  it  holding  the  fruit,  as  in  the  strawberry,  where  indeed  it 
se^DB  like  a  green  dish,  carrying  the  red,  ripe  berry.    The  corolla  and  the  calyx,  there- 
fore, tie  the  folds  of  the  dress  that  Flora  wraps  round  her  flower-seeds  to  protect  and 
shelter  them.    The  hepatica  has  both,  it  seems, — deep-purple  petals  and  a  green  calyx. 
But  the  botanist  will  tell  you  no.    These  three  downy  green  leaves  are  not  the  calyx ; 
they  are  the  stem  leaves  growing  close  to  the  flower,  and  are  called  the  involttcre. 
They  surronnd  the  calyx,  which  here  is  not  green,  and  forms  the  flower,  purple  or 
Uoe,  sometimes  pink  more  or  less  pale.    Within  are  its  many  stamens  and  its  pistils. 
;    It  is  sometimes  called  liverleaf ,  or  liverwort,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  supposed  to 
I    resemble  that  of  the  liver.    These  large  dusky-green,  heart-shaped  leaves  last  through 
;    tite  winter,  and  the  new  ones  do  not  usually  appear  till  after  the  flowers. 

Next  "  season'*  we  may  know  what  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  in  flowers  that 

i    hare  all  the  parts,  and  how  these  help  to  find  their  names.    We  have  seen  already  how 

!    they  vary,  and  that,  just  as  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  spring  has  all  the  blossoms,  and 

antomn  all  the  fruits,  so  the  painted  part  of  the  fiower  is  not  always  the  corolla,  or 

]    tiie  calyx  always  green.    Indeed,  the  painted  cnp,  whose  brilliant  scarlet  delights  us, 

belongs  neither  to  its  flower  nor  calyx,  but  to  its  stem-leaves. 

The  flowers  all  follow  a  law,  but  each  in  its  own  way ;  and  we  have  to  discover  the 
genend  law,  and  the  particular  way. 
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The  strange,  sweet  days  are  here  again — 
The  happy-mournful  days ; 

The  songs  which  tremble  on  our  lips 
Are  half  complaint,  half  praise. 

A  sadness  in  the  softened  air. 

And  in  the  tenderer  sky ; 
A  touch  of  heart-ache  everywhere : 

We  weep,  yet  know  not  why. 

The  wind  is  full  of  memories  ; 

It  whispers  low  and  clear 
The  sacred  echoes  of  the  past. 

And  brings  the  dead  more  near. 

The  breath  of  budded  hyacinths 

Is  heavy  on  the  breeze  ; 
The  peach-tree  twigs  are  hung  with  pink, 

And  murmurous  with  bees. 

Swing,  robin,  on  the  budded  sprays, 

'And  sing  your  blithest  tune  ; 
Help  us  across  these  home- sick  days 
Into  the  joy  of  June. 
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fect ;  and  by  this  Hrrnngcment  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  (Jus  stitch  is 
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— np^up, — from  glory  to  glory ! 

Thia  was  what  it  seeBMd  to  Leetie  OoMbwaite,  nding,  that  golden  Jane  morn- 
ing, over  the  road  that  threaded  along,  always  dimfoing,  the  chain  of  hills  that 
4»uld  be  climbed,  into  the  nearer  and  nearer  presence  of  those  mountain  majesties, 
fefietrating  farther  and  farther  into  the  grand  solitudes  sentinelled  for  ever  bj  their 
xnaoceasible  pride. 

Mrs.  LiiMMford  had  grown  impatient ;  she  had  declared  it  impoMibk,  wkm  fti 
^qpkadid  sismshiiie  of  that  next  day  challenged  them  forth  ont  of  thdr  ddB  uujiiini,  te 
Temaim  there  twenty- four  hours  longer,  waiting  iot  anything.  Trunks  or  nene,  she 
would  go  on,  and  wait  at  Jefferson,  at  least,  where  thwe  was  something  to  oonsole  one. 
AH  possible  precasrtion  was  taken ;  all  possible  promises  were  made ;  the  luggage  shooU 
be  seo^  on  next  day, — perhaps  that  very  night ;  wagons  were  going  and  retmuag  efkn 
now ;  there  would  be  no  farther  trouble,  they  might  rest  assured.  Tht  hotel  hsiffy 
had  a  "  capital  team,*' — ^his  yery  beet, — at  their  instant  ser?ice,  if  tiiey  cbo—  tv  ge  on 
this  morning  ;  it  could  be  at  the  door  in  twenty  minutes.  So  it  was  chartered,  sod 
ordered  roimd, — an  open  mountain  wagon,  with  four  horses  ;  their  remaining  luggage 
was  secured  upon  it,  and  they  themselves  took  their  seats  gaily. 

"  Who  cares  for  trunks  or  boxes  now  ?"  Leslie  died  out  in  joyousneas,  catching 
the  first  preparatory  glimpse  of  grandeur  when  their  road,  that  wound  for  a  time 
through  the  low,  wet  valley- lands,  began  to  ascend  a  rugged  hillside,  whence  opened 
vistas  that  hinted  something  of  the  glory  that  was  to  come.  All  the  morning  long 
thsM  wheeled  about  them,  and  smiled  out  in  the  sunshine,  or  changed  to  grave,  grand 
retkenoe  under  the  doud-shadows,  those  shapes  of  might  and  beauty  that  filled  up 
eadii  andhesveiL 

Leslie  grew  silent,  with  the  hours  of  over- full  delight.  Thoughts  iiironged  in  upon 
her.  All  that  had  been  deepest  and  strongest  in  the  little  of  Mf  e  that  she  had  lived 
wakened  and  lived  again  in  such  transcendent  presence.  Only  the  high  places  of  spirit 
can  answer  to  these  high  places  of  God  in  His  creation. 

Now  and  then  Jeannie  and  Elinor  fell  into  their  chatter,  about  t^eir  summer  plans, 
and  pleasures,  and  dress ;  about  New  York,  and  the  new  house  Mrs.  Linoeford  had 
taken  in  West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  where  they  were  to  visit  her  next  winter,  and 
participate  for  the  first  time,  under  her  matronising,  in  city  gakttea.  Leslie  wondered 
how  tibey  oould ;  she  only  answered  when  appealed  to  ;  she  fetL  aa  if  people  were  jog- 
ging her  elbow,  and  whispering  diBtsactions,  in  the  midst  <^  some  noble  eloquence. 

The  woods  had  a  word  for  her  ;  a  question,  and  ihar  own  sweet  answer  of  help. 
The  fair  Jane  lea&ge  was  ont  in  its  young  glory  of  vivid  green ;  it  rrminilai  ksr  of 
her  talk  with  Cousin  Delight. 

"  We  do  love  leaves  for  their  own  sake ;  trees,  and  vines,  and  ^  vary  green  graai 
even.**  So  she  said  to  htmiMy  asking  still  for  the  perfect  parable  that  should  solve  and 
teach  aU. 
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It  came,  with  the  l»eath  of  wild  gimpe-TiiiAf,  hidden  somewhere  in  the  wajride 
tiuckets.  **  Under  the  leaf  lies  our  tinj  green  bloMom,"  it  said ;  "  and  its  perfume  ia 
out  OD  the  air.  Folded  in  the  grafia4>lade  ia  a  feathery  bloom,  of  seed  or  grain ;  and 
by  and  by  the  fields  will  be  all  waving  with  it.  Be  sure  that  the  blossom  is  under  the 
ksl" 

EHnor  Hadden's  sweet  diild-face,  always  gentle  and  good-hnmonred,  though  Tisited 
little  yet  with  the  deep  touch  of  earnest  thought, — «™i^ng  upon  life  as  life  smiled  upon 
ber,— looiced  loTelier  to  Leslie  as  this  whisper  made  itself  heard  in  her  heart ;  and  it 
wtt  with  a  sweeter  patienoe  and  a  more  believing  kindlinesB  that  she  answered,  and 
toed  to  enter  into,  her  next  merry  words. 

There  was  something  different  about  Jeannie.  She  was  older ;  there  was  a  kind  of 
baid  determination  sometimes  with  h^,  in  turning  from  suggestions  of  grayer  things ; 
the  diild-uneonscionsness  was  no  longer  there ;  something  restless,  now  and  then 
deiant,  had  taken  its  plaoe ;  she  had  caught  a  sound  of  the  deeper  voices,  but  her  soul 
voald  not  yet  turn  to  listen.  She  felt  the  blosecnn  of  life  yearning  und^  the  leaf ; 
but  she  bent  the  green  beauty  heedfully  above  it,  and  made  believe  it  was  not  there. 

Looking  into  herself  and  about  her  with  asking  eyes,  Leslie  had  learned  something 
iksftdy  by  which  she  apprehended  these  things  of  others.  Heretofore,  her  two  friends 
hid  seemed  to  her  aMke,— able,  both  of  them,  to  take  life  innocently  and  carelessly  as 
it  eame ;  she  began  now  to  feel  a  difference. 

Her  eyes  were  bent  away  off  toward  the  Franconia  hills,  when  Mrs.  Linceford 
leaned  round  to  look  in  them,  and  spoke,  in  the  tone  her  voice  had  begun  to  take 
toward  her.  She  ieti  one  of  her  strong  likings — her  immense  fancies,  as  she  called 
th^  which  were  really  warm  empathies  of  the  best  of  her  with  the  beet  she  found 
ia  tiie  world— for  LesHe  Goldthwaite. 

^  It  seems  to  me  you  are  a  strcty  sunbeam  this  morning,^  she  said,  in  her  winning 
viy.   ^  What  kind  of  thoughts  are  going  out  so  far  ?    What  is  it  all  about  ?'* 

A  verse  of  the  Psalms  was  ringing  itself  in  Leslie's  mind ;  had  been  there  under  all 
the  other  vague  musings  and  diance  suggestions  for  many  minutes  of  her  silence.  But 
flhe  would  not  have  spoken  it — she  couid  not — for  all  the  world.  She  gave  the  lady 
one  of  the  chance  suggestions  instead.  "  I  have  been  looking  down  into  that  lovely 
hoibw ;  it  seems  like  a  diildren*s  party,  with  all  the  grave  grown  folks  looking  on.** 

**  Childhood  and  grown-up-hood ;  not  a  bad  simile.** 

It  was  not  indeed.  It  was  a  wild  basin,  within  a  group  of  the  lesser  hills  close  by ; 
foBof  little  leathery  birches,  that  twinkled  and  played  in  the  light  breeze  and  gorgeous 
ranshiae  slanting  in  upon  them  between  the  slopes  that  lay  in  shadow  above, — slopes 
clothed  with  ranks  of  dark  pines  and  cedars  and  hemlocks,  looking  down  seriously,  yet 
with  a  sort  of  protecting  tenderness,  upon  the  shimmer  and  frolic  they  seemed  to  have 
eliBibed  op  out  of.  Those  which  stood  in  the  half-way  shadow  were  gravest.  Hoar  old 
■tens  upon  the  very  tops  were  touched  with  the  selfsame  glory  that  lavished  itself 
bdow.    This  aleo  was  no  less  a  true  similitude. 

**Know  ye  not  this  parable?**  the  Master  said.  "How  then  shall  ye  know  all 
parables^  ^^1^7)  ^^7  ^  about  us  by  the  wayside,  and  the  whole  earth  is  vocal 
vith  tiie  wisdom  of  the  Lord. 

I  eannot  go  with  our  party  step  by  step ;  I  have  a  summer  to  spend  with  them. 
Ihcy  came  to  Jefferson  at  noon,  and  sat  themselves  down  in  the  solemn  high  court 
ttd  oooDoil  of  the  mountain  kings.  First  they  must  have  rooms.  In  the  very  face  of 
"■Oeity  they  must  settle  their  traps. 

**  You  are  liidcy  in  coming  in  for  one  vacancy,  made  to-day,**  the  proprietor  said, 
^^■owiiig  open  a  door  that  showed  them  a  commo^ous  second- floor  comer-room,  lock- 
lag  each  way  with  loroad  windows  upon  the  circle  of  glory,  from  Adams  to  Lafayette 
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A  wide  balcony  ran  along  the  Bouthem  side,  against  the  window  which  gave  that 
aspect.  There  were  two  beds  here,  and  two  at  least  of  the  party  must  be  content 
to  occupy.  Mrs.  Linceford,  of  course  ;  and  it  was  settled  that  Jeannie  should  share  it 
with  her. 

Upstairs,  again,  was  choice  of  two  rooms,^^ne  flight  or  two.  But  the  first  looked 
out  westward,  where  was  comparatively  Httle  of  what  they  had  come  for.  Higher 
up,  they  could  have  the  same  outlook  that  the  others  had ;  a  slanting  ceiling  opened 
with  dormer  window  full  upon  the  grandeur  of  Washington,  and  a  second  faced  south- 
ward to  where  beautiful  blue,  dreamy  Lafayette  lay  soft  against  the  tender  heaven. 

^  O,  let  us  have  this !"  said  Leslie  eagerly.  "  We  don't  mind  stairs.'*  And  so  it 
was  settled. 

^  Only  two  days  here  ?''  they  began  to  say,  when  they  gathered  in  Mrs.  Linceford  s 
room  at  nearly  tea-time,  after  a  rest  and  a  freshening  of  their  toilets. 

^^  We  might  stay  longer,"  Mrs.  Linceford  answered.  ^*  But  the  rooms  are  taken  for 
us  at  Outledge,  and  one  can't  settle  and  unpack  when  it's  only  a  lingering  from  day  to 
day.  All  there  is  here  one  sees  from  the  windows.  A  great  deal,  to  be  sure ;  but  it's 
all  there  at  the  first  glance.    Well  see  how  we  feel  on  Friday." 

"  The  Thoresbys  are  here,  Augusta.  I  saw  Qinevra  on  the  balcony  just  now.  They 
seem  to  have  a  large  party  with  them.  And  Tm  sure  I  heard  them  talk  of  a  hop  to- 
night.   If  your  trunks  would  only  come !" 

"  They  could  not,  in  time.  They  can  only  come  in  the  train  that  reaches  littl^n 
at  six." 

"  But  you'll  go  in,  won't  you  ?  'Tisn't  likely  they  dress  much  here, — though  G-inevrt 
Thoresby  always  dresses.  Elinor  and  I  could  just  put  on  our  blue  grenadines,  and 
you've  got  plenty  of  thiogs  in  your  other  boxes.  One  of  your  shawls  is  all  yon  want, 
and  we  can  lend  Leslie  something." 

**  I've  only  my  thick  travelling-boots,"  said  Leslie ;  "  and  I  shouldn't  feel  fit  without 
a  thorough  <kessing.    It  won't  matter  the  first  night,  will  it  ?" 
"  Leslie  Ooldthwaite,  you're  getting  slow  !    Augusta  !'* 
<<  As  true  as  I  live,  there  is  old  Marmaduke  Whame !" 

*^  Let  Augusta  alone  for  not  noticing  a  question  till  she  chooses  to  answer  it,"  said 
Jeannie  Hadden,  laughing.  **  And  who,  pray,  is  Marmaduke  Whame  ?  With  a  name 
like  that,  if  you  didn't  say  '  old,'  I  should  make  up  my  mind  to  a  real  hero,  Tight  out 
of  a  book." 

"  He's  an  original^  And — ^yes— he  is  a  hero, — out  of  a  book,  too,  in  his  way.  I  met 
him  at  CatskiU  last  summer.  He  stayed  there  the  whole  season,  till  they  shut  the 
house  up  and  drove  him  down  the  mountain.  Other  people  came  and  went,  took  a 
look,  and  ran  away ;  but  he  was  a  fixture.  He  says  he  always  does  so, — goes  oS.  some- 
where and  *  finds  an  Ararat,'  and  there  drifts  up  and  sticks  fast.  In  the  winter  he's  in 
New  'S'ork ;  but  that's  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  I  never  heard  of  him  till  I  found  him 
at  CatskiU.  He's  an  Englishman,  and  they  say  had  more  to  his  name  once.  It  was 
Whaxnecliffef  or  Whame^^A,  or  something,  and  there's  a  baronetcy  in  the  family.  I 
don't  doubt,  myself,  that  it's  his,  and  that  a  part  of  his  oddity  has  been  to  drop  it  He 
was  a  poor  preacher,  years  ago  ;  and  then,  of  a  sudden,  he  went  out  to  England,  and 
came  back  with  plenty  of  money,  and  since  then  he's  been  an  apostle  and  missionary 
among  the  poor.  That's  his  winter  work ;  the  summers,  as  I  said,  he  spends  in  the 
hills.  Most  people  are  half  afraid  of  him ;  for  he's  one  you'll  get  the  blunt  truth  from, 
if  you  never  got  it  before.  But  come,  there's  the  gong, — ugh  I  how  they  batter  it  1— 
and  we  must  get  through  tea,  and  out  upon  the  balcony,  to  see  the  sunset  and  the 
'  purple  light.'  There's  no  time  now,  girls,  for  blue  grenadines ;  and  it's  always  vulgar 
to  come  out  in  a  hurry  with  dress  in  a  strange  place."  And  Mrs.  Linceford  gave  a  last 
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touch  to  her  hair,  Btraightened  the  things  on  her  dreeaing-table,  shut  down  the  lid  of  a 
box,  and  led  the  way  from  the  room. 

Oat  upon  the  balcony  they  watched  the  long,  golden  going-down  of  l^e  snn,  and 
the  creeping  shadows,  and  the  purple  half-light,  and  the  after-smile  upon  the  crests. 
And  then  the  hearen  gathered  itself  in  its  night  stillness,  and  the  mountains  were 
gimd  in  the  soft  gloom,  until  the  full  moon  came  up  over  Washington. 

There  had  been  a  few  words  of  recognition  with  the  Thoresby  party,  and  then  onr 
little  group  had  betaken  itself  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  piazza.  Mtet  a  while,  one  by 
one,  the  others  strayed  away,  and  they  were  left  almost  alone.  There  was  a  gathering 
A&d  a  sound  of  voices  about  the  drawing-room,  and  presently  came  the  tones  of  the 
piino,  struck  merrily.  They  jarred,  somehow,  too ;  for  the  ringing,  thrilling  notes  of 
a  hom,  blown  below,  had  just  gone  down  the  diminishing  echoes  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
and  died  into  a  listening  silence,  away  over,  one  could  not  tell  where,  beyond  the 
mjsteriona  ramparts. 

"  It's  getting  cold,'*  said  Jeannie  impatiently.  "  I  think  weVe  stayed  here  long 
enough.  Augusta,  don't  you  mean  to  get  a  proper  shawl,  and  put  some  sort  of  lace 
thing  on  your  head,  and  come  in  with  us  for  a  look,  at  least,  at  the  hop  ?  Come,  Nell ; 
come,  Leslie  ;  you  might  as  well  be  at  home  as  in  a  place  like  this,  if  you're  only  going 
to  mope." 

*'  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Leslie,  more  to  herself  than  to  Jeannie,  looking  over  upon 
the  curves  and  ridges  and  ravines  of  Mount  Washington,  showing  vast  and  solemn 
nnder  the  climbing  moon,  **  as  if  we  had  got  into  a  cathedral !" 

*^And  the  'great  nerve'  was  being  touched!  Well — that  don't  make  me  shiver. 
Besides,  I  didn't  come  here  to  shiver.  I've  come  to  have  a  right  good  time ;  and  to 
look  at  the  mountains — as  much  as  is  reasonable." 

It  was  a  pretty  good  definition  of  what  Jeannie  Hadden  thought  she  had  come 
into  the  world  for.  There  was  subtle  indication  in  it,  also,  that  the  shadow  of  some 
doubt  had  not  failed  to  touch  her  either,  and  that  this  with  her  was  less  a  careless 
instinct  than  a  resolved  conclusion. 

Elinor,  in  her  happy  good-humour,  was  ready  for  either  thing :  to  stay  in  the 
night*  splendour  longer,  or  to  go  in.  It  ended  in  their  going  in.  Outside,  Uie  moon 
wheeled  on  in  her  long  southerly  circuit,  the  stars  trembled  in  their  infinite  deptiis, 
and  the  mountains  abided  in  awful  might.  Within  was  a  piano-tinkle  of  gay  musio, 
and  demi-toilet,  and  demi-f  estival, — the  poor,  abridged  reproduction  of  city  revelry  in 
the  inadequate  parlour  of  an  impretending  mountain-house,  on  a  three-ply  carpet. 

Marmaduke  Whame  came  and  looked  in  at  the  doorway.  Mrs.  Linceford  rose 
from  her  seat  upon  the  sofa  dose  by,  and  gave  him  courteous  greeting.  "  The  season 
has  begun  early,  and  you  seem  likely  to  have  a  pleasant  summer  here,"  she  said,  with 
the  half -considered  meaning  of  a  common  fashion  of  speech. 

^^  Ko,  madam  I"  answered  Marmaduke  Whame,  out  of  his  real  thought,  with  a 
bknt  emphasis. 

"*  You  think  not  ?"  said  Mrs.  Linceford,  suavely,  in  a  quiet  amusement.  **  It  looks 
rather  like  it  to  night." 

^^  This  t — It's  no  use  for  people  to  bring  their  bodies  to  the  mountains,  if  they  can't 
bring  souls  in  them !" 

And  Marmaduke  Whame  turned  on  his  heel,  and,  without  further  courtesy,  strode 
•way. 

"  What  an  old  Grimgriffinhoof  I"  cried  Jeannie  under  her  breath ;  and  Elinor 
laoghed  her  little  musical  laugh  of  fun. 

Mrs.  linceford  drew  up  her  shawl,  and  sat  down  again,  the  remnant  of  a  well-bred 
mile  upon  her  face.     Leslie  Goldthwaite  rather  wished  old  Marmaduke  Whame 
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would  cone  back  ag»m  and  my  mm«.    Bat  tloB  fint  gympse  of  him  was  all  they 
got  to-night. 

**  Blown  dystal  clear  by  Freedom's  northern  wind" 

Leslie  said  the  last  line  of  Whittier's  glorions  mountain  sonnet,  low,  to  henelf 
standing  on  the  baloonj  again  that  next  morning,  in  the  cold,  clear  breexe ;  the  mag- 
nificent lines  of  the  great  earth-masses  rearing  themsdves  before  her  aharplj  against 
a  cloudless  morning  sky,  defining  and  revealing  themselves  anew. 

'*  Freedom's  northern  wind  will  take  all  the  wave  out  of  your  hair,  and  give  yon  a 
red  nose  I"  said  Jeannie,  coming  round  from  her  room,  and  upon  Leslie  unaware. 

Well,  Jeannie  toas  a  pretty  thing  to  look  at,  in  her  delicate  blue  cambric  momiqg 
dress,  gracefully  braided  with  white,  with  the  fresh  rose  of  recent  sleep  in  her  young 
cheeks,  and  the  gladness  of  young  life  in  her  dark  eyes.  One  might  look  away  from 
the  mountains  to  look  at  her ;  for,  after  all,  the  human  beauty  is  the  highest  Only, 
it  must  express  high  things,  or  at  last  one  turns  aside. 

"  And  there  comes  Marmaduke ;  he's  worse  than  the  north  wind.  I  can't  stay  to 
be  ^  blown  dear'  by  him."  And  Jeannie,  in  high,  merry  good-humour,  flitted  off.  It 
is  easy  to  be  merry  and  good-humoured  when  one's  new  dress  fits  exquisitely,  and 
one's  hair  hasn't  been  fractious  in  the  doing  up. 

Leslie  had  never,  apparently  to  herself,  cared  less,  somehow,  for  self  and  little 
vanities ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  quite  easy  for  her,  now  and  henoefortli, 
to  care  most  for  the  nobler  things  of  life.  The  great  mountain-enthusiasm  had  seised 
her  for  the  first  time,  and  swept  away  before  it  all  meaner  thought ;  and  besides,  her 
trunk  had  been  left  behind,  and  she  had  nothing  to  put  herself  into  but  her  pliii 
brown  travelling-dress. 

She  let  the  wind  play  with  the  pufb  of  her  hair,  and  send  some  little  light  kcb 
astray  about  her  forehead.  She  wrapped  her  shawl  around  ho:,  and  went  and  nt 
where  she  had  sat  the  night  before,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  balcony,  her  face  toward 
the  morning  hills,  as  it  had  been  toward  the  evening  radiance  and  purple  shade. 
Marmaduke  Whame  was  moving  up  and  down,  stopping  a  little  short  of  her  whea  he 
turned,  keejAng  his  own  solitude  as  she  kept  hers.  Faces  and  figures  glanced  out  at 
the  hall-door  for  an  instant  each,  and  the  keen  salute  of  the  north  wind  sent  them 
invariably  in  again.  Nobody  wanted  to  go  with  a  red  nose  or  tossed  hair  to  the 
breakfast- table  ;  and  breakfast  was  almost  ready.  But  presently  Mrs.  lincef ord  came, 
and,  seeing  Mr.  Whame,  who  always  interested  and  amused  her,  she  ventured  forth, 
bidding  him  good-morning. 

^*  Good-morning,  madam.    It  is  a  good  morning." 

"  A  little  sharp,  isn't  it  ?"  she  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders  together,  iiresolntd 
about  further  lingering.  "  Ah,  Leslie !  Let  me  introduce  you  to  the  Eeverend  Mr. 
Whame.  My  young  friend  and  travelling  companion.  Miss  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  Hr. 
Whame.    Have  you  two  driven  everybody  else  off,  or  is  it  the  nipping  air  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is  either  that  they  have  not  said  their  prayers  this  morning,  or  that  they 
don't  know  their  daily  bread  when  they  see  it.  They  think  it  is  only  saleratus  cakes 
and  maple  molasses." 

"  As  cross  this  morning  as  last  night  ?"  the  lady  questioned  playfully. 

'*  Not  cross  at  all,  Mrs.  Linoef ord.  Only  jarred  upon  oontinudly  by  these  people 
we  have  here  just  now.  It  was  different  two  years  ago.  But  Jefferson  is  getting  to 
be  too  well  known.    The  mountain  places  are  being  q;K>iled,  one  after  another." 

"  People  will  come.    You  can't  help  that." 

'*  Tes,  they  will  come,  and  frivol  about  the  gates,  without  ever  once  entering  in* 
*  Who  shall  aaoend  into  the  hiU  of  the  Lord?    And  who  shall  stand  in  hia  holy  place? 
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He  thftt  hatii  ^eaa  hfda  and  %  pore  heart ;  who  hath  not  lifted  np  his  soul  unto 
Tinity;" 

Ledie  €k>ldthwaiie*8  faoe  q^Dtkemad  and  glowed ;  they  were  the  pealm-lineB  that 
hftd  haaikted  hmr  thought  yesterday,  among  the  opening  visions  of  the  hill- country. 
Xiznadake  Wlkama  bent  his  keen  eyes  upon  her,  from  under  their  gray  brows,  noting 
lier  BariDW^.    She  wist  not  that  she  was  noted,  or  that  her  face  shone. 

''One  sool  here,  at  least T  was  what  the  stem  old  man  said  to  himself  in  that 


He  was  cyniflal  and  intolerant  here  amcMig  the  mountains,  where  he  felt  the  holy 
I^iees  desMratod,  and  the  gift  of  God  unheeded.  In  tiie  haunts  of  dty  misery  and 
Ties,— misery  amd  vioe  shut  in  upon  itself,  with  no  broad  outlook  to  the  heavens, — he 
nn  isiidflr,  with  the  love  of  Christ  Himself. 

** '  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer ;  but  these  have  made  it  a  den  of 
tloeves.'    It  is  true  not  alone  of  the  temples  built  with  hands.*' 

**  Ib  tiiat  &ir  ?  How  do  you  know,  Mr.  Whame  ?**  The  sudden,  impetuous  qiies- 
tiooscame  from  LesKe  Goldthwaiie. 

"I  see  what  I  see." 

*'  The  whole  I"*  said  Leslie,  more  restrainedly.  She  remembered  her]  respect  for 
age  and  office.  Tet  she  felt  sorely  tempted,  shy,  proud  girl  as  she  was,  to  take  up 
cudgels  for  her  friends,  at  least.    Mr.  Whame  liked  her  the  better  for  that. 

"  They  turn  away  from  this  with  five  words — the  toll  of  custom^or  half  a  look^ 
vben  the  wind  is  north ;  and  they  go  into  what  you  saw  last  night.** 

^  After  all,  isn't  it  just  emjoyment^  either  way  ?  Mayn't  one  be  as  selfish  as  the 
otW?  People  were  kind,  and  bright,  and  pleasant  with  each  other  last  night.  Is 
tbi  a  bad  thing  r 

''No,  little  girl,  it  is  not."  And  Marmaduke  Whame  came  nearer  to  Leslie,  and 
lodged  at  her  with  a  gentle  look  that  was  wonderfully  beautiful  upon  his  stam  gray 
fiwe.  "  Only,  I  would  have  a  kindness  that  should  go  deep— coming  from  a  depth. 
TiMre  are  two  things  for  live  men  and  women  to  do.  To  receive  from  God ;  and  to 
gire  out  to  their  fellows.  One  cannot  be  done  without  the  other.  No  fruit  without 
file  drinking  of  the  sunshine.  No  true  tasting  of  the  sunshine  that  is  not  gathering 
Mf  toward  the  ripening  of  fruit." 

Here  it  was  agun ;  more  teaching  to  the  sel&ame  point — as  we  always  do  get  it, 
with  a  seeming  strangeness,  whether  it  be  for  mind  only,  or  for  soul.  You  never  heard 
of  a  new  name,  or  fact  in  history,  thai  did  not  oomib  out  again  presently  in  sonna  fresh 
or  farther  mention  or  aHonon.  It  is  tin  tender  training  of  Him  before  whom  our  life 
■  efsa  great  value. 

At  this  moment  the  gong  souiided  again ;  saleratns  ealns  and  mi^le  molaiBM  wate 
Mady ;  aad  they  all  went  in. 

Leslie  saw  Imogen  Thereaby  ehange  seats  with  her  mo^er,  because  the  dtanght  finm 
fte  door  was  less  in  her  jdaee ;  and  take  the  pale  top-cake  from  the  plate,  leaving  a 
kefwn  one  for  the  mothw.  Everybody  likes  brown  cakes  best ;  and  it  was  very  un- 
biWBiBg  to  sit  opposite  a  great,  unshaded  window,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dcaog^  Surely 
ftlMe  blossom  peeped  out  here  from  under  the  leaf.  Leslie  thought  Imogen  Thoresby 
^o^  be  forgiven  for  having  done  her  curls  so  elaborately,  and  put  on  such  an  elegant 
ev^i  for  having  ventured  only  a  half -look  out  at  the  balcony  door,  when  she 
the  wind  was  north.    The  parable  was  already  teaching  her  botii  ways. 
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A  PAGE  OF  PERSECUTION. 


/\K  the  25th  of  December  in  the  jeur  of  the  great  plagae,  1665,  Grizel  Home  wu 
yj  bom  ai  Bedbraes  Oaatle,  Berwickshire.  Her  father  was  Sir  Patrick  Home,  of 
Pohrarth,  and  ber  mother  Grizel  Ker,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ker  of  GaFen. 
Botii  parents  were  sealously  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  forms  of  wonhip  and 
chorch-goyemment,  in  which  all  their  children  were  educated. 

Of  her  early  childhood  but  little  is  known,  except  that  she  manifested  the  ut- 
most piety  and  prudence.  It  was  a  melancholy  period  of  Scottish  hkiory-^  tise 
that  called  for  a  constitutional  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  measures  ai  Ae  aoiMHit 
But  they  who  resisted  placed  themselves  in  a  very  dangerous  postmi.  To  la^e  Ae 
country  better  than  the  king,  and  law  better  than  loyalty,  waa  lik^  to  end  in  ii^* 
sonment  and  death.  The  scailold  and  the  field  had  streamed  with  BoUe  blood,  »d 
corenanting  worshippers  had  been  scattered  by  the  king's  dragoons. 

All  England  had  been  shaken.  The  king  had  been  executed.  The  pariiameoi  bd 
ruled  instead  of  the  prince.  GliTer  Oromwdl  had  beaten  down  old  Btmctocti  ud 
built  up  new  edifices.  But  Oliver  was  dead.  New  edifices  had  been  levdied,  and  old 
structures  reerected  ;  the  good  old  laws,  the  good  okl  sports,  the  good  okd  customs,  the 
good  old  morality,  had  come  back,  and  unhappy  Scotland  felt  the  diange. 

As  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  Court  and  the  unconstitntional  coadhict  of  the 
monarch  became  more  and  more  appar^it,  a  faithful  band  of  patriots,  under  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  began  to  offer  some  resistance.  Besistanoe  brought  down  the  penaltM* 
of  law.  An  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  two  years,  so  iar  from  repressaig,  seemed  only 
to  lend  new  ardour  to  the  spirits  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  he  became  more  and  mon 
deeply  connected  with  the  secret  councils  by  which  efforts  were  being  made  to  ®^^"^ 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession.  These  doings  brought  him  into  jeopardy,  v^ 
it  was  then  that  the  heroism  and  devotedness  of  his  daughter  was  first  evinced. 

In  the  summer  at  1684  Sir  Patrick  was  warned  by  the  fate  of  several  of  his  m*^ 
dates  that  he  could  no  longer  safely  appear  in  public ;  and  he  accordingly  l^  *^ 
bouse  of  Bedbraes,  and,  while  most  of  the  family  supposed  him  to  have  gone  upon  J| 
distant  journey,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  sepulchral  vault  of  his  family,  undernestA 
the  neighbouring  parkh-diurch  of  Polwarth.  His  wife,  his  eldest  daughter,  and  on® 
Jamea  Winter,  a  carpenter,  alone  knew  of  his  retreat ;  to  which  the  last-mentioned  w- 
dividual  was  employed  to  convey  by  night  a  bed  and  bed-clothes,  while  Grisel,  ^*^^ 
her  nineteenth  year,  undertook  the  duty  of  supplying  him  every  night  with  food  a^ 
other  necessaries.  The  only  light  which  he  enjoyed  in  this  dismal  abode  was  by  ft^^ 
in  the  wall,  through  which  no  one  from  without  could  see  anything  within.  Gm*» 
though  at  first  full  of  those  fears  for  the  places  and  objects  of  mortality  which  tf« 
nsuaUy  inspured  into  diildren,  soon  so  far  mastered  her  ordinary  sensations  «*  *^  ?® 
able  to  stumble  through  the  churchyard  at  darkest  midnight,  afraid  of  nothing  bat  toe 
possibility  of  leading  to  the  discovery  of  her  father.  The  minister*s  house  wtf?  ^ 
usual,  near  the  churdi :  at  her  first  visit  his  dogs  kept  up  such  a  barking  as  put  haj^ 
the  utmost  fear  of  a  discovery.    This  difficulty  was  immediately  set  aside  by  tb^  ^' 
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gemdiy  of  Lady  Hmne,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  a  rabid  animal  haying  been  seen 
in  tke  neighbourhood,  prevailed  on  the  miniater  next  day  to  hang  every  dog  he  had. 
There  was  another  difficulty,  in  secreting  yiotnala  without  exciting  suspicions  among 
the  domestics  and  younger  children. '  The  unfortunate  gentleman  was  fond  of  sheep^s- 
head,  and  Grizel  one  day  took  an  opportunity,  without  being  observed  by  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  turn  one  nearly  enthre  into  her  lap,  with  the  design  of  carrying  it  that 
night  to  her  father.  When  her  brother  Sandy  (afterwards  second  Earl  of  Marchmont) 
again  looked  on  the  dish,  and  saw  that  it  was  empty,  he  exdaimed,  ^'  Mother,  will  ye 
look  at  Grisel  ?  While  we  have  been  supping  our  broth  she  has  eatai  up  the  whole 
8heep*s-head  I'*  The  incident  only  served  that  night  as  an  amusing  story  for  Sir 
Patrick  who  good-naturedly  requested  that  Sandy  might  have  a  share  of  the  dish  on 
the  next  occasion.  It  was  Grixers  custom  every  night  to  remain  as  long  with  her 
father  as  she  supposed  to  be  prudent,  in  order  to  enliven  him  by  her  company ;  and  it 
would  i^pear  that  more  cheerfulness  generally  prevailed  at  these  meetings  than  is  some- 
times to  be  found  amid  the  greatest  security  and  comfort.  During  the  day  his  chief 
amusement  consisted  in  reading  Buchanan^s  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  thus  im- 
pressed so  thoroughly  on  his  memory,  that  forty  years  after,  when  considerably  above 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  could  repeat  any  one  at  bidding,  without  omitting  a  word. 

Daring  the  time  he  q>ent  in  the  vault.  Lady  Hume  and  Jamie  Winter  had  been 
contriving  a  more  agreeable  place  of  concealment  in  his  own  house.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  on  the  ground- floor,  underneath  a  place  usually  occupied  by  a  bed,  Grizel  and 
Winter  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth,  using  their  fingers  alone,  to  prevent  noise,  and  carrying 
out  the  earth  in  sheets  to  the  garden.  The  severity  of  this  ta«k  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact  that,  at  its  conclusion,  the  young  lady  had  not  a  nail  upon  her  fingers. 
In  the  hole  thus  excavated  Winter  placed  a  box  large  enough  to  contain  a  bed,  boring 
the  boards  above  it  with  holes  for  the  admission  of  air.  Sir  Patrick  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  room,  of  which  his  daughter  kept  the  key,  the  box  being  esteemed  as  a 
place  to  which  he  could  resort  in  the  event  of  any  government  party  coming  to  search 
the  house. 

This  heroic  service  required  no  small  amount  of  courage.    In  danger  every  hour  of 

discovery,  and  the  consequent  penalties  for  treason,  this  devoted  lady  must  have  led  a 

struge  and  fearful  life.    But  she  knew  no  fear  ;  she  braved  all  things ;  and  thus  in 

every  age,  and  under  every  circumstance,  has  the  female  character  shone  out  with 

pecnliar  brilliancy.    Man  may  grow  weary ;  more  impetuous  but  less  enduring,  he  may 

give  way, 

"  But  she,  of  gentler  nature,  softer,  dearer, 

Of  daily  life  the  active,  kindly  cheerer ; 

With  gen'rouB  bosom,  age  or  childhood  shielding, 

And  in  the  storms  of  life,  though  mov'd,  unyielding  ; 

Strength  in  her  gentleness,  hope  in  her  sorrow, 

Whose  darkest  hours  some  ray  of  brightness  borrow. 

From  better  days  to  come,  whose  meek  devotion 

Calms  every  wayward  passion's  wild  commotion  ; 

In  want  and  suffering,  soothing,  useful,  sprightly, 

Bearing  the  press  of  evil  hap  so  lightly, 

TUl  evirs  self  seems  its  stronghold  betraying,    • 

In  the  sweet  witching  of  such  winsome  playing : 

Bold  from  affection,  if  from  nature  fearful ; 

With  varying  brow,  sad,  tender,  anxious,  cheerful — 

This  is  meet  partner  lor  the  loftiest  mind. 

With  crown  or  helmet  graced ;  yea,  this  is  womankind  I"         ' 

Another  of  the  heroic  services  of  Grizel  Hume  at  this  period  of  her  life  was  the 
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carrying  of  a  letter  from  her  father  to  his  friend  Robert  Baillie  of  Jenriswood,  thea 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  Baillie  had  been 
an  associate  of  Sir  Patrick  in  the  designs  which  terminated  so  unfortunately  for  the 
Whig  party,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both  that  an  interchange  of  intel- 
ligence should  take  place  between  them.  The  heroic  girl  readily  undertook  this  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  business,  and  managed  it  with  great  dexterity  and  perfect  sncceas. 
The  son  of  Mr.  Baillie,  a  youth  about  her  own  age,  had  been  recaUed  from  his  educa- 
tion in  Holland  to  attend  his  father  s  trial.  In  the  gloom  of  a  jaU  these  two  young 
persons  met,  and  formed  an  attachment  destined  to  lead  to  a  happy  union.  ButiU 
contemplation  of  such  an  event  was  for  the  present  clouded.  On  the  24th  of  Decen- 
ber  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  Baillie  suffered  the  award  of  an  imrighteous  sentenee 
upon  the  scaffold  ;  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  too  much  alarmed  to  remain  any  longa  in 
Scotland,  proceeded  in  disguise  to  London,  and  finally,  by  France,  into  Holland,  where 
a  number  of  other  patriots  had  found  refuge.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  acted  as  one  of 
the  two  seconds  in  command  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and 
once  more  with  great  difficulty  made  an  escape  to  Holland,  while  his  property  was  for- 
feited by  the  Government.  He  now  established  himself  at  Utrecht  with  his  family, 
and  commenced  a  life  of  penury,  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to  his  former  circnin- 
stances.  One  child,  named  Juliana,  had  been  left  in  Scotland  on  account  of  bid 
health.  Some  months  after  settling  in  Holland  it  was  thought  necessary  that  this 
girl  should  be  sent  for,  and  Grizel  was  commissioned  to  return  in  order  to  bring  bff 
away.  She  was  intrusted  at  the  same  time  with  the  management  of  some  busineasof 
her  father's,  and  directed  to  coUect  what  she  could  of  the  money  that  was  due  to  them. 
All  this  she  performed  with  her  usual  discretion  and  success,  though  not  without 
encountering  adventures  that  would  have  completely  overwhelmed  the  greater  part  of 
her  sex.  After  enduring  a  storm  at  sea,  the  terrors  of  which  were  aggravated  by  tke 
barbarity  of  a  brutal  shipmaster,  the  two  girls  were  landed  at  Brill ;  and  from  thence 
they  set  out  the  same  night  for  Rotterdam,  in  company  with  a  Scotch  gentknun 
whom  they  accidentally  met  with.  It  was  a  cold  wet  night,  and  Juliana  Hume,  who 
was  hardly  able  to  walk,  soon  lost  her  shoes  in  the  mud.  Grizel  then  took  the  ailing 
child  on  her  back,  and  carried  her  all  the  way  to  Rotterdam,  while  the  gentleman,* 
sympathising  f eUow-exile,  bore  their  small  baggage.  All  these  distresses  were  for- 
gotten when  she  once  more  found  herself  in  the  bosom  of  her  family. 

Holland  was  the  refuge  for  poor  driven-out  Englishmen ;  it  was  the  wanderer's 
home.  Thither  went  the  early  Nonconformists  in  their  good  ship  Mayflower;  and 
from  thence  they  sailed  to  form  a  little  colony  in  the  Far  West— a  colony  which  af- 
terwards became  one  of  the  mightiest  powers  in  the  world.  In  Holland  Sir  Patrick 
spent  three  years  and  a  half.  His  income  was  small ;  and  more  than  that,  it  was  pre- 
carious. A  fourth  part  of  it  was  required  for  house-rent.  He  was  unable  to  keep 
any  domestic,  except  a  girl  to  wash  clothes ;  but  nothing  daunted  by  poverty,  his 
heroic  daughter  performed  the  greater  part  of  the  drudgery.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
play  the  hero  before  an  admiring  world  and  under  the  bright  sunshine,  but  not  so  easy 
to  be  heroic  in  common  life ;  yet  there  the  truest  heroism  is  oftentimes  exerted.  Ac- 
cording to  the  simple  and  affecting  narrative  of  her  daughter.  Lady  Murray  of  Stan- 
hope, this  amiable  and  ^virtuous  woman  was  often  up  more  than  two  nights  in  the 
week.  "  She  went  to  the  market,  went  to  the  mill  to  have  their  com  ground,— which, 
it  seems,  is  the  way  with  good  managers  there,— dressed  the  linen,  cleansed  the  house, 
made  ready  dinner,  mended  the  children*s  stockings  and  other  clothes,  made  what  she 
oould  for  tiem  ;  and,  in  short,  did  everything.  Her  sister  Christian,  who  was  a  year  or 
two  younger,  diverted  her  father  and  mother  and  the  rest,  who  were  fond  of  music 
Out  of  their  small  income  they  bought  a  harpsichord  for  little  money.    My  a«nt 
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played  and  Bang  well,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  life  and  hnmonr,  bnt  no  tarn  for  bnsT- 
ness.  Though  my  mother  had  the  same  qualifications,  and  liked  it  as  well  as  she  did, 
she  vas  forced  to  dmdge  ;  and  many  jokes  used  to  pass  between  the  sisters  about  their 
different  occapations.  Every  morning  before  six  my  mother  lighted  her  father's  fire 
in  his  study,  then  waked  him,  and  got  what  he  usually  took  as  soon  as  he  got  up — 
wann  small-beer  with  a  spoonful  of  bitters  in  it ;  then  took  up  the  children,  and 
l«oc^t  them  all  to  his  room,  where  he  taught  them  everything  that  was  fit  for  their 
age— some  Liatin,  others  French,  Dutch,  geography,  writing,  reading,  English,  &c. ;  and 
mj  grandmother  taught  them  what  was  necessary  on  her  part.  Thus  he  employed 
and  diverted  himself  all  the  time  he  was  there,  not  being  able  to  afford  putting  them 
to  school ;  and  my  mother,  when  she  had  a  moment,  took  a  lesson  with  the  rest  in 
French  and  Dutch,  and  also  diverted  herself  with  music.  I  have  now  a  book  of  songs 
of  her  writing  when  she  was  there,  many  of  them  interrupted  half  writ,  some  broke 
o!t  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  She  had  no  less  a  turn  for  mirth  and  society  than  any 
of  the  family,  when  she  could  come  at  it  without  neglecting  what  she  thought  more 


»> 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  heart  "  licht*'  when  poverty  and  suffering  are 

wiUiin  the  dwelling,  when  we  know  the  misery  of  being  very  poor,  and  when,  united 

to  that  poverty,  there  is  the  recollection  of  better  and  happier  times.     Her  eldest 

brother  Patrick,  and  her  lover  Mr.  Baillie,  who  suffered  under  the  consequences  of  his 

Other's  attainder,  went  together  into  the  guards  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  till  such 

time  as  they  conld  be  better  provided  for.    **  Her  constant  attention,"  continues  Lady 

Morray,  **  was  to  have  her  brother  appear  right  in  his  linen  and  dress.    They  wore 

little  point  cravats  and  cuffs,  which  many  a  night  she  sat  up  to  have  in  as  good  order 

^  him  as  any  in  the  place ;  and  one  of  their  greatest  expenses  was  dressing  him  as 

he  ought  to  be.     As  their  house  was  always  full  of  the  unfortunate  banished  people 

like  themselves,  they  seldom  went  to  dinner  without  three  or  four  or  five  of  them  to 

share  with  them."    It  used  to  excite  their  surprise  that,  notwithstanding  this  hospi- 

^ty,  their  limited  resources  were  sufficient,  except  on  rare  occasions,  to  supply  their 

wants. 

^en  subsequently  invested  with  title,  and  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  gentleman,  the 

sihject  of  our  memoir  used  to  declare  that  these  years  of  privation  and  drudgery  had 

^>wa  the  most  delightful  of  her  whole  life ;  a  circumstance  not  surprising,  when  we 

consider  the  gratification  which  high  moral  feelings  like  hers  could  not  fail  to  derive 

from  exercises  of  so  peculiar  a  nature.    Some  of  the  distresses  of  the  exiled  family 

only  served  to  supply  them  with  amusement.    Andrew,  a  boy,  afterwards  a  judge  of 

^  Court  of  Session,  was  one  day  sent  down  to  the  cellar  for  a  glass  of  alabast-beer, 

^e  only  liquor  with  which  Sir  Patrick  could  entertain  his  friends.     On  his  returning 

^^  the  b^r,  Sir  Patrick  said,  "  Andrew,  what  is  that  in  your  other  hand  ?"    It  was 

^  Bpiggot,  which  the  youth  had  forgotten  to  replace,  and  the  want  of  which  had 

^^f^y  lost  them  the  whole  of  their  stock  of  alabast.    This  occasioned  much  mirth^ 

though  they  perhaps  did  not  know  where  to  get  more.    It  was  the  custom  at  Utrecht 

^  gather  money  for  the  poOT,  by  going  from  house  to  house  with  a  hand-bell.    One 

^ht  the  bell  came,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  but  a  single  orkey,  the  smallest 

*^  then  used  in  HoUand.    They  were  so  much  ashamed  of  their  poverty,  that  no  one 

would  go  out  with  the  money,  till  Sir  Patrick  himself  at  last  undertook  this  trouble- 

•^^  little  duty,  observing  philosophically,  "  We  can  give  no  more  than  all  we  have." 

Th^  want  of  money  often  obliged  them  to  pawn  the  small  quantity  of  plate  which 

^y  had  brought  from  Scotland ;  but  they  were  ultimately  able  to  take  it  all  h&c^ 

^tii  them,  leaving  no  debt  in  the  country  of  their  exile. 

The  evident  leaning  of  James  IL  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  had  filled  the 
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minds  of  his  people  with  fear  and  trembliag ;  at  last,  his  open  avowal  of  attabbmnt 
to  Borne  was  the  sign  for  open  hostility.  It  was  when  thio^  had  aniTed  at  tliii 
crisis,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  son-in-law  of  James,  hegan  to  lend  an  attentife 
ear  to  the  earnest  wish  which  had  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  noblest  men  in  aH 
England,  that  be  would  come  over  and  help  Uiem  in  establishing  their  Frotcstani  futi^ 
and  in  asserting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  formed  the  resolution  of  invading  Eng^And,  Sir  Pakick 
Hume  entered  warmly  into  his  views,  and  by  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians,  in  which  he  passed  a  warm  encomium  on  the  pononal  cfaarsctor 
of  the  prince,  was  in  no  small  degree  instrumental  in  gaining  for  him  the  fnendshq> 
of  that  party.  He  accompanied  the  expedition,  shared  in  its  difficulties,  and  never  left 
the  princess  side  till  he  was  established  in  London.  High  honours,  proportioned  to  laB 
services  and  venerated  character,  now  opened  upon  Sir  Patiick.  His  attainder  was 
reversed,  his  lands  restored,  and  himself  soon  after  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  I^ 
Polwarth,  and  invested  with  the  chief  state  office  of  his  native  country,  that  of  Lsd 
Chancellor.  When  the  new  83rstem  of  things  was  settled,  the  younger  part  of  the 
family  were  sent  home  under  the  care  of  a  friend,  and  Lady  Hume  and  Grizel  came 
over  with  the  Princess  of  Orange.  The  princess,  now  to  become  queen,  wished  to 
retain  Grizel  near  her  person,  as  one  of  her  maids  of  honour  ;  but  though  well  qaah- 
fied  for  that  envied  situation,  this  simple-hearted  girl  had  the  magnanimity  to  dedisB 
the  appointment,  and  preferred  returning  with  her  friends  to  Scotland — ^to  the  sceDCi 
and  innocent  affections  of  her  childhood.  Ever  since  her  meeting  with  Mr.  Bailbe 
in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  she  had  cherished  an  affection  for  him,  which  wai 
warmly  returned  by  him,  though,  in  the  days  of  their  exile,  it  had  been  concealed 
from  her  parents.  It  was  now  declared ;  and  Mr.  Baillie  having  also  regained 
possession  of  his  estates,  there  was  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  their  union.  They  vere 
married  about  two  years  after  the.  Revolution  ;  and  their  fdicity  during  forty-^ht 
years  of  wedded  life  seems  to  have  been  not  diqproportioned  to  their  unoomisoD 
virtues  and  endowments.  Lady  Grizel — for  to  this  designation  she  became  entitled 
on  the  elevation  of  her  father  in  1697  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Marchmont— ami^ 
all  the  glare  and  grandeur  of  high  life  retained  ihe  same  disinterested  single 
ness  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  manners  which  in  youth  had  gained  her  univtfw 
regard,  and  graced  her  in  every  station.  Her  husband  seems  to  have  been  worthy  <» 
her  and  of  his  name.  He  filled  with  great  honour  several  important  offices  under 
government,  and  was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  eminent  abiHties  than  for  hiB 
high-toned  integrity.  They  had  two  children — Grizel,  married  to  Sir  Alexander  Mor* 
ray  of  Stanhope,  and  the  author  of  the  narrative  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
materials  of  this  memop: ;  and  Bachel,  the  common  ancestress  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Haddington  and  the  present  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  Lady  Grizel  is  thus  described 
by  her  daughter :  **  Her  actions  showed  what  her  mind  was,  and  her  outward  appe*'' 
ance  was  no  less  singular.  She  was  middle-sijied,  clever,  in  her  person  very  handa(»&6, 
with  a  life  and  sweetness  in  her  eyes  very  uncommon,  and  great  delica<^  in  all  her 
features :  her  hair  was  chestnut ;  and  to  the  last  she  had  the  finest  complezien*  with 
the  clearest  red  in  her  cheeks  and  lips,  that  could  be  seen  in  one  of  fifteen,  which, 
added  to  her  natural  constitution,  might  be  owing  to  the  great  moderatiim  sheobaerved 
in  her  diet  throughout  her  whole  life.  Porridge  and  milk  was  her  greatest  feast,  and 
she  by  choice  preferred  them  to  everything,  though  nothing  came  wrong  to  her  that 
others  could  eat :  water  she  preferred  to  any  liquOT ;  though  oiiea  obliged  to  talce  a 
glass  of  wine,  she  always  did  it  unwillingly,  thinking  it  hurt  her,  and  did  not  like  it 

Lady  Grizel  Baillie  died  on  the  6th  of  December  1746,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  ag«) 
having  survived  her  husband  about  eight  years. 


LOVELIEST  WORDS. 


WHERE  THE  ROSES  GREW. 


Thia  18  where  the  roses  grow 
Li  the  smniner  that  is  gone ; 

Fair^  bloom  or  richer  hoe 
Kever  sammer  shone  upon. 

0,  the  gloriee  ytnished  hence  I 

0,  the  sad  imperfect  tense ! 

This  is  where  the  roses  grew 
When  the  Jnlj  days  were  long, 

When  the  garden  all  day  through 
Echoed  with  delight  and  song. 

Hi^  I  the  dead  and  brdcen  stalks 

Eddying  down  the  windy  walks. 

Hem  wae  a  desert  waste, 
Where  no  blossom-life  is  bom, 

Half  so  dreaxy  and  unblest, 
Half  so  lonesome  and  forlorn ; 

Snce  in  this  we  dimly  see 

An  the  bliss  that  used  to  be 

Whoe  the  roses  used  to.  grow. 

And  the  west  wind^s  wailing  words 
Tell  in  whi^>era,  &int  and  low, 

Of  the  fiuniah*d  humming-birds, 


Of  the  bees  which  search  in  vain 
For  the  honey-cells  again. 

This  is  where  the  roses  grew. 
Tin  the  ground  was  all  perfome, 

And  wfaeneyer  aephyrs  blew, 
Carpeted  with  crimson  bloom. 

Now  ^e  chill  and  scentlesB  air 

Sweeps  the   flower-plots    brown    and 
bare. 

Hearts  haye  gardens  sad  as  this. 
Where  the  roses  Uoom  no  more — 

Gardens  where  no  sommer-bHss 
Can  the  summer-bloom  restore. 

Where  the  snow  melts  not  away 

At  the  warming  kiss  of  Mxy ; — 

Gardens  where  the  Temal  moms 
Never  shed  their  sunshine  down, 

Where  are  only  stems  and  thorns, 
YeiTd  in   dead   lea?es,  curFd    and 
brown, — 

Gardens  where  we  only  see 

Where  the  roses  uted  to  be^ 


LAST. 


Friend  whose  smila  has  come  to  be 

Veiy  precioas  unto  me, 
Tlkough  I  know  I  dnmk  not  fink 
Of  your   l0v«%   brif^  fountain 
burst, 

Tet  I  grieve  nsi  for  €ie  past, 

6o  yon  only  love  Be  last. 

Other  souls  may  find  Aeir  joy 
In  the  blind  love  of  a  hof : 
GiTe  me  that   which 


Disciplined  and  purified— 
Sodi  as,  bcavittg  sun  and  blast, 
Toa  will  brintf  to  me  at  last. 


There  are  brows  more  fair  than  mine, 
Eyes  of  more  bewitching  shine, 


Other  hearts  more  fit,  in  tmtb, 
For  the  passion  of  your  yovth ; 
But,  tinir  transient  empire  past. 
You  will  surely  love  me  last. 

Wing  awigr  jour  sumsMr-time, 
Find  a  love  in  every  oEme, 
Boam  in  liberty  and  light — 
I  skidt  never  stay  your  flight ; 
For  I  know,  when  all  is  past, 
Yq«  wSL  come  to  me  at  last. 


CSumge  and  flutter  as  you  will, 

I  shall  smile  securely  still ; 
Patiently  I  trust  and  wait. 
Though  you  tarry  long  and  late ; 

Prise  your  sprmg  till  it  be  past, 

Only,  only  love  me  last. 


132.  Cbochrt  Lace. 

TbiB  lace,  worked  vitli 
coarse  cotton,  Is  wry  suit- 
able for  trimming  couolcr- 
panee.  aod  produceflavery 
good  effect.  Work  first  tha 
lower  part,  forming  Icavl.-^l 
and  branches,  in  rowH. 
backwards  and  forward 
Begin  with  a  leaf,  itn 

Leaf. — On  a  fgundati.i 
chain  of  30  stitebes  crt 
cb«t  (missing  tl^e  last  firu 
chain  of  the  foundation- 
chain)  1  double,  2  chain, 
1  double,  2  cliftin ;  1  treble, 
3  long  truble,  2  treble  (all 

thesestilchesareseparated  ];]^.  CttOCI 

b;  2  chain),  miss  2  stitches 
under  the  chain  ;  finally,  2 

chain,  1  double  in  the  1st  chain  of  the  foundation- 
chain.     On  thisvein  of  the  leaf  work,  backwards 
and  forwards,  in  each  hole  formed  by  2  chain,'  G 
treble  ;  in  the  hole  which  forms  the  point  of  tte 
leaf,   and'  which  is 
made   by  5  chain, 
work  7  tret 
in  the  treb 
and  double  s 
tweentheho 


double,  separated  euhlif! 
5  chain,  then  'i  elip-^mclni 
in  the  two  last  Btilcbti: 
liefore  the  blossom ;  lh« 
form  the  Bfem  ;  13  daiu,' 
and  repeal  from  '  IIiim: 
times;  then6ch*m(iittli« 
principal  stem;  thsiBDrhj 
the  lower  hloisoni  in  IM 
same  manner.  Aflir  lU 
chain  which  srpuaUiiig 
blossoms,  work  one  rii^ 
■titch ;  but  after  tii  tlipn 
tUtches  make  one  blown, 
which  bf^inswilkTcliiJ'v 
the  two  first  of  which  forai 
the  stem  of  the  bloBoa. 
Each  bloESom  ntiK  be 
joined  in  the  miAlletj* 
ET  LACE  slip-atitch,  as  olearij  sa 

ia  tbe  illustralion.  KM' 
having  compUMillta 
branch  of  blouoma,  make  8  chain,  andl<^ 
another  leaf,  Tbe  hloBsoms  and  leavM  mvt  ^ 
fastened  together  with  slip-Btitohe*  at  difsral 
places.  Bepeat  from  tha  leaf  for  tbe  lesgft  in- 
quired.   CoDtiniK  10 


n  the  d"^- 


ind  biMcl'i  '^ 
ling  boidu- 


Tbe  leaf  is  n 
pleted.  Wot 

Cce  with  II — we 
ymh  of  VU>uom». 
Begin  with  a  chain 
of  18  ditches.     The 

first  eight  form  tha  joining  between  leaf  and 
branch  *.  In  the  last  «titch  but  five,  crochet 
1  double.    In  the  circle  thus  obtaiaed,  crochet  5 
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.  1  dwlil^ ' 

in'oaoh  ^'^  "f  t 
preceding  «'■  j 
Sie  ffliddio '"f*  "^ 


(th  roir.— Alt«rQatel7  I  double,  3  ohftiD,  rniBs  4}  inebes.    All  the  circles  are  pinked  out  ftt  t 

I  KDila'  the  Itut.  edge.      Kaaten  a    cardboard   circle,  meuuring 

5(h  TOW.—*  2  doable,  sepamled  b7  6  oluun,  the  four  fnohei  across,  between  the  two  black  circles. 

MiiMoUop  3  chain;  mUatheneit  scollon.    Re-  Arrange,  from  the  illustrationB,  the  cards  on  the 
nat  fnm  •.  mri  r>lnlh  I'irirti'.     Rurh  nunl  la  2  Incheg  lODB. 


6piM«on  the  tarda  are  worked  ,„  „.sn  BtMSKHHiTiEiiM  ^  ^^"'^'^  ^'^'^'^  '*'=*P-  ""^  °'''*' 
PW'T  »ith  black,  partlj  with  red  ****■  *^^''  bANSKB  BCKERN.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  material  U  green 
pone^t  in  satin-stitch.   Cut  out  woollen  rep,  with  an  oval  piece  of 

iT^Jw black  cloth  circles,  and  one  of  red  cloth;  green  moire  silk  in  the  centre,  over  which  a  bou- 
"le  fint  ncasaring  GJ  inchea  across,  the  second      quet  of  flowers  is  worked  in  satin-stitch,  with 
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blftok  silk.  The  moire  silk  must  be  stretohed  over  a  snuJl  frame,  the  pattern  traeed  upon 
jtf  and  first  raised  with  soft  cotton,  then  embroidered  with  floss  silk.  The  oval  medalUoQ 
is  then  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  screen,  the  border  round  it  is  cat  out  of  black  TelTet, 
edged  with  yellow  silk  braid,  and  ornamented  with  stars  worked  in  point  russe,  wit^  jtHow 
Bilk.  The  looped  pattern  is  worked  round  the  screen  with  the  same  yellow  braid.  It  is  placed 
between  two  borders,  the  first  formed  of  a  narrow  strip  of  black  yelvet,  edged  with  black  silk 
braid ;  the  second  (outer  one)  of  one  row  of  yellow  and  one  of  black  silk  braid. 

The  screen  is  lined  with  green  moire  silk,  and  trimmed  with  green  silk  t4^^«!tf^K  The  mount* 
ing  consists  of  an  upper  cro^s-bar  and  straight  handle  of  gilt. 

LETTERS  FROM  "  DEAR  OLD  GRANNY." 


DINNER-PARTIES. 

**  Grtat  pkDty,  mwA  formality,  iBiaQ  oheer 
And  everybody  o«t  of  his  own  sphere." — Btboh. 

*'  And  now  in  dinner,  wit^  what  appetite  you  may."^— Shajeespkabs. 

DEAR  GRAND-DAUGHTER,— I  can  vwy  weU  understand  ihtt  you  are  fluttered 
at  the  proapect  of  going  oat  to  dinner  for  the  first  time.    I  remember,  as  if  it 
were  only  yesterday,  ^e  anxious  days  and  wakefnl  nights  the  ordeal  cost  me 
when  I  was  just  fifty  years  yosngu:  than  I  am  now.   You  bre  in  easier  times  than  I  did, 
and  yon  have  advantages  I  hmd  not.    In  1817,  my  dear,  we  were  ponctiliousneflB  itseli 
George,  Prinoe  Regent,  the  grsatest  gentleman  in  Europe  they  caQed  him — ^though,  far 
my  part,  /  should  hafve  called  him  by  a  very  different  name— had  set  us  so  stiff  and 
starched  a  pattern  that  we  wbo  tried  to  follow  made  ourselves  and  others  very  on- 
comfortable.    The  cersmonial  law  of  tiie  Regency  was  a  heavy  burden  ;  and  the  way 
the  people  made  up  lor  it  was  by  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  liberties  and  licenses,  at 
which  some  of  us  would  nowadays  stand  in  awe.    One  of  the  diarges — ^not  officially, 
but  socially— that  CkMge,  Prince  Regent,  preferred  against  Caroline  of  Brunswick  was 
that  of  her  being  ill-mannered ;  she  said  *  oblige*  instead  of  *  obleege,*  langhed  when 
she  was  merry,  cried  when  she  was  sad ;  and  had  absolutely  called  him  *  George*  at  the 
State  dinner- table  I    Ah,  dear  me,  how  well  I  recollect  the  arrival  of  the  offidal  letter 
summoning  me  for  the  first  time  to  the  "  execution  pale**  of  a  real  dinner  party !    ^ 
I  had  been  capitally  convicted,  tiiey  would  have  given  me  but  eight-and- forty  houia 
notice  wherein  to  make  my  preparations,  but  they  allowed  me  ^uree  weeks*  intimation 
of  this  state  banquet  I    Not  any  too  long  either.    There  was  the  costume  to  arrange ; 
we  had  to  make  pDgrimages,  in  one  of  Uiose  lofty  yeUow  chariots  now  so  rarely  seen, 
to  the  high- priestess  of  Fashion ;  she  was  too  grand  a  personage  to  come  to  us.   I 
trembled  at  the  first  glance  of  this  Pythoness,  and  I  saw  that  she  knew  what  a  poor 
little  novice  I  was.    She  haughtUy  informed  my  aunt  of  those  articles  of  the  ooa- 
tumier*s  code  which  belonged  to  our  question.     She  consented  to  clothe  me,  asd 
returned  my  aunt*s  adieu  with  a  curtsey  that  would  have  taken  the  highest  honooia 
at  our  school    There  were  other  priestesses  and  priests  to  be  consulted,  and  the  yeUow 
chariot  rumbled  much  in  western  regions ;  but  all  this  was  as  nothing  to  the  leasoitf 
in  deportment  which  had  to  be  looked  up  and  gone  over,  and  never,  to  me  at  lotft, 
seem  to  give  the  smallest  modicum  of  confidence.    I  felt  sure  I  should  be  quisled.   1 
dreamed  of  the  dinner,  and  woke  in  horror  at  the  commission  of  some  unpardonabl6 
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sin.  I  knew  I  should  be  detected,  and  that  some  wit  might — it  was  consistent  with 
the  pditeness  of  the  age — deride  me  with  an  affectation  of  courtesy.  Had  not  Lord 
Bjrron  induced  poor  Grimaldi  to  eat  B07  with  his  apple-tart  ?  How  I  longed  for  the 
nnartoesB  of  the  school-girl  at  Bath,  who,  when  Beau  Nash  said  to  her,  "  Excuse  me, 
miBB,  but  since  you  are  recently  from  school,  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  Tobit*s 
dog?*"  answered,  *'  Nash,  sir ;  and  an  impudent  dog  he  was/*  But  I  hod  no  confidence 
in  myself ;  I  was  sure  I  should  be  shy  and  stupid,  and  make  a  thousand  blunders. 

When  the  day  came  I  felt  so  bewildered,  and  really  so  frightened,  that  I  hoped  I 
should  be  taken  ilL  No  reprieve  came  to  me  in  this  way.  My  uncle,  in  his  highest- 
coDared  coat, — ^bright  blue,  with  narrow  tails  and  gilt  buttons, — five  or  six  yards  of 
muslin  round  his  throat,  and  his  hair  standing,  with  the  help  of  pomatum,  '^  bolt 
npr^t  ;**  my  aunt,  with  a  skimp  dress  and  an  overwhelming  turban ;  and  poor  I 
decked  as  for  a  sacrifice,  ascended  the  chariot,  and  were  borne  to  execution.  It  was 
terriUe.  The  reception-room,  where  it  seemed  that  we  had  all  -assembled  to  assist  at 
the  last  rites  to  some  dear  departed  ;  the  solemn  and  undertaker-like  announcenient 
of  the  servants  that  dinner  was  on  table ;  the  awful  march  to  the  dining-room,  two 
and  two,  male  and  female,  like  the  beasts  going  into  Noah's  ark ;  and  then  the  glory 
tad  gutter  of  the  table.  But  I  was  happier  than  I  expected  to  be.  They  were  all 
grand  folks  there ;  people  who  had  written  books  and  plays,  and  painted  pictures,  and 
done  some  fighting,  and  made  speeches  in  parliament.  I  was  a  poor  little  minnow 
snumgst  all  these  Tritons.  Happily  for  me,  a  good-natured  country  gentleman,  rather 
lame,  and  with  a  roast-beef  sort  of  face,  did  me  the  honour  to  take  me  down,  and 
talked  so  naturally  and  simply,  and  called  me  ^^  lassie'' — which  made  me  like  him  very 
modi  indeed — that  I  did  not  mind  when  the  gentlemen  challenged  me  with  their  wine- 
glaaes  and  requested  the  honour.  My  good  friend  took  the  best  care  of  me,  and  often 
answered  for  me  when  I  did  not  know  what  to  say ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  always  said 
JQst  what  I  meant  to  say,  only  much  nicer.  I  heard  afterwards — ^and  then  I  was  dread- 
fully frightened — that  my  escort  was  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Scott ! 

Garrulous  old  grandmamma  has  talked  of  herself  thus  far  only  to  show  that  she 
can  sympathise  with  you  :  may  your  escort  be  as  good  and  true  and  pure  as  mine,  my 
love  I    But,  ah  me,  where  shall  we  find  such  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  here  ? 

But  to  return,  my  dear  child,  to  the  subject  which  perplexes  you.  Why  need  you 
be  troubled  ?  The  days  of  ceremonial  etiquette  are  all  over,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  be  genuinely  courteous.  Say  you,  it  is  easy  so  to  say,  but  the  how  is  still  unanswered. 
Well,  then,  to  be  very  practical,  let  me  suggest,  first,  that  you  should  be  careful  in 
the  arrangement  of  your  dress.  Let  it  be  so  much  in  the  fashion  as  to  show  that  you 
know  what  the  fashion  is,  but  not  so  overmuch  in  the  fashion  as  to  serve  as  a  dress- 
maker's advertisement.  Too  much  display  is  a  sure  sign  of  vulgarity ;  it  is  as  bad  as 
loud  talking,  and  a  noisy  assertion  of  one's  presence  generally.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  little  r^[ard  to  appearances,  a  morbid  dread  of  attracting  attention,  is  equally 
objectionable,  though  not  equally  vulgar.  Study  to  be  quiet  in  all  your  ways ;  in 
jonr  dress  let  nothing  be  absent  that  should  be  there,  and  nothing  there  that  might 
without  affectation  be  dispensed  with.  I  have  seen  girls,  on  their  first  appearance  in 
society,  **  overdone,"  if  I  may  use  this  expression,  in  both  ways.  There  was — to  call 
ber  by  this  name — little  Miss  Gaudy,  a  petite  helle^  standing  not  quite  five  feet  high, 
^d  dressed  a  la  the  fashion-books  to  their  fullest  extent.  Poor  little  missy  was  quite 
bewildered  with  her  own  finery ;  she  was  for  all  the  world  like  an  unprotected  female 
on  a  railway  journey  with  too  much  luggage.  She  was  in  no  enviable  sense  the 
cynosnre  of  aU  eyes.  How  she  manag^  to  eat  her  dinner  I  don't  know,  "  Society" 
with  its  eye-glass  surveying  her  from  fish  to  fruit.  I  do  know  she  was  dreadfully 
onoomforiable  about  it,  and  cried  terribly  afterwards,  when  all  the  tears  of  Niobe 
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could  not  wash  out  the  blander.  Then  there  was  poor  Helen,  nieee  of  the  two  Wm 
Mystics ;  she  was  sent  into  the  world  in  white  mo^Hn,  and  her  hair  done  np  like  tint 
of  the  Grecian  Ists.  She  was  as  mnoh  ont  of  the  fashion  as  mince- meat  at  Michadmas; 
and  the  eye-glass  of  Society  was  in  request  for  her  as  well  as  for  poor  littie  Wm 
Gaudy.  Now,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  be  very  particular  cot  to  be  particular. 
Whatever  you  wear,  let  it  be  good.  Men  thiuk  a  good  deal  of  effect ;  women  think  a 
good  deal  of  quality.  They  can,  and  do,  appraiso  another  woman^s  attire  pretty  closely. 
Tawdry  finery  is  an  abonaination,  and  its  wearer  is  very  certain  to  deeeive  nobody 
but  herself. 

Now,  in  the  second  place,  as  to  manners.  I  have  seen  you  behare  very  pnttily 
at  our  own  quiet  little  dinners :  you  have  felt  at  your  ease — have,  I  believe,  enjoyed 
yourself,  and  have  certainly  been  the  source  of  some  enjojnnent  to  others.  Tiy  to 
look  upon  your  big  dinner-party  as  a  little  dinner-party  on  a  large  scale.  The  fact  ia, 
people  often  go  wrong  through  trying  too  hard  to  go  right.  None  are  bo  tirasomely 
artificial  as  those  who  make  a  laborious  effort  to  appear  at  their  ease.  Be  your  own 
natural  self.  That  you  should  be  diffident  witii  strangers  is  perfectly  natural :  to  be 
otherwise  in  your  case  would  be  unnatural,  or  supernatural ;  and  I  don't  expect  my 
grand- daughter  aspires  to  the  last,  or  could  be  guilty  of  the  first.  You  wiU  be  flattered; 
no  doubt  of  it.  Well,  this  cannot  be  helped ;  only  do  not  let  the  flutter  disturb  my  little 
lady*s  sense  of  the  [Mroprieties.  Be  quiet.  I  said  so  of  your  dress ;  I  say  so  of  your 
manners.  Do  not  make  any  effort  to  be  showy ;  only  a  few  can  shine  in  couvemtioii, 
and  of  that  limited  number  only  a  few  exercise  their  prerogative.  Everyboc^  with 
oonraion  sense  and  decent  education  may  be  intelligent  and  agreeable ;  they  can  culti- 
vate the  art  of  listening,  and  be  able  to  throw  in  here  and  there  some  mote  pertinesi 
remark  than  "^  I  see  ;*' ''  O,  to  be  sure  ;**  *'  Tes,  of  comrse ;"  and  "Just  so.**  My  adfiee 
to  you  is,  do  not  attempt  the  dangerous  game  of  leadii^  a  convenmtioiL  Thste  wn 
a  comical  song  I  heard  poor  Grimaldi  sing  when  I  was  a  girl : 

"  Miss  in  her  teens,  all  in  white, 
8ay8»  *  Bless  me,  have  you  seen  die  sight  f  " 

The  song  recounts  the  conduct  of  this  young  lady  on  her  introduction  to  sociefy,  in 
which  she  entirely  takes  the  initiative  in  a  way  which  I  am  very  sure  would  be  quite 
foreign  to  your  nature.  No ;  listen,  and  say  little  till  you  know  the  calibre  of  the 
talker. 

I  suppose,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  talk  more  dreary  than  that  of  the  waiting-rooa 
before  dinner.  Rabelais  has  written  a  quaint  thing  about  the  lost  quarter  of  an  hour; 
what  might  not  be  written  of  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  in  such  society  I  I  remember 
seeing  in  an  etiquette  book  the  subjects  enumerated,  which  must  not  there  be  discuaeed, 
for  fear  of  giving  offence.  It  includes  everything.  The  etiquette  doctor,  like  the 
physician  of  Barataria,  swept  the  table  clean  ;  we  were  to  be 

"  A  party  in  a  parlour,  all  sUent^ 
And  all"— 


exceedingly  unamiable.  Well,  yon  most  wait  there  till  dinner  is  annomwed.  Your 
koetess  will  in  all  probability  have  introduced  you  to  some  of  the  parfy,  and  placed 
you  under  the  escort  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  that  geotieman*s  bwameas  to  oaake  yo« 
oontfortable ;  and  you  are  by  no  means  to  consider  yoorself  wader  any  obligation  to 
him  for  so  doing.  He  will  lead  you  downstairs ;  he  will  find  your  place  at  table ;  he 
will  see  that  all  your  wants  are  supplied.  It  is  not  your  bmiBeM  bnt  his  to  see  to  all 
this ;  and  the  arrangement  saves  yon  a  world  of  trooble. 

A  young  woman  or  a  young  man  unaccnstomed  to  the  settied  observmnoes  of  saoli 
ooeasions  can  hardly  pass  through  a  severer  trial  than  that  of  a  foimal  dianer.    ite 
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135.   PKPLUM  TBIMMED  WITH  GUlPUBt. 


135,  130.  BODICB  AHD  FXPLUH  TRIHMBD  WITH  GmptJKE 
AKD  BlBBON. 

No.  136. — Thia  bodice  in  made  of  white  cambric-muslin, 
which  ia  aitarwarda  covered  alternately  with  string  of  guipure 
lace,  bordered  by  a  narrow  guipure  edging  on  ei^er  side,  aud 
with  Btripa  of  coloured  ribbon.  The  straight  collar  is  formed 
of  a  strip  of  ribbon  edged  with  lace,  and  ornamented  with  a 
bow  of  the  same  ribbon  in  front.    Waist-band  to  correspond. 

The  peplum  No. 
136  is  made  of  the 
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136.   BODICE  TM] 

bonnela,  but  their  shape  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  that  of  last  winlerV 
bonnets.  They  are  not  larger  than 
they  were. 

The  favourite  shape  appears  to  be 
that  which  la  very  muoh  routided  off 
both  in  front  and  at  tbe  back,  without 
any  marked  distinction  between  brim 
or  crown.  The  trimming  Is  very  gene> 


i-ior  frimming  §oiitns. 

EiiSHIONS. 

^>  r*Uy  put  on  orer  Uie  boimet  as  & 
I'  L  wRSth  or  coronet ;  uid  besidM  ribbon 
m  ftringi,  then  an  abnoat  alwa^B  tolls 
3  or  lace  lappets  looael;  tied  in  front,  or 
., .      ftiteiied  br  a  brooch  or  Bower. 

k  bonnat  of  lUac  orape  U  trimmed 
with  lilac  bloaaoms— alwa^  a  favour- 


187.  Pattkrn  foe  a  Lady's  Jacket. 
This  iaoket  i»  made  o£  black  velvet,  embroidered  all  over  with 
very  nnall  ohalk  beadfl.  It  ia  lined  with  black  sUk,  trimmed  all  rounJ 
with  a  braiding  design,  and  edged  with  a  fringe  of  jet  beads. 


i,  139.  HODEBK  GOBKD  Seibt 


:-,*IDWITH  OUIPUBE. 

.,       ite  ornament  for  a  qaing  bonnet,  and 

edged  witli  a  fringe  of  pearl  sequins. 
f      Vide  lappets  of  lilac  tulle  edged  with 

a  narrow  ruche  are  tied  in  ttoot,  In- 
-      stead  of  ribbon  Ktriogs. 
J  k  bonnet  of  black  lace,  with  a 

s  crown  and  imj  nnal]  tonied-ap  cur- 
^  tain.  Is  cmtliely  covered  with  a  net- 
,       work  of  amber  beMls,  and  edged  with  ,39  j,odehn  noBEr>  pi 
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^  nne.  LcppcAi  of  bfakdc  )mob  are  fastened  bj  an  amber  brooch.  Mirny  Uack- 
co«  arc  w«ni  just  now.  Tbej  an  «Bbroidered  for  the  moet  part  with  jet  beads ;  the 
M)  pla«ed  at  the  eide.  This  ermaiaani  is  often  a  crimson  flower, 
of  t  of  a  fmj  rouDded  shape  is  oooipaaed  entirely  of  narrow  loops  of  white-satin 
i^n(<>^  <^  border  formed  of  eereral  roateaux  of  the  same  material ;  a  beautifal  moas- 
Q^id»  and  foliage,  is  placed  on  one  side.  The  stringe  are  of  white  satin, 
-^qutte  as  aaall  as  bonnets.    A  ffry  pretty  cap,  formed  of  a  square  piece  of  Yeae- 

1^  is  omaaieatsd  with  a  plAtt  of  crimson  velvet,  by  which  the  front  part  of  ihe 
^  n  IS  raised,  and  which  oontimMa  on  either  side  ;  the  plait  is  fiaishsd  off  by  long 

imsoB  ribboa-Tdvet,  whiok  are  tied  mider  the  chignon. 
^^e  rounded  Lamballe  shape,  of  white  blonde,  is  trimmed  with  narrow  strips  of 
iaaertion  ;  tbe  border  aad  Iq^iets  are  of  white  and  blaek  blonde.    A  bunch  of 
^  haded  velvet  heart*a  ease  is  placed  on  one  side. 

yo^coilfnre  is  formed  of  a  netwoi^  of  crystal  beads,  edged  with  a  plaiting  of  velvet 
looiDg  a  coronet ;  lappets  of  ribbon-velvet  are  tied  at  the  back  under  the  chignon, 
peCed  coronet  is  ornamented  with  bead  greiots. 
artlilking  toilets  are  for  the  most  part  made  with  Ehort  skirts, 
nal  two  costumes  in  the  newest  style.  The  first  is  composed  of  two  skirts  and  a 
^l\^  first  skirt  is  of  violet  silk,  trimmed  with  stitched  cross-strips  of  the  same  mate- 
-f3^ntways,  not  far  distant  one  from  ttie  other.  The  second  skirt  is  of  black  silk, 
j^Q  in  front  than  at  the  back,  open  and  cut  square  at  the  sides,  and  trimmed  with 

lad^^  ribbon. 
Jht  paletot  is  trimmed  with  a  stitched  cross* strip  which  goes  round  the  bottora, 
J  double  row  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  is  continued  round  the  neck.   Tight 

^°  a  the  upper  skirt  and  the  paletot  are  edged  round  with  a  narrow  erimpad  silk 
cod 

^*%*  costume  is  made  entirely  of  Ught-brown  gros-grains  silk.  The  under-sldrt  is 
r®^  five  narrow  flounces,  pinked  out  and  gathered.  The  upper-skirt  ia  bound  witti 
to  Isilk-gimp  cord  ;  it  is  long  at  the  back,  and  looped  up  on  either  side  with  gimp 
a  oiished  off  with  handsome  silk  tassels.  The  straight  loose  paletot  is  scoUopsd  out 
torn,  and  trimmed  with  the  same  plaiting  of  gimp  cord.  It  has  loose  slfoeves 
bottom,  and  trinmied  to  correspond.    Gimp  bows  and  tassels  are  placed  upon 

^**Jiked-out  flounces  are  coming  into  fashion  again,  especially  for  undar-eklria. 
^"^  are  extremely  short ;  they  are  generally  quite  straight  and  loose,  bat  soms^  an 
for^re  tight-fitting,  with  basques,  and  a  waist-band  worn  over  them. 
tftUots  and  short  dresses  are  for  the  most  part  scolloped  out  round  the  b^itoM. 
i  trimmings  are  cross-stripes  of  silk,  silk  pipings,  narrow  crimped  fringae,  and 
bef<er  plain  or  studded  with  beads. 

whlAi^cy  materials  are  speckled  or  brocaded,  and  so  are  the  new  silks.    A  great 
goelured  materials  are  also  worn.    Stripes  are  not  seen  so  much  this  spring  as  ikmy 
£Qf  ng  the  last  few  seasons. 
j^_ien,  the  principal  features  in  the  present  fashions  : — gored  dresses,  either  short 

nd  looped  up  at  the  sides  only,  very  small  bonnets,  and  very  short  paletots, 

e  same  material  as  the  dress. 

ssses  have  longer  and  more  sweeping  trains  than  ever. 
«KC€  toilet  of  moire  silk  and  satin  is  made  thus :  a  skirt  of  light  green  moire  silk, 
^oatonce  of  white  satin  embroidered  with  beads,  and  a  short  tunic  of  white  tulle, 
YOU  un<^U  bunches  of  mignonette.  The  lower  part  of  the  bodioe  is  of  green  moire 
l^jj^th  beads ;  the  upper  part  is  of  pleated  tulle  divided  by  cross-strips  of  white 
y*^  aged  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.    The  waist-band  is  of  pleated  white  satin,  finishad 

...  3d  lappets  of  plain  satin  ribbon. 
Tt  "U  the  same  toilet  in  rose-coloured  moire  antique  and  white  satin,  with  a  deep 
^^3  laoe.    The  bunches  of  flowers  were  white  and  rose-coloured. 

niing  dress  is  white  and  amber-coloured.  The  under-skort  is  of  ambar-aolowad 
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glic^  Bilk ;  it  IB  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  quilling  of  plain  white  gauze,  edged  on 
either  side  with  narrow  white  blonde.  Short  dress  of  white  gauze,  with  alternately  thick  and 
dear  stripes,  edged  with  white  jet  grelots,  and  looped  up  on  either  side  with  a  large  brooch  of 
cot  white  jet.  The  low  bodice,  of  amber-coloured  glac6  silk,  is  ornamented  both  in  front  and 
At  the  back  with  a  plastron  composed  of  bouillons  of  white  gauze.  Short  white  under- 
EtecTcs,  and  extremely  long  ones  of  amber-coloured  glac6  silk  lined  with  white,  thrown  back 
and  loosely  tied  as  the  ends  of  a  sash  behind.  These  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  grelots  of 
while  jet.  No  ornament  in  the  hair  but  a  comb  with  an  amber  top.  Amber  ear-rings,  neck- 
lace, ind  bracelets. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  two  very  pretty  toilets  for  little  girls  to  describe. 

The  first  has  a  double  skirt  They  under-skirt  ia  of  gray  popelinette  ;  it  is  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  a  strip  of  the  same  material  covered  with  a  net- work  of  narrow  blue-velvet 
ribbon,  finished  off  with  pearl  grelots.  The  second  skirt  is  of  blue  silk.  It  is  short,  and  open 
oa  both  sides ;  the  openings  are  ornamented  with  blue  gimp-cord  and  tassels.  The  low 
bodice  is  of  blue  silk. 

Ihe  second  is  a  frock  of  cerise-ooloured  silk,  made  in  the  Princess  shape.  The  gored 
widths  are  covered  upon  all  the  seams  with  rouleaux  of  black  silk  ;  the  skirt  is  scolloped  out 
round  the  bottom,  and  edged  with  ishe  same  rouleaux.  The  veiy  low  bodice  is  cut  out  in 
Emaller  scollops,  piped  round  with  black.  It  has  no  sleeves.  An  under  chemisette  of  pleated 
^He  moriin,  iriih  long  sleevea,  is  worn  inskle.  A  wide  aash  of  black  ribbon  is  tied  round 
the  waist. 
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iKPT-HAND  FiQUBE :  DiNNEB  ToiLET.— A  pearl  gray  faille  silk  dress,  with  a  bodice 
Ugh  on  the  shoulders,  cut  low  and  square,  back  and  front.  Short  round  waist.  The  bodice  is 
^ntmented  with  two  long  narrow  tabs  hanging  on  the  skirt,  and  trimmed  with  black  braid, 
jobations,  and  fringe.  Heine  Hortense  sleeves  trimmed  to  match.  The  skirt  is  gored,  and 
forming  a  long  train  behind. 

toBT-HAND  FI91TBB:  WALKING  ToiLBT.~A  violet  silk  bonnet,  edged  with  crystal 
^^^  and  ornamented  on  the  left  side  with  a  tuft  of  ears  of  com.  Qreen  silk  dress.  The 
t^oqnine,  bodice,  and  skirt  are  oat  out  in  scollops,  and  trimmed  on  each  seam  with  green 
^nid.   Qreen  silk  petticoat. 

OOBTUXE  FOB  A  LnTTLB  QiBL  FIVB  YBAB8  OLD.— A  marinih'e  hat  A  skirt  and  short 
^^  of  Solferino  cashmere,  trimmed  with  a  light  •mamentation  of  black  silk,  the  skirt  being 
^snninated  by  a  scolloped  pleating.  Black-silk  petticoat  and  waist-band.  A  white  ehemi- 
11^  ia  worn  under  the  short  vost. 
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TO-MORROW  is  the  Ist  of  April,  Bob,"  said  my  chum  Dick  Mylius,  as  we  trudged 
homewards  after  a  day's  sport  with  the  ferrets  and  terriers  among  the  rats  of 
the  home  farm  ;  '^  let's  have  some  fun  ;  can*t  we  make  someone  a  r^ular  April 
fool  r 

"  Who  is  there  to  make,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  returned  L  "  Old  Pearson  has 
been  caught  so  often  that's  she's  up  to  everything,  and  Binks  is  always  such  a  fool 
that  there's  nothing  new  in  his  being  one  on  the  first  of  April." 

*^  No,  but  couldn^t  we  fly  at  higher  game  this  year  ?  Wliat  do  you  say  to  old  Chut- 
ney, now  ?" 

Old  Chutney  was  our  joint  tutor,  the  respectable  vicar  of  Hadly,  and  even  my  ir- 
reverent boy*s  imagination  shrank  abashed  before  Dick's  suggestion. 

"  Nonsense,"  I  said  ;  ^'  we  should  get  into  no  end  of  a  scrape." 

But  when  did  a  thought  of  consequences  ever  deter  Dick  from  meditated  mischief? 
He  went  on  as  if  my  reply  had  breathed  nothing  but  cordial  cooperation. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  everything  is  so  stale,  and  you're  the  slowest  fellow,  Bob, 
that  a  man  could  well  have  at  his  elbow  for  anything  that  reiquires  head.  I  should 
think,  now,  that  Heathfield  would  be  just  the  sort  to  help  a  fellow  in  a  difficulty  of  the 
kind.    He's  about  up  to  everything,  I  take  it." 

"  There  won't  be  a  greater  fool  made  to-morrow  than  Captain  Heathfield  is  to-daj,^ 
said  I  sulkily,  not  at  all  pleased  by  the  slighting  estimation  of  my  capacity  for  fun, 
otherwise  mischief,  that  was  so  frankly  avowed  by  my  friend. 

Dick  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  were  ever  so  fond  of  Heathfield ;  you  were  always  saying  he 
was  the  jolliost  fellow  going,  not  a  week  ago." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  did  not  think  him  a  bad  sort  once,  but  since  he's  taken  to  mal^e 
such  a  donkey  of  himself — " 

"  As  how  ?"  inquired  Dick,  wondering. 

"  Why,  by  dangling  after  the  womenkind,  sir  ;  by  pinning  himself  to  Milly's  apron- 
string.  By  Jove !  I  believe  the  fellow's  spooney  upon  Milly,"  and  the  contemptuoitf 
laugh  with  which  I  emphasised  my  opinion  of  this  unheard-of  absurdity  on  the  part 
of  Captain  Heathfield  partly  soothed  the  feelings  which  Dick  had  ruffled. 

"  Pooh !  I  don't  beUeve  a  word  of  it,*'  said  Dick,  steadily ;  "  PhiHp  Heathfield's  too 
jolly  a  fellow,  too  sensible  to  be  an  idiot  about  a  girl.  You're  always  finding  a  mare's 
nest,  Bob." 

In  indignant,  and  what  I  fondly  hoped  was  dignified  silence  too,  I  marched  onward 
after  this,  and  we  had  already  turned  the  comer  of  the  fir-plantation  nearest  the 
house,  when  I  stopped  short,  and  laying  my  hand  heavily  upon  Dick's  should^  de- 
manded with  a  stem  triumph  befitting  my  feeUngs  and  the  occasion, 

"  Look  there !  what  do  you  say  now,  my  lad  ?" 

"  Look  there  I  look  where  ?  O,  ah !  I  see,"  and  Dick's  round  eyes  opened  their  widest 
as  he  certainly  obeyed  my  injunction  to  look. 

Of  course  we  had  no  business  to  see  what  we  did.    No  eyes  ruder  or  more  corions 
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Uan  the  robiii^s  twitterinff  in  the  ^om,  or  the  sqnirrers  swaying  himself  airily  frora 
bcBDcfa  to  bran^  of  the  bending  firs,  should  have  seen  the  pretty,  tender,  foolish  scene. 
Mj  niter  Milly  sitting  in  the  nntic  smnmer-house  which  it  was  her  especial  fancy  to 
hare  built  among  ^e  tall  fir-trees,  becanse  she  liked  to  hear  Uie  sough  of  the  wind 
aooBg  tiieir  branches  in  winter,  and  lo^!«d  their  faint  aromatie  perfumes  in  summer. 
My  aster  Milly,  and  dose  beside  her,  so  close  and  bending  so  low  towards  her  that  we 
eoold  only  see  the  back  of  his  dark  ouriy  head,  Captain  Philip  Heathfield.  But  Milly  s 
Cms  was  plainly  TistUe,  and  no  winter  wind,  certainly  not  the  soft  rain-laden  one  of 
to  kstday  of  Maorch,  ewer  brought  such  a  colour  into  that  fwce  as  was  wavering  there 
now.  She  was  looking  down  hard  at  the  two  little  feet  which  her  looped-up  sldrt 
ro?cifcd  Tery  svd&ciently,  but  I  don't  think  she  saw  or  was  conscious  of  them.  No, 
my  bojr^B  shx^wdness  absohred  her  of  ^at  weakness  directly,  only  to  convict  her  sorely 
of  tbe  greater. 

"  The  little  ninny !"  I  muttered  in  my  inward  wrath ;  **  but  then  girls  are  such 
idioti  I    As  for  him, — well,  what  do  you  say  now  ?''  I  asked  aloud  of  Dick. 

"Appearances  certainly  against  him,"  replied  Dick  with  a  queer  glance  of  his  eyes 
towards  the  onoonaciotts  couple ;  ^*  but  then  I  never  judge  by  appearances  myself : 
'  Bot  so  bad  aa  Ve  seem'  is  the  motto  for  me,  old  boy." 

"0,  bother  you  and  your  mottoes  I  Tm  not  going  to  stand  this,"  I -cried  out,  as 
Riilip  Heathfield,  after  the  merest  pretence  of  unwillingness  in  the  world  from  Milly, 
got  film  hold  of  one  of  her  hands.  ''  Hullo,  Milly  I"  I  shouted  k)udly  ;  ''  you  U  be 
gettiiig  odd  in  that  damp  hole,  and  it's  coming  on  to  rain  ;  if  you  don't  want  to  be 
drenched,  you  had  better  come  at  once." 

The  two  started  hastily  apart,  and  the  next  instant  came  out  to  meet  us. 

Now,  looking  back  to  that  day,  through  the  years  that  have  made  it  a  distant  one,  I 
ncall  and  do  the  justice  it  deserves  to  Philip  Heathfield's  good  temper  and  perfect 
breeding  on  tiiat  occasion  ;  tiien,  I  thought  his  good  nature  and  unimpaired  heurtineas 
of  manner,  as  the  two  joined  us  and  we  all  walked  homewards  together,  only  a  mean 
Attempt  to  oome  over  me  with  soft  sawdor. 

From  aeombination  of  feeling,  in  which  a  boyish  scorn  for  anything  like  spooniness, 
voonded  self-love  at  Dick's  remarks,  and  a  lordly  desire  to  show  a  brother's  authority 
ever  a  sister,  albeit  that  skter  was  older  than  myself  by  several  years,  all  played  a  part, 
I  made  myself  as  conspicuously  disagreeable  on  that  afternoon  walk  as  my  opportuni- 
tiei  permitted. 

I  penisted  in  walking  close  by  Milly.  I  made  her  take  my  arm,  though  my  only 
BotiTe  for  such  an  unheard-of  proceeding  was  the  idea  that  Captain  Heathfield  might 
offer  his.  I  could  not  prevent  him  walking  on  her  other  side  if,  he  chose,  but  he  didn't ; 
sfier  the  first  few  minutea  dropping  quietly  behind  with  Dick,  and  listening  with 
Badi  apparent  interest  and  appreciation  to  a  history  <^  our  day  s  sport. 

Ai  if  I  was  to  be  bambooaled  and  thrown  off  the  scent  by  Mr.  Philip  HeatMeld's 
tbsoiption  in  the  deeds  of  my  terrier  &iap,  or  Miss  Milly's  apparent  f orgetfulnesB  of 
the  geatlemaB  walking  behind  her  !  Up  to  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  our  den,  I  man- 
Ag«d  easily  to  prevent  or  spoil  the  little  sport  the  two  had  been  engaged  upon,  and  yet 
vide  awake  as  I  %aa,  they  managed  to  shake  hands  at  parting  just  when  my  head  was 
tonwd  another  way. 

Then,  with  his  uraal  cheery  good-bye  to  i»,  Heathfield  turned  away,  and  Milly, 
vithoat  lingering,  ran  lightly  up  the  steps  and  disappeared  into  the  house,  while  I 
I*oeeeded  more  Idsnrely. 

A  little  slip  of  paper,  folded  carelessly  longway,  lay  on  the  door-mat  as  I  entered, 
vhioh  I  picked  up  and  opened,  scarcely  thinking  what  I  was  doing,  though  the  fair 
vordg  Boratehed  hurriedly  inside  made  me  open  my  eyes  and  catch  my  breath  with  an 
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exclamation.  The  paper  bore  no  superscription,  and  the  line  it  contained  no  signa* 
tore  ;  but  it  needed  no  wizard  to  tell  that  Philip  Heathfield  had  taken  the  means  of 
finishing  the  communication  we  had  been  the  means  of  interrupting  with  Miss  MDlj. 
While  I  was  still  standing  with  the  paper  in  my  hand,  behold  Milly  came  flying  down 
stairs,  perturbation  in  her  countenance,  and  looking  wildly  here  and  there  as  she  came. 
She  stopped  short  when  she  saw  me,  and  then  came  on  more  deliberately,  but  still  look- 
ing anxiously  on  the  floor  and  down  the  steps  from  the  open  door.  I  knew  the  paper 
was  hers,  and  that  she  must  have  dropped  it  as  she  ran  in  after  leaving  Heathfield,  in  all 
probability  without  having  had  time  to  open  it ;  and  I  was  almost  in  the  act  of  toBODg 
it  contemptuously  towards  the  silly  goose,  when  a  boyish  desire  to  mar  this  sort  of  i^ort 
as  much  as  possible,  made  me  crumple  it  up  in  my  hand  and  walk  away  whistling  in- 
stead. I  only  meant  to  worry  her  by -withholding  the  bit  of  paper  at  the  time,  and  hsTe 
some  fun  by  teasing  her  afterwards  ;  but,  contrary  to  her  usual  practice,  Milly  during 
this  evening  showed  so  nmch  susceptibility  to  being  teased,  and  was  altogether  so  unlike 
her  cordial  happy  self,  that  half  in  revenge,  half  because  the  sport,  that  had  such  a  de- 
lectable spice  of  torture  to  flavour  it,  was  too  enticing  to  be  given  up,  I  kept  tiie  paper 
to  myself.  However,  in  following  up  the  game  with  more  ardour  than  prudence,  I  at 
last  managed  to  awaken  my  mother's  attention  to  what  was  going  on,  and  was  there- 
upon dismissed  from  the  drawing-room  and  the  company  of  the  ladies,  to  find  my 
amusement  elsewhere,  and  in  other  ways,  as  my  mother  observed  severely,  "  than  in 
persecuting  and  distressing  my  sister."  To  the  uninterrupted  hour  or  two  of  my  own 
companionship  which  ensued  on  this,  is  due,  I  think,  the  inspiration  of  which  this  pre- 
sent day  is  the  record. 

Dick  Mylius  was  still  in  bed  the  next  morning  when  I  marched  into  his  room  and 
sat  down  on  the  bed  beside  him. 

"  Tou  wanted  to  make  an  April  fool,  yesterday,**  said  I ;  "  get  up,  and  come  akog, 
and  you  shall  see  the  j oiliest  performance  in  that  line  that  ever  yon  split  your  sida 
over,  master  Dick." 

Dick  was  broad  awake  immediately. 

"  What  are  you  up  to  ?"  said  he,  sitting  upright ;  "  Tm  with  you  if  there  is  any 
fun  to  be  had." 

**  Look  here,**  and  I  produced  the  piece  of  paper  I  had  picked  up  in  the  hall  the  day 
before. 

Dick  read  it,  and  then  stared  at  me  in  broad  surprise. 

It  contained  only  these  words,  and  of  course  to  Dick  they  needed  explanation :  "li 
^  yes*  to  what  I  asked,  will  you  come  to  the  summer-house  in  the  firs  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock  ?** 

"  Of  course  Tm  the  worst  fellow  at  anything  like  fun  going,**  said  I,  answering  the 
look  with  a  lofty  sense  of  that  injurious  accusation  still  rankling  in  my  memory ;  *^  bat 
here*s  my  little  plan  ;**  and  leaning  down  I  detailed  it  as  succinctly  as  possible. 

There  was  a  burst  of  explosive  laughter  from  Dick ;  an  exclamation  of  *^  Jolly  !'* 
and  an  immediate  tumble  up  on  the  part  of  that  young  gentleman  to  be  ready  for 
action. 

When  Dick  was  dressed,  we  stole  out  of  the  house,  and  walked  towUrds  the  fir-plan- 
tation already  mentioned,  in  which  it  was  our  object  to  conceal  ourselves,  fully  to 
enjoy  the  sport  provided.  It  was  a  soft  still  morning,  as  I  recollect,  with  the  moisture 
of  coming  rain  in  the  mild  air,  and  a  plaintive  sound  in  the  wind  as  it  sighed  fitfollj 
among  the  heavy  pines  ;  beyond  this  nothing  stirred,  as  we  took  up  our  positicm  so  as 
to  command  at  once  a  view  of  the  summer-house,  and  conceal  ourselves  firom  anyone 
approaching  it.  As  we  did  so,  the  half-seen  figure  of  someone  within  the  summer- 
house   became  distinctly  visible ;  someone  who  sat  in  a  quiet  attitude  of  rest  or 
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expecUtion,  and  the  fashion  of  whose  garments  was  as  the  fashion  of  my  sister 

Dkk  burst  into  a  laugh  as  he  caught  sight  of  it,  but  I  admonished  him  to  silence 
with  an  emphatic  dig,  and  we  both  crouched  down  among  the  stumps  of  some  felled 
trees  and  waited. 

How  still  it  was !  Nothing  but  that  hollow  sigh  of  the  wind,  and  the  answering 
ahtrerof  the  pines.  The  quiet  figure  within  the  summer-house  never  stirred,  and  Dick 
begin  to  show  signs  of  impatience. 

**  By  George,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  keep  a  lady  waiting  if  I  were  Heathfield,"  he 
wii  beginning  when  I  made  a  gesture  of  warning ;  and  the  next  instant  came  the 
touad  of  a  light  quick  footfall  among  the  pine-needles,  that  carpeted  all  the  ground  so 
thiddy  hereabouts.  I  knew  the  sound  of  that  step  almost  as  well  as  Milly  herself  could 
have  done  ;  and  had  just  time  to  drag  Dick  into  cover  as  Philip  Heathfield  passed  us, 
his  handsome  face  all  aglow  with  colour  that  something  beside  the  sweet  morning  air 
had  brought  into  it,  his  handsome  eyes  brightem'ng  with  something  only  dimly  fathomed 
by  my  boy's  intelb'gence,  as  he  caught  sight  of  that  waiting  figure  in  the  little  alcove. 
He  sprang  lightly  up  the  steps  and  entered.  There  was  an  instant's  pause,  an  instant's 
deid  silence,  then  an  exclamation ;  the  figure  fell  with  a  resounding  crash  to  the  ground, 
iod  Heathfield  dashed  down  the  steps  again,  his  face  white  and  livid  with  passion.  Now 
WIS  our  time  ;  now  we  should,  and  had  agreed  that  we  would  have  sprang  from  our 
hiding-|dace  to  confront  the  "  April  Fool ;"  instead  of  which  we  looked  at  one  another 
in  scared  silence,  as  Heathfield  strode  past  us  once  more,  awed  by  the  white  anguish  of 
paauon  in  his  face. 

He  was  far  out  of  the  plantation  before  we  slunk  out  likewise,  first  stripping  the 
old  lay  figure,  a  relic  of  my  father's  fancy  for  art-studies  while  he  lived,  of  the  garments 
I  bid  coaxed  Milly 's  maid  into  providing  me  with,  hiding  the  figure  for  the  present, 
ind  stowing  away  the  clothes  for  convenient  removal  After  all,  the  jest  had  hung 
fire,  and  I  don't  think  either  of  us  felt  very  comfortable  about  it ;  though  Dick,  with  his 
diaacteristic  inability  to  contemplate  consequences,  had  forgotten  all  about  the  matter 
in  m  hour. 

Captain  Heathfield  did  not  put  in  his  accustomed  appearance  at  our  house  that  day. 
The  next  and  the  next  came  and  went,  but  never  brought  him.  My  mother  remarked 
on  the  subject ;  and  Milly,  what  did  Milly  think  of  it  ?  She  said  nothing,  she  made  no 
ligii,  except  the  pitious  and  involuntary  one  of  starting  and  colouring  nervously  at 
every  ring  at  the  door-bell,  or  any  sudden  footstep  on  the  gravel  without,  and  being 
piler  and  more  silent  than  her  cheerful  wont  at  other  times.  A  sore  feeling  gathered 
sboot  my  heart  almost  in  spite  of  me,  as  I  watched  these  signs  of  disturbance  ;  and  to 
lehere  myself  I  cherished  into  life  an  indignant  scorn  of  Captain  Heathfield^s  continued 
signs  of  resentment  at  the  joke  played  upon  him. 

"  His  lordship  is  in  the  sulks,  and  is  doing  dignity,  I  suppose,"  thought  I,  glancing 
sideways  at  Milly 's  wistful  face  beside  the  window.  "'  By  Jove !  Milly 's  too  good 
for—" 

My  conscience  sprang  into  life  as  it  were,  with  the  words  '*  too  good."  Ah,  a  thou- 
nnd  Httle  acts  of  sisterly  kindness  and  gentleness  came  thronging  upon  me  ;  repaid 
how  ?  I  went  up  to  where  she  stood,  put  my  arm  about  her  neqk,  roughly  enough  I 
<lsresay,  and  said : 

""  Milly.  I  want  to  tell  you  something — something  about  Heathfield  ;  he's  a  worse- 
tempered  fellow  than  I  thought ;  he  can't  take  a  joke,"  I  went  on,  becoming  more 
dogged  as  Milly  turned  her  frightened  face  towards  me. 

"A  joke,  Bob  ?  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

Her  great  brown  eyes  looked  at  me  full  of  pitiful  fear  and  pain.    I  had  seen  some- 
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thing  like  that  look  now  and  then  in  some  snared  creatnre  of  tke  woods ;  aBdaofUniBg 
again,  I  drew  her  on  my  knee,  and  began,  as  I  said,  to  tell  her  all  about  it. 

The  great  brown  eyes  watched  me  as  I  floondered  through  the  recital  of  what  had 
seemed  to  me,  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  such  a  ci^ital  joke ;  and  when  I  stumbled  to  the 
conclusion,  were  hidden  in  Milly's  hands,  as  she  cried  : 

*^  O,  Bob  I  how  could  you  ?  how  oouM  you  ?  what  must  be  think  of  me  ?'' 

^  Now,  Milly,  why  should  he  think  you  had  played  off  the  joke  ?  O,  ah !  I  see ;  tin 
letter,  of  course.  Very  well  then,**  said  I,  rising  and  putting  her  off  my  knee ;  "  rtxj 
well  then,  there*s  only  one  thing  to  be  doae.** 

"  What,  Bob  dear  ?" 

"  Of  course  I*m  not  going  to  let  yon  bear  the  blame  of  my  deeds ;  of  ooursa  I  sU 
teU  Heathfield  aU  about  it,"  said  I,  lof  tUy. 

**But  wait.  Bob,**  said  poor  Milly  anxiously,  and  yet  with  something  like  1^ 
coming  back  into  her  face ;  "  will  not  that  be  idmost  as  if  I — but  yet,  O,**  she  cried, 
clasping  her  hands,  "I  cannot  bear  -he  should  think  that  I  could  trifle  witii 
him  so.*^ 

"  Very  well,  Milly  ;  there*8  no  occasion  he  riiould  think  so  k)nger  than  to-morrov 
morning.  Look  here,  Fll  go  up  to  the  Dale  to-morrow  as  soon  as  ever  I  get  away  from 
old  Chutney,  and  make  it  all  straight .  So  now,  my  dear,  don*t  look  so  woe-begoae ;  FH 
make  eyerything  as  right  as  possible  to-morrow." 

Up  to  the  Dale,  then,  I  wended  my  way  the  next  morning  about  noon,  and  u  I 
came  in  sight  of  the  house,  I  saw  that  the  windows  of  the  rooms  Philip  Heathfield 
occupied  were  wide  open ;  and  that  from  one  Mrs.  Mitchell  herself  was  Yigorooalj 
shaking  a  hearthrug  or  some  such  article  of  furniture. 

"  Hulk),  Mrs.  Mitchell !  Captain  Heathfield*s  not  in,  I  suppose,"  I  called  out. 

"  Not  in,  no,  sir.  The  captain  went  away  for  good  the  morning  afore  yestenUf. 
Lor,  Master  Bob,  didn't  you  know  ?" 

^  Gone  away  for  good  ?"  I  repeated  incredulously. 

^  Leastways,  ar,  didn't  give  me  no  reason  to  think  he  was  coming  back.  He  west 
away  all  in  a  hurry  like  ;  and  it  did  come  into  my  mind,  and  so  I  was  saying  to  my 
msster,  that  he  had  heard  bad  news  p'r'aps,  being  as  he  was  not  quite  like  hiasell  Bat 
anyhow,  he's  gone,  sir ;  and  we've  let  his  rooms  to  a  gentleman  as  is  coming  from  Ixm* 
don  for  his  health.'* 

''  Did  Captain  Heathfield  go  to  London  ?** 

"  Don't  know  indeed,  sir  ;  our  Jem  drove  him  over  to  the  railway  station,  sir ;  btt 
I  don*t  know  where  he  was  a-going  ;  and  yet,  yes,  now  I  come  to  think  on  it,  I  do 
mind  that  I  saw  some  direction  in  London  writ  on  his  luggage,  but  I  never  noticed 
what  it  were.  Lor,  and  to  think  the  captain  shouldn't  never  have  told  any  of  yoa 
up  at  the  house,  and  you  so  intimate !  Ah,  take  my  word  for  it,  Master  Bob,  he  had 
heard  bad  news,  poor  dear  gentleman.** 

And  that  was  the  news  I  was  to  carry  to  poor  little  Milly !  As  I  walked  disma^ 
away  on  my  road  home  again,  I  protest  I  didn't  dare  think  of  the  pain  I  was  doomed 
to  give  the  innocent  creature.  She  was  sitting  over  her  woric  when  I  went  in.  She 
did  not  run  to  meet  me  nor  show  any  sign  of  impatience ;  bat  ah,  could  I  not  see  bow 
the  tender  heart  was  fluttering  under  her  light  dress  ?  could  I  not  read  the  anguish  ci 
hope  and  fear  with  which  her  great  brown  eyes  looked  up  into  mine  ? 

**  Milly,"  and  the  great  falter  in  my  own  voioe  as  I  spoke  seemed  to  scare  away  all 
my  efforts  at  steadiness,  "  O,  Milly  dear  !'*  and  I  fairly  broke  down  and  hid  my  is^ 
with  the  hot  tears  running  over  it. 

There  was  a  minute's  pause.  I  did  not  dare  look  up,  and  then  my  sister^s  anus 
stole  round  my  neck. 
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^  Don't,  Bob ;  don't,  my  dear.  Ton  did  not  mean  any  hann ;  and  if  it  cannot  bo 
helped — somehow,  I  felt  it  wonld  not  be  set  right — it  must  be  borne,  dear,"  she  re- 
petted  trembling  ;  "  don't  cry,  Bob." 

And  this  was  all  she  said  of  her  own  tronble,  though  she  soothed  mine  by  every 
loving  and  tender  word  she  knew.  Later  on,  when  I  could  speak,  I  told  her  how  I  had 
found  Heathfield  gone,  and  professed  oyer  and  over  again  my  intention  of  tracing  him 
in  London,  if  that  were  possible. 

"  It  is  not  possible,  dear,"  Milly  said  patiently  ;  "  and,  Bob,  don't  talk  to  jne  any 
mOTe  about  it,  please,  nor  of  him." 

"  But,  Milly,  you  forgive  me ;  you  don't  believe  I  would  have  done  it  if  I  had 
thought  there  was  anything  but  girl's  rubbish,  you  know,  between  you  and — " 

"Hush,"  said  Milly,  kissing  me,  "  dear  Bob  ;  I  know  you  never  meant  to  hurt  me ; 
don't  speak  of  it  any  more." 

She  glided  away  &om  me ;  and,  save  that  from  that  time  she  was  gentler  with  me 
than  she  had  ever  been  before— and  Heaven  knows  she  was  always  the  tenderest  of 
human  creatures — nothing  in  her  manner  ever  led  me  to  suppose  that  she  remem- 
bered my  part  in  that  unlucky  first  of  April. 

0  the  passive  courage  and  endurance  of  these  tender  women !  O  the  height  and 
depth,  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  power  to  dissemble  !  How,  with  horrible  an- 
gnish,  longing  despair  tearing  at  their  hearts,  they  will  hide  the  cruel  wound,  and  go 
smiling  on  their  way  with  courage  that  no  man  can  match.  Here  was  my  sister 
Hilly,  for  instance,  to  all  appearance  one  of  the  softest  and  most  yielding  of  God's 
creatures,  bafSing  and  defying  my  boy's  penetration — after  the  first  day  of  suspense 
was  over — to  understand  the  cost  of  my  jest,  and  how  much  or  how  little  its  unforseeu 
result  had  really  affected  her.  My  mother  spoke  often  of  Philip  Heathfield,  wonder- 
ing and  speculating  over  the  cause  of  his  sudden  and  unexplained  departure.  Milly 
hstened,  and  replied,  if  need  were,  with  an  indifference  and  composure  that  seemed 
to  me  perfect ;  and  if  she  never  started  the  subject  herself,  never  seemed  to  shirk 
it  either. 

And  one  morning,  perhaps  a  fortnight  after  Heathfield  disappeared,  a  letter  in  his 
handwriting  lay  on  the  breakfast-table  addressed  to  Mrs.  Lennox.  My  mother  was 
long  of  opening  it,  turning  it  over  and  over  to  look  at  the  post- marks  and  wondering 
&t  the  contents.  For  my  part,  I  could  scarcely  restrain  my  desire  to  snatch  at  the 
letter  and  put  all  conjecture  to  rest,  and  know  that  I  fidgeted  in  my  chair,  and  stifled 
exclamations  of  impatience  in  my  bread  and  butter.  But  Milly  sat  perfectly  quiet ; 
her  dress  may  have  fluttered  a  little  at  the  bosom,  the  colour  have  wavered  in  her  face, 
hut  I  could  not  be  sure.  I  know  that  my  own  face  was  burning,  and  that  my  hands 
ihook. 

And  when  the  letter  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  only  a  few  lines.  The 
writer  briefly  apologised  for  omitting  the  civility  of  a  farewell  in  his  hurried  departure, 
and  explained  that  his  apparent  neglect  in  allowing  so  much  time  to  elapse  without 
writing  to  supply  that  omission  had  been  occasioned  by  the  hasty  arrangements  con- 
^uent  on  his  immediate  departure  for  India,  from  whence  the  news,  as  Mrs.  Lennox 
was  donbtleas  aware,  was  so  alarming  as  to  make  it  incnmbent  on  all  officers  absent  on 
leave  to  return  to  their  regin(ients  at  once.  The  letter  concluded  with  grateful  remem- 
brances of  Mrs.  Lennox's  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  kind  regards  to  her  family.  A 
postscript  merely  contained  a  request  that  she  would  hand  an  enclosure  to  Miss  Len- 
nox, which  contained  a  dried  flower  Miss  Lennox  had  once  expressed  some  curiosity 
to  see,  and  which  Captain  Heathfield  had  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  her. 

Who  could  have  guessed  that  the  withered  flower  Milly  took  and  laid  quietly  away 
bore  a  thorn  among  its  shrivelled  leaves  that  inflicted  a  cruel  stab  ?     She  bore  it  in 
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silence,  and  only  drew  closer  the  covering  beneafch  which  she  hid  the  poor  little  heart 

it  pierced. 

•  ■•••••••• 

Down  with  feyer,  in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  stood  at  86°  in  the  shade. 

0  the  misery  of  those  long  hright  days,  when  the  sun  was  never  hidden  for  a  moment! 
the  torture  of  those  nights,  when  the  mist  steamed  in  through  every  crevioe  in  tfae 
curtains  of  the  palkee  in  which  I  was  carried  through  that  weaiy  march !  0  how  the 
uneasy  motion  of  that  horrible  conveyance  jarred  my  throbbing  temples  and  nauseated 
me  with  a  sensation  every  bit  as  bad  as  sea-sickness  I — so  that  the  unoonsciouBDess  whicb 
soon  came,  to  render  me  indifferent  to  all  things,  came  in  the  light  of  a  blessing  and  a 
boon. 

A  grateful  sense  of  cool  air,  the  gentle  sound  of  punkahs  in  motion,  greeted  mj 
recovery  from  that  trance  of  pain  and  weariness  unutterable.  Too  weak  to  do  anything 
but  lie  still  in  calm  enjoyment,  I  made  no  effort  to  raise  or  even  turn  my  head,  tiH  a 
sound  of  steps  and  voices  entering  roused  me  partly,  and  two  figures  came  up  asd 
looked  down  silently  at  me.  They  were  both  tall  men,  both  bronzed  dari^y  by  tbe 
fierce  Indian  sun,  but  the  face  of  one  of  them  set  my  feeble  intellect  struggling  with 
memory. 

^^  Where  am  I  ?**  I  inquired  waveringly,  finding  myself  presently  quite  unequal  to 
the  task,  and  staring,  I  daresay,  with  hollow,  ghostly  eyes  at  the  {»ce  I  thought  I  knew. 

*^  Never  mind,"  answered  the  owner  of  it,  with  a  kind  smile ;  **  it*s  all  right ;  bat  I 
see  you  don't  remember  me." 

'^  Tes,  yes,  O  yes,"  I  cried  out,  for  the  smile  lighted  up  the  dark  face  into  the  like- 
ness of  one  I  remembered  so  well :  ^^  Philip  Heathfield ;  O  how  long  I  have  waited  aad 
wanted  to  see  you  again  !" 

**  Have  you  ?"  he  said  kindly,  and  took  my  feeble  fever-stricken  hand  into  bis 
friendly  grasp ;  "  I  did  not  think  you  would  remember  me." 

And  one  night,  when  he  came  into  my  room  as  usual  to  lighten  the  weary  hours  by 
his  cordial  companionship,  I  told  him  about  ii. 

"  But  I  can  never  say  how  heavily  that  schoolboy  trick  has  lain  on  my  conscience, 

1  ooncluded ;  "  or  how  sorry  I  am  that  poor  little  Milly  should  have  lain  under  tbe 
imputation  of  having  perpetrated  it  so  many  years." 

He  had  heard  me  in  perfect  silence,  his  dark  faoe  growing  darker  and  sterner,  tul 
I  scarce  knew  the  frank  kindly  visage  that  I  had  grown  to  love  so. 

He  did  not  utter  a  word  for  minutes ;  then  with  a  hard  deep  sigh — 

"  So  many  years  !  Well,  well.  Bob,"  he  added  presently, "  if  I  had  not  been  a  hasly 
fool  as  well  as  an  April  one,  perhaps  it  would  not  have  ended  as  it  has  ;  but  you  see, » 
drove  me  wild  to  think  that  the  girl  I  had  asked  to  be  my  wife  could  play  such  a  trick 
upon  me  when  she  knew  I  came  to  meet  her  that  morning  to  hear  her  answer.  I  ^^ 
a  besotted  idiot  not  to  have  known  she  would  not  have  done  it." 

^  Asked  to  be  your  wife  I  0,  Heathfield,  I  never  knew,  never  guessed  that  it  o^ 
gone  so  far,"  I  cried  aghast ;  "  O,  poor  little  Milly !  poor  little  Milly  1" 

"  Ah !  what  of  MiUy  ?"  he  asked  very  eagerly  and  softly :  "  I  was  counting  theoo» 
of  your  ingenious  jest  to  myself.  Master  Bob  ;  I  hadn't  thought  of  Milly." 

But  I  bowed  my  head' in  solemn  silence  before  his  eager  questioning  eyes  and  sof^ 
ened  voice.  Not  easily  or  q>eedily  had  Milly  forgotten  her  early  love,  I  knew ;  forn>« 
I  not — O  Qod  bless  thee,  Milly,  and  women  like  thee ! — in  spite  of  the  wrong  I  had  done, 
the  greatest  share  of  thy  tender  heart,  save  one,  and  more  of  thy  confidence  than  any 
other  living  being  ?  But  I  knew  also  that  my  next  letters  from  home  would  Wm 
me  the  tidings  of  her  nuirriage  with  an  old  friend  and  neighbour,  whose  cause  all  ovi 
relations  had  vigorously  aided  for  years. 
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"  MUIj  WM  Ttrj  meh  distressed  that  jon  should  have  gone  away,  thinking  her 
capable  of  a  ferj  heartless  trick,  as  die  said ;  she  was  very  unhappy  at  first,"  I  an- 
swered Altering,  and  stopping  awkwardly,  as  I  saw  his  face  change. 

**  At  fieBt,**  he  repeated ;  "ah  I  I  understand,  Bob ;  I  daresay  she  married  long  aga** 

''No,  no,  not  kmg  ago  ;  but  I  expect  to  hear  of  her  marriage  by  next  nuuL** 

He  got  1^  and  walked  backwards  and  forwards  once  or  twice  without  speaking. 
Then,  witk  that  softened  tone  which  seemed  iuToluntary  when  he  spoke  of  MiUy  : 

"  Well,  80  be  it ;  God  bless  her,  and  make  her  happy !  She  is  ih»  only  woman  I  erer 
cared  abont ;  and  tiiank  heaven  I  can  think  of  her  again  now,  as  she  always  seemed  to 
me  in  those  dear  old  days,  truest,  kindest,  best — ^ 

He  stc^iped ;  for,  weakened  by  long  illness,  moved  by  many  memoriea,  maxpreiaibly 
pained  and  touched  by  his  tender  regretful  voice,  I  dropped  my  head  into  my  hands, 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

He  pat  Ins  kind  hand  on  my  bowed  head  as  gently  as  a  woman. 

"My  dear  lad,  there  is  no  need  for  these  tears.  MiUy  is  happy,  and  I — veB,  I  was 
tltt  soat  to  blame,  after  all." 

Baathfield  and  I  were  together — nay,  were  we  ever  apart  ?  —  when  the  mail-bags 
ven  faftMight  in,  and  the  letters,  papers,  and  books  distributed,  and  we  went  off  in 
c«Hpany  witii  our  mutual  possessions.    Half  an  hour  of  silence  and  absorption. 

*  Wdl,  Bob,  plenty  of  good  news  and  no  bad  from  the  dear  old  country,  I  hope  ?" 
•'No,  more  bad — tiiat  is — " 

*  Some  doubtful  ?  weH,  your  sister*s  marriage  is  not  that,  I  suppose  ?" 

ffis  face  had  flushed ;  I  saw  he  wanted  to  get  speaking  and  hearing  of  it  over ;  and 
Igot  np,  went  over  to  him,  and  pot  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

He  clutched  it  eagerly ;  and  then  aeoning  half  ashamed  to  betray  even  that  emo- 
^n,  leisurely  changed  his  seat,  and  settled  himeelf  comfortably  before  he  read. 

1  never  looked  once  towards  him  tiH  I  felt  his  hand  suddenly  on  my  shoulder.  I 
looked  up,  there  were  tears  in  his  dutk  eyes,  and  his  deep  Toice  shook. 

•"God  bless  her.  Bob  I  God  blesa  my  littJe  IfiHy  P 

He  held  ont  tiie  letter  to  me  ;  bat  I  said : 

"You  keep  it,  Phil  ;**  and  he  folded  it  op  reverently,  and  put  it  away. 

I  cannot  give  it  to  the  reader :  sinoe  that  day  I  have  not  seen  it ;  but  parts  of  it  so 
vent  to  my  heart  that  they  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  was  from  MiUy  herself,  and  told 
ne,  m  mmple  words,  that  she  had  decided  on  breaking  off  her  marriage  with  Sir  Gilbert 
Hawtbom,  in  right  and  justice  to  himseH  "  I  wished  very  much  to  have  pleased  mama 
in  aairying  him ;  and  I  tried  very  hard  to  return  his  generous  affection  by  giving  him 
v^  I  oould  in  return,"  she  wrote ;  "  but  it  was  all  of  no  use,  and  every  day  I  felt 
^>^ore  like  the  poor  girl  in  the  dear  old  ballad  you  love  so  much,  that  *  went  Uke  a  ghaist, 
^  cared  na'  to  spin  ;*  and  though  Eobin  Gray  was  more  than  ^  gude'  to  me,  I  knew 
^  I  could  only  care  for  one  man,  though  I  should  never  see  him  again.  Dear  Bob, 
yon  win  have  an  old  maid  for  your  sister ;  but  you  won't  love  her  the  less,  that  she  has 
^  to  do  so ;  and  in  that  belief  she  will  be  more  than  content.  Dear  Bob,  dear  bro- 
^,  you  win  not  see,  will  not  feel  any  reproach  in  what  I  have  said  ;  it  carries  none 
^deed ;  only  in  yomr  eyes  I  kmged  to  stand  free  of  the  charge  of  caprice  and  want  of 
feeling  that  will  attadi  to  me  in  all  others'  from  my  condnci  to  Sir  Gilbert." 

Ii  the  stotj  told  ?  Did  not  urgent  jMrivate  affairs  necessitate  the  return  of  that 
''distingaiBhed  oAcw,"  Major  Heathfield,  very  speedily  after  this  to  Europe?  And 
aid  1  not  to  his  eldest  son,  on  a  recent  &r8t  of  April,  read  a  lesson  on  the  subject  of 
P'^ctical  jokes,  in  the  shape  of  this  story  ? 


1*2.  KVKtnsa  coivrvBF.. 


113.  DSKBfi  FOB  A  YOtniO  LADI  FBOU  U  to  16  lEABS  OLD. 

Short  dreta  of  light  brown  Iridt  poplin  made  In  the  empire  ih«pe,  and  cut  out  in  T«nd;ke« 
mud  Ihe  bottom  ;  the  Vandykes  are  bordered  with  three  rows  of  im&ll  jet  baglee,  uid  edged 
lilti  jrt  beadi.      The  trimmiag  on  the  upper  part  ot  the  dteu  coniitts  of  two  rows  of  silli 

« 

...till  |i  i!  1.  Jj;,  r^ 


U3.   DRESS  FOR  A  rOUNO  LADT. 

^^  rtodded  with  jet  boglw,  finiahed  oft  with  bliok^mp  toaaeli.  The  dreu  is  fut«nad  all 
^  nj  down  with  biMk  gimp  battonj.  Under  ikirt  of  bright  blue  oubmere,  trinuned  roand 
Oke  bottom  with  k  pleated  floonoe. 


• 
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Sweet  BiscuiTS.~Three  pounds  of  flour,  half  pound  of  butter,  half  pound  of  lump  sugar, 
and  an  ounce  of  volatile  salts  pounded ;  make  into  a  paste  with  a  little  cold  water ;  cut  out, 
and  bake  on  tins. 

Almond  Cheessgakecu — Six  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  blanched  and  beaten  in  brandy  to 
a  paste,  half  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  sliced  thin,  six  ounc^  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream,  half 
pound  of  sugar,  six  eggs  well  beaten ;  mix  all  together,  line  small  tins  with  puff -paste,  fill,  and 
bake. 

Bout  Dbops. — Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  one 
pound  of  currants,  into  a  stiff  paste  with  two  eggs,  a  large  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water, 
and  the  same  of  rose-water,  sweet  wine,  and  brandy ;  drop  on  floured  tins ;  they  will  quickly 
bake. 

Orakqe  Marmalade. — One  doien  of  Seville  orangee  and  four  sweet  ones ;  take  out  the 
pulp,  and  boil  the  rinds  in  three  waters  till  tender,  tiien  cut  them  into  stripe,  take  the  pulp, 
and  to  every  pint  add  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar,  put  in  the  peel,  and  boil  twenty  minutes 
till  dear. 

Flummebt. — One  ounce  of  isinglass  put  into  a  quart  of  milk,  with  a  few  lumps  of  sugar, 
two  spoonsful  of  white  wine,  some  lemon-peel,  and  two  blades  of  mace ;  boil«  and  strain 
through  a  fine  doth,  dip  cups  in  cold  water,  and  pour  the  flummery  into  them ;  whoi  tamed 
out»  stick  with  blanched  almonds. 

LsMOK  Biscuits.— Froth  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  add  half-pound  sifted  sugar,  six  ounces 
fine  flour,  and  the  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon  ;  mix  wdl,  and  drop  on  buttered  tins.  Bake  a 
light  brown. 

A  vert  good  Bice  Cake. — Seven  eggs,  one  pound  loaf  sugar,  one  pound  ground  rice, 
and  twenty  drops  essence  of  lemon.  Beat  the  eggs — ^yolks  and  whites  separate— then  add  the 
sugar  and  rice,  then  the  lemon ;  beat  all  forty  minutes,  and  bake  one  hour. 

DoKCASTER  Butter  Scotch. — One  pound  treacle,  one  pound  sugar,  three  quarters  pound 
of  butter,  the  chopped  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  of  the  juice ;  boil  till  it  will  crisp  on  a 
plate,  and  then  pour  upon  a  buttered  dish  to  harden. 

A  Liqueur. — To  two  quarts  of  black-currant  juice  add  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  bruised  bitter  almonds,  a  little  cinnamon,  and  a  quart  of  brandy ;  put  the  whole 
into  a  stone  bottle,  let  it  stand  four  months,  then  bottle  for  use. 

Another  Liqueur. — One  pint  currant  juice,  one  pound  loaf  sugar  pounded,  one  bottle  of 
rum ;  put  the  sugar  to  the  juice  the  night  before,  next  day  add  the  rum,  and  strain  through 
a  jelly-bag ;  half  pound  bitter  almonds,  blanched,  should  be  steeped  in  the  rum  tor  some  weeks 
previously. 

Best  Queek  Cajles. — One  pound  butter,  beaten  to  a  cream,  one  pound  loaf-sugar,  half 
pound  currants,  half  pound  of  flour,  nine  eggs,  six  ounces  candied  lemon-ped  shred  fine, 
quarter  ounce  volatile  salts  ;  beat  the  eggs  and  mix  with  the  butter,  then  add  the  dry  ingre- 
dients, the  salts  last ;  beat  well,  and  bake  in  patty-pans. 

Plum  Cake. — One  and  a  quarter  x)ounds  of  flour,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  currants, 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter,  five  eggs,  half  a  nutmeg,  half  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  P^^ 
of  cream,  and  a  glass  of  sweet  wine,  a  spoonful  of  good  yeast. 

Green  Apple  Jellt.—  Cut  the  apples  in  pieces  with  the  rind  on,  boil  to  the  consistency 
of  apple  sauce,  rub  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  to  every  pound  put  one  pound  of  sifted  sagar ; 
boil  twelve  to  twenty  minutes,  stirring  idl  the  time ;  add  a  little  grated  lemon,  and  poar  into 
moulds. 
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POBTEB  Jelly. — Half  ounce  of  iBlnglass  to  a  quart  of  porter ;  put  into  the  oven  till 
dinolTed ;  strain,  and  sweeten  to  your  taste.    When  cold  it  will  jelly. 

A  RusiK  Pudding. — One  pound  of  raisins  stoned,  one  pound  of  beef-suet  shred  fine, 
%^t  eggs,  quarter  x)ound  of  flour,  two  spoonsful  of  milk,  a  little  ginger  and  salt ;  brandy  to 
your  taste  ;  mix  all  well  together,  tie  up  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  four  hours. 

Floub  Pxn)DiNO.— Four  spoonsful  of  flour,  six  eggs,  two  pints  of  milk  ;  line  a  basin  with 
Imttered  paper,  and  boil  an  hour. 

Lemon  Pudding. — To  a  pint  of  new  milk  boiled  add  two  spoonsful  of  flour,  and  boil 
till  smooth ;  then  stir  in  a  quarter  pound  of  butter  and  four  well-beaten  eggs,  add  the  peel  of  a 
loon  shred  rerj  fine,  and  sweeten  to  your  taste  ;  line  a  dish  with  very  light  puff  paste,  pour 
ii  tbe  mixture,  and  bake  half  an  hour.  Another ^  richer, — Nine  well-beaten  eggs,  three 
qotrters  pound  of  sugar,  the  rind  and  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  six  ounces  butter  melted ; 
nix,  line  your  dish  with  fine  puff  paste,  and  bake  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
OTcn. 

OoosEBKRBY  B1SCUIT&— Gather  the  fruit  full-grown  but  not  ripe,  coddle  them  till  they 
are  soft,  then  rub  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  to  a  pound  of  pulp  add  one  pound  of  powderad 
ngar  and  the  well-beaten  white  of  an  egg  ;  drop  on  paper,  and  dry  gently. 

Batafiajs. — Two  ounces  bitter  almonds,  two  ounoes  Jordan  da,  half  pound  of  loaf -sugar 
lifted,  the  white  of  one  egg.  Beat  all  together,  and  drop  on  writfaig-papar  the  sise  of  a 
Aflliog ;  bake  in  a  quick  oveo. 

Milk  Puivch. — ^Take  four  quarto  of  mm,  and  steep  in  It  &e  rinds  of  eighteen  lemons 
for  forty-eight  hours ;  the  latter  to  be  pared  thin ;  cover  closely  in  a  stone  jug.  Then  pour 
off  into  a  large  earthen  pan,  and  add  six  quarto  of  water  and  three  and  a  half  pounds  loaf- 
iogir ;  halve  the  lemons,  squeeze  well,  and  mix  all  together ;  then  add  two  quarto  of  boiling 
Ailk,  cover  close,  and  let  it  stand  one  hour ;  then  run  through  a  jelly-bag  till  clear ;  half  a 
^t  of  brandy  improves  it.    Bottle  it.    K.B.  All  the  ingrediento  by  wine  measure. 

Cu&AOOA. — Put  half  ounce  of  fresh  and  thinly-pared  Seville  orange-peel  into  a  bottle  of 
Ivandy,  oork  well,  and  let  it  stand  three  months  ;  then  add  ton  ounces  of  white  sugar-candy. 

Valevtia. — Steep  the  rinds  of  twenty  lemons  in  a  quart  of  brandy  for  two  days,  then  mid 
&e  juice  of  the  lemons,  three  pounds  white  sugar,  five  quarto  of  water,  three  quarto  more 
Windy,  and  two  nutmegs  grated.  Pour  into  the  whole  when  mixed  three  quarto  of  boiling 
milk.    Strain  through  a  jelly-bag  ;  and  when  cold,  bottle  and  cork  well. 

A  Friab*8  Omelette. — Boil  a  dozen  apples  as  for  sauce,  stir  in  a  quarter  pound  of 
butter,  and  the  same  of  white  sugar ;  when  cold,  add  four  well-beaten  eggs ;  pat  it  into  a 
biking-diflh  strewn  thickly  with  crumbs  of  bread,  so  as  to  stick  to  the  bottom  and  sides ; 
•tiew  crumba  of  bread  plentifully  over  the  apple  mixture  when  in  the  baking-dish ;  bake, 
tun  out,  and  grate  sugar  over  it. 

B3E0BLUENT  Tba-Cakes. — Four  pounds  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  butter  or  lard,  four 
eoMse  of  sugar,  if  liked,  twopenny  worth  of  German  yeast ;  mix  into  paste,  as  for  bread,  and 
roU  into  rovnd  cakee  directly  ;  set  them  to  rise  on  tins  before  the  fire,  and  bake,  when  risen, 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Potato  Ghsesecakbs. — ^Four  ounces  each  of  mashed  potatoes,  butter,  flour,  and  sugar, 
two  eggs ;  mix  all  together  wiA  a  fork,  and  bake  in  tins  lined  with  puff  paste. 

A  Pbppsb-Cajuc — Quarter  stone  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  treacle,  two  ounces  of  pearl-ash, 
infused  in  a  pint  of  old  ale  or  porter,  three  quarters  ounce  of  carraways,  the  sanse  of  oori- 
inders  and  Jamaica  pepper,  one  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  four  ounoes  of  butter,  half  pound 
of  sugar,  two  glassii  of  brandy ;  beat  tbe  seasoning  a  little,  and  mix  tbe  cake  the  night 
before  baking. 

Buns. — One  pound  of  flour,  quarter  pound  of  sugar,  quarter  pound  of  butter,  quarter 
pound  of  currants,  a  teaspoonful  of  volatile  salto,  six  eggs ;  the  salto  to  be  dissolved  in  a 
little  cold  milk,  and  put  in  last ;  drop  on  tins,  and  bake. 

Bath  Buns. — Half  pound  of  flour,  six  ounces  of  butter,  two  eggs,  and  a  little  white 
SQgar  and  yeast ;  mix,  and  bake  in  small  tins,  rub  over  with  white  of  egg. 

Scotch  Bread. — ^Two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  butter,  six  ounces  of  sugar ;  rub  all 
together,  roll  out  half  inch  thick,  lay  a  strip  of  candied  peel  on  each  cake. 
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A  N  Academy  of  Music,  in  connection  with  the 
-^  Bayswater  Institution,  has  been  established 
in  the  south  of  London,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  M.  Benedict.    The  meetings  are  held  at 
the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington.     The  list  pf 
professors  includes  the  names  of  G.  B.  Allen,  Dr. 
Rimbault,  Otto  Booth,  Herr  Eisoldt,  Signor  and 
Madame  Ferrari,  Madame  Maycock  Perren,  Mr. 
Frank  Elmore,  Mr.  George  Perren,  Mr.  Frederick 
Chatterton.    Assistant  masters  are  employed  in 
various  branches,  and  there  is  a  lady-superin- 
tendent.    There  are  three  terms  in  the  year,  of 
twelve  weeks  each,  and  the  fees  for  each  term 
are— for  the   course  of  lessons  in  the  upper 
school,  6ve  guineas ;  lower  school,  three  guineas ; 
each  class,  one  guinea ;  examination  and  entrance 
fee,  five  shillings.     Pupils  in  the  upper  school 
receive  every  week  private  lessons  in  singing, 
or  pianoforte,  or  any  other  instrument,  besides 
class-lessons  in  theory  and  singing.     Those  who 
make  the  piano  their  principal  study  receive  a 
lesson  each  month  from  AL  Benedict.    Similar 
advantages,  with  the  exception  of  the  lesson 
by  M.  Benedict,  are  extended  to  pupils  in  the 
lower  schooL 

W.  EL  Leek. — An  article  on  the  derivation 
and  meaning  of  names  was  given  in  the  Engluh- 
woman  8  Domestic  Magazine  some  months  ago ; 
and  a  further  paper  founded  on  new  experiences 
is  being  prepared. 

Snowdrop  would  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of 
our  correspondents  could  inform  her  from  what 
the  following  lines  are  taken  : 

Tell  her  that  hearts  for  hearts  are  made. 
And  love  with  love  is  only  paid." 

Common  Sense.— If  you  have  a  modicum  of 
that  which  you  have  selected  as  your  signature, 
pay  no  attention  and,  above  all,  pay  no  money 
in  the  direction  you  name.     The  crafty  grow 
rich  on  fools'  pence.    A  man  advertised  lately 
to  forward,  on  receipt  of  three  postage  stamps, 
"  sound  practical  advice  that  would  be  appli- 
cable at  any  time,  and  to  all  persons  and  condi- 
tions of  life."    On  the  receipt  of  the  stamps  he 
sent  his  victim  the  following :  "  Never  give  a 
boy  a  penny  to  watch  your  shadow  while  you 
climb  a  tree  to  l«ok  into  the  middle  of  next 
week." 


Mat-bud.— The  ancients  delighted  to  idoliise 
and  to  symbolise  objects.      They  placed  gods 
and  goddesse*  in  the  cups  of  flowers ;  and  we 
may  trace  in  our  own  sympathies  toward  cer- 
tain plants  the  still  lingering  remains  of  heathen 
mythology.    The  fig-tree  was  in  the  early  ages 
dedicated  to  Saturn ;  the  oak  to  Jupiter ;  the 
ebony  to  Neptune ;  the  Daphne  laurel  to  Apollo ; 
thyme  to  Mercury ;  the  vine  to  Bacchus ;  the 
poplar  to  Hereules ;  reeds  to  Pan  ;  the  lotus  to 
Harpocrates,  the  God  of  Silence ;  poppies  to 
Morpheus,  whence  the  active  principle  of  pop- 
pies, or  opium,  is  now  called  morphia  ;  the  lily 
was  dedicated  to  Juno  ;  the  olive  to  Minerva ; 
the  myrt'.e  to  Venus  ;  com  to  Ceres ;  garlands 
of  flowers  and  nosegays  to  Flora ;  orehards  and 
fruit-trees  to  Pomona  ;  the  white  rose  to  the 
Nymphs;  sea -weed  to  the  Nereides;  separate 
trees  and  trunks  of  trees  to  the  Hamadiyads 
and  Dryads ;  the  lilac  to  Hebe  ;  the  crocus  or 
saffron  to  sickness ;  the  laurel  and  palm  to  gloiy 
and  courage.     The  violet,  the  forget-me-not, 
and  many  other  flowers,  have  still  their  symbols. 

Lesbia. — The  cure  might  possibly  be  worse 
than  the  disease.  A  country  paper  states  that 
"a  very  scientific  physician"  recently  had  a 
difficult  case  of  brain  disease,  which  he  treated 
"in  a  novel  and  highly  scientific  manner,  ori- 
ginated by  himself."  The  patient  died ;  but  on 
dissecting  his  skull  and  brain,  '*  it  was  found 
that  the  treatment  had  been  eminently  suooeis- 
ful,  and  that  the  patient  had,  in  fact,  died 
cured." 

THE  TEACHING  OF  LIFE. 
Oft  in  the  days  gone  by,  in  hopeless  mood 
Perchance,  our  spirits  have  recoiled  from  death  ; 
We  have  believed  him  like  a  fiend,  and  stood 
Aghast  when  feeling  the  accursM  breath. 
But  life,  more  potent  than  the  grave,  and  pure 
Beyond  the  weak  conception  of  our  souls, 
Aiding  the  gloomy  terror  to  endure, 
Has  answered  to  our  fear,  *'  Whate'er  oontrok, 
The  poor  nonentity  that  mortals  dread 
Is  everlasting ;  it  is  surely  thine, 
Most  thine  in  death  ;  and  if  thy  soul  be  dead, 
Then  death,  and  death  alone,  can  be  dime." 
life  may  depart ;  it  is  a  ship  at  sea; 
!But  whither  speeds  it  ?    To  eternity.      R  B. 
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K.  C.  feels  it  her  dnty  to  aniwer  the  qaestion 
d  "A  Gountry  Girr  m  to  the  best  and  safest 
p^fexneu  agency  in  London.  Doubtless  many 
otfaen  hare  written ;  bat  if  aU  thought  so,  no 
me  would  write.  BL  C.  has  had  twelve  years* 
cipenence,  and  has  tried  most  of  the  superior 
agencies  (of  many  of  which  she  has  occasion  to 
ipesk  highly  for  rarious  reasons) ;  but  for  a 
young  lady  wUhcul  poyterfnl  connections  in  Lon- 
dan,  the  "Soho-Basaar  Registry*"  is  beyond  all 
qaection  the  bed  and  safest,  as  well  at  the  cheap- 
aiy  being  instituted  and  maintained — not  with 
ft  view  to  profit,  but  solely  to  the  aid  and  pro- 
tection of  goTemesses — ^by  that  excellent  man 
Ciptain  Trotter.  The  class  of  families  who 
^^J  there  is  abo  better  than  those  which  fre- 
quent any  private  agency. 

Lilt  Swan. — ^Yes  ;  watches  and  chains  are  as 
fftihinnable  as  they  ever  have  been. 

Ah  Admtreb  akd  Subscribeb  says  :  **  Can 
yon,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  inform  me 
^iere  the  words  *Kot  lost,  but  gone  before,* 
cm  be  found?  Mrs.  Norton,  in  one  of  her 
«cred  songs,  writes  thus  : 

'O,  what  eould  heid  the  grief  we  feel 
For  hopes  that  oome  no  more, 
Had  we  ne*er  heard  the  Scripture  word, 
"  Not  lost,  but  gone  before"  V 

I  hsTs  searched  the  Bible  from  beginning  to 
«&d,  but  in  vain.  Perhaps  some  one  else  may 
be  more  sucoessfuL  Myself  I  do  not  believe 
them  to  be  in  the  Bible,  yet  how  else  can  they 
be  called  Scripture  words  T— The  idea,  but  not 
the  exact  words,  is  derived  from  Scripture. 
David,  mourning  for  his  child,  says :  *'  I  shall 
CO  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me**  (2 
8tffi.xiL23). 

TOO  BIPS. 

Two  golden  pears  on  one  tree  grew. 

For  beauty  none  was  first ; 
Till  one,  more  forward  of  the  two, 

Fell  to  the  earth,  and  burst. 

A  fair-haired  swain  came  past  the  tree. 
And  plucked  the  hanging  prize ; 

"But  fidlen  fruit  *s  too  ripe,**  said  he ; 
TU  leave  it  where  it  lies.** 

Te  maidens  all,  the  moral  see. 
Nor  hold  yourselves  too  cheap  ; 

TIm  fruit  which  tumbles  from  the  tree 
We  seldom  care  to  keep. 

SiXA  shall  have  our  best  attention ;  as  soon  as 
^  can,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  obliging  her. 

&LKN. — If  the  proposal  is  objectionable  to 
rm,  lay  so  plainly.  Do  not  leave  the  suitor  in 
"Uftense ;  it  is  not  hir. 


J.  L.  F. — We  confess  that  we  are  not  deep  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Amatory  Telegraph,  but 
we  understand  that  such  signals  as  the  follow- 
ing are  used :  If  a  gentleman  wants  a  wife,  he 
wears  a  ring  on  the  first  finger  of  his  left  hand ; 
if  he  is  engaged^  he  wears  it  on  the  second 
finger ;  if  married,  on  the  third ;  and  on  the 
fourth  if  he  never  intends  to  be  married.  When 
a  lady  is  not  engaged,  she  wears  a  hoop  or 
diamond-ring  on  her  first  finger ;  if  engaged,  on 
the  second ;  if  married,  on  the  third ;  and  on 
the  fourth  if  she  intends  to  remain  single. 
About  the  engaged  finger  there  is  a  warm  oppo- 
sition, and  we  should  be  glad  of  the  opinion  of 
young  Englishwomen  about  it.  Which  is  the 
engaged  finger  ?  When  a  gentleman  presents  a 
fan,  or  flower,  or  trinket  to  a  lady  with  his  left 
hand,  this  on  his  part  is  an  overture  oi  regard ; 
when  ^e  receives  it  with  the  left  hand,  it  is 
considered  as  an  acceptance  of  her  esteem ;  but 
if  with  her  right  hand,  it  is  a  refusal  of  the 
offer. 

ExFECTAirr.— If  you  have  not  the  least  idea 
about  cooking,  and  are  going  to  begin  house- 
keeping in  June,  the  sooner  you  begin  to  learn 

the  better. 

**  All  human  history  attests 
That  hi4;>piness  for  man— the  hungry  sinner  — 
Since  Eve  ate  apples  must  depend  on  dinner.** 

Tou  should  procure,  and  study  diligently,  Mrs. 
Beeton*s  Book  of  ffonsehold  Management, 

Two  Sisters. — Prom  your  own  account,  both 
sisters  are  very  good-looking ;  as  to  our  prefer- 
ence for  brunette  or  blonde,  it  is  not  to  the 
point.  May  we  offer  the  old  caution,  **  Haad- 
some  is  as  handsome  does**?  very  oottimonplaoe, 
but  very  true.  The  prettiest  face  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  ugliest  temper,  and  Hebe  would 
lose  all  her  charms  if  she  got  into  a  pet.  Tea 
say  you  cannot  help  being  cross.  Try !  There 
is  often  enough  to  make  the  best  humoured  of 
us  **  cross  ;**  but  it  is  much  better  to  keep  down 
the  bad  temper,  and  not,  as  you  say,  **give 
vent  to  it.**    Try! 

Puzzled. — The  answer  to  the  enigma  yea 
send  is  the  letter  H : 

"  *Twas  whispered  in  heaven,  *twas  muttered  in 
helL** 

It  is  old,  and  is  attributed  to  Lord  Byron. 

Pbicblopr. — Tou  will  find  a  charming  pat- 
tern for  a  banner  screen  in  the  EnglishxDoman^s 
Domestic  Mfigazine  for  March.  You  can  pro- 
cure the  materials  for  making  it  of  Madame 
Goubaud,  33  Bathbone-place,  Oxford-street. 
They  will  cost  about  8«. 

Tina. — ^We  are  glad  you  like  the  netting  pat- 
terns. Your  wishes  respecting  the  caps  shall  be 
attended  to. 
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A  GOOD  bftck,  in  one  sense,  w  worth  possess- 
ing ;  bot  snoh  a  good  hack  as  that  to  which  our 
Correspondent  alludes  is  anything  but  desirable. 
Our  Correspondent  sends  us  a  recipe  for  the 
cure  of  a  cough  ;  we  insert  it  in  our  pages,  and 
leave  it  to  our  readers  troubled  with  coughs 
whether  or  not  they  will  insert  it  in  them- 
selves :  **  Take  3  pints  of  water,  1  lb.  of  treacle 
(2d.),  two  pennyworth  of  Spanish  juice ;  boil 
till  reduced  to  a  quart.  'When  cold,  add  one 
pennyworth  of  oil  of  peppermint,  one  penny- 
worth  of  oil  of  aniseed,  one  pennyworth  of 
laudanum  ;  put  into  a  large  beer -bottle,  and 
use.  The  mixture,  if  taken  before  going  to  bed, 
will  prevent  coughing  in  the  night ;  or  if  taken 
when  the  cough  commences,  it  will  at  once  stop 
it.  When  I  myself  am  troubled  with  a  cough, 
I  carry  a  little  bottle  always  with  me,  and  find 
it  very  convenient  in  large  assemblies, — whether 
church,  concert,  or  meeting,  —  where  anyone 
coughing  disturbs  the  rest,  feels  conspicuously 
uncomfortable,  and  yet  cannot  avoid  it.** 

Frillino.— To  those  ladies  who  have  a  lively 
remembrance  of  the  labour  and  time  bestowed 
on  **  frilling,'*  Messrs.  Amold*s  patent  ruffles 
will  be  welcome  as  a  "perfect  treasure.**  No 
trimming  is  so  useful  and  durable  as  frilling ; 
and  for  underclothing  it  is  certainly  the  most 
ladylike  as  well  as  the  most  economicaL  The 
ruffles  we  speak  of  are  hemmed  and  whipped,  so 
our  fair  readers  have  only  to  sew  them  on  to 
the  garments.  Crosby's  Patent  Double  and 
Tucked  Ruffle  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  elegant 
in  effect,  but  requires  more  care  in  washing 
than  Amold*s,  on  account  of  the  crimping  being 
so  exquisitely  fine,  thus  involving  a  little  more 
delicate  manipulation  by  our  laundresses. 

If  Chignokbtte  refers  to  our  Numbers  from 
time  to  time,  both  those  which  have  appeared 
and  will  appear,  she  will  find  that  coiffures, 
head-dresses,  and  the  manner  of  arranging  the 
hair,  form  a  very  special  and  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  Fashion  pages. 

A  SUBSCBIBER.— AVe  shall  be  glad  to  attend 
to  your  request,  but  think  a  child  of  eighteen 
months  is  too  young  for  a  jacket  half -fitting  to 
the  figure ;  a  pelisse  and  cape  is  much  more 
suitable. 

A   LONG    AND    CONSTANT    SUBSCRIBER.  — Tat-. 

ting  patterns  will  be  given  from  time  to  time. 
There  are  some  pretty  designs  in  this  Number. 
Our  sheet  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  the 
full-sized  pattern  of  the  Princess  Robe,  but  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done.  We  regret  that  our 
alterations  and — as  we  are  informed  in  almost 
every  letter  we  receive — our  improvements  do 
not  meet  with  your  approval.  We  hope  to  hear 
that  you  are  pleased  with  April  fashions,  needle- 
work, and  literature. 


B.  S.,  ExMODTH.— Your  dvil  note  wu  duly 
received.  The  omission  lies  entirely  with  your 
newsvendor.  By  the  annoifncement  in  the 
January  Part  and  elsewhere,  you  will  see  that 
with  No.  1  of  the  New  Series  the  pictures  you 
desire  will  all  be  available  for  sabeoriben  to 
receive. 

BAGATELLE. 

Billiards  and  chess  you  may  admire, 
And  croquet  think  entrancing. 

Of  whist  and  cribbage  never  tire. 
And  stay  up  all  night  dancing. 

But  all  these  sports— I  love  them  well. 
Since  Jane  was  my  preceptor — 

To  one  still  better,  bagatelle. 
Must  really  yield  the  sceptre. 

She  played  so  well,— indeed  tis  true,— 
A  perfect  queen  I  thought  her ; 

The  very  way  she  held  her  cue, 
Twas  surely  Cuepid  taught  her. 

And  when,  as  straight  as  archer's  dart. 
She  sent  each  ball  up  spinning. 

Though  she  the  game  might  lose,  my  heart 
She  certainly  was  winning. 

I  learnt  the  knacky  strokes  to  make 

From  her  beloved  tuition  ; 
And  fagged  up 

With  all  a  youth*s  ambition. 


"cannons'*  for  her  sake 


I  loved  to  hear  her  praise  my  play, 

And  gain  her  approbation ; 
Or  when  I  was  not  quite  au  fait. 

To  bear  her  indignation. 

I  learnt  the  game,  and,  better  still, 
I  learnt  to  woo  and  win  her  ; 

In  both  I  think  I  showed  my  akill,— 
I  was  a  young  beginner. 

We  played  as  partners  in  that  day. 

Bound  by  a  loving  tether  ; 
And  now  as  life- long  partners  play 

The  game  of  life  together.  A  D. 

Housekeeper  wants  to  know,  is  there  any 
cheap  work  published  stating  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  trustees  to  the  fortune  of  s 
married  woman  ?  Also,  where  can  infonnatioD 
be  obtained  as  to  the  method  on  which  taxes 
are  apportioned?  Housekeeper  is  rated  at 
18/.,  and  pays  28/.  per  annum.  The  tax- 
gatherer  demands  the  rate — W.  or  9(1,  as  it 
may  be — on  the  whole  18/.  every  qitmier.  Ac- 
cording to  this  way  of  reckoning.  House- 
keeper  considers  she  is  rated  at  72/.  a-yesr 
instead  of  18/. 
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|art  II. 
CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  LETTEB  POBETOLD  TO  THE  WIBB  AUNT  TRINA— MINKA.*8  GUABDIAN,  THE  HEBE 

STAATSAKWALT  ZABEL. 

AS  dajB  paased  on,  Minna  began  at  times  to  think  it  odd  that  Otto's  engagement  to 
Bertha  Aiken  so  long  remained  a  secret.  Now  that  he  had  returned  home  for 
good,  what  could  be  the  motive  for  such  concealment  ?  But  be  this  as  it  might, 
except  in  answer  to  some  chance  question,  Otto  never  mentioned  even  the  name  of 
^  Fraolein  Bertha,  and  but  for  Minna's  haphazard  query  on  the  night  of  his  first 
^t,  she  would  never  even  have  known  he  had  already  been  to  visit  her. 

For  Minna,  as  was  perhaps  inevitable  in  her  case,  had  quite  lost  sight  of  Bertha. 
The  Fraolein  Bertha  had  left  Minna's  last  letter  quite  unanswered  ;  so  the  little  cousin, 
^  her  secret  relief,  no  longer  found  it  necessary  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  one 
^  could  not  help  regarding  as  the  cause  of  her  own  troubles.    So  there  it  ended. 

Otto  M^er,  since  his  return,  had  resumed  his  old  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
^unily  of  the  late  Notary.  He  came  in  a  quiet  kindly  way,  and  the  two  ladies  always 
msde  him  quietly  and  kindly  welcome. 

It  happened  one  day,  just  as  Otto  entered  the  little  garden- wicket,  that  the  old 
postman,  Hans,  came  up.  Otto  stopped  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  letters  for  him. 
^0,  nothing  for  the  Herr  MQller,  but  here  was  a  Cologne  letter  for  the  Fraulein 
Hinna— would  the  Herr  Miiller  kindly  hand  it  to  her,  as  he  was  going  in  ?  So  the 
Herr  Muller  took  the  letter,  and  brought  it  in  to  Minna,  who  was  in  the  saal,  busy 
fiUing  the  vases  with  fresh  flowers. 

Croing  in,  he  involuntarily  glanced  at  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  that  glance  showed 
^  it  was  directed  in  a  fine  manly  hand,  with  a  finely-cut  seal,  impressed  with  the 
Initials  B.  Z.  Why  do  folks  talk  so  much  of  female  curiosity?  No  female  that  ever 
^I'eathed  could  possibly  have  felt  so  curious  about  this  letter  and  its  writer  as  did  Herr 
Otto  H&lkr.    And  women  jump  at  conclusions  too !    But  did  not  Otto  jump  at  a 
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conclusion  when,  from  merely  glancing  at  the  outside  of  a  letter,  he  decided  that 
there  was  something  disagreeably  forward  in  the  writer  ? — the  character  of  the  initiftla 
even  was  objectionable  I 

Of  course  he  said  nothing  of  this  to  Minna,  who  nodded  her  friendly  greeting  lith- 
out  suspending  her  occupation. 

"  From  out  the  street  a  post-horn  sounds,"  quoted  Otto  gaily,  as  he  held  the  ktter 
towards  her.  Minna,  uttering  a  glad  exclamation,  dropped  her  flowers,  seized  it,  and 
with  brightened,  smiling  face,  opened  it,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  was  deep  in  its 
contents.    Otto  looked  on  in  silent  scrutiny,  with  an  odd  expression  on  his  face. 

"  So,  so  I"  said  he  mentally;  "  so,  so,  Fraulein  Minna  I'*  Then,  catching  her  eye, 
as  she  looked  up  from  her  letter,  he  quoted  again  from  the  song  which  was  plainlj 
running  in  his  mind : 

"  Ah,  yes;  the  poit  comes  from  the  town 
Where  I  a  darling  iweetheart  have,  my  heart  !** 

But  Minnie  did  not  seem  to  hear  him ;  she  had  turned  eagerly  to  the  Aunt  Trim, 
who  was  just  entering  the  room. 

"  Only  think,  dear  aunt  I"*  she  cried  joyfully ;  "  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from 
Budolph  Zabel,  and  he  promises  to  be  here  to-moirow  at  latest — to-day  even  he  maj 
come.    Art  thou  not  glad,  dear  Aunt  Trina  ?" 

"  Right  glad  indeed,"  responded  the  old  lady.  **  The  Herr  Zabel  is  a  man  truly 
estimable ;  and  right  gladly  do  I  see  him  her^.  Ah,  did  I  not  tell  thee  to  expect  a 
letter,  and  a  pleasant  letter,  to-day  ?  Three  times  did  my  scissors  fall  yesterday,  and 
stick  in  the  floor  point  downwards  I  And  the  letter  in  the  candle  last  night  was  to 
large  and  brilliant ! — ^Was  I  not  right,  little  niece  ?  But  to-day  he  may  be  here,  sayest 
thou  ?  In  that  case  the  Herr  Muller  will  excuse  me,  for  I  must  see  that  our  guest's 
usual  room  is  ready  for  him.** 

"  Who,  then,  may  this  so-welcome  guest  be  ?"  inquired  Otto,  turning  round  sud- 
denly from  the  window,  out  of  which  he  had  been  gadng  in  siknoe  since  the  depvtuie 
of  the  old  kdy, 

"  Didst  thou  not  know  ?"  aaked  Minna,  who  was  still  smiling  orer  her  letter,  not  a 
little  to  Herr  Mtdler  s  secret  dii^asure.  ^*  He  is  my  guardian,  Rudolf^  ZM  of 
Cologne ;  thou  mayest  haTe  heard  of  him~he  is  attomey-generaL  And  to  his  kiod- 
nees,  since  I  became  an  orphan,  I  owe  more  than  I  can  ever  repay.  But  thoa  ibiit 
see  and  judge  for  thyself  when  he  comes.** 

^*  O  I'*  cried  Otto — "  thy  guardian  !  Yes,  it  is  quite  naiuntl  he  diould  write  ta 
thee.*' 

"  O  yes  !**  Minna  assented,  raising  her  pretty  eyebrows  a  little  at  the  oonmieiii 

**  And  that  thou  shouldst  be  glad  to  get  thy  guardian's  letter,  and  to  see  him  iit  thy 
house.    I  too  shaU  be  glad  to  see  one  who  has  been  so  kind  to  thee,  Minna.'* 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  friend,"  said  Minna  gently.  "  But,  independent  of  ^ 
thou  oouldst  not  help  liking  the  Herr  Attorney- general." 

"  Doubtless  thou  art  right,"  replied  Otto.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  before  bio 
the  venerable  Herr  Attorney-general  Zabel,  benevolent,  kindly,  sincere,  and  ooorteoos. 
^*  Doubtless  we  shall  become  excellent  friends,  dear  Minna.** 

"  Doubtless  I"  echoed  Minna.    Then  she  added,  glancing  at  the  time-pieee  on 
mantel :  "  To-day,  however,  he  cannot  come.    The  last  train  is  long  in.*' 

She  looked  so  disappointed  as  she  said  this,  that  Otto  mentally  exclaimed,  '^  Tioly  • 
Were  there  a  lover  in  question,  instead  of  this  good  old  guardian,  eitxe  could  luid^ 
seem  more  impatient.  How  hard  it  is  to  read  women  I  Truly  was  Bertha  Alto  ^V*' 
in  her  theory  of  the  Sphinx."    And  he  smiled  bitterly. 

He  came  in  again  next  day,  to  inquire  if  the  Herr  Zabel  had  yet  arrived,  ^o  \  '^ 
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MiimA  expected  him  by  every  train,  though  he  usually  came  by  the  four-o*clock. 
Donbdes  he  would  ooiAe  then. 

Otto  was  at  first  in  a  silent  mood  this  afternoon,  and  he  fell  into  a  brown  study  as 
he  watched  the  yoong  girl  gliding  about  the  room,  arranging  a  chair  here,  a  flower 
tltere,  a  fold  of  a  curtabl,  a  so^-oudiion,  and  imparting  to  all — ^he  at  least  fancied — 
lome  touch  of  grace. 

"Minna,"  he  said  at  last,  "  thou  art  vastly  changed/' 

"  How  ?  In  appearance  ?" 

"Tes,  that  also.  But  that  not  so  much  as  in  manner  and  dispotition.  Thou  hast 
grown  so  womanly,  Minna.*' 

"  I  feel  so,  Oito.    But  that  is  only  natural" 

"  So  staid." 

"^ Was  I  not  always  BO?" 

"Quiet,  gentle,— -yes.  But  not  exactly  staid.  Then  thou  art  so  reserved.  It 
MemB  truly  wondacful  to  speak  of  reserve  and  Minna  in  the  same  brealii." 

Minna  stopped,  colouring,  and  a  wistful,  sorrowful  look  came  into  her  eyes,  and 
crept  over  her  face.  Her  colour  came  and  went ;  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking 
lerth  into  something  impulsive  and  passionate.  But  next  minute  eke  was  herself 
igain ;  die  smiled,  a  little  sadly ;  like  spoke  calmly  and  gravely. 

"  Not  so  wonderful  after  all,"  flhe  said.  "  Remember  that  three  years  have  elapsed 
BDoe  we  met.  Three  years  work  vast  changes,  especially  in  young  girls.  Yes,  I  am 
cfaanged ;  I  feel  it ;  I  know  it ;  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  is  all  quite  natural,  Otto ;  as  well 
might  I  say  the  dianges  I  find  in  thee  are  wonderfuL" 

^^fiut  was  Jnot  always  staid  and  sober,  Minna?" 

''It  is  not  that  I  mean." 

"What  then?    In  what  am  I  so  different  from  my  old  self?* 

"In  the  first  place,  tby  manner  is  changed,  greatly  changed,  Otto." 

"For  the  better  then,  I  trust  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so ;  everyone  says  so.  Formerly,  for  instance,"  she  went  on,  smiling, 
ad  in  a  light  tone,  "  if  the  Herr  MOller  desired  a  thing  done,  he  said  simply, '  Do  this ;' 
or  eren,  at  times,  *  This  must  be  done.'  Now  he  really  expresses  his  desires  quite 
poHtely,  and  seems  to  feel  obliged  when  they  are  complied  with." 

"What  a  mde  fellow  I  must  have  been,  Minna  I" 

"  No,  by  no  means.  It  was  rather  that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  thy  way 
cf  BpoakiDg.  It  was  as  if  thou  wert  sure  people  would  like  tg  please  and  oblige  thee, 
*-«!,  for  that  matter,  they  generally  did.  I  think  people  rather  like  to  be  commanded 
a  little  now  and  again." 

He  smiled ;  his  eyes  danced ;  he  seemed  greatly  pleased. 

"  Does  Uttle  Minna  like  it  ?" 

"  I— I  used  to  like  it — when  I  was  a  child.  I  should  probably  prove  rebellious- 
sow  ;  it  is  so  long  since  anyone  assumed  a  tone  of  command  with  me." 

" Shall  1?— may  I  try?" 

0,  how  heedless,  how  heartless  Otto  was !  so  cried  out  the  girl's  heart  within. 
Might  he  not  know,  if  he  had  one  spark  of  feeling,  how  galling  were  the  thoughts  he 
W  wilfully  awakening  ?    Minna  was  hurt  and  annoyed.    But  she  was  at  once  too 
gentle  and  too  proud  to  i^ow  either  pain  or  annoyance.    She  said  gaily : 
"  Better  not    I  ^ould  prove  very  wilful." 

"The  Aunt  Tnna  is  spoiling  her  niece,"  grumbled  heedless  Otto,  shaking  his 
^ttndsome  head. 

"Is  she?  Wen,  well,  if  so,  die  will  be  chief  sufferer.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
•polled." 
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^*  Evidently !    Am  I  changed  in  other  ways,  Minna  ?*' 

^*  In  twenty  other  ways.**  She  suffered  her  manner  to  show  that  she  was  tired  of 
the  subject.    But  Otto  persisted. 

^^  And  these  other  ways  ?  I  must  hear  them.    Is  that  my  old  manner  ?*' 

**  Yes  1    Well,  let  me  see.    Thou  art  become  so,  ao—concentriy  as  Bertha  would  say." 

'^  I  hate  French — more  than  ever  hate  it !     What  does  the  word  mean  ?" 

^'  Why,  as  Bertha  used  it,  it  meant  secret,  reserved,  silent  about  oneself,  and  aU 
that  regfurded  oneself.    And  much  more  besides." 

^^  What  a  comprehensive  word,  little  Minna  !** 

"  Yes  ;  most  expressive." 

^^  Then  I  am  reserved,  silent,  secret,  wherever  I  myself  am  concerned :  is  that  soT 

*^  Yes.    Never  does  the  Herr  Muller  talk  of  things  that  interest  him." 

^'  Men  seldom  do  with  little  girls  like  thee,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  maimer 
towards  her — a  manner  that  somehow  had  peeped  out  here  and  there  throng  tiiii 
dialogue.  A  very  useless,  foolish  dialogue  Minna  thought  it.  She  smiled  but  said  no 
more.  Otto,  falling  back  into  his  reveries,  only  emerged  thence  when  he  rose  to  take 
leave. 

*^  I  am  a  fool  not  to  tell  her  all  about  it,"  said  he  as  he  left  the  house.  *^  A  fine  tsk 
I  shall  have  to  tell,  truly  I  Well,  well,  sooner  or  later  ^e  must  know  it,  and  who  caa 
say  what  the  end  may  yet  be  ?    Yes,  to-morrow  I  will  tell  her  aU." 

Here  he  came  fauoe  to  face  with  a  stranger  who  was  just  entering  the  garden  as  he 
left  it.  Behind  the  stranger  came  an  enormous  dog;  Involuntarily  Otto  turned,  when 
past,  to  look  after  this  stranger,  in  whose  appearance  there  was  something  singula]^ 
attractive.  In  this  way  he  caught  the  other^s  head  turned  to  look  after  him,  and 
encountered  the  glance  of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  decided  curiositj, 
and  even.  Otto  fimcied,  with  suspicion.  He  turned  away  with  a  vague  feeling  of 
annoyance  and  resentment.  In  the  first  place,  what  brought  this  handsome,  distin- 
guished stranger  to  Minna*s  home  ?  and  in  the  next,  what  business  had  he  to  stare  at 
him  in  that  peculiar,  almost  inBolent  manner  ? 

Meeting  his  good-humoured  cousin,  Bosa  M^er,  a  little  forther  on,  Otto  stopped 
to  ask  if  she  had  met  a  stranger  followed  by  a  big  white-and-tan  dog. 

"  No  :  but  what  kind  of  man  was  the  stoanger  ?    Which  way  was  he  going?" 

"  Going  into  the  house  of  the  Herr  Notary — that  is,  of  little  Minna  Beinick— JQS^ 
as  I  left  it.    A  tall  dark-complexioned  man  with  black  hair  and  eyes." 

O,  Bosa  thought  she  knew  now.  Yes,  it  must  indeed  be  so.  "  Was  not  tbe 
stranger  a  very,  very,  very  handsome  young  man,  with  the  most  beautiful  laige  eyes, 
and  a  charming  black  moustache,  and  a  singularly  fascinating  smile  ?" 

Beally,  Otto  had  not  observe<i  all  these  wonderful  charms.  The  man  was  dirk, 
and  so  were  his  eyes.    More  he  could  not  tell. 

^^  But  that  is  enough,"  Bosa  said,  nodding  gaily.  "  I  know  quite  well  who  it  is. 
That  is  the  husband  chosen  for  little  Minna  Beinick  by  her  dear  good  father— at  least 
so  people  say.  He  is  distantly  related  to  her ;  and,  curious  enough,  considering  be  is 
so  young  and  handsome," — ^here  Bosa  giggled, — ^*  since  the  death  of  the  dear  Herr 
Notary  he  has  been  Minna's  guardian." 

"  Her  guardian !  He  I"  cried  Otto,  growing  very  red,  and  his  eyes  flashing,  so  that 
anyone  but  heedless  Bosa  would  have  been  struck  by  his  looks. 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  the  Herr  Attorney-general  Zabel  of  Cologne.  They  say  he  is  mar- 
vellously clever  to  be  Attorney-general  so  young." 

"  The  devil  I"  muttered  Otto  under  his  thick  moustache,  as,  without  once  thanking 
his  cousin  for  her  politeness,  he  strode  homewards  at  a  rapid  pace. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 


THE  TOUNO  HERB  ATTOENET-GEKEBAL. 


It  was  a  hearenly  eyening.  The  Herr  Attorney-general,  followed  by  his  big  dog, 
and  paffing  lasily  at  his  beloved  meerschaum,  strolled  off  into  the  orchard,  a  favourite 
haunt  of  his.  Minna  declined  accompanying  him,  for  a  recent  ^ower  of  rain  and 
hail  had  left  the  grass  quite  wet,  and  the  trees  dripping.  But  in  the  trim  little  flower- 
garden  before  the  house  the  gravelled  walks  were  already  dry,  and  thither  the  Fr&ulein 
Tentnred,  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  haU-storm. 

The  little  garden  was  quite  a  picture  this  evening ;  and  so  was  the  dear  old  house, 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  mellow  light,  with  its  tiled  roof  gleaming  like  fire ;  its  oddly- 
shaped  chimneys  and  projecting  eaves  and  doorways  casting  from  them  bronzed  and 
porple  shadows.  At  evening,  the  sunbeams  always  made  a  point  of  paying  a  farewell 
^t  to  tke  pretty  place,  and  this  evening  it  would  seem  as  though  they  were  lovingly 
bent  on  making  amends  for  the  unruly  onslaught  of  the  rain  and  haiL  They  peeped 
into  the  flowers,  where  many  a  rain-drop  cunningly  nestled,  and  wherever  they  found 
inch  intraders  instantly  changed  them  into  jewels  of  dazding  brilliance ;  those  that 
qoivered  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  they  transformed  into  emeralds  and  diamonds  of 
the  purest  water.  And  the  diamond-paned  windows  of  the  house  were  aU  a-glow, 
reflecting  with  increased  beauty  the  changing  hues  of  the  sky,  at  every  change  more 
ndiant  like  the  enchanted  garden  of  Aladdin  was  the  trim  flower-garden  in  the 
evening  sunlight. 

WmiA  was  busy  there  tying  up  some  clusters  of  sweet-pea,  when  up  on  her  very 
ibouldeiB  bounded  the  big  dog  of  the  Herr  Staatsanwalt.  His  paws  were  none  of  the 
deanest  after  his  ramble  through  the  long  wet  grass  of  the  orchard,  and  his  subsequent 
^nnat  over  the  flower-beds,  and  he  soon  bestowed  on  *the  little  laughing  lady  divers 
^nunistakable  marks  of  his  affection,  in  the  prints  made  by  Ids  paws  aU  over  her 
Pretty  dress.  But  he  looked  so  absurd,  with  his  great  red  tongue  hanging  out,  and 
bis  bushy  tail  waving  like  an  enormous  feather  from  side  to  side,  and  with  such  a 
oomphio^t  expression  in  his  old  visage,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  dream  of  scold- 
u%  him.  So  Minna  only  laughed  and  cried,  "  Down,  old  dog,  down  !**  in  a  tone  which 
conyinoed  him  he  was  behaving  admirably,  and  further  incited  him  to  dab  his  dirty 
paw  right  across  the  young  lady*8  face.  Minna  could  not  repress  a  little  scream  at 
^fiiud  caress. 

Fortunately  for  her  she  was  joined  by  the  Herr  Zabel,  who  at  once  delivered  her 
^rom  her  rough  admirer. 

^  SiDy  child  I^'  he  said,  laughing,  "  how  could  you  stand  there  to  be  jumped  over 
by  the  brute  ?  Just  look  at  your  pretty  dress — though,  indeed,  I  wonder  he  did  not 
^ock  you  down." 

^  He  was  very  near  it,*"  said  Minna,  patting  the  offender*s  rough  head.  *'  He  quite 
>^gered  me  that  time  when  he  put  his  big  paw  over  my  face.  Have  I  got  all  the 
fe  off  now  ?" 

^^Tes,  all  right.  You  see  Leo  is  not  much  used  to  ladies'  society ;  treats  you  as  he 
^  his  master.  Minna, — ^I  forgot  to  ask  you  before, — who  was  tiiie  handsome  boy  I 
met  to-day  ?    He  was  leaving  the  house  just  as  I  came  in.'' 

"0!  Otto  Mtiller — an  old  friend  of  mine,"  Minna  responded,  inwardly  amaied 
^her  guardian  should  designate  Otto  a  "  boy."  « 
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"  An  old  friend ;  nothing  more,  little  consin  T' 

"  Nothing  more  indeed.  I  have  known  him  all  my  life,  and  I  esteem  and  like  him 
more  than  any  yonng  man  I  know.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Mere  curiosity.  Bat  it  really  struck  me,  Minna,  that  he  eyed  me  fiercely,  as 
one  who  would  gladly  have  questioned  my  right  to  be  here  at  all.  Yes,  yoor  old  frioid 
gave  me  the  idea  of  a  lover,  jealous  of  all  who  approached  his  mistress  ^lir." 

**  That  was  a  very  false  idea  then,"  said  Minna,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  Thou  mayest 
see  for  thyself  that  he  is  nothing  more  to  me  than  a  friend.  He  promised  to  pay  ftee 
a  visit  to-night.** 

"  Then  he  knew  I  was  coming  ?" 

**  O  yes  ;  I  told  him  so.  And  what  to  thee  seemed  a  jealous  glance  was  mere^ 
one  of  natural  curiosity." 

**  But,  Minna,  how  comes  it  I  never  saw  this  old  friend  before  ?** 

**  Because  he  is  only  a  short  time  home  from  Berlin,  where  be  ^>ent  the  last  throe 
years  learning  to  be  a  soldier." 

"  Ah  I"  cried  the  Herr  Zabel,  witti  a  start.    "  Singular !" 

"  What  is  singular  ?"  Minna  inquired,  in  some  surprke. 

"  O I  just  a  coincidence.    Reminds  me  of  something  I  wished  to  tell  you." 

<*  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  Otto  M&ller  ?" 

^Nothing  at  all,  child.  It  was  the  fact  of  his  being  so  reo^itiy  returned  from 
soldiering  that  reminded  me  of — something  else." 

Whatever  the  "  some^ing  else"  was  did  not  at  once  beeome  apparent ;  f <^  witii 
this  the  Herr  Staatsanwalt  fell  into  a  brown  study,  which  lasted  until  Minna  broke 
in  on  it. 

"  You  899*31  to  relish  my  sweet-peas,"  she  remarked,  after  watching  her  oomtn 
munching  at  them  absently.  He  started,  stared  at  the  leaves  and  blossoms  in  his  hsnd, 
and  with  a  light  laugh  flong  ihem  from  him. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  other  things  than  devouring  sweet-pea  blo8Bom&  I  have  aome- 
IMng  to  tell  you,  Minna." 

"  So  you  said  twice  already." 

**  Well, — ^the  third  time  is  the  charm.    Mlnsa — ^" 

"  What  a  time  it  takes  to  tell  it  1"  Minna  cried,  after  waiting  hx  vain  fat  the 
aequd. 

"  Well,  well  I    Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?" 

"  Only  try  me  with  one.    I  hope  it  will  be  worth  keeping." 

"  It  seems  so  to  me  at  least  Fact  is,  little  cousin,  I  am  going  to  be  married-^ 
soon,  I  hope." 

"  O !"  Minna  cried,  gaily  clapping  her  hands ;  "  that  is  news !  I  wish  yon  all  hap- 
piness, Budolph  I  But — if  you  are  to  be  married  soon,"  she  added,  '*  how  can  the  affair 
remain  a  secret  ?**" 

^^  Only  for  a  while,  of  course,  child.    Don^t  be  stupid." 

"  Bat  tell  me  at  least  all  about  it.    How  long  have  you  known  her  ?" 

"  Nearly  three  years." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  love  with  her  ?** 

"  AU  that  time." 

**  Though  until  now  you  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  her  I  O,  Cousin  Bnd^phf 
I  thought  you  had  more  friendship  for  me !" 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  I  was  not  free  to  tell  anyone  until  within  ike  last  montiL" 

"  Well,  now  tell  me  all.  Who  is  she  ?  Is  she  pretty?  Is  she  aooompliahed ?  If 
she  amiable  ?  Does  she  love  you  very  mndi  ?— but  that  I  am  sure  she  doea.  What  v 
her  name  ?" 
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"  0 !  softly,  pray.    Which  question  first  ?" 

"  The  last,  of  ooune.    What  is  her  name  ?^ 

"  That,  nnfortnnately,  is  the  one  I  can  not  answer  jost  yet,**  the  geBtleman  said  in 
some  embarrassment. 

"  Yon  jest,  snrely !" 

^  Ko  indeed.    But  you  have  seen  her  yourself,  Minna." 

"  0 1  then  I  can  guess.    Tell  me  first  something  about  her,  will  you  not  ?** 

"  I  will  answer  all  your  other  questions — ^in  the  affirmative  of  course.  I  would 
neyer  marry  a  woman  who  was  not  handsome,  accomplished,  clever,  and  amiable.  She 
is  all  that---and  more.  She  is  a  peerless  wonum  !**  the  Herr  Staatsanwalt  cried  with 
flashing  eyes. 

"  Can  it  be  Adelheid  Werter  ?»» 

"  Bah  I  A  large-boned,  loud- voiced,  conceited  girl,  who  imagines  herself  a  second 
Madame  de  Stael,  because  she  never  tires  of  talking— a  beauty,  on  the  strength  of 
her  black  eyes  and  coarse  red  cheeks!  Have  you  no  better  opinion  of  my  taste, 
Minna?'' 

"  Why  you  know  she  is  considered  handsome  and  clever.  But  peihaps  it  is  Laura 
Spindler  ?" 

"  A  dumpy,  fat,  giggling  little  girl  I" 

"  Honoria  von  Dingermann  ?  she  is  tali  and  dignified.** 

"  A  man  in  petticoats.    No,  thank  you  I'' 

"  Pretty,  blue-eyed  Mathilde  Froebel  ?" 

**  A  pretty  doll,  a  painted  butterfly.  Look  higher,  my  little  cousin,  if  you  would 
indeed  gness  aright." 

"Bat  I  have  named  all  the  prettiest  girls  of  my  acquaintance — ^I  know  of  no  other. 
I  cannot  have  seen  your  beteothed,  Budolph ;  you  must  mistake  there." 

"Not  a  bit.    Guess  again." 

"  I  dare  not ;  yon  ace  too  fiistidious — ^  difficile  d  faire  peur,'  as  a  cousin  of  mine 
Med  to  say." 

"  Ah  I     Who  used  to  say  that,  IMInna  ?'* 

"  One  you  never  saw,  so  it  does  not  matter.  My  cousin,  Bertha  Aiken,  of  Aachen. 
What  makes  you  smile  so  ?** 

"  You  are  such  a  poor  guesser,  little  cousin.** 

^Do  tell  me  then ;  who  is  the  mysterious  la^?** 

"  Bat,  Minna,  have  I  not  said  I  could  not  tell  you  that  yet  ?" 

"  What  a  mysteiy  about  nothing  I  I  call  that  downright  ill-natured.  You  might 
as  weU  not  have  told  me  at  all.  Better,  for  you  h&ve  only  excited  my  curiosity  to 
disappoint  it." 

"  Nay,  Minna,  be  reasonable,"  said  the  Herr  Zabel,  smiling ;  and  taking  his  cousin's 
bands  in  his  he  made  her  stand  before  him.  **  I  will  even  explain  to  you  the  cause 
of  the  apparent  mystery.  But  see !  ia  not  thia  your  Mend,  ^e  Herr  Miiller,  coming 
np  the  road  V 


luG.  BUlCK  TULU  PlCBU. 

Thii  elegant  flchn  U  mode  of  blkok  ipotted  tuUe.    The  bwkpicoe  U  pointed  %t  the  bottom;  tlx 
fronts  we  lengthened  Into  Isppeti,  whioh  ue  futened  at  the  back.    The  fichu  is  edged  ill  vmi 


with  a  H»lloped-oat  border  of  blaok  Telvet  and  guipure  lace.    The  lappetB  are  joined  together  *l  '^ 
back  bj  two  bows  of  ribbon. 


Tbt  material  of  this  jacket  ii  violet  easbmFre.    It  is  trimmed  with  black  velvet  ribbon,  edged  on 
tiiber  lide  with  a  row  of  chalk  beads.    It  has  no  Bleever,  and  the  arm-holes  are  edged  roand  with 
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black  Ikce,    The  wi^stband  is  of  the  eame  material,  and  trimmed  to  correspond.    It  is  faateued  in 
front  under  a  roiette  of  violet  ribbon.    This  jacket  is  meant  to  wear  over  a  while  mUElin  bodioe. 


THE  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  DESMOND. 

A  SKETCH  FBOM  IBI8H  HISTOBT. 


WHILE  the  shadow  of  the  famine -year^  loog  remembered  as  the  "snmmer  of 
slight  acquaintance,"  was  still  upon  Irdand,  there  was  bom  to  the  house  of 
Dnimana,  County  Waterford,  a  daughter  destined  to  see  the  country  of  her 
birth  rent  by  contending  factions,  herself  lifted  to  a  lofty  pinnacle,  to  suffer  in  the 
dreary  winter  of  age  the  loss  of  all  things. 

Ormond,  the  only  Irishman  in  whom  the  English  seemed  to  have  confidence,  who 
abolished  the  *'  black  rent'*  and  introduced  many  useful  measures,  was  deposed  from 
his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  better  known  as  Lord 
FnmiyaL  One  of  the  annalists  sag^  "  This  Fumival  was  a  man  of  curses  for  his 
venom,  and  a  devil  for  his  evih ;  aaid  there  came  not  from  the  time  of  Herod,  bj 
whom  Christ  was  crucified,  anyone  so  wicked  in  evil  deeds."  During  his  rule  it  was 
enacted  that  any  man  who  did  not  keep  his  upper  lip  shaven  might  be  treated  as  an 
"  Irish  enemy."  Under  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  York  such  imbecile  tyranny 
was  abandoned ;  the  duke  by  his  affability  of  manner  and  benignity  of  spirit  disarmed 
hostility  far  more  efieotnally  than  by  an  anny  of  ten  iiiousand  men.  The  two  most 
powerful  chieftains,  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond,  who  were  at  open  variance 
with  each  othor,  he  reconciled  by  making  both  sponsors  to  his  third  son.  As  to  the 
comnum  people,  they  wero  charmed  by  his  equitable  rule ;  for  "  no  nation  in  tbe 
world,"  says  one  who  unden^ood  their  character,  "  love  impartial  justice  more  than 
the  Irish,  even  though  it  should  make  against  i^maelves."  In  the  Wars  of  the  Boses 
a  large  number  of  Irish  volimteeced  into  the  ranks  of  the  Yorkists,  and  turned  the  tide 
of  battle  at  Northallerton. 

No  man  figured  more  con^iouously  in  his  friendship  for  the  Yorkists,  nor  ms 
more  willing  to  render  them  aflistanoe,  than  the  Earl  of  Desmond  ;  declared  by  the 
chroniclers  to  be  '^  the  most  iUostrious  of  his  tribe  for  comeliness  of  person  and  stature, 
for  his  hospitality  and  chivalry,  charity  and  humanity,  his  bounteousneea  in  bestowing 
gifts,"  and  other  good  qualities.  Young  and  powerful,  he  had  allied  himgAlf  dhoBeij 
with  the  English,  and  received  many  tokens  of  £K70ur.  The  heiress  of  DnunanS} 
remarkable  for  beauty  and  vivacity,  attracted  his  attention  and  won  his  heart  He 
sought  her  hand,  was  accepted,  and  married  her  witii  gzeat  pomp.  After  this  he 
brought  her  to  En^^and  (1461),  and  she  was  presented  at  oourt  to  the  Yofiist  king, 
Edward  lY.,  by  whom  ^e  was  graciously  received.  At  a  state  ball  she  had  the 
honour  of  dancing  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  This  honour,  a  century  and  more 
afterwards,  she  often  related ;  declaring  the  prince  to  have  been  a  ccmdy  gentleman, 
"  very  handsome."  This  statement  does  not  oorre^jaond  with  the  pi^nlar  impresflion) 
and  is  flatly  contradictory  of  Glover's  rl^mes : 

"  The  king's  own  brother, — ^he  I  mean 

Who  was  deformed  by  nature  : 
Crook-backed  and  ill-conditioned, 

Worse  faced, — an  ugly  creature, 
Yet  a  great  peer ;  for  priooes  and  peers 

Are  not  always  beauteous." 
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Ob  ntnniing  to  bekBd  with  his  young  irife, — her  mind  ftdl  of  the  splendour  of  the 
Court  and  the  a£Fabilitj  of  the  king^s  Inxithor,  his  bent  on  proving  his  zeal  for 
ike  reigniDg  family, — Desmond  fonnd  Uie  country  in  an  nproar.  The  Earl  of  Ormond 
had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt;  thousands  of  the  peasantry  had  been  brought 
together,  and  it  seoned  probable  that  affairs  would  end  badly  for  the  English  Yorkist 
setUersL  Desmond  raised  a  large  army,  and  decided  the  quarr^  in  a  pitched  battle 
at  Gill-town,  comity  Kilkenny,  which  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  iiic  Lancasterian 
party.  After  this  signal  victory,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Desmond  established 
UffiDiaelves  in  Dnblin,  with  much  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Irish  royalty.  He  com- 
manded the  respeet  of  the  chiefs  by  his  braT^ry  and  prudence,  skilled  alike  in  the  arts 
of  war  or  peace ;  and  she,  with  her  sparkling  beauty,  gentle  and  persuasive  manners, 
voa  all  hearts.  Those  were  the  happiest  days  the  countess  ever  knew.  It  was  a  wel- 
come sight  to  see  her  ride  forth  by  the  side  of  her  lord,  aUended  by  a  brave  retinue, 
to  witness  the  archery  i»actioe  of  the  English  settlers.  She  was  proud  of  her  husband, 
and  fdt  under  hia  protection  a  consciousness  of  security,  such  as  in  the  troubled  state 
of  the  country  she  had  never  before  experienced. 

Hioee  Inright  days  soon  ^ded.  A  plot  was  concerted  for  the  destruction  of  the 
popular  leadec  He  was  suddenly  arrested,  accused  of  treasonable  connection  with 
the  king's  enemies, — this  on  no  better  foundation  t^ian  his  well-known  attachment  to 
hii  Inah  fellow-subjects.  Bemonstrance,  appeal,  wwe  in  vain,  and  the  unhappy  noble- 
man, betrayed  by  those  whom  he  had  accounted  as  his  best  friends,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
jealousy  his  popularity  had  aroused.  He  wa»  beheaded  on  the  15th  of  February  1468. 
Bat  ^  Desmonds  soon  regained  their  position  as  a  ruling  family.  The  young  widow 
waa  handnmely  jointured,  and  it  was  not  for  many  years  afterwards  that  an  act 
of  attainder  reduced  the  countess  to  poverty.  Retiring  to  Inohiquin,  in  Munsier, 
^  led  au  unobtrusive  life,  watching  with  interest  the  rising  and  f idling  of  the  Des- 
mond fortones, — the  shifting  of  ^no  wheel  of  fortune,  that  now  made  great  men  of 
ibem,  and  azion  outlawed  criminahL 

When  the  shodc  of  her  bereavement  was  in  some  degree  over,  the  Countess  of 
Desmond  began  occasionally  to  reappear  in  public ;  her  beauty  and  vivacity  rendered 
her  an  object  of  attraction  even  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  it  is  said  that  she  had 
Pttsed  her  hundredth  year  before  she  gave  up  dancing.  Ske  held  her  jointure  as 
dowager  from  many  suoceeuve  Earis  of  Desmond,  and  was  universally  respected  and 
bek>ved.  There  is  nothing  of  special  moment  to  notice  in  the  lifie  of  the  countess, 
to  very  much  ^f  interest  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  she  witnessed  in  the  house  of 
Demond. 

She  saw  the  Stmnel  troubles,  and  the  appearance  of  Parian  Warbeck ;  saw  the  bravery 
and  the  daring  of  the  Geraldines, — and  that  she  was  proud  of  their  cavalier  bearing, 
fi^&okness,  and  courage,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  she  saw  Engli^  rule  in  Ireland  extending 
<f^vt  only  a  small  portion  of  the  country,  most  of  the  English  subjects,  within  the  pale, 
being  native  Irish,  the  English  having  been  driven  from  their  lands ;  she  saw  the  rest 
of  the  country  divided  between  "  Irish  enemies"  and  **'  English  rebels/*  with  more  than 
■xty  chief  captains, — some  calfing  themselves  kings^  some  princes,  some  dukes  and  arch- 
^ikay — all  living  by  the  sword,  and  declaring  war  or  proclaiming  peace  to  suit  their  own 
eonv^iienee.  The  army  of  the  largest  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  spearmen,  five 
hundred  heavily  armed  infantry,  called  gallowglasseB^  and  a  thousand  pikemen,  known 
tt  hmt.  They  fought  against  the  English,  or  with  the  English  against  each  other ; 
^l^en  was  an  internecine  warfare  perpetually  raging,  marked  by  barbarities  and  cruel- 
te  too  shookiBg  to  reUte. 

She  saw,  and  folbwed  witii  her  heart,  the  noble  family  of  the  Geraldinee  ^lit 
mto  two  Motions— the  Desmonds  and  Kildarea     She  saw  an  Earl  of  Desmond  in 
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Hanj  the  Eighth's  time  plotting  and  intriguing  with  foreign  foes ;  she  saw  the  sword 
of  the  lord  deputy  intrusted  to  Lord  Thomas  of  Kildare— Silken  Thomaa,  as  he  was 
called  for  his  braye  apparel ;  she  saw  him  unfnii  the  flag  of  rebellion,  and  clothe  his 
men  in  shirts  of  steel ;  ultimately,  to  want  the  common  necessaries  of  life  and  to  be 
hanged  at  Tyburn.  She  saw  the  Desmonds  suspected,  but  still  treated  with  courtesy, 
and,  on  the  whole,  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  king.  She  saw  the  king  declared 
^^  supreme  head  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,** — a  declaration  accompanied 
by  bonfires,  salutes,  bell-ringing,  feasting,  and  rejoicing  of  all  kinds,  ^e  saw  the 
leaders  of  the  people  substituting  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  king  for  that  of  the 
Pope,  without  a  remonstrance,  and  Irish  chieh  repudiating  their  ancient  titles  to  accept 
new  ones  from  the  blood-stained  hand  of  the  English  Bluebeard.  She  was  a  witoeas 
of  all  the  troubles  under  Edward  and  Mary,  and  saw  the  long  chain  of  calamity  un- 
broken when  the  ^*  fair  viigin*'  was  "  throned  in  the  west."  She  saw  Shane  O'NeiU's 
rebellion  and  what  came  of  it,  and  then  the  rebellion  of  her  own  house. 

James  Fitzmaurice  raised  a  revolt,  and  sent  embassies  to  Philip  of  Spain,  soUettbg 
aid.  In  the  mean  time,  joined  by  several  of  the  lesser  Irish  chieftains,  he  made  a  de- 
scent on  the  town  of  Kilmallock,— once  the  capital  of  the  Geraldines  of  Desmond,  hut 
now  an  English  garrison, — took  it,  hanged  the  mayor,  killed  or  drove  away  the  inhalnt- 
ants,  burnt  it,  and  left  nothing  standing  but  charred  walls.  Fot  a  long  while  he  lay 
concealed  with  his  followers  in  the  woods,  finally  surrendering  himself,  and  humbly 
confessing  his  faults  amid  the  ruins  of  Kilmallock. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Desmond  had  been 
arrested,  and  was  in  prison  in  London  ;  but  there  being  no  substantial  charge  against 
him,  he  was  liberated.  The  queen  received  him]  at  court  as  graciously  as  Edward  17. 
had  received  his  ancestor.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  Elizabeth*s  secretaries  of  state, 
wrote  to  Lord  Burghley,  saying  :  "  The  Earl  of  Desmond  hath  been  before  her  ma- 
jesty, whom  her  highness  liked  well  for  his  plainness,  and  hath  good  hope  of  his  troth 
and  constancy.  Her  majesty  told  me  she  would  give  the  earl  apparel  and  some  gentle 
remembrance  at  his  going  away,  which  is  very  honourable  and  princely  to  do,  and 
some  comfort  and  amends  for  his  imprisonment."  On  his  departure  the  queen  pre- 
sented him  with  some  silks  and  money,  and  dismissed  him  with  these  tokens  of  good- 
will There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  English  government  generally  was  weU 
disposed  towards  these  Desmonds,  in  fact,  to  all  the  G^eraldines,  and  that  there  was  no 
desire  to  drive  them  into  rebellion.  Elizabeth  was  inclined  to  deal  leniently  with  the 
native  lords,  and  to  conciliate  them  to  her  government ;  but  while  they  professed 
attachment  to  her  person  and  loyalty  to  her  throne,  they  were  in  reality  plotting  with 
her  enemies.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  blame  rested  not  with  the  queen,  nor 
yet  with  the  Irish  chie&,  but  with  the  queen's  deputies  in  Ireland,  who  by  their 
irritating  conduct  drove  the  chiefs  into  rebellion. 

When  the  Earl  of  Desmond  reached  Ireland, — ^a  free  man,  bearing  the  royal  pre- 
sents,— he  was  delayed  on  his  journey,  detained — why  we  know  not— in  Dublin  on 
parole.  Chafing  under  this  restriction,  he,  under  pretence  of  going  to  the  hunt, 
mounted  a  swift  horse,  and  fled  to  his  own  province.  Aware  that  by  so  doing  be  ren- 
dered himself  amenable  to  the  law,  he  surrounded  himself  with  his  retainers,  seized  on 
those  of  his  castles  which  were  held  by  the  English,  and  threw  the  whole  country  io^ 
"  one  wave  of  war  and  commotion." 

The  countess  must  have  seen  with  anxiety  the  growing  turbulence  of  the  Des- 
monds :  she  seems  to  have  inclined  strongly  to  the  court  party,  and  to  have  been 
conscious  that  the  evils  which  came  upon  Ireland  were  not  fairly  chargeable  on  the 
monarchs,  but  rather  on  the  royal  deputies.  Her  fears  for  the  result  must  have  in- 
creased when  she  found  the  scanty  aid  tiiat  Spain  lent  to  the  Irish— about  eighty  law- 
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IfiOB  fellows,  more  eager  for  plunder  than  they  were  staunch  in  principle.  She  heard 
how  Sir  John  of  Desmond's  men  had  surrounded  a  house  where  one  of  his  oldest  and 
best  friends  was  lodging,  and  had  cruelly  butchered,  as  "  a  sweet  sacrifice  before  God/' 
all  that  were  in  the  dwelling.  She  heard  how  Sir  William  Drury,  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  English  forces,  and  assbted  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  pale,  had  sum- 
moned the  Earl  of  Desmond  to  appear  before  him  ;  and  how  the  earl  had  obeyed  the 
sommcms,  answered  all  questions,  and  explained  his  conduct — by  what  means  it  is  im- 
possible to  say — satisfactorily.  The  hopes  of  her  family  riding  safely  through  the 
storm  would  reyive  within  her,  only  to  be  cast  down  again  by  the  defeat  of  the  Irish 
at  the  bftttle  of  Smerwick,  and  the  discoyery  on  the  dead  body  of  a  Jesuit  named  Allen 
of  papers  which  implicated  the  earL  While  these  papers  were  fresh  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  officers  came  a  messenger  from  Desmond,  congratulating  them  on  their  victory, 
and  professing  ardent  loyalty.  The  English  general  sent  back  a  severe  answer,  exhort- 
ing him  to  av^rt  the  ruin  of  his  ancient  and  honourable  house  by  renouncing  the 
cause  of  treason,  and  entering  honestly  into  the  queen's  service.  Desmond,  lending  a 
deaf  ear  to  these  persuasions,  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  should  he  fail  in  surrendering 
within  twenty  days. 

The  old  countess  received  this  sad  news  with  much  anxiety ;  it  awakened  in  her 
mind  old  memories  deep  and  tender  for  an  older  Earl  of  Desmond.  His  wife  shared 
his  fortunes  with  a  fidelity  that  could  not  be  shaken.  She  was  with  him  everywhere ; 
on  the  march,  in  the  camp,  in  trial,  in  triumph,  in  defeat  and  flight,  she  never  left 
his  side.  Rendered  desperate  by  the  penalty  of  outlawry,  Desmond  openly  joined 
his  brother  in  rebellion,  plundered  Youghal,  slaughtered  the  people,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  In  fierce  retaliation,  the  Earl  of  Ormond  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  Desmond.  Careless  of  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  upon  himself  and  his 
people,  Desmond  would  listen  to  no  remonstrances ;  the  advice  of  his  friends,  the 
tender  persuasions  of  his  wife,  were  altogether  disregarded — ^he  frowned  down  the  one, 
sniled  upon  and  jested  with  the  other,  openly  declaring  himself  to  the  queen's  repre- 
sentative as  the  champion  of  the  Oatholic  faith,  the  leader  of  a  league  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain.  The  cruelties  committed  on  both  sides 
in  the  war  which  followed  were  unusually  atrocious,  and  the  misery  brought  upon  the 
hmd  was  such  as  had  been  unknown  for  many  a  long  year.  The  old  countess  was 
compelled  to  leaire  one  stronghold  after  another  as  the  royalist  troops  overran  the 
estates  of  Desmond :  she  saw  the  wretched  people,  "  like  anatomies  of  death,"  creeping 
out  of  the  woods  to  feed  on  the  scant  herbage  by  the  water  side ;  she  saw  lean  dogs 
devouring  the  unburied  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  beheld  blackened  ruins  where  towns 
ludstood« 

She  heard  that  Sir  James  Desmond  had  been  made  prisoner  and  brought  into 
Gork,  where  Captain  Walter  Raleigh  had  tried  him  by  court-martial,  and  sent  him  to 
a  traitor*s  doom.  She  heard  that  the  earl  and  his  countess  had  fled  to  the  woods  for 
lefuge,  where  they  were  in  sore  necessity  and  hourly  peril  of  their  lives.  Sir  John 
Desmond  now  conducted,  with  considerable  ability  and  success,  the  wild  war  against 
the  English,  burning  towns,  despoiling  property,  falling  unexpectedly,  with  aU  the 
force  of  a  mountain  torrent,  on  the  royalists,  sweeping  them  to  destruction.  But  Sir 
John,  like  the  earl,  had  to  lead  a  hard  life,  sleeping  only  on  heaps  of  stones  and  earth, 
drinking  nothing  but  the  water  from  the  stream  collected  in  the  hands  or  dipped  with 
a  shoe,  roasting  such  flesh  as  could  be  obtained  over  a  hastily-made  fire.  If  this  was 
hard  for  soldiers,  how  much  more  severely  it  must  have  been  felt  by  the  young  countess  I 
Yet  her  sense  of  duty  and  her  love  to  her  lord  kept  her  near  him  throughout  all  his 
perils.  One  night  tiiey  were  surprised  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  only  effected  their 
escape  by  hiding  in  a  deep  stream,  with  their  heads  only  above  the  water. 
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The  capture  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  the  great  prize  eageiiy  sought  hy  the 
English.  There  was  a  handsome  prise  to  be  won  by  those  who  took  him,  deed  or 
alive.  With  diemay  his  wife  received  this  news ;  her  heart  sank,  for  she  knew  he 
could  not  long  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  purmiers.  Without  a  word  to  him,  she  has- 
tened  to  Dublin,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  lords  justioes,  and  begged  for  meioy. 
Mercy !  there  was  none  left  for  the  traitor  Desmond ;  no  prayers,  no  promises,  no 
repentance  could  save  him  now.  The  lords  justices  were  courteous,  bat  infieziUe; 
and  so,  by  secret  ways  and  with  extreme  caution,  she  came  back  to  her  husband. 

The  contest  on  both  sides  was  still  hotly  maintained.  Suddenly  armies  of 
seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  ground,  and  DeeuKmd,  the  fugitive  earl,  put  the  royalislBto 
the  rout ;  as  suddenly  wh(de  armies  seemed  to  vanish,  like  creations  of  the  mist :  it  im 
impossible  to  calculate  on  the  end  of  the  struggle.  Gkadually,  however,  as  time  rolled 
on,  the  English  gained  decided  advantages.  Sir  John  Desmond  feXL  into  their  hsndi, 
smitten  by  a  horseman^s  staff  so  severely  that  he  spoke  but  a  j6eiw  words  after 
wards.  His  head  was  set  up  over  Dublin  Q«te.  The  ead  also  was  so  oioselj  prond 
that  he  could  not  collect  ai:\y  large  number  of  followers.  It  was  said  that  he  was  seen 
in  the  wood  of  Harlow  with  a  few  gallowglasses  and  kernes.  One  Captain  DowdtU 
ascertained  his  hiding- place,  by  the  help  of  spies  ;  and  after  cautious  waiting  th^  fell 
upon  it,  killed  many  of  his  retainers,  but  missdd  Uie  earL  Soon  after  this  a  few  d 
Desmond's  men  "  lifted"  some  cattle  from  Tralee,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  cows  of  t 
woman  of  Clan  Moriorty.  Her  kinsmen  joined  in  pursuit  of  Uie  robbers :  and  the  pa- 
rison  at  Castlemaine  lent,  for  their  assistance,  seven  mnsketeers  and  a  dozen  kernes 
A  fellow  named  Kelly  was  Uieir  leader. 

As  they  proceeded  towards  Tralee  the  twilight  was  fast  deepening ;  and  th^  woe 
hesitating  whether  to  go  on  or  to  return,  when  they  struck  upon  a  winding  path  i^odi 
led  to  the  depths  of  the  gloomy  valley  of  Glenakilty.  There,  as  t^e  dark  nigbt 
settled,  they  determined  to  rest  under  the  brushwood  till  dawn.  A  few  minutes  kAa 
a  light  shone  through  the  wood.  One  of  their  number  crept  stealthily  forwaidtD 
reconnoitre.  He  told  his  eompanions,  on  his  return,  that  the  li^t  prooeeded  from  a 
miserable  hut,  in  which  four  or  five  people  were  collected.  Suqiecting  them  to  be 
none  other  than  the  cattle-Ufters,  the  pursuers  approached  i^e  hovel,  and  found  it 
deserted  by  all  but  one  man.  He  seemed  old,  and  lay  stretched  wearily  before  i^ 
fire.  Kelly  was  the  first  to  rush  in,  and  with  a  bk)w  of  hs  aword  neariy  cut  off  tb^ 
old  man's  arm ;  another  struck  him  on  the  head.  The  wretched  fugitive,  whom  oste 
and  privation  had  made  prematurely  oM,  cried  out :  "  %>are  me ;  I  am  Ihe  Earl  of 
Desmond  !'*  Fearing  a  rescue,  his  captors  would  listen  to  no  terms ;  they  killed  bim, 
and  cut  off  his  head.  This  ghastly  trophy  was  sent  to  Ormond,  by  him  transmitted  to 
England,  and  set  up  on  London  Bridge.  The  body  of  the  mifortunate  noUemu^  was 
decently  interred  by  some  of  his  friends  in  the  little  chapel  of  KiUanamanagb.  ^ 
ended  the  rebellion ;  and  so,  also,  ended  the  annals  of  the  house  of  Desmond. 

The  fate  of  the  earFs  wife  does  not  seem  to  be  known  with  certainty;  but 
when  the  whole  of  the  Desmond  prqperty  was  escheated,  and  the  very  nsiae  a^ 
tainted  with  treason,  the  venerable  dowager  was  reduced  to  poverty.  She  bad  ^^ 
to  almost  twice  the  allotted  span  of  human  life ;  and  to  be  deprived  of  not  only  *^ 
her  former  state,  but  of  even  the  commonest  comforts,  was  sorefy  trying.  She  bore  » 
bravely ;  and  when  Queen  Bess  was  dead,  and  the  memory  of  the  Desmond  rebellu^ 
had  in  some  degree  faded  from  men*8  memories,  tiie  countess  came  over  to  SoglaoOf 
and  once  more  appeared  at  court. 

How  changed  must  everything  have  seemed  to  her  si»»  she  was  welooned  l^  ^ 
fourth  Edward,  and  led  out  to  dance  by  the  Duke  of  Glostcr !  Shecametope^ 
for  the  restitution  of  her  jointure.    A  difitereut  sort  of  msnaoEch  this  crowned  ptdtftS) 
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iritfa  hk  thi(ddy-qiiilted  doublet  and  spindk  shanks,  from  the  conrteons  and  graceful 
Edward ;  the  Soott^i  "  lauxb"  about  him  differing  widely  in  all  points  from  the  group 
of  heroes  that  gathered  round  the  Yorkist  king :  but  thc^e  is  tcmMthing  in  the  stately 
bearing  of  the  ancient  dame,  sometiiing  in  her  venerable  age  and  in  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding their  length,  her  days  may  be  said  to  hare  been  like  those  of  Jacob,  **  few 
and  evil,"  which  impresses  both  king  and  courtiers  in  her  favour.  Her  petition  is 
aocopted  and  granted ;  and  with  all  ceremonial  obeisance  she  retires  from  the  presence, 
and  we  see  her  no  more. 

^e  date  of  the  countess's  death  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  she 
was  not  alive  in  1G17.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  was  intimately  acquainted  with  her ;  and 
Loxd  Baoon  ataies  that  she  had  three  sets  of  natural  teeth. 
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TwA8  in  the  gloaming,  soft  and  dim. 

Of  a  lovely  summer's  day. 
We  wander'd  down  the  Icmely  watt 

And  gave  our  hearts  away, — 
We  stood  beneath  a  Linden  tree, 

And  pledged  our  love  for  aye ! 

I  held  her  hand— her  eyes  she  cast 

In  silenoe  on  the  ground ; 
And  such  my  grief,  my  passioned  words 

An  utterance  hardly  found  ; 
I  mnrmnr'd,  ^^  You  will  love  me,  Maude  ?" 

But  not  an  answering  sound. 

I  drsw  her  closer  to  my  breast, 

I  kies'd  her  falling  tear ; 
I  told  her  that  our  blin  was  short, 

Our  separation  near : 
She  laiaed  her  eyes  to  mine,  and  aaid, 

^  Yea  buno  I  love  yon,  dear  T 


I  seaPd  her  words  with  many  a  kiss, 

I  bound  her  to  my  heart ; 
And  as  beneath  the  stars  we  stood. 

Unchecked  our  tears  would  start ; 
We  knew  our  time  was  very  short, — 

That  we,  next  day,  must  part. 

I  went  and  left  my  dearest  one ; 

I  battled  long  in  pain  ; 
I  laboured  hard,  and  reap'd  the  fruit. 

My  toil  was  not  in  vain  ; 

Ajid  the  star  of  hope  that  led  me  on 

Was  the  thought  of  home  again. 
o        o        o        •        o        o 

Again  'tis  summer^  and  I  stand 

Waiting, my  lore  to  aee ; 
And  even  now  the  mstHng  leaves 

TeU  me,  my  Maude,  'tis  thee ; 
Bhe  comes,  and  onee  again  we  stand 

Beneath  the  Linden  tne.  A.D. 
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us.  LACE  EDOIhO  IK  TATTING.                                      threadiof  lb, 

3;%riy  aiied 

canvas,    m 

shuttle.      For  a  finer  edtrlni;. 

Evans-  No.  IS. 

taking  up  the  eiRhth ;  three  thre«i«  furttarHia 

a  second  straight  line  ;   three  threads  furthtt 

Ut  Oval.— Fill  the  nhuttle 

but  do  not  cut  it 

off  from  the  reel,  a»  %  double  thread  ii  used,  and 

ngain,  a  third  straight  line,  taking  careiol  M 

commence  byworking  10  douUle  stitches,  1  purl. 

take  up  the  same  thread  upon  the  needle  in  a± 

10  double  ;  draw  up. 

line,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  up  in  one  liw 

Double   thread.  —  Putting 

the     thread     at- 

the  thread  which  comes  just  in  the  centre  of  tbt 

tached  to  the  reel  round 

the   left   hand,  work  S 

np    in    the    pnccdiif. 

double,   1   purl,  8  don- 

The  three  straight  tm 

ble. 

form  one  strip.    TbM 

2ndOval.— 10  double. 

in  the  contrary  dirtttiM 

join  to  porl  in  1st  oval, 

are  worked  in  the  luH 

10  double ;  draw  up. 

manner  with  cord  of  I 

The  patteni  is   now 

different  oolwu:  ^ 

complete.     Itepeat  from 

coid    is    passed   »ll(r. 

begianinB,  taking  care 

nately  over  and  imdir 

that  the  next  oval   be 

the  itnight  liiM,  mi 

cloM  U>  the  lost. 

thus  hidea  the  thmdi 

Crochet     a     heading 

that  were  missed.   Tie 

with     the     same     cot- 

canvas may  be  m<Mj 

ton,   working   7    chain, 

covered  with   wnl,  « 

1   donble  into  the  purl 

the  q>aoes  behron  He 

in  double  thread.    Be- 

straight  and  ctom  Um 
filled  in  with  «Awb1 

peat. 

Berlin     wool   ia  eoo- 

" 

mon      eroBi'Stilcb. 
This  style   of  ■«*  " 

No.  159.  A  Pattees  IS 

suitable  for  foot-mt-' 

COED-WOEK       DPON 

159.  APATTEBK    N  COBD  ON  CAHVAB.             gj^^g^    cnahJOIU,  IMlf. 

Canvas. 

etc. 

it  is  done  with  Bilk  cord  of  two  colour,  and  thick 
enough  to  cover  the  space  between  two  threads 

No.  160.  BBAIDINO  DbSIGN. 

o£  the  oanvai,  which  should  be  undivided,  not 

This  pattern  is  very  eaay,  and  can  be  wo**!* 

Penelope. 

on    any   material.      For    trimming  childreLS 

1 
cHiuiBBN'B  CLOTHES,  rrc.                           / 

rrctlei  it 
roatd  look 
taj      buid- 

lither  with 
uoUche  or 
niil,orwilh 
nloiind  ailk 
s  ehain- 
thch. 


ICl.  LACK  KIKIIKO  IN  T&TIIKO. 


eoed— 10  dou- 
ble ;  dmw  np. 
4Ui  Ovftl.— 

CloflB    to    lut 

onl,  work  10 
donbla,  j. 
to  purl  of 
OTSi,  10  donble,  dnw  up. 

The  pallera  is  now  oomplete.  Bepeftt  from 
beglnDing,  taking  care  that  the  next  oval  be 
cltwe  to  the  tut. 

Crochet  a  heading  with   the    snme    cotton, 
workiog  i  chaiD,   1   double   Into  the  purl  of 
double  thread,  6  chain,  1  double 
into  the  next  pearl.    KepeaU 


161.  Lace  Edqino  in  Tattdjg. 

Materials. — Etads'  crochet  cotton  No.  10; 
tuting-pia  No.  3  ;  any  liied  ihuttle.  For  a 
tatfcdgiDg,  Evans'  Ho.  18. 

Itf  Oval.— Fill  the  thuttle,  but 
k  Dot  cot  it  off  from  the  reel,  aa 
ximiae  thread  is  required,  and 
Onmenoeby  working  10  double 
Abba.  I  purl,  lOdoable  atitche*, 

W  oVal-aow  to  iHt  oral, 
Md  10  doublo,  1  purl,  10  donble ; 
■iwnp. 

Doable  thread. — Putting  the 
bod  attached  to  the  reel  round 
h  laft  hand,  work  12  double,  1 

Ml  t  doable ;  tbsn  join  tlw  sfanttle-thread  to      , , 

At  port  in  2ad  oval,  by  drawing  it  through  with  lowing  Etitohei:  1  double,  2  treble,  2  long  treble, 
k  pin.  Then  do  another  limilar  ohain  of  repeat  3  times  more  from  *.  Join  the  last  van- 
A<cw»  with  the  double  thread,  vii.  4  double,  1  dyke  to  Uie  fint  with  a  slip-Btltch,  and  crochet 
ftri,  II  double.  round  the  4  scollops  alternately  1  double,  1  purl 

M  OraL— 10  donble,  join  to  the  purl  in  2Dd      (that  U,  3  ohain,  1  slip-Btil«h  in  the  Brst  of  the 


162.  CBOCBET  DIAHOND. 


1G2.  Ckochbt  Diamond. 

This   diamond   imitates  Iridi 

guipure,  and  makn  a  very  pretty 

trimming  for  bodloes,  collars, 
cuffs,  etc.  Begin  the  diamond 
with  the  4  Inner  Tandy kcs,  * 
make  a  foundation-chain  of  6 
atitohei,  mils  the  last,  and  orochet  in  the  5  fol- 
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242  KNITTING  PATTERN. 

8),  min  1  stitoh  with  the  last  On  M^  sodlop  thane  mnit  be  5  purl,  the  mlddk  pari  on  the 
middle  etitoh  of  the  toollop.  Fatten  the  tiiread  on  again,  and  crochet  1  double  in  the  middle 
pearl  of  each  scollop,  and  1  double  long  treble  (pass  Ukt  thread  three  ttmee  on  the  needle), 
where  the  two  scollops  meet,  6  diam-stitoh  between.  In  tba  next  last  round  of  the  diamond, 
*  crochet  1  double  in  each  of  the  6  chain  ci  the  preceding  round  ;  5  chain,  2  doable  divided 
by  5  chain  in  the  following  stitch  ;  repeat  7  times  more  from  *. 


163.  Kkitting  Pattebn. 

This  pattern  is  suitable  for  many  purposes.  With  thick  coarse  cotton  it  makes  a  y&j 
handsome  counterpane ;  worked  with  fine  thread  or  cotton,  it  is  suitable  for  borders,  infsr- 
tions,  etc.  The  pattern  is  worked  in  rows  backwards  and  forwards.  Remember  that  tfae 
number  of  stitches  to  be  cast  on  must  be  able  to  be  divided  by  20.  Count  one  other  stitoh 
for  the  beginning  and  one  for  the  end  of  the  row. 

1st  row. — Slip  1,  *  knit  two,  knit  two  together,  throw  the  cotton  forward,  knit  two,  purl  2, 
knit  3,  knit  2  toge^er,  throw  the  cotton  forward  twice,  knit  2  together,  knit  3,  purl  2 ;  repeat 
from  ♦, 

2nd  row. — Slip  1,  *  knit  2,  purl  2,  purl  3  together  (pay  attention  to  the  right  and  to  tfat 
wrong  side  ht  the  pattern),  throw  the  cotton  twice  forward ;  the  ootton  thrown  forward  in 
the  preceding  row  is  slipped,  and  remains  on  the  needle  ;  purl  2  together,  purl  2,  knit  2,  pvl 
2,  purl  2  together  (the  cotton  thrown  forward  is  to  be  purled  with  the  following  stitch),  ttuow 
the  cotton  forward,  purl  2 ;  repeat  from  *. 

3rd  row.— Slip  1,  *  knit  2,  knit  two  together,  throw  the  o«tton  forward,  knit  2,  purl  2,  knit 
1,  knit  2  together,  throw  the  cotton  forward  twice ;  the  cotton  thrown  forward  in  the  ^- 
oeding  rows  is  to  be  slipped,  knit  2  together,  knit  1,  purl  2,  repeat  from  *, 

4th  row. — Slip  1,  ♦  knit  2,  purl  2  together,  throw  the  cotton  twice  forward  (the  cotton 
ihrown  forward  in  the  3  preceding  rows  is  to  be  slipped),  purl  2  together,  knit  2,  purl  2,  poil 
J2  together,  throw  the  cotton  forward,  purl  2,  repeat  from  *. 

5th  row. — Slip  1,  *  knit  2,  knit  2  together,  throw  the  cotton  forward,  knit  2,  purl  2,  knit 
1,  form  8  stitches  with  the  4  stitches  formed  by  throwing  the  cotton  4  times  forward  in  the  4 
preceding  tows  ;  isMrt  the  needle  for  eaoh  of  tiiese  8  stitches  underneath  the  loop  of  each 
stitch,  aad  knit  it  off  ;  knit  1,  purl  2 ;  repeat  irons  *. 

6th  iow.~-Blip  l,*kBit  2,  pud  10,  kstt  2,  puri  2,  pari  2  together,  throw  the  cotton  forward, 
purl  2 ;  lapeat  fnm  \ 

7th  row.— Slip  1,  *  knit  2,  kait  2  tc^tether,  throw  Out  cotton  lorwMd,  knit  2,  pud  2,  knit 
10,  purl  2  ;  repeat  from  *. 

8th  row.— SUp  1,  •  purl  2,  knit  2,  puzl  10,  kait  2,  purl  2,  titfow  the  aatton  teward,  purl  2 
together,  purl  2  ;  repeat  from  *. 

To  oontittue  the  pattern,  repeat  these  8  towb  at  oftea  as  neoaiaaiy; 
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AUX  DAMEB. 


rElT  lordy  was  the  FHnoesB  UndineUe, — ^lorelj  ?  nay,  bewitching ;  with  ,her  blae 
eyes,  and  golden  hair  thrown  back  from  her  f wehead  and  gathered  behind  in  a 
net  of  Instroua  sea- pearls ;  small  straight  nose — ^not  reiroiissS,  no ;  red  lips  ;  and 
soch  a  merry  little  dimpled  chin.  If  yon  were  a  paterfamilias  yon  must  give  it  a  little 
drack,  and  cry, ''  Bless  thee,  my  darling !"  Well,  but  who  is  iiie  Princess  Undinette? 
How  attend,  dear  reader.  Everybody  who  has  studied  Overman  in  the  pages  of  that 
▼encioas  historian.  La  Motte  Foaqa6,  will  remember  in  the  chronicle  of  Undine  her 
dingreeable  old  nnde,  the  Baron  Kuhlebom ;  a  man  who  was  always  turning  up 
just  when  he  waanH  wanted,  and  ever  insistiDg  on  a  little  confidential  chat  with  some- 
body or  othec,  of  course  when  it  wasn't  wished ;  moreover,  being  a  man  of  very  so-so 
sort  of  character,  with  a  penchant  for  frightening  people  into  fits.  The  Herr  Baron 
wu  a  decided  family  bore.  It  may  therefore  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  learn 
^  in  bis  old  age  he  amended,  forsook  his  solitary  life  and  pranking  ways  in  the  hatmted 
forest;  and,  on  his  niece's  death,  he  succeeded  to  her  crystal  palace  beneath  the  blue- 
wared  Meditraranean,  married,  had  one  child,  whom  in  memory  of  his  beloved  niece 
be  named,  in  diminutive  phtyf  ulness,  Undinette.  Kuhlebom,  however,  had  not  entirely 
sbandoiked  his  erratic  wanderings;  and  it  was  said — not  that  we  vouch  its  truth — ^tiiat, 
snatched  from  the  engulfed  vessel,  many  a  chest  of  treasure,  many  a  golden  ingot, 
&Qnd  its  way  to  his  marine  palace.    Bat  shipwrecks  are  unhaf^ily  so  frequent. 

**Papa,''  said  his  bright-eyed  daughter  one  day,  when  he  seemed  in  a  particularlj 
good  temper,  "  I  do  wish — "  Here  the  little  beauty  paused. 
"Well,  pet,  what  is  it?" 

"  I  do  wish,"  she  continued,  much  in  the  same  way  as  if  she  had  asked  f or*a  pet 
Htten,  *^  tiiat  some  day  if  you  should  find  a  prince,  you'd  bring  him  home,  and  let  me 
bave  him." 

Bat  Kuhlebom  naturally  asked  whether  she  wouldn't  like  a  pretly  workbox  or  a 
tmy  lap-dog  better. 

Then  Undinette  said  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  a  prince. 

"  Indeed,  papa,  weVe  all  set  our  hearts  upon  having  one."  Kuhlebom  whistled. 
^  We  want  to  hear  about  the  newest  fashions  from  a  pretty  man's  pair  of  lips,  as  well  as 
fnnn  Madame  €k>ubaud's  magazine  whether  crinoline  is  still  worn.  You  are  too  wise 
*nd  clever  to  understand  such  trifles ;  and  if  you  would  get  one,  we'd  take  every  care 
<rf  him,— -they  must  live  so  differently  on  the  green  earth  above  us."  Then  she  kissed 
™®rfiunilia8  Marinus,  and  bade  him  good-bye. 
An  affectionate  papa  was  Kuhlebom  ! 

One  morning  Jasperina,  favourite  maid  of  honour  to  Undinette,  flew  breathlessly 
i^  her  boudoir,  where  she  sat  reading  the  latest  hideous  murder,  old  K.  at  times  kindly 
wnding  them  the  newspapers. 

**  It's  come  I  it's  come  ! — such  a  beauty !" 

"Where  ?  what  ?  who  ?"  exclaimed  Undinette,  starting  up ;  "  what's  the  matter  ?*♦ 
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"  A  prince,  a  live  prince !" 

"  A  prince !  alive  I  are  you  sure  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  jour  gracious  sire  has  just  sent  him,  together  with  a  box  of  books  for — " 

"  O,  dear  Jasper,  where,  where  is  he  ?    You're  sure  he's  alive  ?" 

"  0  yes,  Princess,  for  the  Lady  Coraline  was  obliged  to  scold  him  well  when  he  was 
unpacked ;  he  wanted  to  escape.  But  he's  quiet  now ;  and  if  you'll  never  tell,"  continued 
Jasper,  "  I'll  take  you  where  you  shall  have  just  one  little  peep  at  him.'* 

So  they  stole  away  togeUier  down  the  stairs  of  glistening  stalactite.  In  a  little 
room  through  tbe  trazispaient  walls  they  saw  the  Prince, — tall,  slim,  with  pale  cameo 
&ce  (not  a  bit  like  her  pa ;  Undinette  had  had  her  misgivings),  raven  hair,  and  whis- 
kers encircling  the  whole  face  as  with  a  frame  of  ebony.  He  was  surrounded  by  atten- 
dants, and  the  Lady  Coraline  was  explaining  his  whereabouts  in  a  sort  of  lecture. 
She  was  Undinette's  governess,  and  a  p^eot  treasury  of  wisdom  and  erudition. 

Afraid  of  discovery,  they  now  hurried  away.  When  Undinette  readied  her  cham- 
ber, she  gazed  at  herself  abstractedly  in  the  mirror. 

"  What  eyes  I"  she  murmured ;  ^*  large,  dark,  soft,  tender !" 

Then  throwing  herself  on  the  couch.  "  Bring  me  my  flacon :  I  feel  so  unlike  myself  ; 
what  can  it  be?    Where's  Amber  ?" 

"  Here,  madame,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  I  bring  bad  news ;  the  Prince  has  com- 
plained of  sea-sickness,  and  the  Lady  Coraline  is  compounding  an  immense  piU, 
infallible  in  its  effects.  I  would  not  be  a  child  of  earth,"  continued  Amber  gravely, 
**  and  have  to  take  pills,— no,  not  for  a  crown." 

"  Nor  I,"  cried  Jasper. 

''Poor thing,  poor  thing!"  sighed  the  Princess;  ''how  sweet  it  mustbetonune 
him  I"  and  she  sent  them  both  away  for  further  tidings. 

The  pill  was  made,  put  into  an  ivory  box  that  just  fitted  it,  and  presoited  on  a 
golden  salver ;  and  the  Prince  said  he  was  convalescent.  O,  what  an  encydopndia  of 
practical  knowledge,  what  a  book  of  household  manage nent,  was  the  Lady  Coraline! 
The  Princess  embraced  her  with  tears  of  joy,  but  Jasper  sat  and  pouted  in  a  comer. 

Her  dear  little  fishes,  fed  by  her  own  hand,  were  found  gasping  away  their  lives,  and 
every  now  and  then  Jasper  murmured  to  herself,  "  Pill — ^poison." 

Next  morning  the  Prince  and  Undinette  met  enfanUlle,  'Twas  in  the  breakfut- 
room — a  pleasant  parlour.  Its  walls  were  festooned  with  the  deep  crimson  bloanmB 
of  the  ocean  rose ;  cushions  of  the  dark  green  ulva  were  heaped  around ;  in  the  centre 
was  a  table  of  madrepore,  which  glittered  like  the  many-hued  opaL  The  floor  wu  t 
mosaic- work  of  small  red  and  black  pebbles ;  the  most  delicious  fruits,  ices,  and  presenres 
covered  the  board. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  Princess,  holding  out  her  hand ;  "  I  hope  yon 
will  not  find  it  dull  here  with  us." 

"  Dull!"  cried  the  Prince,  with  a  look — such  a  look,  she  blushed. 

Amber  said  afterwards  Jasper  cried  fudge ;  but  the  latter  ever  protested  it  was  &b. 
Coraline  whispered  to  her  pupil  that  it  was  not  etiquette,  and  so  on ;  but  Undinette 
boldly  said  he  was  her  own  pet,  a  present  from  papa,  and  it  didn't  matter. 

Then  they  sat  down  to  breakfast ;  but  he  scarcely  tasted  these  dainties  ;  his  diric 
eyes  were  concentrated  upon  the  Princess,  whose  heart  beat  with  emotion.  A  presen- 
timent, though  she  never  owned  it,  whispered  she  would  not  be  the  first  naiad  whose 
earthbom  lover  had  wiled  her  heart  away  from  her  quiet  ocean  home,  to  live  with  him 
a  life  of  unrest  and  fitful  happiness ;  yet  with  him, — she  sighed,  the  Prince  sighed. 
The  wise  Coraline  looked  at  them  both  through  her  glasses ;  it  was  a  decided  case  of— 
lunacy,  she  would  have  added,  but  she  thought  it  might  be  as  well  her  pupiUe  ns 
settled ;  and  if  the  papa  Kuhlebom  found  his  home  lonely,  why  she,  Coraline,  would 
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not  object "  for  better  for  worse."  It's  so  stupid  reading  for  ever, — ^besides,  it  weakens 
the  eyes,  dims  the  complexion,  and  brings  on  old  age  and  wrinkles,  added  the  goyemess. 
Therefore  when,  after  the  meal  was  oyer,  he  proposed  they  should  walk  in  the  gardens, 
the  Lady  Coraline  made  no  objection. 

Arm-in-arm  the  young  lovers  rambled  on,  followed  by  the  attendants.  Sometimes 
they  rested  in  a  bower  of  roses,  while  Undinette  sang  and  the  Prince  listened, — and  how 
sweet  it  was  to  hearken  to  his  words ! — or  else  in  sparry  grotto  they  watched  the  waves 
dashing  over  and  over  on  the  sands,  while  the  sea-birds  shrieked  overhead,  and  Coraline 
looked  on  while  Amber  and  Jasper  plucked  the  purple  sea- weed  from  the  rocks. 

Thus  passed  the  first  day.  On  the  second  the  Prince  was  shown  the  treasure -vaults 
beneath  the  palace^their  contents  greatly  increased  since  Kuhlebom  had  taken  to 
his  sea  voyages.  Feasting  his  eyes  on  enormous  piles  of  gold  and  silver,  the  dazzled 
Prince  murmured  "Arabian  Nights  ;"  and,  taking  advantage  of  Coraline*s  mislaying  her 
ipectacles,  he  proposed  upon  the  spot. 

"My  Prince,  my  pet, — ^papa  !**  was  all  Undinette  could  whisper,  but  her  lover  knew 
■he  would  be  his  own.  The  enraptured  prince  embraced  her,  but  the  next  moment — 
the  maids  of  honour  spoke  of  it  often  afterwards ;  it  was  an  evil  omen — he  turned 
his  head  away  and  sneezed ! 

Undinette  was  too  happy  to  notice  it,  though.  As  they  went  back  to  the  palace,  she 
began  to  wonder  what  her  dear  papa  Kuhlebom  would  say  to  all  this. 

The  third  day  at  breakfast  the  Prince  complained  of  want  of  sleep,  and  while  he 
carelessly  ate  a  peaoh — taking  upon  himself  the  airs  of  a  mari  already — he  asked  the 
Princess  if  they  kept  fowls. 

"  My  heart*8  treasure,'*  she  said,  "  have  you  not  seen  my  doves  ?'* 

The  Prince  explained, — ^he  meant  fiirmyard  poultry ;  he  would  like  a  new-Lud  egg 
at  breakfast,  also  a  broiled  chop. 

Egg  I  chop  1    They  all  looked  at  one  another.    Undinette  clasped  her  hands. 

(^pl  egg!  could  he  indeed  love  her?  She  cast  an  appealing  look  at  him. 
The  Prince  got  up,  flung  down  his  peach.  Undinette  flew  towards  him.  "  O,  dearest ! 
0,  dearest  I  how  can  you  think  of  such  material  substances,  when  /  love  you  r  she 
lobbed. 

The  Prince  stalked  away,  forbidding  even  Limpet,  his  little  page,  to  follow  him. 
Amber  and  Jasper  were  petrified.  Undinette  would  have  fainted  ;  only  she  was  too 
ingry  to  attempt  it.    But  the  wise  Coraline  merely  shook  her  head. 

"Don't  cry,  darling." 

Kow  Limpet  the  little  page  came  forward. 

"  Dear  lady,"  he  said,  "  forgive  me.  I  overheard  the  Prince  yesterday  say  some- 
thing BO  peculiar  ;  it  was :  *  He  couldn't  feed  on  sweets  and  kisses ;  he  wants  a  good 
substantial  dinner !' " 

Thereupon  Coraline  beat  him  for  being  wiser  than  herseK ;  and  the  page  began  to 
aob  as  well  as  his  mistress. 

^ I  have  heard  that  the  Chinese,"  spoke  Coraline,  after  musing  a  while,  "are  so 
fond  of  roast  pig,  that  they  set  fire  to  their  dwellings  to  feast  upon  its  flesh :  now 
if  the  Prince  is  a  Chinese,  you  know — " 

^0 !"  shrieked  Amber,  "  will  he  set  the  palace  on  fire  then  to  roast  us?" 

"  We're  not  pigs,  you  goose  !"  cried  Jasper. 

"  My  lady  governess,"  replied  the  Princess  with  dignity,  *'  the  Chinese  have  little 
eyes,  and  wear  a  pig-tail ;  now  my  Prince — " 

"Well,  men  are  men,  my  dear,"  cried  Coraline. 

There  was  a  pause.  Presently  the  Princess  wiped  her  eyes;  if  the  Prince  could  not 
snbsist  upon  her  love  alone,  she  must  humour  his  weakness ;  she  gave  a  message  to  Amber, 
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who  in  her  turn  imparted  it  to  the  head  cook,  he  to  the  pnrreyor  of  the  kitdien ;  tod 
in  an  instant  Wradc  and  Tang,  two  sturdy  Tritons,  were  seen  scuttling  down  the 
palace  stairs,  carrying  a  large  empty  basket  between  them.  One  of  ihe  honaemaidB, 
seeing  them  with  the  basket,  asked  if  they  were  seeking  for  scarce  shells  fxx  their 
mistress's  grotto ;  but  Wrack  shook  his  head. 

"  They're  gone  to  fetch  another  prince,  I  shouldn't  wonder !"  said  the  hoasemaid. 

The  rest  of  the  day  the  Prince  sulked,  the  Princess  wept.  Coraline  read  the  Hsr- 
maid's  Cookery-book,  which  was  Greek  to  her.  Jasper  looked  out  of  window,  and 
Amber  kept  running  every  minute  to  the  terrace  stairs.  At  last  the  tender^heartei 
Undinette  could  bear  it  no  longer.    She  went  to  him  and  took  his  passive  hand. 

"  Pm  sorry  you're  not  well,  but  Pve  sent  for  something." 

"  No,  no  more  physic,"  interrupted  the  Prince ;  "  I  will  not  take  it  I" 

"  You  mean  you'll  throw  it  to  the  fishes  I"  said  Jasper,  aside. 

He  spoke  so  crossly  that  Undinette  could  only  say : 

"  Sea-bom  maidens  as  we  are,  the  food  jrou  craved  at  breakfast  would  be  aUmrrent 
to  us  but  for  your  sake." 

*'  Madame,"  said  Amber  running  in,  *'  he's  arrived." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  head  cook  with  a  lowly  bow,  "  the  pig  is  in  the  grand  saloon." 

"  Well,  then,  my  heart's  treasure,"  said  the  happy  Undinette, — for  he  smiled  upon 
her  once  more, — "  let  xis  go  and  visit  him." 

She  took  his  arm ;  Coraline  put  on  her  glasses  and  followed ;  the  maids  of  honour 
and  the  cook  closed  the  procession.  Limpet  ran  before  to  throw  open  the  doors.  Tbe 
pig  was  quite  a  little  picture,  plump  and  rosy.  He  was  placed  on  a  dish  of  the  rarat 
porcelain,  and  covered  with  a  damask  doth.  The  head  cook,  the  purveyor,  and  the 
derk  of  the  kitdien,  threw  it  gently  back  and  disclosed  the  porcine  beauty.  Un-. 
dinette  clapped  her  hands  ;  Coraline  smiled ;  but  the  Prince  didn't  lock  quite  so  gra- 
tified. 

"  Now,  my  precious,  will  you  lunch  now — this  very  moment — or  shall  the  beanty 
be  kept  till  dinner  ?'* 

"  What,  do  you  expect  me  to  eat  the  porker  raw  ?"  shouted  the  never-to-be-aatisfiad 
Prince. 

<<  0,  this  win  be  the  death  of  me,'*  sobbed  Undinette. 

"  I  knew  it,"  cried  Coraline ;  "  it  must  be  roasted.  Leave  it  to  me,  young  people.  Ton 
must  have  some  sauce  too— pomegranate  seeds,— or  would  you  prefer  c^nioum  pods 
powdered  ?" 

**  Good  heaveftis,  madame !"  roared  the  Prinoe  ;  "  I'm  frozen,  famished  already." 

"  Frozen  I  famished  I  and  I  love  you  so !" — she  was  cut  to  the  very  heart,  and  two 
great  pearly  drops  glittered  in  her  blue  eyes  and  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks.  He 
should  have  kissed  them  off :  he  didn't.  The  Princess  was  forced  to  pull  out  her  own 
embroidered  mouchoir  and  wipe  them  away.  And  was  it  come  to  this  ?  Once  he  would 
have  done  it.  Now,  how  changed  he  was  I  Chop  I  egg  1  never  could  she  forget  or 
forgive.  A  moonlight  saunter  with  the  Princess  on  the  beach  gave  him  oold  and 
rheumatism — instead  of  making  love,  he  only  thought  of  sneezing.  When  she  mng 
he  yawned,  unless  he  chanced  to  fall  asleep.    But,  the  pig. 

"  Well,  roast  it,"  said  the  Prince  discontentedly.  "  I'll  take  a  stroll  meanwhilft 
Don't  follow  me,"  he  said,  looking  at  Undinette.  For  once  he  had  ov^mted  his  attrac- 
tions ;  she  had  no  intention  of  doing  this. 

'*  How  can  I  love  this  man !"  exclaimed  the  Princess  indignantly.  "  A  man  who*6 
always  thinking  of  his  bel — " 

^*  O,  heavens  I"  shrieked  Coraline ;  "  thinking  of  his  tDhat  T' 

"  Well,  never  mind.    Take  away  tiie  monster." 
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Thereupon  the  imuMent  pig  hem  carried  by  the  cook  and  his  assistants  into  the 
kitchen. 

"  I^'s  broil  him  on  the  coals,"  cried  Hxq  first  scullion,  tapping  the  plump  carcass ; 
"like  chestnuts,  you  know, — *twill  be  rare." 

Bui  the  head  cook  testily  refused  either  to  roast  or  broil.  There  was  no  precedent 
for  such  an  act.  He  said  he  would  not  ruu  the  risk  of  setting  the  kitchen  chimney  on 
fire,  unless  the  Baron  Kuhlebom  himself  commanded  it  to  be  done  ;  then  he  would 
sicrifiee  tiie  dumney  and  his  own  life,  and  do  it.  The  oook  held  out.  Kuhlebom 
might  not  rotom  for  weeks ;  meanwhile  was  the  Prince  to  starre  ?  But  the  oook 
olmly  went  on  with  the  icing  of  an  enormous  bride-cake.  Coraline  went  back  with 
tiie  news.     Undinette  listened,  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  I  said  I  wanted  a  prince  to  pet  him,  make  him  happy ;  but  who  ever  dreamt  of  his 
making  such  a  fuss  about  his  dinner  I  I  Ve  changed  my  dress  a  dozen  times  a  day ;  IVe 
worn  all  my  jewels." 

"  Madame,'*  cried  Amber, "  if  I  were  you,  to  save  the  Prince's  life,  Fd  even  fly  with 
him  to  his  own  land." 

^*'  What !  and  leave  her  dear  papa  to  tear  out  his  gray  hairs,  you  wicked  girl !"  shrieked 
Coraline. 

^^  Besides,  he  never  hinted  such  a  thought,"  said  Undinette  simply. 
Limpet  suggested  that  the  Princess  ehould  give  him  full  authority,  and  he  would 
vndertake  the  subordinates  should  lock  the  cook  up  in  his  own  closet,  while  they  made 
an  enormous  bonfire  on  the  sands ;  "  and  surely,  madame,  between  us  all  we  may  be 
•hie  to  manage  the  pig." 
"  Hum !"  cried  Coraline. 
^  0 1"  said  Jasper. 

That  very  moment  they  all  saw  from  the  open  window  the  Prince  chatting  very 
^uniliarly  with  the  pretty  housemaid  before  mentioned. 

"I  perceive,"  said  Undinette,  "neither  youth,  beauty,  love,  devotion — " 
"  Kisses,  bonbons,  honeyed  words,"  put  in  Amber. 
"  Mines  of  gold  and  silver,"  added  Jasper. 

"Womanly  blandishments  combined  with  masculine  erudition,"  froqi  C(»raline. 
"  Devotion,  love,  beauty,  youth,"  repeated  the  Princess, — **  nothing  beneath  the 
green  earth  and  blue  sky,  can  in  a  man's  eyes  be  equivalent  to  the  lack  of  his  dinner  ; 
therefore,  let  this  man  go  back  to  his  own  land." 
^  Tes,  let  him  si^  and  make  love  to  his  lamb.'* 

**  Yes,  let  him  go  and  munch  his  mutton,"  put  iu  Amber  and  Jasper  together. 
"  Summon  Wrack  and  Tang." 

They  came  ;  again  they  left  the  palace.    This  time  they  carried  two  hasheU,   They 
tiu!ew  the  Prince  and  the  pig  into  the  sea. 

The  pig  sank,  but  the  Prince  swam  safely  to  the  land,  and  after  a  few  oangera 
reached  his  Cither's  palace— luckily  in  time  for  dinner. 

As  for  the  intractable  cook,  Undinette  revenged  herself  by  ordering  him  to  eat  the 
great  bride-cake  himself ;  and  Kuhleborn  on  his  return  found  the  cook  suffering  from 
indigestion,  which  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  situation — an  act  for  which  the  cook 
could  find  no  precedent.    The  Prince  was  never  spoken  of  ;  but  Undinette  could  not 
at  once  forget  him.    It  may  be  the  Prince  too  felt  regret ;  for  in  his  eagerness  to  acquit 
^'^ntteif  of  blame  he  intends  delivering  a  course  of  public  lectures.    He  is  sure  they 
^^  be  poptQar,  for  in  his  judgment  a  long-vexed  question  will  be  set  at  rest  for  ever. 
And  he  already  hears  ihe  deafening  applause  which  will  greet  him  from  an  awe- 
strickoi  multitude  as  tiiey  hear  these  simple  words,  ^'  Man*s  dinner  is  woman's  mis- 
sion.'' 
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A  SUMMER  IN  LESLIE  GOLDTHWAITE'S  LIFK 

BY  THE  ▲UTHOa  OF  "  THE  GAYWOBTHYB,"  **  FAITH  GABTNEY'S  OXBLHOOD,**  VTC 


V. 

I  DO  not  mean  to  preach  upon  every  page.  I  have  begun  by  trying  to  tell  you  how 
a  great  infiaencing  thought  was  given  into  Leslie  Ooldihwaite's  life,  and  began  to 
unravel  for  her  perplexing  questions  that  had  troubled. her— questions  that  ocnne, 
I  think,  to  many  a  young  girl  just  entering  upon  the  world,  as  they  came  to  her :— how, 
in  the  simple  history  of  her  summer  among  the  mountains,  a  great  deal  solved  itaelf 
and  grew  olaar.  I  would  like  to  succeed  in  making  you  divine  this,  aa  you  follow  oat 
the  simple  history  itself. 

"  Just  in  time  !**  cried  Jeannie  Haddem,  running  up  into  Leslie's  room  at  mid- 
afternoon  that  day.  ^^  There's  a  stage  over  from  Littleton,  and  your  trunk  is  bemg 
brought  up  this  minute." 

*^  And  the  hair- trunk  and  the  mail  bag  came  on  too,  after  all,  and  tibe  qaeoMii 
people  with  them  !'*  added  Elinor,  entering  behind  her. 

They  both  stood  back  and  were  silent,  as  a  man  came  heavily  along  the  ptmg^ 
with  the  trunk  upon  his  shoulder.  He  set  it  down  and  unfastened  the  straps,  and  in 
a  minute  more  was  gone,  and  Leslie  had  Hbe  lid  open.  All  there,  just  as  it  had  been 
in  her  own  room  at  home  three  days  ago.  Her  face  brightened,  seeing  her  htUe  trea- 
sures again.  She  had  borne  it  wdl ;  die  had  been  able  to  enjoy  without  them;  hat 
she  was  very  glad  that  they  were  oome. 

^  It*s  nice  that  dinner  is  at  lunch- time  here,  and  that  nobody  dresses  until  now. 
Make  haste,  and  get  on  something  pretty.  Augusta  won't  let  us  get  out  oigandies, 
but  we're  determined  on  the  blue  grenadines.  It's  awfully  hot — hot  enough  for  anj- 
thing.    Do  your  hair  over  the  hi^  rate  just  for  once." 

**  I  always  get  into  such  a  fuss  with  them,  and  I  can't  bear  to  waste  the  time.  How 
will  this  do  ?"  Leslie  unpinned  ^m  its  cambric  cover  a  gray  iron  bar^e,  with  a 
narrow  pufiSng  round  the  hem  of  the  full  skirt  and  the  little  pointed  bertha  cape. 
With  it  lay  bright  cherry  ribbons  for  the  neck  and  hair. 

"  Lovely  I  Make  haste  and  oome  down  to  our  room."  And  having  to  dress  herself, 
Jeannie  ran  off  again,  and  Elinor  shut  the  door. 

It  was  nice  to  have  on  everything  fresh ;  to  have  got  her  feet  into  rosetted  shppeis 
instead  of  heavy  balmoral  boots ;  to  feel  the  lightness  and  grace  of  her  own  movemeot 
as  she  went  downstairs  and  along  the  halls  in  floating  folds  of  delicate  barege,  afttf 
wearing  the  close,  imcomfortable  travelling-dress,  with  the  sense  of  dust  and  &tigne 
that  clung  about  it ;  to  have  a  little  flutter  of  bright  ribbon  in  her  hair,  that  she  knew 
was,  as  Elinor  said,  ^'  the  prettiest  part  of  her."  It  was  pleasant  to  see  Mrs.  Linoefoid 
look  pleased,  as  she  opened  her  door  to  her,  and  to  have  her  say,  ^*  You  always  do  ge^  on 
exactly  the  right  thing  I"  There  was  a  fresh  feeling  of  pleasure  even  in  looking  o?er 
at  Washington,  sunlighted  and  shadowed  in  his  miles  of  heights  and  depths,  as  she  sat 
by  the  cool  east  window,  feeling  quite  her  dainty  self  again.  Dress  ia  but  the  ootside 
thing,  as  beauty  is  but  "  skin  deep  ;"  but  there  is  a  deal  of  inevitable  skin-sensation, 
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I^eagorable  or  anconifbrtable,  and  LmIm  had  a  good  ri^t  to  be  thoronglily  comfort- 
able now. 

The  blinda  to  the  balcony  window  were  doeed  ;  that  led  to  a  fanny  little  episode 
presently — an  odd  commentary  on  the  aoul-and-body  question,  as  it  had  come  np  to 
them  in  grarer  &shion. 

Outside,  to  two  diairs  just  under  the  window  came  a  couple  newly  arrived — the 
identical  proprietors  of  the  exchanged  luggage.  It  was  an  elderly  countryman  and  his 
home-bred,  matter-of-fsct  wife.  They  too  had  had  their  privati^  and  anxieties,  and 
the  outset  of  their  evidently  unusual  taravels  had  been  maired  in  its  pleasure.  In  plain 
truth,  the  good  woman  was  naanifestly  soured  by  her  experience. 

Bight  square  before  the  blinds  she  turned  her  back,  unconscious  of  the  audience 
within,  lifted  her  elbows,  like  clothes-poles,  to  raise  her  draperies,  and  settled  heni^ 
with  a  dissatisfied  flounce,  that  expressed  beforehand  what  she  was  about  to  put  in 
words.  ^^  For  my  part,"  she  announced,  deliberately,  **  I  think  the  White  Mountains  is 
a  dear — hummux  r 

"  Good  large  hummocks,  any  way,**  retomed  ha  companion. 

"  Ton  know  what  I  mean.  'Tain't  worth  oomin*  for.  Losin*  baggage,  an*  every- 
thing. We'd  enough  sight  better  ha'  stayed  at  Plymouth.  An'  if  it  hand't  ben  for  your 
dondeiheadedness  givin'  up  the  checks  an'  never  stoppin'  to  see  what  was  comin'  of 
'cm,  trunks  or  hen-coops,  we  might.  There's  s(»nethin'  to  see  there.  That  little 
bridge  leadin*  over  to  the  swings  and  seats  across  the  river  was  real  pretty  and  pleasant. 
And  the  cars  comin'  in  an'  startin'  off,  right  at  the  back  door,  made  it  lively.  I  alwers 
did  like  to  see  paesin'.'' 

The  attitudes  inside  the  blinds  were  something  at  this  moment.  Mrs.  Idnoefoid, 
in  a  spasm  of  suppressed  laughter  herself,  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips  with  one 
hand,  and  motioned  peremptory  silence  to  the  g^s  with  the  other.  Jeannie  was 
BnseiesBly  dapping  her  hands,  and  dancing  from  one  toe  to  the  other  with  delight. 
Leslie  and  Elinor  squeezed  each  other's  fingers  lightly,  and  leaned  forward  together, 
their  faces  brimming  over  with  fun ;  and  the  former  whiq>ered  with  emphatic  panto- 
mime to  Mrs.  Linceford,  "  If  Mr.  Whame  were  only  here !" 

** You've  been  worried,"  said  the  man.  "And  you've  ben  comin*  up  to  'em  gradooaL 
Tou  don't  take  'em  in.  If  one  of  these  'eve  lulls  was  set  out  in  our  fields  to  home, 
you'd  think  it  was  something  more  than  a  hummock,  I  guess." 

"Well,  why  ain't  they,  then  ?  It's  tiie  best  way  to  put  things  where  you  can  see 
on  to  an  advantage.  They're  all  in  the  way  of  each  other  here,  and  don't  show  for 
■othing  to  speak  of.  Worried  I  I  guess  I  hev  ben  I  I  shan't  git  over  it  till  Fve  got 
home  an'  ben  settled  down  a  week.  It's  a  merpy  I've  ever  laid  eyes  agin  on  that  bran- 
new  black  alpacky !" 

"Wdl,  p'raps  the  folks  felt  wuss  that  lost  them  stylishlookin'  trunks.  FU  bet 
they  had  something  more  in  'em  than  black  alpackys  I" 

"  That  donH  comfort  me  none.    I've  had  my  tribulation." 

"  Well,  come,  don't  be  grouty,  Hannah.  We've  got  through  tiie  wust  of  it,  and  if 
you  ain't  satisfied,  why  we'll  go  back  to  Plymouth  again.  I  can  stand  it  awhile,  I 
guess,  if  ^ti$  foox  dollars  a  day." 

He  had  evidently  sat  still  a  good  while  for  him,  honest  man  ;  and  he  got  up  with 
this,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down,  looking  at  the  "  hummocks,"  which  signified 
greater  meanings  to  him  than  to  his  wi^. 

Mrs.  Lince£ord  came  over  and  put  the  window  down.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  laugh  now,  however  much  of  further  entertainment  might  be  cut  off. 

Tfj^fiTM^^  jumped  up,  electrified,  as  the  sash  went  down  bdiind  her. 

"  John  I  John !    There's  folks  in  there !" 
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"  'Spose  likely/*  said  John,  with  quiet  relish  of  amends.    "  WhaVs  good  for  me  "ill 
do  for  them  I** 

"  Grimgriffinhoof  won't  speak  to  you  to-night,**  said  Jeannie  Hadden,  afta  tea, 
upon  the  haloony. 

She  was  mistaken.  There  was  something  different  still  in  Leslie  €k>ldthwaite*s 
look  as  she  came  ont  under  the  sunset-light,  from  the  looks  that  prevailed  in  the 
Thoresby  group  when  they  too  made  their  appearance.  The  one  moved  self -forget- 
fully, her  consciousness  and  thought  sent  forth,  not  fluttering  in  her  robes  and  ribbons ; 
with  the  others  there  was  a  little  air  and  bustle,  as  of  people  coming  into  an  open- 
box  in  presence  of  a  full  house.  They  said  "  Lovely  !**  and  "  Splendid  !**  of  coune,— 
their  little  word  of  applause  for  the  scenic  grandeur  of  mountain  and  heaven ;  and 
then  the  half  of  them  turned  their  backs  upon  it,  and  commenced  talking  together 
about  whether  waterfalls  were  really  to  be  given  up  or  not,  and  of  how  people  were 
going  to  look  in  high-crowned  bonnets. 

Mrs.  Linceford  told  the  *^  hummux**  story  to  Marmaduke  Whame.  The  old  man 
laughed  till  the  Thoresby  party  turned  to  see. 

"  Bat  I  like  one  thing,"  he  said ;  ^*  the  woman  was  honest.  Her '  black  alpacky* 
was  most  to  her,  and  she  owned  up  to  it.** 

The  regular  thing  being  done  outside,  the  company  drifted  back,  as  the  shadows 
fell,  to  the  parlour  again.  Mrs.  Linceford's  party  moved  also,  and  drifted  witii  die 
rest.  Marmaduke  Whame,  quite  graciously,  walked  after.  The  "  Lancers**  was  jost 
forming. 

**  The  bear  is  playing  tame  and  amiable,**  whispered  Jenny ;  "  but  he*ll  eat  yoa  up 
for  all  that.  I  wouldn*t  trust  him.  He's  going  to  watch,  to  see  how  wicked  youll 
be.** 

"  I  shaU  let  him  see,**  replied  Leslie  quietly. 

"  Miss  Goldthwaite,  you*re  for  the  dance  to-night  ?  For  the '  bright  and  kind  and 
pleasant,'  eh  ?**  the  **  bear**  said,  coming  to  her  side  within  the  room. 

^'  If  anybody  asks  me,**  answered  Leslie,  with  brave  simplicity.  "  I  like  dandng— 
very  much.** 

"m  find  you  a  partner  then,**  said  Mr.  Whame. 

She  looked  up  surprised ;  but  he  was  quite  in  earnest.  He  walked  across  tiie 
room,  and  brought  back  with  him  a  lad  of  thirteen  or  so — well  grown  for  his  age,  and 
bright  and  manly -looking ;  but  only  a  boy,  and  a  little  shy  and  stiff  at  first,  as  bojs 
have  to  be  for  a  while.  Leslie  had  seen  him  before  in  the  afternoon,. rolling  the  balk 
through  a  solitary  game  of  croquet,  and  afterwards  taking  his  tea  by  himself  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table.  He  had  seemed  to  belong  to  nobody,  and  as  yet  hardly  to  haye 
got  the  "  run'*  of  the  place. 

"  This  is  Master  Thayne,  Mis3  Leslie  Groldthwaite,  and  I  think  he  would  like  to 
dance,  if  you  please.** 

Ma.ster  Thayne  made  a  proper  bow,  and  glanced  up  at  the  young  girl  with  a  smile 
lurking  behind  the  diffidence  in  his  face.  Leslie  smiled  outright,  and  held  ont  her 
hand. 

It  was  not  a  brilliant  dehut  perhaps.  The  Haddens  had  been  appropriated  bj  a 
couple  of  youths  in  frock  coats  and  orthodox  kids,  with  a  suspicion  of  moustaches ; 
and  one  of  the  Thoresbys  had  a  young  captain  of  cavalry,  with  gold  bars  on  his  shonl- 
ders.  Elinor  Hadden  raised  her  pretty  eyebrows,  and  put  as  much  of  a  mock-miserable 
look  into  her  happy  little  face  as  it  could  hold  when  she  found  her  friend,  so  paired, 
at  her  right  hand. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  stand  up  with  me,**  said  the  boy  simply.  "  IVs  awful 
slow  not  knowing  anybody.** 
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"  Are  yon  here  alone  ?**  asked  Leslie. 

"  Yes ;  there  was  nobody  to  come  with  me.  Oliver — my  brother — ^will  oome  by 
and  by,  and  perhaps  my  uncle  and  the  rest  of  them,  to  meet  me  where  I'm  to  be, 
down  among  the  mountains.  We're  all  broken  up  this  smnmer,  and  I'm  to  take  care 
of  myself." 

"  Then  you  don't  stay  here  ?" 

"  No ;  I  only  came  this  way  to  see  what  it  was  like.  I've  got  a  jolly  place  engaged 
for  me  at  Outledge." 

"  Outledge  ?    Why,  we  are  going  there !" 

**  Are  you  ?  That's— jolly  I"  repeated  the  boy,  pausing  a  second  for  a  fresher  or 
politer  word,  bnt  unable  to  supply  a  synonym. 

"I'm  glad  yon  think  so,"  answered  Leslie,  with  her  genuine  smile  again. 

The  two  had  already  made  up  their  minds  to  be  friends.  In  fact.  Master  Thayne 
would  hardly  have  acquiesced  in  being  led  up  for  introduction  to  any  other  young  girl 
in  tbe  room.  There  had  been  something  in  Leslie  €U>ldthwaite*s  faoe  that  had  looked 
kind  and  sisterly  to  him.  He  ha4  no  fear  of  a  snub  from  her  ;  and  these  things  Mr. 
Wbame  had  read  in  his  behalf  as  well. 

"^ He's  a  queer  old  fellow,  that  Mr.  Whame,  isn't  he?"  pursued  Master  Thayne, 
after  advance  and  retire,  as  he  turned  his  partner  to  place ;  "  but  he's  the  only  one 
that's  had  anything  to  say  to  me,  and  I  like  him.  I've  been  down  to  the  old  mill  with 
him  to-day.  Those  people" — ^motioning  slightly  towards  the  other  set,  where  the 
Thoreebys  were  dancing — "  were  down  there  too.  You  ought  to  have  seen  them  look  1 
Don't  they  hate  him,  ihough  ?" 

"Hate  him  ?     Why  should  they  do  that  ?" 

"  0, 1  don't  know.  People  fed  each  other  out,  I  suppose.  And  a  word  of  his  is 
M  moch  as  a  whole  |»reach  of  anybody's  else.  He  says  a  word  now  and  then,  and  it 
hits." 

"  Yes,'*  res^nded  Leslie,  laughing. 

"  What  did  you  do  it  for  ?"  whispered  Elinor,  in  hands  across. 

"I  like  him  ;  he's  got  something  to  say,"  returned  Leslie. 

**  Augusta's  looking  at  you,  like  a  hen  after  a  stray  chicken.  She's  all  but  clucking 
now." 

"  Mr.  Whame  will  teU  her." 

But  Mr.  Whame  was  not  in  the  room.  He  came  back  just  as  Leslie  was  making 
^  way  again,  after  the  dance,  to  Mrs.  Linceford. 

**  Will  you  do  a  galop  with  me  presently  ? — if  you  don't  get  a  better  partner,  I 
nwMi,"  said  Master  Thayne. 

"  That  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  promise,"  answered  Leslie,  smiling.  "  I  will  at  any 
rate ;  that  is,  if — after  I  have  spoken  to  Mrs.  Linceford." 

Hr.  Whame  came  up  and  said  something  to  young  Thayne  just  then  ;  and  the 
latter  turned  eagerly  to  Laslie.  "  The  telescope's  fixed  out  on  the  balcony,  and  you 
<^  see  Jupiter  and  three  of  his  moons !   We  must  make  haste,  before  our  moon's  up." 

"Will  you  go  and  look,  Mrs.  Linceford?"  asked  Mr.  Whame  of  the  lady,  as  Leslie 
'^whed  her  side. 

They  went  with  him,  and  Master  Thayne  followed.    Jeannie  and  Elinor  and  the 

™8  Thoresbys  were  doing  the  inevitable  promenade  after  the  dance — under  difficul- 
ties. 

"Who  is  your  young  friend  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Linceford,  with  a  shade  of  doubt  in 
hof  whisper,  as  they  came  out  on  the  balcony. 

"Master^"  Leslie  began  to  introduce,  but  stopped.  The  name,  which  she  had 
^t  been  quite  certain  of,  escaped  her. 
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"  My  name  is  Dakie  Thayne/*  said  the  boy,  with  a  bow  to  the  matron. 
"  Now,  Mrs,  Lincseford,  if  yonH  jost  sit  here,"  said  Mr.  Whame,  plarang  a  diair ; 
"  I  Boppose  I  ought  to  haTe  oome  to  you  fixBt ;  but  it^s  all  right,"  he  added,  in  a  low 
tone  over  her  shonlder ;  "  he's  a  nice  boy." 

And  Mrs.  Lincef ord  put  her  eye  to  the  telescope.  "  Dakie  Thayne  1  It's  a  queer 
name  ;  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  I  had  heard  it  before,"  she  said,  looking  away  thiougfa 
the  mystic  tube  into  space,  and  seeing  Jupiter  with  his  moons  in  a  fair  round  {nctoro 
framed  expressly  to  her  eye,  yet  sending  a  thought  at  the  same  time  up  and  down  the 
lists  of  a  mental  directory,  tiying  to  place  Dakie  Thayne  among  people  die  had  beard 
of. 

"  111  be  responsible  for  the  name,"  answered  Marmaduke  Whame. 
"  ^  Dakie*  is  a  nickname,  of  course  ;  but  l^ey  always  call  me  so,  and  I  like  it  beet, 
the  boy  was  explaining  to  Leslie,  while  they  waited  in  the  doorway. 

Then  het  turn  came.  Leslie  had  never  looked  through  a  telescope  upon  the  stin 
before.  She  forgot  the  galop,  and  the  piano  tinkled  out  its  gayest  notes  unheard. 
"  It  seOTEis  like  coming  all  the  way  back,"  she  said,  when  she  moved  away  for  Dakie 
Thayne. 

Then  they  wheeled  the  telescope  upon  its  pivot  eastward,  and  met  our  own  mooa 
coming  up,  as  if  in  a  grand  jealousy,  to  assert  herself  within  her  small  domain,  and  put 
out  faint,  far  statellites  of  lordlier  pknets.  They  looked  upon  her  mystic,  glistening 
hiU-tops  and  down  her  awful  craters ;  and  from  these  they  seemed  to  drop  a  littfa, 
as  a  bird  might,  and  alight  on  the  earth  mountains,  looming  close  at  hand,  with  wT 
huge  rough  crests  and  sides,  and  sheer  escarpments  white  with  nakedness ;  and  so- 
got  home  again.  Leslie,  with  her  maps  and  gazetteer,  had  done  no  travelling  Hke 
this. 

She  would  not  have  cared  if  she  had  known  that  Imogen  Thoresby  was  looking 
for  her  within,  to  present,  at  his  own  request,  the  cavalry  captain.  She  did  not  know 
in  the  least,  absorbed  in  her  pure  enjoyment,  that  Marmaduke  Whame  was  deliber- 
ately trying  her,  and  confirming  his  estimate  of  her,  in  these  very  things. 

She  danced  her  galop  with  Dakie  Thayne  after  she  went  back.  The  cavwiy 
captain  was  introduced,  and  asked  for  it.  "  That  was  something,"  as  Hans  Andersen 
would  say ;  but  "  What  a  goose  not  to  have  managed  better !"  was  what  Loaogen  Thorea- 
by  thought  concerning  it,  as  the  gold  bars  turned  themselves  away. 

Leslie  (Joldthwaite  had  taken  what  came  to  her,  and  she  had  had  an  innocent, 
merry  time ;  she  had  been  glad  to  be  dressed  nicely  and  to  look  her  best ;  but  some- 
how she  had  not  thought  of  that  much  after  all ;  the  old  uncomf ortableness  had  not 
troubled  her  to-night. 

"  Just  to  be  in  better  business.  That's  the  whole  of  it,"  she  thought  to  herself,  with 
her  head  upon  the  pillow.  She  put  it  in  words,  mentally,  in  the  same  offhand  fashion 
in  which  she  would  have  spoken  it  to  Cousin  Delight.  "  One  must  look  out  for  tw^ 
and  keep  at  it.  That's  the  eyestone- woman's  way  ;  and  it's  what  has  kept  m®  fr*^ 
worrying  and  despising  myself  to-night.  It  only  happened  so  this  time  ;  it  was  M^. 
Whame,  not  I.  But  I  suppose  one  can  always  find  something  by  trying.  And  tne 
trying — ^*'  The  rest  wandered  off  into  a  happy  musing,  and  the  musing  mei^gfod  into 
a  dream. 

Object  and  motive, — the  "  seeking  first ;"  she  had  touched  upon  that  at  last,  with  a 
little  comprehension  of  its  working. 

She  liked  Dakie  Thayne.  The  next  day  they  saw  a  good  deal  of  him :  he  joined 
himself  gradually,  but  not  obtrusively,  to  their  party ;  they  included  him  in  ^^ 
morning  game  of  croquet.  This  was  at  her  instance ;  he  was  standing  aside,  not 
expecting  to  be  counted  in,  though  he  had  broken  off  his  game  of  solitaire^  anddn?^ 
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the  baDs  np  to  the  BUrtrng-stake,  aa  they  came  out  upon  the  ground.  The  Thoresby 
get  had  ignored  him  always,  being  too  many  already  among  themselYes,  and  he  was 
<»i^aboy. 

This  morning  there  -weaee  only  Imogen  and  Etty,  the  youngest ;  a  walking-party 
had  gone  off  np  the  Cherry -Mountain  road,  and  Ginevra  was  upstairs  packing  ;  for 
the  Thoresbys  had  also  suddenly  decided  to  leave  for  Outledge  on  the  morrow.  Mrs. 
Thoresby  declared  in  confidence  to  Mrs.  linoef ord,  that  "  old  Whame  would  make 
any  boose  intolerable  ;  and  that  Jefferson,  at  any  rate,  was  no  place  for  more  than  a 
week's  stay."  She  *^  wouldn't  hare  it  mentioned  in  the  house,  however,  that  she  was 
gcnng  till  the  time  came,  it  made  such  an  ado ;  and  everybody's  plans  were  at  loose 
ends  among  the  monntains,  ready  to  fix  themselves  to  anything  at  a  day's  notice ; 
they  might  have  to-morrow's  stage  loaded  to  crushing  if  they  did  not  take  care." 

"But  I  thought  Mrs.  Devreaux  and  the  Klines  were  with  you?"  remarked  Mrs. 
linoeford. 

^  Of  OUT  party  ?  O,  no,  indeed  !  we  only  fell  in  with  them  here.'* 
"  Fell  in"  with  them ;  became  inseparable  for  a  week ;  and  now  were  stealing  a 
march,  dodging  them,  lest  there  might  be  an  overcrowding  of  the  stage,  and  an  im- 
poflsybility  of  getting  outside  seats  I  Mrs.  Thoresby  was  a  woman  of  an  imposing 
elegance  and  dignity,  with  her  large  curls  of  resplendent  gray  hair,  high  up  on  her 
temfdes,  her  severely-handsome  dark  eyebrows,  and  her  own  perfect,  white  teeth  ; 
yet  she  could  do  a  shabby  thing,  you  see, — a  thing  made  shabby  by  its  motive.  The 
Devreaux  and  Klines  were  <»ily  ^*  floating  people,"  boarding  about — not  permanently 
valuable  as  acquaintances ;  well  enough  to  know  when  one  met  them — that  was  alL 
Mrs.  Thoresby  had  daughters ;  she  was  obliged  to  calculate  as  to  what  was  worth 
while.  Mrs.  linoeford  had  an  elegant  establishment  in  New  York ;  she  had  young 
sisters  to  bring  out ;  there  was  suitability  here ;  and  the  girls  would  naturally  find 
themselves  happy  together. 

Dakie  Thayne  developed  brilliantly  at  croquet.  He  and  Leslie,  with  Etty  Thores- 
by against  Imogen  and  the  Haddens,  swept  triumphantly  around  the  course,  and  came 
in  to  the  stake,  before  there  had  been  even  a  ^^  rover"  upon  the  other  side.  Except 
indeed,  as  they  were  sent  roving,  away  off  over  the  bank  and  down  the  road,  from 
the  sloping,  uneven  ground, — the  most  extraordinary  field,  in  truth,  on  which  croquet 
was  ever  attempted.  But  then  you  cannot  expect  a  level  velvet  lawn  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain. 

"  Children  always  get  the  beet  of  it  at  croquet, — when  they  know  anything  at  all," 
8aid  Imogen  Thoresby  discontentedly,  throwing  down  her  maUet.  "You  Spoked' 
awfully,  Etty." 

Etty  began  an  indignant  denial,  unable  to  endure  ^  douUe  accusation  of  being 
a  child,  she,  a  girl  in  her  fourteenth  year,  and  of  "  poking."  But  Imogen  walked 
away  quite  unconcernedly,  and  Jeannie  Ebdden  followed  her.  These  two,  as  nearest 
in  age,  were  growing  intimate.    Ginevra  was  afanosi  too  old — she  was  twenty. 

They  played  a  four  ball  game  then — ^Leslie  and  Etty  against  Elinor  and  Dakk 
Thi^e.  But  Elinor  declared — laughing,  aU  the  same,  in  her  imperturbably  good- 
Batored  way — that  not  only  Etty's  pokes  ware  against  her,  but  that  DaJde  would  not 
croquet  Leidie's  ball  down  hill.  Nothing  ever  really  put  Elinor  Hadden  out,  the  girls 
said  of  her,  except  when  her  hair  wouldn't  go  up ;  and  then  it  was  funny  to  see  her. 
It  was  a  sunbeam  in  a  snarl,  or  a  snow-flurry  out  of  a  blue  sky.  This  in  parenthesis 
however ;  it  was  quite  true,  as  she  alleged,  that  Dakie  Thayne  had  taken  up  already 
that  chivalrous  attitude  toward  Leslie  Gk>ldthwaite  which  would  not  let  him  act  other- 
wise than  as  her  loyal  knight,  even  though  opposed  to  her  at  croquet. 


172.  EuBBomEBY  Pattern  for  Cigar-cues, 

Pocket- BOOKS,  &□. 

This  pattern  U  worked  in  appliqn^,  in  uUn 

knd  herring-bone  Btitcb.    It  mKy  klso  be  worked 

on  doth,  leMther,  wBtered  silk,  be,  wiUi  point 

I.  The  oolour 
of  the  ground 
must  be  brown; 
the  medaJIion  i« 

The  head  in  the 
middle  of  the  lat- 
ter is  made  of 
oopper-coloured 
glac6silk.  8«wit 
on  with  fine  silk 
of  the  aamo  co- 
lour. The  fern- 
tores  are  marked 
with  black  and 
white;  the  lipa 
with  red  utk.  The 
peacock  feathers, 
necklace,  and  co- 
ver of  the  head 
>rked  in 
different  bright 
colours,  so  that 
I  medallion 
oontrasCa  greatlj 
with  the  border. 
The  dark  part  of 
the  latter  cooeiits 
of  patterns  of 
black  velvet.  For 
the  satin  and  her- 
ring-bone stitch. 


ITS.  Cbochbt  Bokdeb. 
This  border  is  worked  the  long  war  ^  t^ 

1st  row. — I  tieble  In  the  first  foiiiiditiDn< 
chain ;   *  1  purl  (3  chain,  1 


for 


the  point  rttsse, 
brown  purae  silk 
of  three  shadee 
are  required.  The 
medallion  and  the 
arabesque  pat- 
na  are  edged 
with  light  brown 
silk  cord.  Gold 
and  blaok  tieads 
are  also  emplojed. 
The  other  details  can  be  seen  from  the  illnstra- 
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8  purl  divided  tq-lohaiiiil  chain.  Hep*'*""  ' 


)  174.  Obsammtai.  Fbaxe  fob  a  Cioar-btamd.       »„  merely  bl»ek  and  iteel ;  aometimei  they  Are 
TU«  i^le  of  monntiar  ii  very  fuhlotwble  just      tarquolH  bl je,  ruby  red,  emerald  green,  amber, 


■  iHif  rwigyvirggtjii.r 
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I  (iclei  of  fancy  work. 
The  frame,  a«  well 
I  u  ttte  itand  itself, 
I  ymadeof  lighi-col- 
I  ourcdwood.carred, 
!  nd  itndded  with 
I  eDloond  beads.  In 
I  initatii»ofpreci«a««tonea.  Sometimes  the  beads 
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centre  of  the  frame 
is  worked  in  bright 
green  floss  silk  01 
Sne  canTaa.  It  is 
mounted,  ai 
have  before 
plained,  upon  stiit 
cudboord,  lined  with  glazed  calico. 


MICHAEL  KELLY. 


MICHAEL  KELLY  was  bom  at  Dublin,  in  the  year  1762.    His  father  was  a 
wine-merchant  in  that  citj,  and  in  addition  to  his  trade  held  the  appointment 
of  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Yieer^gal  Court.    He  was  in  consequence 
enabled  to  give  his  son  Michael  an  excellent  education  ;  and  finding  that  he  possessed 
an  extraordinary  taste  for  music,  he  was  placed  under  ^e  tuition  of  Bauzini,  a  highlj 
popular  master,  and  at  that  time  resident  in  the  Lrish  capital. 

The  professor,  finding  his  papil  an  apt  scholar,  prevailed  on  his  friends  to  send  him 
to  Naples  to  finish  his  studies. 

On  his  arrival  in  that  "  land  of  song"  (he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age),  he  was 
fortunate  in  finding  a  warm  friend  in  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  Briliih  ambassador 
who  introduced  young  Kelly  to  Lady  Hamilton,  the  acknowledged  ^p&ttomtm  of  the 
&ie  arts,  uid  at  whose  house  were  held  r^^nkr  levees  and  oonversasionL 

It  was  «  happy  circumstance  for  our  jroung  aspirant  for  Thespian  fame,  tlhufc  be 
should  hare  fallen  into  such  hands ;  Lady  ELamikon,  being  of  Lrish  extraction,  was 
passionately  fond  of  music, — as  the  Jiish  generally  are, — took  much  pleasure  in  heaang 
young  Kelly  sing  at  her  soirees,  and  finally  placed  him  to  ttudy  under  FineralM. 

^He  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  twenty  before  he  had  made  snoh  rapid  progmi 
in  ike  aoience  of  music  and  the  Italian  language  Uiat  he  waa  enabled  to  ^apaar  at  the 
Santo  Carlo  Theatre  with  complete  success. 

From  Naples  he  went  to  Germany  with  letters  of  introduction  to  ibe  fifst  JamiHfw, 
and  there  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  steady  application. 

Here  he  became  acquainted  and  associated  with  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  He 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Mozart,  of  whom  he  always  q>oke  in  raptures.  He  used  to 
relate  with  enthusiastic  delight  an  account  of  his  first  introduction  to  the  "  grand 
maestro,"  who  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome  and  invitation  to  his  house. 

It  was  daring  his  stay  at  Vienna,  that  Moaart's  grand  opera  of  "Figaro"  was  pro- 
duced far  the  first  time,  causing  the /tcrore  which  on  every  representation  it  has  never 
ceased  to  maintain.  Kelly  always  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  his  being  one  of  the 
dramatis  persona:  of  that  splendid  work  of  art.  "  I  remember,"  he  would  say,  "  sittaog 
by  Mozart  on  the  stage  at  rehearsal,  with  his  gold-laoed  cocked  hat  a  little  on  one 
side,  dictating  the  time  to  the  orchestra  witii  his  baton  to  that  glorious  inspira- 
tion  Non  piu  andrai,  which  was  given  with  such  force  and    animation    by  Ben- 


nucL" 


The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  afterwards  retained  in  the  suite  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  by  whom  he  was  warmly  patronised. 

In  1787  Kelly  returned  to  England  with  a  fair  share  of  fame,  and  made  a  suocesBfol 
debut  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  the  character  of  Lionel,  in  the  opera  of  "  Lionel  and 
Clarissa."  Notwithstanding  his  youth,  Kelly  was  engaged  as  composer  and  director 
of  the  music  at  the  above-named  theatce.  He  was  not  considered  by  the  rigid  contra- 
puntist as  a  profound  musician.  He  was,  however,  the  composer,  or  rather  the  com- 
piler, of  a  great  number  of  pieces,  none  of  them  very  remarkable  for  their  -depth  of 
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Bcieooe  or  originality ;  but  yet  the  melodies  were  pleasing,  and  altogether  of  sufficient 
merit  to  gain  him  a  jasUy-deserred  celebrity. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  music  to  many  dramatic  pieces,  among  which  were  "  The 
Castle  Spectre,**  the  popular  romance  of  "Bluebeard,**  "Of  Age  to-morrow,**  "Pi- 
zano,**  &0.  &c.  The  music  of  the  march  in  "  Bluebeard**  as  well  as  the  duet  "  Tink  a 
tink,**  song  with  so  much  iclat  by  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  in  the  characters  of 
Shaccabac  and  Beda,  were,  and  still  remain,  great  f arourites  with  the  public.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  number  of  ballads  and  songs,  which  were  highly  popular  in  their 
day,  and  still  continue  a  hold  on  the  public  :  among  the  many  we  may  mention,  "  Best, 
wairicr,  rest!**  and  "The  Woodpecker,**  which  he  composed  by  desire  of  Thomaa 
Moon,  the  author  of  the  words. 

Daring  his  stay  at  Vienna,  enjoying  the  patronage  of  the  emperor,  [Kelly  gave 
a  concert,  at  which  his  majesty  was  present.  The  musician  had  been  introduced  by  a 
fri^d  to  an  Italian  of  the  name  of  Batterelli,  who  had  married  an  Englishwoman, 
whom  the  enraptured  husband  represented  as  possessing  a  voice  extraordinaire.  She 
had  been  a  prima  donna  at  Yauzhidl ;  and  Kelly,  anxious  to  produce  anything  like  a 
novdty,  obtained  permission  of  the  emperor  for  her  to  sing  at  the  projected  concert. 
The  night  came ;  not  a  ticket  nor  an  admission  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money ; 
ereryone  was  eager  and  full  of  expectation  to  hear  this  wonderful  singer.  The  place 
was  crowded  to  suffocation.  At  the  end  of  the  overture  the  beautiful  siren  was  led 
to  the  OTchestra  by  her  caro  aposo.  After  arranging  her  dress  and  curtseying  to  his 
majesty  and  the  nobility  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  ehe  requested  the  binSfieiaire 
to  accompany  hdr  song  on  the  pianoforte.  Her  very  air  and  manner  spoke  "  dignity 
and  lore.'* 

The  audience  sat  mute  and  breathless,  waiting  for  her  to  commence.  The  only 
doubt  was,  whether  she  would  melt  into  their  ears  in  a  fine  and  moving  cantabile,  or 
burst  upon  them  with  a  brilliant  bravura.  However,  all  anxiety  was  speedily  removed ; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  symphony  ceased,  when  to  the  dismay  and  astonishment  of  the 
distinguished  visitors,  she  bawled  out,  without  feeling  or  remorse,  voice  or  tone,  the 
burden  of  an  old  English  hunting-song,  "  Tally-ho  I  tally-ho  1**  in  a  manner  and 
style  so  abrupt  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Tom  Moody,  she  "  made  the  welkin  ring,**  and 
her  shouts  reach  the  sky.  The  audience  started  up  terrified  ;  some  shrieked  with  alarm, 
some  hissed,  while  others  joined  in  the  (to  them)  unknown  yeU  of  Tally-ho !  His 
majesty  rose  amid  the  greatest  confusion,  and  left  the  concert-room,  foUowed  by  the 
company,  many  of  whom  amused  themselves  as  they  wended  homewards  by  shouting 
out  Tally-ho  I  tally-ho! 

The  singularity  and  neglectful  disposition  of  Sheridan  were  never  more  graphically 
depicted  than  by  the  way  in  which  the  play  of  "Pizarro**  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.    Kelly  thus  describes  it : 

"  This  play  was'produced  in  the  greatest  haste  and  confusion  :  and  the  only  wonder 
was  that  it  succeeded,  at  least  in  the  way  it  did.  Much  may  be  attributed  to  the  beau- 
tiful manner  in  which  John  Kemble  played  as  well  as  looked  the  Peruvian  hero  BoUa, 
together  with  the  showy  character  of  the  entire  spectacle";  both  perhaps  were  the  means 
of  rendering  the  play  completely  successful,  and  we  have  no  theatrical  production  on 
record  that  ever  brought  more  money  to  the  treasury  than  "  Pizarro.** 

"  Expectation  was  at  its  height.  ^  Pizarro*  was  announced  for  representation ;  every 
box  in  the  house  taken  actually  before  the  fourth  act  of  the  play  was  written,  or  even  be- 
gun. Nor  had  I  at  that  time  one  single  line  of  poetry  for  which  I  was  to  compose  the 
music :  day  after  day  was  I  waiting  on  Mr.  Sheridan,  representing  that  time  was  flying, 
and  asking  what  was  done  for  me  preparatory  to  my  composing  the  music.  To  whidi  his 
invariable  answer  was, '  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Mike,  yon  shall  have  all  the  poetry 
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by  to-morrow  to  get  on  with,  so  don't  akrm  youneH'  Day  followed  day,  ^  bat  ifait 
morrow  never  came/ — which,  as  mj  name  was  adyertiBed  as  the  oompoMr  of  the 
maaic,  drove  me  half  oraiy. 

^'  I  had  invited  to  my  honse  to  dine  with  me  the  Eari  of  Gnildfoid,  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond,  Mr.  Gharlea  Bamfield,  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett,  Oeorge  Coleman,  J.  Bichardson, 
*  Monk*  Lewis,  and  John  Kembie.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  I  wss 
in  the  full  enjosrment  of  this  charming  society,  when  suddenly  Mr.  Sheridan  appesied 
before  na,  and  informed  my  friends  that  he  must  take  me  away  with  him  tiiat  mcment 
to  Drury  Lone  Theatre ;  at  the  same  time  he  begged  they  would  exoose  mj  ahaentB 
for  one  hour,  and  he  would  retom  with  me.  I  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  oppose  him ; 
so  I  accompanied  him  to  the  theatre,  where  I  found  the  stag^  and  house  lighted  up  the 
same  as  they  would  have  been  for  a  public  performance.  Not  a  human  being  was  there 
excepting  ouraelves,  the  painters,  carpenters,  scene-riiifters,  &c  ;  and  all  these  pfepaia- 
tions  had  been  made  mcnnely  that  he  (l^eridan)  might  witness  the  effect  of  tiie  two 
scenes,  *  the  Temple  of  the  Son,'  and  *'  PiEsrro's  tent.' 

"  The  great  author  had  pkoed  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  with  a  large  bowl  of 
punch  on  the  bench  before  him,  nor  would  he  move  until  it  was  finished,  enjoying  the 
effect  of  the  brilliant  scenery  before  him.  In  vain  I  expostulated  with  him  upon  the 
cruelty  of  not  letting  me  have  the  words  which  I  had  to  compose,  not  to  mention  hii 
having  taken  me  away  from  my  Mends  in  so  abrupt  a  manner  for  the  purpose  of  aeeing 
the  effect  of  the  scenery  and  machinery,  whidi,  as  I  was  neither  painter  nor  oarpeokr, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with.  The  answer  was  that  he  partioulariy  wkhed  me  to  see  *  the 
Tenq>le  of  the  Sun,'  and  i^e  platform  on  which  the  chorus-singers  and  the  scddiers  were 
to  march  over,  although  at  this  time  not  one  word  of  the  poetry  was  written,  or  efea 
planned.  *■  To-monow,'  said  he,  *  I  will  come  and  take  a  diop  with  you,  and  let  yon 
know  all  yon  have  to  do.  My  dear  Mike,  you  know  yon  can  depend  upon  me,  and  I 
know  that  I  can  depend  upon  you ;  bi^  these  bungling  carpenters  require  looking 
after.' 

^^  After  this  promise,  he  returned  with  me  to  my  house,  where  I  faund  my  party 
waiting,  nor  did  we  separate  before  tiie  morning  dawn.  But  if  we  were  in  a  pnailing 
situation  for  a  composer,  what  will  be  thought  of  the  state  in  whidi  the  actors  were 
left?  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  that  at  i^e  time  of  the  opening  of  the  doors,  when  tlie  house 
was  overflowing  in  every  part  on  the  first  night's  performance,  all  that  was  written 
of  the  play  was  aotoally  rehearsing ;  and  that,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  natal  the 
end  of  the  f  ourtii  act,  neither  Mrs.  fiiddons,  -nor  John  Kembie,  nor  BaiiTmore  bad  all 
their  speeches  written  for  the  fifth.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  upstairs  in  his  room,  where  he 
was  writing  the  last  part  of  the  play,  while  the  earlier  parts  were  acting,  and  every  ten 
minutes  the  prompter  brought  down  as  much  of  the  dialogue  as  was  written  piecemeal 
into  the  green-room, — Sheridan  all  the  time  abusing  himself  and  his  negUgenoe,  and 
making  a  hundred  apologies  for  having  kept  the  performers  so  kmg  in  such  e  painful 
su^ense.  Under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  the  only  wonder  was  the  play  afaonU 
have  terminated  so  sueoessfully." 

Mr.  Kelly  at  one  time  combined  the  profitable  trade  of  wine^merdiant  with  hii 
profession  as  a  mnsioian, — a  knowledge  of  the  former  business  he  acqaired  fcooi  his 
father  while  in  Dublin.  This  was  about  1809-10,  when  he  kept  a  diop  in  Pall  MsH 
called  the  Music  Sidoon,  situate  at  the  end  of  Market-lane,  at  the  end  of  whioh  now 
stands  the  Opera  Colonnade. 

It  was  during  the  residence  of  Kelly  at  the  Saloon  that  Sheridan  one  day  called  ia 
to  give  him  an  order  for  some  wine.  But  Michael  knew  his  custonMr,  and  endea- 
voured as  much  as  possible  to  evade  the  order  by  talking  of  o&er  matterL 
Sheridan  was  not  to  be  diverted ;  he  had  an  object  in  view,  and  his  ingemdty, 


taxed,  was  extraordinary ;  in 
liquor.  At  last,  observing  tU 
him  a  couplet  to  place  oyer  ^ 
the  conceit  pleased  the  musici| 
wine.  But  it  was  "  non  bono  ^ 
and  such  as  was  not  likely  to, 
that  Sheridan  was  true  to  his  | 
that  he  with  safety  oould  placj 
bin  promise. 

However  that  may  be,  the; 
in  large  characters : 

Compot^ 

For  many  years  previous 
musical  direction  of  the  Italia^ 
dteuvre,  "  Don  Giovanni,"  wV 
time  Mr.  Ayrton  was  the  diri 

This  opera  first  introdu 
Don  Segur  Ambrogetti,  wb 
ing  music,  were  the  means  of 

It  was  during  his  directo 
Italian  Opera  House  at  the  pi 
occasion  obtained  the  gratuitoj 
Thus,  the  artistes  forming  tbi 
dancers  a  favourite  ballet,  and 
ment  with  a  comedy  or  far 
to  be  met  with  on  Mr.  Kelly's 
mind,  which  caused  the  ho 
resource  he  contrived  to  realifi 

Mr.  Kelly  was  accustomed 
iuB  gay  life  kept  a  better  tab! 
company.    It  may  therefore 
was  never  married,  he  therefl 
MiM  Kelly,  the  talented  actred 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  exi 
extremities,  and  was  wheeled  | 
which  was  irascible  at  the  best 
was  not  particular  as  to  the  la] 

Mr.  Kelly,  during  the  sum! 
became  partial  to  on  account  d 
tered  nerves  of  his  debilitated 
the  jetty,  seated  in  his  chair, 
him  a  new  life.  But  at  last  el 
ceased  to  exist.  He  died  in  i 
be£are  published  his  *'  Reminis 
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brjr  other  fancy  materials,  striped,  chio6,  or  brocaded  with  small  patterns,  are  Hm 
iQople  for  demi-toilette.  The  complete  nwtiiinti  is  considered  more  distingue  when  made 
Q^u  the  same  material,  or  at  leart  of  die  same  colour,  the  dress  and  paletot  being  some- 

•ed,  the  under-ddrt  plain. 
Q«r  muslins  are  extremely  pretty,  being  printed  with  delicate  flower-patterns,  disposed 
*M^  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  upon  the  bodice  and  sleeves;  rery  small 
.     re  strewn  over  the  white  grcmnd. 

^ne  and  gaze  de  Chambery,  self -coloured,  striped,  or  figured,  will  form  the 

"^'eases.  They  will  be  worn,  n^ien  the  weather  is  really  warm,  with  soarves  of  the 

^  Tsolloped  out  round  the  edge,  with  rounded  ends  in  front,  and  a  deep  floonoe  pat  oa 
'^^Bcolloped-out  edge.  This  flounce  wUl  be  either  of  the  samo  iMitMial,  or  of  white 
80  I 

8ai4etots  that  are  made  of  fancy  wooUen  material,  similar  to  the  dress,  are  uniformly 
exdoose.    They  are  straight  or  scolloped-out  round  the  edge,  according  to  taste,  and 
tiolly  trimmed  with  cross  strips,  or  rouleaux  of  coloured  silk,  and  buttons  to  match, 
sceil®^^  whether  black  or  coloured,  are  cut  out  in  various  fanciful  shapes.    In  some 

:;es  are  extremely  short,  the  fronts  straight  and  rather  longer,  and  the  backpieee  is 
DU#  P^^^^  ^^  ^^  bottom  and  pleated.    There  la  a  small  pelerine  at  the  top.    The 
^.loose  and  open, 
^^raletots  are  cut  out  in  Vandykes  at  the  back  only,  and  straight  in  front.    Dreas 

B  very  often  made  with  loose  sleeves,  which  are  considered  more  elegant  than  the 

They  are  richly  trimmed  with  passementerie,  silk  braid,  guipure  lace,  silk  and 
the 

'■  Mnd  rouleaux  of  satin  are  also  much  employed  this  season  for  trimming  silk  pale- 

^^^rmer  are  very  fashionable  for  ornamenting  not  only  paletots,  but  dresses,  jacketBy 

t^  ^nnets. 

plai  also  a  style  of  mantle  known  as  manteau  de  txtyage^  the  shape  of  which  resembles 

knobawl  folded  the  straight  way,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  wear  them,  and  oonse- 

knoger  in  front  and  at  tbe  sides  tiian  at  the  back.    This  mantle  is  not,  like  paletota» 

sftee  same  material  as  tiie  drese^  bat  of  wimmer  oloth,  or  tartan.    Cashmere  alikwis 

de  up  in  this  manner. 

.|^|Mked  to  give  a  special  deeoiiption  of  a  travelling  costume ;  but  nowadays  such  a 

^^lot  exist.    The  travelling  costume  is  the  same  as  the  walkios^  costume.    Travelling 

left  ^^^  ^°  everyday  affair  with  us,  that  few  ladies  think  of  dressing  otherwise  for  a 

n  for  a  walk. 
was 

,  both  ladylike  and  comfortable  for  a  travelling  costume  is  an  under-skirt ;  a  dress, 

or  looped-up  over  it;  a  short  straight  paletot,  and  under  it  a  chemise  russe  of  Indian 
•"^^^her  white  or  coloured ;  a  white  musUn  cravat,  edged  with  lace  round  the  neck — 
thei  convenient  £han  a  collar,  as  it  can  easily  be  changed  in  the  course  of  the  journey ; 
was^t  or  hat  according  to  the  age  of  tbe  wearer.  It  is  well  to  have  also  a  manteau  de 
miny  to  put  on  if  required.  As  to  the  material  of  the  dress,  it  depends  greatly  on  tJie 
into  wearer,  and  may  be  slDc,  foulard,  leno,  or  any  of  the  pretty  fancy  materials  that 
makfashionable. 

8iu^ better  to  have  a  costume  of  some  cheap  material,  but  fresh  and  new,  and  bought 
lu^^^se,  than  to  wear  some  faded  or  soiled  silk  dress  for  a  travelling  oostume.    Old 

-psA  better  be  worn  at  home,  with  a  chemise  rasso  or  jacket. 
_«^#fnnets  are  taking  the  place  of  crape  and  tulle  ones,  but  their  shapes  do  not  much 
f^thJ  ^^"^^^  extremely  small.  The  rounded  fandion  and  the  bonnet  with  a  toquet 
U  above  the  chignon  are  t^e  favourite  models.  Several  bonnets  have  small  tumed- 
^T~Voped-out  curtains.  They  are  mostly  trinmied  with  pleats  of  silk  or  satin  ribbon, 
*^|Iers,  or  garlands  of  flowers. 

nraw  bonnet  has  a  scalloped-out  border  and  onrlain ;  the  latter  is  tamed  up.  Hie 
^  8f^d  with  blue  velvet  ribbon,  and  ornamented  with  pearl  grelots.  A  bunch  of  bloo 
^^(MU^and  a  long  drooping  white  feather  are  placed  on  one  side.  Wide  strings  of  whito 
Shorbbon,  edged  with  blue,  are  fastened  on  outside  the  bonnet. 
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A  white  mnoline  bonnet,  with  a  small  border  and  a  toquet  crown,  is  trimmed  with  a  strip 
of  white  gros-grain  ribbon,  edged  with  red,  placed  at  the  back  of  the, bonnet,  and  forming 
the  strings ;  there  is  a  bunch  of  red  geraninms,  with  beautifully  shaded  leaves,  on  the  left 
tide.   The  front  border  is  edged  with  white  blonde,  embroidered  with  pearl  beads. 

Bound  straw  bonnets  are  ornamented  with  garlands  of  flowers,  small  roses,  forget-me-nots, 
Tiolete,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  so  on.  These  bonnets  are,  many  of  them,  made  of  fancy  open 
work,  straw,  or  crinoline,  lined  with  coloured  silk.  The  strings  are  tied  at  the  back,  under  the 
diignon. 

Some  of  the  new  hats  are  bell  or  mushroom-shaped,  and  are  in  fact  larger  than  bonnets. 
They  are  trimmed  with  plaits  or  ruches  of  ribbon,  and  flowers  or  feathers. 

Evening  coiffures  are  very  generally  composed  of  plaits  of  ribbon,  placed  as  coronets  in 
the  hair,  and  falling  over  the  neok  at  the  back.  Thick  plaits  of  hair  are  also  fashionable,  and 
are  left  to  hang  down  behind  ibe  ears.  This  is  a  more  novel  style  timh  long  curls.  Bibbons 
and  strings  of  pearls,  and  even  garlands  of  flowers,  are  sometimes  plaited  in  with  the  hair. 

These  long  hanging  plaits  appear  to  us,  however,  more  fit  for  childien  than  for  ladies  to 
vetr.  For  little  girls  up  to  twelve  years  old  they  are  extremely  pretty,  and  are  tied  at  the 
ends  with  bows  of  silk  or  velvet  ribbon. 

NecUaoee  with  long  pendant  ornaments,  with  waistbands  to  match,  are  now  as  much  ^  la 
wie  to  wear  0¥er  high  dresses  as  they  were  this  winter  with  ball  toilets.  The  waistband  was 
It  first  round  only ;  it  is  now  made  also  with  three  points,  and  in  the  peplum  shape.  These 
necklaces  and  wajatbands,  with  pendant  ornaments,  are  made  of  black  jet  beads  and  bugles ; 
of  black  gimp,  embroidered  with  jet ;  of  coloured  gimp  corresponding  with  the  material  of 
tbe dress;  and  of  amber.  With  a  black  eilk  dress,  the  complete  parure  of  amber  lo(^  re- 
markably well. 

Waistbands  of  coloured  eilk  are  also  extremely  elegant.  They  are  made  with  braces  over 
the  shoulders,  and  p^lum  basques.  Yoong  ladies  wear  sashes  of  wide  coloured  ribbon,  crossed 
over  the  bodice,  aoMl  tied  on  one  side  in  a  laiige  bow  or  rosette,  with  long  ends  falling  over  the 
dciii    "Dieie  are  very  pretty  witii  dnsaes  of  white  muslin  or  gaze  de  Chambery. 

Fichus  and  pelerines  are  as  much  the  fashion  as  ever  for  evening  demi-toilette.  A  pretty 
ptttem  is  a  Mi^e- Antoinette  fleha,  crossed  in  front  with  long  lappets  tied  in  a  loose  knot  at 
ths  hack.  It  is  made  of  white  muslin,  and  trimmed  with  strips  of  guipure  insertion,  lined  with 
Miooied  silk,  and  edged  all  roimd  with  a  guipure  lace  border. 

Square  pelerines  of  clear  muslin,  or  tulle,  are  also  worn  with  low  dresses  of  coloused  silk, 
or  grenadine,  for  evening  demi-toilettes. 

DESCRIPnON  OF  OUB  FASHION-PLATE. 


Walkiko  Toilet. — Bonnet  of  j9Mf?tar^i^coloured  silk,  ornamented  with  gold  beads, 
l^aletot  of  green  sunmier  cloth,  fastened  with  gold  buttons.  This  garment  is  cut  very  long 
^  square  both  at  the  back  and  front,  and  short  on  each  side.  It  is  worn  over  a  plain  skirt 
of  ^tfmareit-coloured  silk. 

Vismiro  Toilet. — Bonnet  of  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  a  light  garland  of  small  flowers ; 
*^u^  of  plaited  rose-coloured  silk.  Basquine  and  double  skirt  of  gray  foulard.  The  has- 
<nuAe  is  scalloped  out  all  round,  and  bound  with  rose-coloured  silk.  The  upper  skirt  forms 
^^  festoons  at  the  bottom,  which  are  scalloped  and  bound  with  silk.  The  imder  skirt  ii 
*leo  trimmed  with  rose  silk. 

COSTUKB  FOB  A  LITTLE  GiRL  BETWEEN  FiVB  AND  SiX  TEABS  OLD.— Hat  of  white  Cri- 

iu>lhie,  with  tumed-up  brim  bound  with  blue  silk.  Skirt  and  tight-fitting  jacket  of  blue 
poplin,  cut  in  Vandykes  at  the  bottom,  and  trimmed  with  blue  silk  of  a  dariier  diade.  Blue 
»rf^  tied  behind. 


LOVELIEST   WORDS. 


BROKEN  FAITH. 


Buds  on  the  apple-boughs, 
And  robins  in  every  tree ; 
Brown  on  the  children's  sun-kissed  brows, 
A  softer  blue  on  the  tender  sea ; — 
Ah  me! — 
Bees  in  the  maples  murmuring, 
Brooks  on  the   hill-sides  ;~and  yet,  O 
Spring, 
Thou  hast  broken  thy  faith  with  me ! 

Broken  thy  faith  with  me. 

Who  have  pined  for  thee  so  long, — 
Waiting  and  waiting  patiently 

Through  all  the  winter's  cruel  wrong, — 
Ah  me! — 
Climbing  the  rugged,  desolate  hills. 
To  watch  the  sky  for  the  faintest  thrills 

Of  the  azure  yet  to  be. 

Violets  sweeten  the  woods 

And  purple  the  river-sides ; 
While  deep  in  the  shady  solitude, 

The  last  sweet  bud  of  the  arbutushides, — 
Ah  me ! — 


And  the  treacherous  honey-bee  stays  bii 

wing 
To  wrong  its  sweetness ;  but  yet,  0  Spring, 
Thou  hast  broken  thy  faiih  with  me ! 

Never  a  bud  is  seen 

Within  my  garden-walls, — 
Never  a  touch  of  sprouting  green ; 

And  the  fitful  sunlight  faintly  &Ils— 
Ah  me! — 
On  broken  trellis  and  leafless  vine, 
Where  last  year's  tendrils  bleach  and  pine, 

With  bladcened  stems  between. 

June  will  be  here  anon, 

Flushing  the  smiling  skies, 
Putting  her  bravest  garments  on. 
Flaunting  her  roses  on  love-sick  eyes— 
Ah  me! — 
Which  will  not  smile  at  the  thoughts  tiiej 

bring. 
Or  weep  when  they  wither ; — ^for  thou,  0 
Spring, 
Hast  broken  thy  faith  with  me. 


THE  MOUNTAINS. 


Sitting  alone  in  this  silent  room, 
Blinded  with  weeping,  and  sick  and 
strange, 

I  see  it  whitening  out  of  the  gloom, 
A  chill  and  sorrowful  mountain  range. 

Ne'er  o'er  summit,  or  sweep,  or  slope 
A  gleam  of  gladness  or  pleasure  thrills  ; 

Never  a  glimmer  of  joy  or  hope 
Blesses   or   brightens   these    desolate 
hills. 


All  the  winds  which  over  them  blow 
Are  sighs  too  bitter  to  brook  control, 

And  aU  the  freshening  rains  they  know 
Are  hot  tears  wrung  from  a  stricken 
soul. 

First  is  a  pallid  smflelees  face 

Turned  for  ever  away  from  tears. 
Then  two  pale  hands  which  will  keep 
their  place, 
Folded  from  labour  through  aU  the 
years. 
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Then  the  knees,  which  will  never  how, 

Keyer  bend  or  ohey  again  ; 
And  then  the  motionlesB  feet  which  now 

Are  done  with  walking  in   snn   and 
rain. 

Tbeie  are  the  monntains,  and  over  all 
Sinki  and  aettiea  the  winding-sheet, 

FoBonrmg  sharply  eadi  rise  and  fall 
From  the  pallid  face  to  tbeqniet  feet. 

Thae  are  the  mountains  which  throngh 
the  gloom 

Binng  whitely  and  cold  I  see, 
Sloping  into  the  diadowy  tomb, — 

The  moumfol  hills  of  mortality. 


And  of  aU  the  dear  ones  whose  souls  haye 
crossed 
These  terrible   snmmitB   in  fear  and 
pain, 
We  only  know  they  are  gone  and  lost, 
And  nerer  return  to  our  arms  again. 

Ck>  we  wander  and  grope  in  our  earthly 
clime, 
Fettered  and  cramped  by  this  mortal 
bond, 
Watching  the  mountains  feom  time  to 
time, 
And  questioning  vainly  the  dim  be- 
yond. 


THE  UPWARD  ROAD. 


If  thou  hadst  told  me  when  the  bloom 
Of  Isst  year's  June  was  on  the  tree 

That  ere  another  spring  should  come 
I  should  have  looked  my  last  on  thee ; 

If  I  had  known  that  now,  alas  ! 

Oor  ways  would  lie  so  far  apart. 
That  now  the  clover  blooms  and  grass 

Would  wave  above  thy  pulaelei  heart, — 


to 


IW  when  my  thooi^ita  Ao«kL 
iheD, 

Thy  olden  smite  and  word  to  crave, 
It  would  but  lead  ve  jBOvmfnfly 

Beside  a  memlj  sodded  grave, — 


I  ihould  have  claspad  thy  friendly  hand 
With  'WBBBer  panssure  when  we  met, 

Nor  bliadl^  failed  to  understand 
The  eyes  whawinwiiTiing  hasmts  me  yet ; 


Within  whose  mellow  darimeas  hif 
A  prescience  of  the  change  to  be, 

A  shadow  soft  which  hid  away 
All  that  is  now  revealed  to  me. 


The  scent  of  young  leaves  fills  the  way. 
The  showers  faU  lightly  on  the  hills  ; 

And  eveiy  night  and  every  day 
The  prophecy  of  Hay  fulfils. 


The  lilaos  purpling  to  ^e 

Fling  aU  their  fragrant  spikes  about, 
The  chestnut  spreads  its  fingered  leaves 

And  hangs  its  mimic  lantern  out. 

The  orohaids  tempt  the  wandering  bees 
With  wastes  of  white  and  rosy  bloom. 

Where  JBohm  with  viewless  keys 
UidodDB  the  flood-gates  of  perfume. 

But  thou  whose  loving  eyes  were  keen 
To  oatoh  the  glories  of  the  spring, 

fileepest  beneath  thy  veil  of  green 
Unmindful  of  the  joys  they  bring ; 

For  thou  hast  done  with  woe  and  strife. 
Hast  laid  timers  burden  meekly  down, 

And  on  thy  farow  immortal  Ufe 
Gathers  its  radiance  like  aorown. 

Thy  feet  have  found  "  the  upward  road," 
Of  which,  but  now,  thou  toldest  me. 

While,  bending  underneath  my  load, 
I  follow  slowly  after  thee. 


ISO,  181.  Basket  is  Bahboo  and  Wickbb- 

WOKK. 

Uatebialb:  — Hie    basket,   blue   ouhmera, 
utin,  uid  ribboQ  ;  flou-sitk  of  vorioui  oolours. 

The  outer  Inme- 
iTork  uid  tha  handlea 
of  tbij  pretty  buket 
»i«  mode  of  bamboo, 
uid  the  imier  part  of 
wioker-work  of  two 
oolouw — yeUow  and 
im.  It  U  lUlUble 
for  a  TBrlety  of  pur- 
po«ee,  but  eipeciKlIy 
'>r  a  work-baaket,  if 
eatly  lined  and  fitted 
up  iDBtde  with  poakete. 
edged  with  pleated 
quillings  of  blue  rib- 
bon. The  basket  ia 
ornameiited  on  tha 
outside  with  lappeU 
of  the  siie  and  ^ape 
of  No.  ISO.  Cut  the 
lappets  out  of  bright- 


lln.  A  rimilar  lappet  \a  fastened  upon  eacb  M 
vision  of  the  basket  ThehaodlesareornaiDenHi 
with  silk  ta«seli  of  all  the  coloun  uKd  in  tb 
embroidery. 
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blue 


work  the  pattern 
them  with  floss  silk. 

The  centre  stiu'  il 
white  and  greeo,  with 
an  outer  border  in  red  ; 
Ibe  oext  border  is  red 
also,  and  Uie  leaSets, 

formed  of  three  Btilehea,  are  yellow.  The  outer 
patterns  are  crowea  and  leaves ;  the  former  are 
white  and  green,  the  latter  red  and  yellow.  The 
blue  cashmere  lappet  ia  edged  round  in  nexico- 
Blltoh  with  yellow  silk,  and  lined  with  itifl  mu(- 


Cbochet  Cibcle. 

Be^ntbe  circle  «l 
the  three  inner  lesfw 
*  make  >  fousdatka 
diain  of  4stilcl]ca,ui 
crochet  back  oxer  ft 
same  3  doable,  mimn) 
the  lait  chain. ftitdi 
Repeat  twice  mm 
from  *.  Fatten  lb 
cotton,  and  crocbti  (b^ 
iHt  round.— IdmUl 
in  the  point  of  oA 
leaf,  5  chain  b«ln<a 
Join  the  stltdM  ink 
adrole. 

andround.—ldoiibli 
in  each  stitch  of  lb 
precoling  round. 

Srd  round.—!  Bd* 
in  each  stitch  of  lb 
preceding  roand.  it 
Mrting  the  needle  tl 
waya  Into  the  wbol' 
stitch,  t  chain  Utireti 
each  2  atitches. 
4th  roand.—*  S  double  la  the  5  fallonnf 
etilcbes  of  the  preceding  round,  1  double,  3  cbiin 
1  double,  T  chain,  1  double  ;  the  last  3  donM 
stitches  in  the  following  stitch  ;  G  chain ;  i^M 
G  times  more  from  *,    Fasten  the  cotton. 


I.APPET  FOB  BASKET  (181). 


O  A)JD  WICKEB-WOBX. 
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chain,  1  doable  in  the  2nd  chain  after  the  2iid  purl  of  the  preceding  row,  7  chain ;  repeit 
from  ♦. 

3rd  row. — 1  double  stitch  in  the  middle  of  the  aoollop  formed  with  7  chain ;  between ! 
double  stitches  2  loops  like  those  of  the  foundatioa-ohain. 


184.  Cboohkt  Edging. 

This  edging  is  worked  the  short  way  in  rows  backwards  and  forwards,  always  iDiertiiig 
the  needle  in  the  back  chain  of  the  stitch.  Make  a  foundation-chain  of  26  stitebea  Werii 
as  follows : 

lat  row. — ^Miei  the  last  stitch  of  the  foundation -chain,  and  then  work  1  doable  in  etch 
chain. 

2nd  row. — 1  treble  in  each  stitch  of  the  preceding  row ;  the  first  treble  is  formed  of  3 
diam.    Work  2  chain  and  8  treble  stitch  in  the  last  stiloh  of  the  preceding  row. 

8rd  row. — 8  purl  (each  purl  .is  formed  of  5  chain  and  1  slip-stitch  in  the  first  of  the  5 
chain) ;  draw  1  double  stitch  out  of  the  2  chain  stitches  of  the  preceding  row,  *  2  long  tr^le, 
insert  for  these  the  needle  on  the  left  side  in  the  4th  double  stitch  of  the  1st  row  ;  this  fonm 
a  sloped  stitch  lying  acron  the  treble  stitch  of  the  preceding  row.  Hiss  no  stitch  of  tbe 
preceding  row,  crochet  4  double  in  the  next  4  stitches,  and  repeat  from  *. 

4th  row. — Alternately  1  double,  8  chain,  missing  2  stitches  of  the  preceding  row. 

5th  and  6th  rows. — Like  the  4th  row,  but  work  the  double  stitch  in  the  middle  stitch  of 
the  scollop. 

7th  low. — ^Dcaw  8  doable  stitobei  oat  of  each  sooUop ;  in  the  last  scollop  4  double,  so  as  to 
have  again  26  stitches,  as  in  the  1st  row.  Bqieat  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  row,  and  omehit 
1  row  of  double  stitches  tiie  long  way ;  then  the  border  is  fi»wA^H. 


185.  BSBUV-WOOL  Pattebn. 
TUa  pattern  is  worked  in  stHps  with  siagle  or  doable  Berlin  wod,  in  oommon  erosi-fltitak 
or  leriathan-stitch.    It  is  simple,  but  effective,  and  suitable  for  articles  of  fumitote,  eqw- 
dally  to  plaoe  in  the  oentre  of  a  chair  or  stool,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  yelfet  or 
rep. 


SEA-BIEDS. 


O  LOKEBOME  sea^gnll,  floating  far 

Over  the  ocean's  k^  waste, 
Aimless  and  wide  thj  wanderings  are, 

For  ever  vain]  j  seeking  rest ; 

Where  is  thj  mate,  and  where  thy  nest  ? 

Twixt  wintry  sea  and  wintry  sky. 

Cleaving  the  keen  air*with  thy  breast, 

Thou  sailest  slowly,  solemnly ; 

Ko  fetter  on  thy  wing  is  pressed ; 
Where  is  thy  mate,  and  where  thy  nest  ? 

O  restless,  homeless,  homan  seal, 

Following  for  aye  thy  nameless  quest ; 

The  gulls  float  and  the  billows  roll, 

Thou  watchest  still  and  questionest ; 
Where  is  thy  mate,  and  where  thy  neat  ? 
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HOME  COURTESY. 


"  As  similarity  of  mind, 
Or  something  not  to  be  defined, 

First  fixes  our  attention, 
So  manners  decent  and  polite— 
The  same  we  practised  at  first  sight — 

Will  save  it  from  declension." — Cowpbb. 

"  Politeness,  or  civility,  or  urbanity,  or  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  is  the  oil  which 
preserves  the  machinery  of  society  from  destruction."— Titcomb. 

**Good  manners,  to  be  consistent,  must  be  founded  on  a  principle  of  justice." — Mbs. 
8100UBXEY. 

"Be  courteous." — St.  Peteb. 

rDEAE  GBAND-DAUGHTER,— So  you  have  been  on  a  long  visit  to  yonr 
friends  in  Wilts,  and  yon  are  glad  to  be  home  again  ?  I  am  quite  pleased  to  hear 
it.  "  Home,**  you  say,  "  was  never  so  delightful."  I  count  it  a  very  healthy 
sign  when  we  are  in  love  with  our  own  home.  "  Be  it  ever  so  homely  there  is  no  place 
fike  home.**  I  remember  the  home  of  my  early  years  as  though  I  had  left  it  but  yester- 
day :  I*  hear  the  old  mill-wheel  murmuring  under  the  plash  of  the  water ;  I  see  the  orchard 
where  we  had  fine  times  in  the  gathering  season ;  I  see  the  old  house  with  its  diamond- 
paned  casementa  and  its  quaintly-carved  gables ;  I  sit  under  the  shadows  of  the  elms ;  I 
▼ander  in  the  fields  aU  spangled  with  daisies  and  buttercups  ;  I  eat  my  bread  and  milk  in 
a  low-pitched  room,  and  watch  the  lowing  cattle  coming  in  from  pasture  ;  I  see  the 
swallows,  that  have  bnilt  their  nests  under  the  eaves,  whirling  round  and  round  in 
the  dear  air ;  I  hear  old  voices  that  are  hushed  for  ever  in  this  world,  and  see  faces 
never  more  to  be  seen  here.  It  is  my  old  home, — the  home  I  had  before  death  came 
and  spoilt  it,  and  I  was  sent  to  town  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  a  fashionable  life.  En- 
deavour, dear  child,  as  much  as  possible  to  cultivate  the  love  of  home.  **  The  fire  bums 
brightest  on  one*s  own  hearth  ;**  **  He  who  is  far  from  home  is  near  to  harm  ;** — there  is 
wisdom  in  these  proverbs.  I  believe  that  the  home-sickness  of  the  Swiss  soldier  is  a 
genuine  disease,  with  a  natural  cause  which  operates  independently  of  his  will  and  is 
beyond  his  controL 

But  how  many  people  there  are  who  make  home  unhappy !  Often  enough  they  do 
not  mean  to  do  it ;  but  they  succeed  in  doing  it  none  the  less  effectually.  I  beUeve 
that  the  main  cause  of  this  unhappiness  is  the  want  of  personal  restraint :  members  of  a 
family  at  home  too  frequently  seem  to  consider  themselves  privileged  to  behave  like 
boors  to  each  other,  to  disregard  aU  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  to  establish  that  miser- 
able sort  of  democracy  where  every  woman  and  man  does  what  is  right  in  their  own 
eyes  irrespective  of  other  people. 

Temper !  I  have  heard  of  a  lady  who  used  to  say  she  was  bom  before  nerves  came 
into  fashion :  I  never  found  one  who  antedated  temper.  **  We  all  have  our  tempers," 
a  young  lady  once  said  to  me, — a  charming  girl  blooming  into  womaiihood,  beautiful  to 
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look  atf  but  a  very  shrew.  I  acknowledged  the  truth  of  her  assertion,  bat  hinted  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  govern  them.  Her  answer  was,  *^  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble.'* 
Sure  am  I  it  is  quite  worth  any  trouble  it  may  cost ;  for  a  bad  temper  is  a  plague  to  its 
owner,  as  well  as  the  source  of  immeasurable  unhappiness  to  others.  Some  tempen 
are  yiolent,  keeping  a  household  in  perpetual  strife  through  selfish  passion,  unable  or 
unwilling  to  bear  the  least  control.  There  are  the  morose,  throwing  shadow  where 
there  should  be  light,  withering  the  smile  half-formed,  and  silencing  the  playful  word 
half -spoken.  There  are  the  discontented,  whom  nothing  can  satisfy,  who  can  only  see 
faults  and  blemishes,  ouly  predict  vexations  and  annoyances.  There  are  the  capridons, 
on  whom  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  for  two  consecutive  hours ;  at  one  time  they 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  make  you  happy,  in  the  turn  of  a  moment  ihej  would 
scarcely  move  a  finger.  *    * 

I  have  alluded  at  this  length  to  temper  because  I  consider  it  the  most  dangerooA 
enemy  to  domestic  comfort.    We  talk  about  an  Englishman's  home  being  his  castle : 
how  often  does  it  happen  that  the  castle  is  made  a  dungeon  for  some  of  the  residents, 
just  through  the  ill-governed  temper  of  one  or  other  of  the  ruling  powers  1 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  I  have  more  particularly  in  view,  namely,  courtesy  at 
home.  How  frequently  it  happens  that  the  most  polite  out  of  doors  are  the  most 
impolite  in  doors  !  They  seem  to  leave  their  good  manners  on  the  threshold.  I  have 
heard  this  defended.  It  has  been  said,  "  Etiquette  is  bad  enough  in  society ;  it  is  very 
tedious  to  be  so  bored  when  you  cannot  help  it.  When  you  can,  throw  off  your  dress- 
suit,  lounge  as  you  like  in  a  comfortable  wrapper ;  do  not  trouble  your  head  about 
politeness,  but  do  as  you  please,  say  what  you  like— character  cannot  be  ruined  by 
being  dull  and  disagreeable  at  home.'*  Nothing  can  be  more  selfish  or  more  dangerous 
than  such  reasoning. 

Charming  pretty  Miss  BUndish,  with  one  of  the  most  fascinating  little  figures 

and  expressive  faces  that  you  would  care  to  see,  gay,  spirited,  intelligent,  proficient 

in  music,  deep  in  fashionable- folk  lore,  a  good  reader  of  light  literature,  and  a  capital 

dancer, — she  was  a  favourite  everywhere  except  at  home.    See  her  the  life  of  the  psrty 

in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  all  smiles  and  sweetness,  piercing  the  hearts  of  the 

beaux  who  fluttered  about  her,  you  would  fancy  she  was  the  most  delightful  creature 

possible.    This  impression  would  have  been  deepened  if  you  had  seen  her  earlier  in 

the  evening,  listening  with  courteous  attention  to  the  interminable  stories  of  old  Mrs. 

M^Tyrum,  or  going  into  ecstasies  over  Mrs.  Prettypet's  first-bom.  She  seemed  to  hare 

a  keen  sense  of  what  would  please,  and  to  lay  herself  out  for  that  particular  object 

Everybody  was  delighted  with  her.    ^^^le  is  peerless,"  a  smitt^i  one  would  say; 

**  She  is  a  dear  good  creature,"  would  be  the  observation  of  the  gratified  mftniTnA ;  **  Sie 

be  something  like  a  lady,"  would  say  John  Thomas,  servant  in  livery  where  my  lady 

visited.    But  how  was  it  at  home  ?    See  her  in  the  morning,  nobody  present  but  pa' 

and  ma'  and  the  boys  and  Julie.    She  arrives  late  at  the  breakfast- table,  a  dowdy  to 

look  at  in  her  cotton  wrap ;  she  scarcely  says  good-morning  ;  complains  of  the  coffee, 

the  eggs,  the  toast ;  rates  the  maid ;  wonders  ma'  does  not  sc^  the  *^  lazy  thing"  away. 

The  boys  want  to  know  something  about  last  night,  but  she  must  not  be  worried.   So 

pa'  and  they  are  away  at  last ;  and,  tired,  dull,  and  disagreeable,  she  makes  the  house 

miserable  through  the  day.    See  her  fly  at  the  sound  of  a  double  knock  ;  see  her  busy 

before  her  glass  on  learning  from  the  ^*  lazy  thing"  it  is  a  visitor  on  wh<Hn  she  means 

to  make  a  favourable  impression  ;  notice  with  what  care  she  dresses  herself,  with  what 

smiles  she  arrays  her  face  before  entering  the  room  ;  how  carefully  she  studies  to  be 

agreeable,  alert  in  paying  small  attentions,  and  assiduously  doing  her  best  to  please. 

The  visitor  gone,  the  old  weariness  and  discourtesy  oome  back ;  she  cannot  stoop  to 

pick  up  her  mother's  fan,  she  has  not  a  cheerful  word  for  Julie.    Pa'  may  get  his 
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own  chair  when  he  comes  home ;  and  as  for  smart  little  sayings,  odds  and  ends  of 
plnsiiai  talk,  she  keeps  all  those  for  company,  like  her  party-dresses. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  in  ^e  matter  of  home  courtesy  is  that  of 
the  adoption  of  tastefol  toilette  in  the  house.  Barely  it  is  more  important  that  we 
flhonld  look  well  to  those  who  love  us  the  best,  to  whom  we  are  the  most  indebted 
and  with  whom  the  main  portion  of  our  lives  is  passed,  than  that  we  should  be  attractive 
to  comparative  strangers,  and  to  those  with  whom  we  only  meet  for  the  pasmng  hour 
Tet  how  little  is  the  matter  considered  I  "  What  shall  I  wear  ?"  is  the  question  when 
we  are  going  out,  very  seldom  when  we  are  staying  at  home ;  anything  is  good  enough 
for  home ;  the  **  idea'*  of  dressing  for  dinner,  when  there  is  nobody  there  but  pa*  and 
the  boys  I  Very  likely  the  gentlemen  are  not  so  considerate  as  they  should  be  ;  they 
too  have  their  company  coats  and  society  manners  ;  but  a  good  example  on  the  other 
ade.might  work  wonders. 

Another  point  in  family  courtesy  is  that  of  the  members  treating  each  other  like 
lidies  and  gentlemen.  To  put  this  on  very  low  ground  indeed,  it  is  good  practice.  I 
like  to  see  a  brother  helping  his  sister  out  of  a  carriage  with  all  the  politeness  which 
could  possibly  be  shown  if  he  were  paying  his  addresses  to  her.  I  like  to  see  the  sister 
recdve  it  in  the  same  way,  freely  giving  her  hand,  with  a  smile  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment, taking  his  arm  and  accepting  his  attention  with  all  proper  grace.  I  like  to  see 
an  the  small  items  which  make  up  politeness  studiously  observed  on  both  sides,  and 
received  with  thanks.  There  may  be  affection  without  this  exhibition,  but  it  is  affec- 
tbn  of  a  very  boorish  description.  I  have  sat  at  table  with  a  family,  and  known  them 
to  like  each  other  very  much  indeed,  and  yet  they  took  liberties  such  as  they  would 
have  shrunk  from  doing  with  a  stranger.  They  blurted  out  what  they  thought  of  one 
anoth^  and*  of  their  friends  in  a  manner  that  was  no  doubt  perfectly  sincere,  but 
angularly  vulgar.  "  I  say,  Julie,  how  did  you  get  that  pimple  on  your  chin  ? — it  looks 
horrid  ugly !"  might  be  a  proper  inquiry,  and  the  comment  might  be  justified ;  but 
the  young  I  gentleman  who  addressed  the  observation  to  his  sister  would  not  have  done 
10  bad  he  been  her  visitor.  "  This  meat  is  done  to  cinders,"  might  be  true;  but  the  remark 
would  not  have  been  offered  so  fiatly  if  the  hostess  had  not  happened  to  be  mother. 
*'  My  dear,  if  you  have  forgotten  how  to  carve  that  bird,  you  had  best  pass  it  this 
way,**  may  be  a  good  suggestion  ;  but  Mrs.  Blandish  would  not  have  offered  it  to  her 
lord  before  she  was  married  to  him.  In  these  scenes  of  domestic  privacy  everybody 
teems  to  forget  that  anybody  else  has  feelings  that  may*be  wounded. 

Intrusive  inquiries  into  each  other's  business  is  also  very  discourteous  in  a  family. 
To  ask  questions  of  your  own  sister  when  it  is  plain  to  you  that  she  wishes  to  avoid 
giving  an  answer  is  not  only  exceedingly  rude,  but  unjustifiable.  Respect  the  rights 
of  others.  If  letters  be  received,  it  is  not  your  business  to  know  the  contents  ;  if  letters 
be  sent  oat,  their  purpose  is  nothing  to  you.  Of  course  in  many  oases  there  is  con- 
fidence, and  this  is  very  beautiful  and  should  be  cherished ;  but  where  such  confidence 
does  not  exist,  it  is  a  breach  of  good  manners  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  love  to  inter- 
meddle. 

I  hope,  my  dear  child,  I  have  not  been  too  prosy,  and  above  all  that  you  will  not 
constrae  anything  I  have  written  into  a  tefiection  upon  your  behaviour.  I  know  that 
in  yoor  home  the  courtesies  are  observed  ;  I  know  that  the  graces  are  not  banished  ; 
but  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  you  may  be  transplanted,  when  you  may 
have  a  home  of  your  own,  and  I  counsel  you  above  all  things  to  ventilate  that  home 
with  true  politeness. 

Always  your  own 

Dear  Old  Granny. 
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191.  "  BKBTON"  HOSHIKO  JACKET. 


THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  RECIPE-BOOK. 


To  FICKLE  Lemons  (excellent  with  Teal  cutiets).— logredients  :  Twelve  lemons,  salt,  one 
quart  of  vinegar,  two  ounces  of  mustard-Beed,  half -ounce  of  whole  pepper,  half -ounce  of  all- 
epioe,  half -ounce  of  ginger,  made  mustard.  Mode  :  Take  one  dozen  lemons ;  score  the  rind, 
but  do  not  cut  into  the  lemon  ;  rub  them  with  salt,  and  let  them  remain  two  days.  Boil  in 
one  quart  of  vinegar  two  ounces  of  muefard-seed,  half-ounce  of  whole  pepper,  half-ounee  of 
allspice,  half -ounce  of  ginger.  Let  this  simmer  for  ten  minutes ;  then  mix  one  desseri-spooii- 
ful  of  mustard  with  a  little  cold  vinegar  ;  put  all  together,  and  pour  over  the  lemons ;  tiien 
tie  them  down.    Cost,  2#. 

Scotch  Marmalade. — Ligredients  :  Seville  oranges,  sugar,  water.  Ck)st,  5d,  per  pound. 
Mode  :  Boil  Seville  oranges  whole  in  as  much  water  as  will  float  them,  imtil  the  rinds  can 
very  easily  be  pierced  with  the  head  of  a  pin  ;  cut  them  into  quarters,  and  take  out  the  pnlp  ; 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  oranges  (the  oranges  to  be  weighed  before  boiling 
them).  Put  the  sugar  over  night  into  a  pan,  with  half  a  pint  of  water  to  each  pound  of 
sugar.  In  the  morning  boil  the  sirup,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  oil ;  let  it  cool 
(almost  cold),  then  add  the  chips  and  pulp,  and  boil  it  (after  coming  to  the  boil)  twenty 
minutes. 

Sauce  Piquante. — Three  good  teaspooneful  of  mustard,  mixed  with  any  quantity  of 
cream  you  like,  three  small  young  onions,  and  a  little  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  and  a  little  vinegar. 

Sauce  fob  Roast  Goose. — One  tablespoonful  of  made  mustard,  half  teaspoonful  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  three  of  port-wine ;  when  mixed,  pour  this  hot  into  the  body  of  the  goose, 
before  sewing  it  up. 

Soup  in  Haste. — Chop  tolerably  fine  a  piece  of  lean  beef,  mutton,  or  veal ;  and  when 
partly  done,  add  a  small  carrot,  and  turnip  cut  in  slices,  half  ounce  of  celery,  the  white  part 
of  a  leek,  and  half  ounce  of  onion  ;  mince  all  together,  and  put  into  a  saucepan  with  three 
pints  of  cold  water ;  when  it  boils,  take  off  the  scum,  and  add  a  little  Ealt  and  pepper ;  boil 
half  an  hour.    It  may  be  strained  or  not,  as  liked,  and  catsup  added,  if  approved. 

Stewed  Beef. — Cut  as  much  beef  as  is  wanted,  scald  it,  and  take  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises  ;  arrange  a  layer  of  beef,  and  a  layer  of  large  onions  sliced ;  put  enough  water  to  cover 
it,  then  add  a  teacupful  of  catsup,  the  rind  of  lemon  shred  fine,  and  a  little  pounded  clove ; 
let  all  stew  gently  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  strain  it,  taking  off  all  the  fat,  and  thicken 
with  a  little  flour  and  butter  ;  serve  hot  with  sippets. 

Dormers. — To  one  pound  of  cold  meat,  half  pound  of  beef  suet,  quarter  pound  of  lice, 
well  boiled  in  wat^r ;  chop  the  meat  and  suet  small,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  a 
small  shalot ;  add  the  rice,  mix  well,  and  make  into  balls,  wash  over  with  egg,  and  fry  a 
nice  brown ;  serve  with  a  good  gravy.  If  the  meat  is  fat,  use  bread-orombs  instead  of  suet, 
and  with  veal  a  little  ham  or  tongue. 

Spice  for  Soupa — One  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  half  ounce  of  ground  oimiam<m,  half 
ounce  of  black  pepper,  half  ounce  of  nutmeg,  half  ounce  of  clove  p^per,  twenty  doves,  half 
ounce  of  mace,  quarter  ounce  of  Cayenne,  six  ounces  of  salt ;  pound  all  togedier,  aed  put 
into  a  bottle ;  cork  well. 

White  Soup. — Stew  four  turnips,  six  onions,  and  half  pound  of  ham  in  six  pints  of 
water ;  strain,  add  quarter  pound  of  vermicelli,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beaten  up  with  a 
pint  of  cream.  Do  not  boil  it  after  the  eggs  and  cream  are  in,  only  keep  stirring  it  till  thick 
enough. 


OUR  DRAWING-EOOM. 


NORA  wishes  to  lift  the  veil  of  mystexy,  to 
peer  into  the  secret  penetralia  of  the 
editorial  office,  and  to  know  all  about  we. 
The  inc(^;nito  must  not  yet  be  disclosed.  One 
day  we  may  gi^e  the  names  a  la  Spectator,  and 
ihow  who  it  is  that  solves  hard  riddles,  and  is 
not  to  be  overcome  by  deepest  questions ;  but 
for  the  present  we  must  say  naught. — Our  idea 
of  the  difference  between  a  fast  young  lady  and 
a  wild  one  is  this :  the  first  assumes  all  the  cava- 
Uer  airs  of  a  fast  man :  she  can  lide  to  cover; 
she  can  handle  a  rifle ;  she  is  never  oonfased  or 
abashed ;  her  talk  is  dashed  with  slang ;  and  her 
manners  are  assimilated  to  the  mess-room ;  she 
can  "chaff,"  play  billiards,  knows  all  about  the 
stables  and  the  kennel,  &c.  &c.  A  wild  girl,  on 
the  contrary,  is  more  of  a  hoyden,  very  reck- 
less, but  affecting  nothing,  skilled  in  nothing, 
highly  impressible,  passionate,  and  as  unbroken 
as  a  young  colt. — ^To  the  second  question,  what 
is  the  proper  age  for  a  young  lady  to  fall  in 
lovp,  no  answer  can  be  given.  The  urchin 
Cupid  hits  the  gold  at  all  ages,  from  sixteen 
to  sixty-six,— and  sometimes  before  and  after. 
We  should  think  that  girls — always  supposing 
that  they  are  not  heiresses,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  term  indefinitely — would  be  most 
sought  after  between  the  age  of  seventeen  and  . 
four-and-twenty. — Our  reason  for  not  answering 
the  questions  of  your  friend  is,  that  they  have 
never  come  into  our  hands.  If  your  friend  will 
be  kind  enough  to  repeat  them,  we  will  answer 
them  at  once. 

AKOTHSB    DIBAFFODfTED   SUBSCBIBER.  —  TVe 

hope  you  will  soon  change  your  signature ;  the 
omission  to  which  you  refer  will  shc»ily  be  sup- 
plied, and  your  suggestions  with  regard  to  it 
shall  have  our  best  attention. 

Eatarira.—  The  Italian  Grammar  published 
by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  k  Galpin,  La  Belle 
Banvage-yard,  Ludgate-hill,  is  specially  designed 
for  self-instruction. 

A.  W.— "We  should  advise  you  to  avoid  the 
society  of  the  gentleman,  and  by  no  means  to 
accept  a  present  from  him. 

Av  Akxiodb  SiaiSB  would  be  grateful  to  some 
move  expeiieinoed  sister  for  hex  opinion  on  the 
use  of  dfl|iiU>tonM. 


SsYEBAL  SuBSCBiBEBS,  addressing  us  on  the 
question  of  corsets,  are  respectfully  referred  to 
the  pages  of  the  EnglUhwoman's  Domestic  Ma- 
gaeine,  where  an  animated  controversy  is  being 
maintained  on  the  subject.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, deprive  our  readers  of  the  following  vMr" 


oeau: 


AN  enigma:  for  the  ladies. 


A  bony  monster,  gaunt  and  slim. 
Oft  seen  without  a  head  or  limb, — 
I  on  the  fair  securely  prey. 
And  hecatombs  of  victims  slay. 
I  steal  the  maiden^s  rosy  hue. 
And  dim  her  eyes  of  heavenly  blue  ; 
Distort  her  form,  corrupt  her  breath, 
And  leave  her  to  disease  and  death. 
Insidiously  I  work  her  ill. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  she  loves  me  stm. 
And  clasps  me  to  her  bosom  white, 
Where  oft  I  lie  concealed  from  sight, 
And  eat  her  beauty  like  the  moth ; 
Tet,  the  poor  maiden,  nothing  loth, 
The  more  she  is  by  me  oppress*d. 
The  closer  folds  me  to  her  breast. 


Ladies,  if  this  be  truth,  indorse  it — 
Prize  health,  and  throw  away  your  COBSIT. 

J.  N.  L. 

Among  the  articles  of  lady*s  dress,  however, 
one  oi  some  importance  is  a  comfortable  and 
good-fitting  stay ;  which  may  not  only  give  grace 
and  elegance  to  the  figure,  but  improve  the  fit 
of  a  dress.  Messrs.  Thomson  have  just  patented 
the  new  Glove-fitting  Corset,  and  the  report  of 
it  is  that  it  "  truly  deserves  its  name,  and  oan- 
not  be  too  highly  recommended.'* 

BOBABBL.— We  aoeept  your  striiHnrea  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  a|id  feel  con- 
fident that  you  will  soon  agree  with  us,  and  the 
great  majority  of  our  correspondents,  that  the 
change  is  a  change  for  the  better. 

Mabqate  Babt  asks  two  very  silly  question!. 
She  wants  to  know  whether  it  is  right  for  a 
gentleman  to  look  wicked :  of  course  it  is  not. 
Nobody  ought  to  look  wicked — or  be  wicked, 
which  is  still  worse.  Aa  to  marrying  an  aunt's 
husband,  it  is  quite  illegaL 
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Andante.— Different  regimeni  tnit  different 
constitutions.  One  person  may  take  a  long 
walk  before  breakfast,  and  feel  invigorated  by 
the  exercise,  while  another  would  be  faint  and 
sick  ;  hence  the  difficulty  of  indiscriminate  pi«^ 
scribing.  To  practise  singing,  or  even  to  sing, 
immediately  after  a  meal  is  decidedly  bad. 
Some  of  our  great  public  singers  make  a  rule 
not  to  eat  within  four  hours  of  the  time  at 
which  they  are  to  appear  en  scene.  We  should 
recommend  Andante  to  try  half-an-hour't  prac- 
tice fasting,  before  breakfast ;  if  it  does  not 
disagree  with  her,  then  early  morning  practice 
will  doubtless  be  greatly  beneficial;  if  other- 
wise, let  her  take  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  thin 
tariine  before  commencing.  An  egg  beat  up 
with  a  glass  of  sherry,  at  eleven,  is  excellent 
support  to  the  voice. 

Mabtha. — The  advertisement  to  which  yon 
allude  has  appeared  frequently  in  the  columns 
of  the  Times^  but  we  have  no  idea  how  the  un- 
manageable yoxmg  people  are  controlled.  Punch 
had  an  imaginary  sketch  of  the  regimen  adopted. 
For  a  rude  obstinate  boy  of  five  years  old,  it 
was  the  application  of  an  exceedingly  well-made 
birch ;  in  that  of  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  it 
was  persuasion  in  a  ticket  for  the  coxmty  baU. 
In  the  Times  the  other  day  appeared  the  follow- 
ing :  *'  Unmanageable  MUitaiy  Candidates  ren- 
dered perfectly  docile  in  three  months  by  a 
veteran  officer  of  the  army,  provided  their  con- 
stitutions will  stand  his  peculiar  system  of  train- 
ing. References  to  parents  of  pupils  whom  he 
has  trained. — Address,  Cat-o*-nine-tails,  Post- 
office,  Southsea." 

A  Correspondent  says :  "  Not  lost,  but  gone 
before,**  is  certainly  not  in  the  Holy  Bible.  (like 
the  words,  **  He  tempers  the  wind  to  the  i^om 
lamb  :'*  people  unaccustomed  to  much  study  of 
the  Scriptures  grow  to  believing  such  passages 
are  there. )  In  a  poem  in  Sacred  Poetry  the  words 
occur  at  the  end  of  each  stanza.  The  writer 
is  unknown,  so  one  cannot  trace  whether  these 
lines  are  the  criginal  dource  of  the  words.  The 
first  verse  runs  thus : 

"  Say  why  should  friendship  grieve  for  those 
Who  safe  arrive  on  Canaan's  shore  : 
Beleased  from  all  their  hurtful  foes — 
They  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before. 


*i 


Thi  enigma  letter  H  has  been  often,  but  er- 
roneously, ascribed  to  Byron.  The  real  author 
was  Miss  Catharine  Fanshawe.  She  wrote  it  at 
the  Deep  Dene,  where  a  friend  of  Miss  Mitford*s 
*'  well  remembers  her  coming  down  to  breakfast 
with  it  one  morning,  her  impression  being  that 
she  had  just  written  it." 


Violet. — A  good  hand  is  certainly  one  of  the 
chief  points  of  beauty,  and  well-kq)t  nails  are 
essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  hand.  Keep  them 
nicely  trimmed,  evezUy  cut,  sa  as  best  to  ex- 
hibit their  natural,  but  not  unnatural,  length. 
To  whiten  the  nails  the  following  wash  ii  lug- 
gested :  Diluted  sulphuric  add  two  drachma ; 
tincture  of  myrrh  one  drachm  ;  spring-water 
four  ounces;  mix.  First  cleanse  with  white 
soap,  and  then  dip  the  fingers  into  the  mixturei 

Florence  Cecilia  would  be  glad  if  any  one 
of  our  correspondents  would  name  the  autiior 
of  the  following  lines : 

"  Why  are  your  young  hearts  sad,  O  beautiful 
children  of  morning  ? 
Why  do  your  young  eyes  gaze  so  timidlj 
over  the  sea  f* 

Orittt. — ^The  Fashion-plates  in  our  periodi- 
cal are  coloured  by  hand,  but  the  work  is  done 
by  Puisian  artists. 

Charitt. — ^We  are  entirely  of  your  opinion; 
we  never  oould,  and  never  wish  to,  see  the  comic 
side  of  inhumanity.  Rowland  Hill  used  to  s^y 
he  would  give  little  for  a  man's  religion  whose 
dog  was  not  the  better  for  it.  We  see  nothing 
**  absurd,**  but  much  that  is  very  creditable,  in 
the  institution  of  the  Temporary  Home  for  lost 
and  starving  Dogs  (HoUingworth- street,  St. 
James*s-road,  HoUoway,  K.).  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  has  well  said  :  "  I  cannot  understand  that 
morality  which  excludes  ftnimAU  from  human 
sympathy,  or  releases  man  from  the  debt  and 
obligation  he  owes  to  them.**  By  the  regula- 
tions, any  dog  found  and  brought  to  the  Home, 
if  applied  for  by  the  owner,  will  be  given  up  to 
its  master  upon  payment  of  the  expenses  of  its 
keep.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  finding  lost  or 
starving  dogs  in  the  street,  at  a  distance  from 
their  own  residences,  are  recommended  to  ar- 
range with  some  poor  person,  for  a  specified 
remuneration,  to  convey  them  either  to  the 
Home  itself,  or  to  a  receiving  house.  If  it 
be  not  probable  that  the  lady  or  gentleman  will 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  when  the  person  re- 
turns with  the  printed  certificate  from  the 
keeper,  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  the  person 
see  the  stipulated  reward  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  respectable  tradesman  on  the  spot,  or  a 
railroad  porter,  or  a  park-keeper,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  be  told  that  when  he  brings  the 
certificate  to  the  holder  of  the  money  it  will  be 
given  to  him.  The  lady  or  gentleman  mi^t 
receive  the  certificate  by  leaving  a  ready-ad- 
dressed envelope  with  the  person  who  kindly 
undertakes  to  give  the  bearer  d  the  dog  his 
reward.  The  money  should  on  no  account  be 
given  to  the  bearer  of  the  dog  beforehand. 
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HorsruL. — A  contemporary  makei  tlie  fol- 

lowing  iQggestion,  whioh  we  stronglj  reoom- 

mend  to  your  attention :  "Plain  needlework 

ahonld  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  aoeom- 

pHifament  for  ererj  joong  woman  abont  to 

beeome  a  wife;  and  I  think  that  no  one,  at 

least  In  the  humbler  stations  of  life,  should  be 

allowed  to  many  until  she  has  made  and  cut 

oat  with  her  own  hands  a  shirt  for  her  intended 

hnsbaiid,  whioh  he  himself  oonfeHes  to  be  a 

good  fit.     This  would  advance  the  cause  of 

needlework,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a 

wholesome  bar  to  many  an  imprudent  marriage. 

But,  say  some,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 

a  home-made  shirt  fit  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

wearer.    This  generally  means,  that  if  a  shirt 

is  not  mtuie  to  fit,  it  will  very  sddom  fit  after 

it  is  made.     Now  tell  me  why  should  not  a 

home-made  shirt  fit?     I  oan  tell  you  why  it 

does  not** 

T.  F.  W.— As  to  lovers*  quarrels  cementing 
true  Affection,  we  do  not  believe  it.  Ask  Bomeo 
—your  Bomeo — ^what  he  thinks  about  it.  Shun 
a  quarrel  as  you  would  the  plague. 

*'  The  tears  ciqaieious  beauty  loves  to  shed. 
The  pouting  Hp,  the  suUen,  silent  tongue, 
May  wake  the  impassioned  lover*s  tender 
dread 
And  touch  the  spring  that  clasps  his  soul 
so  strong. 
But,  ah !  beware,  the  gentle  power  too  long 
Will  not  endure  the    frown    of  angry 
strife; 
He  shuns  contention  and  the  gloomy  throng 
Who  blast  the  joys  of  calm  domestic  life, 
And  flies  when  Discord  shakes  her  brand  with 
quarrels  rife.'* 

Julia  (Meopham). — ^Honestly  we  cannot,  as 
•ome  old  ladies  say,  "  abide**  Mr.  Martin  Tupper. 
We  are  aware  that  our  opinion  is  traversed  by 
the  fact  that  edition  after  edition  is  asked  for ; 
and  who  can  fight  against  the  author  of  a  hun- 
dred l^ons,  even  of  books  ?  In  cloth  buckram 
they  may  be ;  but  there  they  are — a  hard  fact 
to  encounter,  and  not  one  agreeable  to  the  ad- 
vene critic  to  contemplate.  More  than  fifty 
editions  have  been  printed  here,  and  about  5000 
copies  are  annually  sold,  we  believe.  And  Mr. 
Tupper  is  also  as  largely  patronised  in  the  United 
States,  for  more  than  half  a  million  copies  have 
been  there  disposed  of.  One  comfort  about  the 
matter  is,  that  if  his  works  are,  as  we  think, 
intolerable  rubbish,  yet  they  are  harmless,  and 
will  hurt  no  reader,  gentle  or  simple.  And  this 
cannot  be  said  of  much  that  is  well  written  and 
of  high  merit  as  far  as  style  and  composition  go. 


JK88-A-BXLLK. — Quite  undeserved,  we  can  well 
imagine ;  indeed,  you  rate  us  so  roundly  before 
we  have  given  an  opinion  on  the  matter  in  whioh 
you  have  been  so  badly  used,  that  we  can  well 
understand  how  careful  you  must  be  not  to 
ofiTend  when  graver  reasons  supervene.  We 
have,  at  your  request,  examined  the  term  "ter- 
magant,** which  was  applied  to  you ;  and  here 
you  have  it,  as  learnedly  as  if  the  Theban  had 
been  at  your  beck  and  ei^  In  the  Italian  they 
have  tervaganUy  trtvigcmte  ;  in  old  French  tervo- 
ffonL  Ritson  suggests  its  derivation  from  the 
Latin,  ter,  thrice,  and  Mtporv,  to  turn  round— a 
very  ancient  ceremony  in  magical  incantatioiis. 
(Thus,  in  the  classical  pastime  of  blind-man*s 
buff,  we  have  at  the  end  of  the  adjuration  to 
the  b.  m.,  **  Turn  round  three  times  and  catch 
whom  you  may.**)  He  supposes  termagant  to 
be  a  cormption  of  tervagant,  just  as  cormorant 
is  corrupted  from  corvorant,  and  malmsey  from 
malvoisie  or  malvesie.  Ugo  Fosoolo  says  :  *'  Tri- 
vagante,  whom  the  predecessors  of  Ariosto  always 
couple  with  Apollino,  is  really  Diana  Trivia, 
the  sister  of  the  classical  Apollo,  whose  worsh^, 
and  the  lunar  services  it  demanded,  had  been 
always  preserved  among  the  Scythians.*'  Ac- 
cording to  Paniszi,  Trivagante  is  the  Moon, 'or 
Diana,  or  Hecate,  "wandering  under  three 
names.**  Others  have  it  thus  :  It  is  an  imagin- 
ary being,  supposed  by  the  Crusaders — who  con- 
founded Mahometans  with  pagans— to  be  a 
Mahometan  deity.  This  imaginary  personage 
was  introduced  into  early  English  plays  and 
moralities,  and  was  represented  as  of  a  most 
violent  oharaoter,  so  that  a  ranting  actor  might 
always  ai^>ear  to  advantage  in  it.  Henoe  Ham- 
let says  of  (me  too  extravagant,  '*!  would  have 
such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant.'* 
To  your  other  question :  reasonable  chastisement 
it  is,  so  the  authorities  say,  in  the  prerogative 
of  your  lord  and  master  to  administer. 

YouNO  Wife. — You  complain  of  your  husband 
being  fretful  and  capricious.  Be  very  kind  to 
him  then,  and  do  not  permit  any  return  of  un- 
kindness  for  unldndness  ;  he  will  be  well  enough 
soon,  I  daresay.  As  to  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment you  ask  us  to  describe,  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  opposite  to  the  melancholic,  and 
may  be  described  as  follows  :  Marked  by  con- 
siderable power  in  the  circulation,  a  strong  and 
frequent  pulse,  firm  flesh,  plump  figure,  smooth 
and  fair  skin,  ruddy  complexion,  soft  and  light 
hair,  and  light  eyes ;  there  is  great  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility, ready  memory,  lively  imagination, 
cheerfulness,  and  a  love  of  most  pleasures ;  its 
diseases  are  generally  violent  and  inflammatofy. 
The  English,  as  a  race,  are  good  examples  of  this 
temperament. 
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PoinKA.— Unlen  nutiked  bj  the  higheit  ta- 
lent, you  must  not  delude  younelf  bj  hoping 
for  payment  from  the  magarinei  for  your  at- 
temptf  at  yenification ;  payment  enough  it  is 
uiually  oonmdered  for  outidden  to  have  their 
TenoB  pat  in  type,  for  that  meani  that  they 
haye  been  selected  from  many  tens  and  hun- 
dreds. 

Ym&taIm — ^Deaths  and  accidents  from  fire  are 
indeed  Yery  fearfol,  from  their  frequency  and 
awe-inspiring  nature.  We  cannot  comprehend 
why  more  is  not  done,  in  small  towns  and  ham- 
lets, for  the  prevention  and  extinguishing  of  fire* 
Much  is  done  by  the  life-boats  round  our  coast 
to  help  stranded'yessels  and  drowning  men  and 
women ;  little  is  done  by  fire-engines  and  es- 
capes for  burning  houses  and  suffocated  people. 
From  our  own  experience,  we  know  that  for 
about  150/.  a  place  may  supply  itself  with  fire- 
engin  e  and  escape  and  gear  complete,  handy  to 
move  and  not  di£Scult  to  work,  and  which  might 
probably  be  the  means  of  saving  in  a  few  years 
twenty  times  its  cost,  besides  lives  and  limbs  in- 
valuable. As  to  the  exact  question  you  ask,  we 
reply :  Think  first  of  your  household,  and  then 
oi  your  household  goods.  In  reference  to  your 
further  remarks,  listen  to  Mr.  Braid  wood,  whom 
all  England  mourned  as 

"  an  honest  man 
Doing  his  duty.'* 

He  said  that  no  master  of  a  house  ought  to  go 
to  bed  without  seeing  that  there  are  some  vessels 
filled  with  water  ready  for  action  in  case  of  fire. 
*'  When  no  such  precaution  has  been  adopted, 
whenever  the  bare  possibility  of  fire  has  not  been 
entertained,  when  no  attention  has  ever  been 
paid  to  the  subject,  and  no  provision  made  for 
it,  the  inhabitants  are  generally  so  alarmed  and 
confused  that  the  danger  is  probably  over,  by 
their  property  being  burned  to  the  ground,  be- 
fore they  can  sufficiently  recollect  themselves  to 
render  any  effective  assistance.  In  most  cases 
of  fire,  the  people  in  whose  premises  it  occurs 
are  thrown  into  what  may  be  called  a  state  of 
temporary  derangement,  and  seem  to  be  actu- 
ated only  by  a  desire  of  muscular  movement,  no 
matter  to  what  purpose  their  exertions  are  di- 
rected. Persons  may  often  be  seen  toiling  like 
galley-slaves  at  operations  which  a  moments 
reflection  would  show  were  utterly  useless.  I 
have  seen  tables,  chairs,  and  every  article  of 
furniture  that  would  pass  through  a  window 
three  or  four  stories  high,  dashed  into  the  street, 
even  when  the  fire  had  barely  touched  the  tene- 
ment. On  one  occasion  /  saw  crockerywart 
thrown  from  a  window  on  the  third  floor," 


GsBUiDnn. — Your  f  name  frequently  oeeun^ 
in  romantic  poetiy.  'the  heroine  of  the  Esrl  of 
Buirey's  poetry  was  called  Geraldine,  and  thi 
lady  whose  name  suggested  the  handsome  wor4 
was  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald.  After  thiiiM 
name  was  adopted  as  a  feminine  cognomai 
and  has  been  |used  oftentimes  in  verse,  beiB| 
now  classed  under  the  head  of  romantic  titles. 

A  Ck>RRiSFOirDEHT  sends  the  following  fng 
ment: 

A  F^ndmian  one  day  to  a  wine-merehant*B  wen^ 
Some  old  wine  to  inspect  with  a  friend ; 

With,  the  sample  delighted,  he  gave  his  oonient 
That  the  merchant  *'  twelve  bottles*"  shanli 
send. 

Said  his  friend,  who  was  English,  "Th&tiiDol 
the  way 

That  an  order  like  that  is  expressed  ; 
Were  I  in  your  place,  I  should  certainly  say 

That  to  use  the  word  *  dozen*  is  best." 

"Ah  me !"  cried  the  Frenchman,  *' I  see  wbsi 
you  mean ; 

To  have  such  a  friend  I*m  in  luck : 
You  ask  me,  my  friend,  if  the  time  I  have  seen,-* 

I  think  that  a 'dozen*  has  struck!**     J.  EL 

CuisiNiSRB.— French   cookeiy   and  Englid 
cookeiy.    Through  all  the  world  French  eookei: 
is  renowned,  and  justly  so.    That  cookeiy  i 
such  as  you  get  at  the  Caf6  Biche,  Trois  Fr^ra 
Maison  Dor6e,  Philippe's,  or  the  table-d1i6tes  o 
the  Hfttel  du  Louvre,  the  Grant  Hotel,  Meurice^i 
and   other  principal   hotels  and   restaoianta 
Taking  like  for  like,  however,  we  vezy  much  quea 
tion  whether  there  is  not  as  good  cookery  ha% 
as  in  France.    When  you  have  dined  weQ  iA 
Paris,  remember  that  you  have  had  the  b^ 
that  France  can  produce  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cuisine  of  large  estab* 
lishments  and  the  upper  ten  thousand  of  the 
country,    there   is   very   little   good    cookery 
throughout    La   Belle   France.    Put  on  their 
trial  French  cookery  institutions,  as  established 
in  the  provinces,  and  then  see  what  verdict  a 
jury  of  coimoisseurs  would  give.    For  ourselves 
we  have  had,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  many  a  b&d 
dinner  at  the  country  hotels,  and  at  the  coiintry 
houses  of  French  gentlemen,  and  have  to  own 
that  from  the  moment  we  became  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  the  Gallic  private  cuisine,  we 
never  afterwards  ventured  to  utter  a  word  to 
our  cara  sposa  that  should  imply  a  preference  for 
their  bouHUm  to  even  our  pea-soup. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

60  KSAB  AKD  YET  SO  FAB. 

THE  qaestion  addressed  by  the  joxmg  Herr  to  Minna  was  simple  enough,  but  it 
caused  some  perturbation  in  the  breast  of  his  ward.  Minna  wheeled  ronnd 
qaicklj,  and,  catching  Otto's  eye,  nodded,  smiled,  and  signed  to  him  to  hasten. 
Bot  what  was  this  ?  Though  he  came  on  fast  enough,  the  gentleman,  instead  of 
enieriDg  the  open  wicket,  passed  on  with  a  ceremoniously  polite  salutation,  and 
before  Minna  could. say  a  word,  was  gone!  At  first  she  stood  motionless,  staring 
»fter  him.  What  could  he  mean?  What  had  happened?  Could  she  unwittingly 
We  said  or  done  anything  to  offend  him  ?  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes  suffused 
^tii  tears,  when,  with  a  sigh,  and  a  feeling  of  mortified  bewilderment,  she  turned  to 
r^mne  mechanically  her  task  of  tying -up  flowers.  Nothing  could  she  say,  though  she 
tned  hard.  Not  a  word  came,  and  her  brain  refused  to  suggest  any.  Meanwhile  a 
carious  expression  had  come  into  the  face  of  her  companion,  who  had  until  now  been 
silently  making  his  observations  on  the  incident. 

"  Mmna,"  he  said  at  length,  "  what  ails  thy  friend  ?   Have  you  and  he  quarrelled  ?" 
No  indeed — O  no  I    I  am  sure  I  cannot  have  said  anything  to  annoy  him ;  and  I 
can  imagine  no  cause  for  such  singular  behaviour.    Such  ceremoniousness  is  utterly 
^""Accountable  in  a  friend  such  as  Otto.    It  really  pains  me — more  than  I  can  say." 

"It  does  seem  singular,  surely.    Eude  even,  I  would  say  !" 

"  I  wish  I  knew— I  wish  I  knew !" 

"  What  ?" 

"  What  it  was  that  made  Otto  Mfiller  pass  by  like  that.  /  cannot  have  said  or  done 
anything— no,  that  is  impossible  !  I  would  not  offend  him  for  the  world — one  I  have 
known  from  childhood.    He  is  very  tiresome !"  she  added  pettishly. 

"  Suppose,  Minna,  that  you  did  not  squeeze  up  those  poor  flowers  so  tight  ?  They 
We  no  room  to  breathe,  poor  things." 

Hinna  was  not  thinking  of  the  flowers.  She  impatiently  untied  them,  then  stood 
^^'•ight,  gadog  speculatively  before  her. 
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"  I  wish  I  could  find  oat  what  ailed  him,"  the  said,  with  such  a  wifitfol  look  ud 
sigh  that  her  cousin  fairly  laughed. 

"  What  matters  it,  little  cousin  ?    He  is  not  worth  so  much  thought,  I  am  snTe."* 

*^  It  seems  so  to  you  who  do  not  know  him,  but  with  me  it  is  different  One  does 
not  like  to  offend  old  friends  like  him." 

'*  Naturally,"  assented  the  Herr  Staatsanwalt. 

Minna  sighed  again.  But  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  cousin's  mirthful  ejes,  it 
occurred  to  her  that  he  might  perhaps  misinterpret  her  friendly  anxiety.  Sbe 
coloured,  while  resolving  to  say  no  more  upon  the  subject. 

"Well,  there  is  no  use  in  thinking  of  it,"  t^e  said  with  immense  nnconoeD. 
"  Now,  before  we  go  in,  just  tell  me  why  it  is  there  is  such  a  mystery  about  jw 
bride." 

"  Well,  Minna,  it  was  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  on  her  part  towards  a  fonner  lorer. 
to  whom  she  was,  or  fancied  herself,  in  some  degree  bound.    She  told  me  the  wbola 
story,  with  the  exception  of  the  gentleman's  name,  and  I,  respecting  her  honomible 
scruples,  never  sought  to  know  it.    Some  years  ago,  before  she  and  I  met,  sbe  spat 
some  time  at  a  country  place,  where  she  was  thrown  very  much  into  the  societj  of  a 
young  man — her  inferior,  I  could  infer,  in  position,  in  education,  in  mind,— bat  aa 
impulsive,  ardent,  generous  fellow  enough,  and  handsome.    They  had  some  taiftei  in 
common,  and,  as  I  have  said,  were  veiy  much  together;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  young  man  fell  in  love — which  was  very  natural — and  his  affection  was,  m  a 
measure,  returned.    Not  indeed  to  the  extent  they  both  at  the  time  believed,  for  in 
their  inexperience  of  life  they  mistook  this  youthful  fancy  for  a  deep-seated  passioD, 
which  it  is  quite  plain  it  was  not — at  least  on  the  lady's  part,  and  hardly,  I  believe,  on 
the  gentleman*B  either. 

"  The  parents  of  the  young  lady,  on  learning  the  state  of  the  case,  objected  tiffm^j 
to  a  betrothal  between  their  child  and  one  whom  they  looked  upon  as  her  mfeiior. 
The  young  people,  however,  prevailed,  and  became  privately  betrothed,  the  &ct  being 
known  only  to  the  lady's  parents.  Hardly  was  this  done  when  the  war- panic  broke 
out,  and  the  lover,  in  common  with  so  many  others  of  our  young  men,  was  sonunoned 
to  Berlin  to  go  through  his  military  service.  Like  a  fine  manly  fellow,  he  wrote  at 
once  to  his  betrothed,  bidding  her  farewell,  and  freeing  her  from  her  engagement 
It  would  be  imfair  and  ungenerous,  he  said,  to  keep  her  bound,  during  years  of  absence, 
to  one  who  had  never  been  worthy  of  her.  But  if,  on  his  return,  he  found  her  tne 
to  him,  the  devotion  of  his  life  would  prove  his  love  and  gratitude." 

**  Noble  fellow !  fine  fellow !"  Minna  cried,  with  sparkling,  glistening  eyes  and 
heightened  colour.  The  story  reminded  her  so  strongly  of  one  long,  long  fyniBar. 
"  But  she  did  not  accept  such  an  offer  ? — she  wrote  to  tell  him  so ;  to  assose  him  of 
her  constancy  and  truth  ?" 

"You  forget,  child,"  her  cousin  said,  rather  drily,  "  what  I  already  stated,  tliat  Ae 
had  never  really  been  in  love  with  him.  Already  even,  to  her  dismay,  had  she  begon 
to  perceive  the  error  into  which  her  inexperience  had  led  her.  She  did  accept  tbe 
offer.  That  is,  she  left  the  letter  unanswered  ;  and  the  young  man,  of  course,  nndtf- 
stood  her  silence." 

"  Poor  fellow !  poor  young  heart !" 

"  Minna,  you  are  as  full  of  nonsense  as  any  dreaming  school- girL  DonH  I  tell  jon 
she  really  did  not  love  him  ?" 

"But  he  believed  she  did,"  said  Minna  with  a  sigh.  "And  O,  dear  cousin,  only 
think  how  he  must  have  felt  the  readiness  of  her  desertion !" 

"  Well,  well,  child ;  I  know.  But  if  you  interrupt  me  so  I  shall  nerer  finish  my 
story.    Soon  after  this,  I  went  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Wildbad,  and  there  it  was  th^t 
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I  nMt— my  sweet  bride.  Bat  you  will  tmderstand,  Minna,  how  it  was  that,  so  long  as 
tiie  yonng  soldier  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  oomee  of  events,  we  iAionld  wish  our 
^igtgement  to  remain  private.*' 

''Wen?  And  the  end,  Bndolph?  What  of  the  poor  joimg soldier ?  Ishestill 
atBeriin?" 

"  Ko ;  qnite  recently  he  retomed  home.  It  was  of  that  I  was  thinking  when  yon 
spoke  of  the  recent  return  of  your  high-stilted  friend  the  Herr  Mailer.  He  returned ; 
and  his  first  act  of  freedom  was,  of  course,  to  proceed  to  Aachen — " 

"  To  Aachen  !**  hurst  from  Minna's  lips ;  and  her  face  became  pale  as  death,  and  dxe 
stretched  oat  her  hands  as  if  falling. 

"  Why,  Minna  diild,  what  is  this  ?"  cried  her  cousin  in  alarm,  and  he  hastily  pot 
his  arm  round  her. 

*^17o,  no !  I  am  not  ili.  I  will— pray  finish  your  ^tory,  Rudolph,  pray  I**  In  her 
Station  she  dasped  his  hand  entreatingly. 

"Why — but  come  in  first,  Minna.    You  are  really  ill." 

^*No,  no  ;  finish  first.    Here,  please.** 

"  WeU,  I  hare  little  more  to  teU.  You  may  eren  imagine  the  end.  60  he  bade  her 
fareweU,  and  went  away.    Why,  Minna  f* 

€H)e  had  freed  herself  from  his  arm  and  stood  before  him,  her  cheeks  now  crimson, 
her  eyes  strangely  bri^.  Her  breath  came  thick  and  short,  and  when  she  spoke,  did 
not  rise  abore  a  whisper. 

"  Budolph,  is  not  your  bride  my  cousin.  Bertha  AHren  of  Aachen  ?** 

"  O,  that  is  wliat  you  are  at  ?    You  have  guessed.    Bat  how  ?    Tdl  me,  Minna — " 

**  Supper  has  been  on  the  table  this  half -hour,**  broke  in  the  voiee  of  the  Aunt 
Trina  from  the  open  window.  **  You  two  will  just  come  in  at  once,  if  you  do  not  wiab 
to  starve  me  and  yourselves.  Oome  at  once,  Minna.  Gome,  dear  Herr  Staatsan- 
▼alt.'* 

*^  We  come,  Fran  Trina,**  said  the  gentleman,  who  really  was  anxious  to  get  his 
cooflin  in  out  of  the  damp  night-air,  for  the  sun  had  long  set  and  the  dew  was  fidling. 
«  Come,  Minna  I** 

She  went  in,  and  during  ihe  rest  of  the  evening  was  very  silent  and  abstracted. 
There  was  in  her  face  a  bewildered  look ;  she  sat  and  moved  as  one  in  a  dream. 
'"What  ailed  Otto  this  evening  ?    Was  not  the  riddle  solved  now  ?** 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  TBA-PABTT  AT  TOE  HOUBB  OF  THE  FBAU  DOCTORINK  MULLSB. 

The  coming  of  the  vastly  amiable  Herr  Staatsanwalt  was  ever  the  signal  for  an 
exchange  of  hospitalities  amongst  the  good  folk  of  Bergheim. — Scarce  was  he  arrived 
when  up  came  the  Frau  Doctorinn  to  invite  him  and  his  relatives  to  a  tea-party  for 
next  evening. 

The  Aunt  Trina,  who  always  liked  to  be  ready  in  good  time,  sailed  into  the  saal  in 
grand  toilette  at  ten  minutes  past  three  precisely.  To  be  sure,  the  guests  were  invited 
for  half-past  four ;  but  what  of  that  ?  There  was  nothing  the  dear  old  soul  enjoyed 
more  than  to  sail  about  the  house,  to  the  intense  admiration  of  the  servants,  in  all 
the  glory  of  a  dress  of  the  richest  black  brocade,  a  beautiful  cap  of  soft,  valuable  old 
lace,  and  the  old-fashioned  diamond  brooch,  cross,  and  ear  rings — the  marriage-gift  of 
the  defunct  Herr  Reinick.  Besides,  had  she  not  to  rout  up  the  loitering  Minna,  whom 
she  found,  book  in  hand,  in  her  favourite  seat  by  the  window,  reading,  or  dreaming, 
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quite  obUvious  of  the  party  ?    Had  ahe  not  to  send  out  to  the  oidiaid  to  tdl  tiie  so 
leas  procraatinating  Herr  Staataanwalt  that  it  waa  fall  time  to  dress  ?    Had  she  not  to 
bnstle  about  then,  from  Minna*s  door  to  the  Herr  Staataanwalt's  door,  reminding  them       I 
constantly  how  little  time  there  was  to  spare,  and  inquiring  erery  three  minutes  or  lo 
if  they  were  not  ready  yet  ?    Yes,  she  had  to  bestir  herself  well,  else  the  whok  party       ' 
would  surely  not  have  been  dressed  and  ready  to  set  out  just  five  minutes  before  tk       *. 
half -hour.    Ah  I  there  is  nothing  like  being  in  good  time. 

Early  as  it  was,  when  they  arrived  they  found  nearly  all  the  guests  aasembled— to      \ 
eager  were  all  to  commence  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.    In  the  outer  sail  was  tbe 
hostess,  with  all  the  elder  ladies,  and  as  many  of  the  elder  gentlemen  as  had  ctred  to 
come.    Here  the  Aunt  Trina  remained,  while  Minna  and  her  cousin  passed  into  tke 
spacious  apartment  devoted  to  the  young  people.    Here  a  chorus  of  gay  voices  gieetod 
them,  and  invited  them,  without  delay,  to  join  in  the  game  being  carried  on  with  m 
immense  amount  of  laughter  and  jokes.    While  Minna  slipped  in  between  two  of  her 
friends,  the  Herr  Staataanwalt  contrived  to  secure  a  seat  beside  pretty  Bose  Holler, 
with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms.    Away  with  gravity  now !    The  ddj 
effort  of  the  learned  Herr  Staataanwalt  was  to  prove  how  gay  and  mirthful  he  coold      i 
be  on  such  occasions  as  the  present.    Indeed  he  waa  quite  the  life  and  soul  of  ibe 
party  from  the  moment  of  hia  arrival.    So  very  witty  and  agreeable  and  fasdniting 
did  he  make  himself,  that  more  than  one  little  maiden  felt  tempted  to  envy  the  udood-      j 
scions  Minna  the  blessed  lot  in  store  for  her  as  the  wife  of  the  learned,  handsome, 
vastly-amiable  Herr  Staataanwalt  ZabeL 

Other  guests  dropped  in,  card-tables  were  formed  in  the  outer  saal,  and  with  etch 
addition  to  the  merry  circle  within,  the  merriment  seemed  to  increase.  But— Otto 
MQller  came  not.  This,  of  course,  was  Minna's  **  but" — who  else  felt  so  much  inte^ 
eat  in  Otto's  coming  or  stajring  ?  Minna,  it  must  be  owned,  had  secretly  counted  oa 
meeting  him  at  his  aunt's  tea-party,  and  perhaps  learning, — O  yea !  he  would  moit 
probably  tell  her — ^why  it  was  he  had  been  a  stranger  since  the  arrival  of  tiie  Herr 
Staataanwalt.  At  first,  it  is  true,  she  had  believed  he  kept  away  because  he  shrank 
from  encountering  his  successful  rival ;  so  likewise  did  she  explidn  the  singularity  of 
his  behaviour  on  the  previous  evening.  But  reflection  told  her  this  could  hardly  be, 
for  had  not  the  very  name  of  the  Herr  Zabel  seemed  quite  new  to  him  ?  To  be  sore, 
he  had  asked  some  curious  questions,  and  had  betrayed  some  emotion  when  informed 
of  his  coming  ;  but  that  had  been  so  slight  she  could  attach  no  importance  to  it  Otto 
was  often  so  puzzling  in  his  ways  I  And  after  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  visitor,  had 
questioned  her  about  him,  and  had  quite  freely  promised  to  come  down  in  the  even- 
ing to  make  his  acquaintance.  Now,  she  had  been  sure  of  seeing  him  this  evening ; 
^she  wanted  to  see  what  his  manner  could  have  meant;  why  he  had  so  suddenly 
absented  himself  from  the  house.  And  Otto  came  not !  Minna  longed  to  ask  Boie 
Muller  if  her  cousin  was  not  expected,  but  somehow  she  durst  not,  piuticularly  as  the 
Herr  Staataanwalt  sat  beside  her  gay  friend.  O,  if  she  could  only  know  vxu  Otto 
really  offended  with  her,  and  if  so,  wherefore  ?  As  she  had  said  to  the  Heir  ooosiOf 
one  does  not  like  to  lose  an  old  friend  for  nothing.    No  indeed  I 

But  a  second  person  had  counted  on  the  presence  of  the  Herr  Muller,  and  also 
watched  for  lus  arrival  This  second  person  was  no  other  than  the  Herr  Staatsanwslt, 
who,  finding  that  he  watched  in  vain,  felt  no  hesitation  in  asking  his  pretty  neighbour 
why  her  cousin,  the  Herr  Muller,  came  not  ?  At  this  the  Fraulein  Bosa  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  She  really  did  not  know.  Otto  was  the  most  unaccountable  of  men- 
one  never  knew  what  to  think  of  him.  Here  had  he  been  asking  all  sorts  of  questions 
about  the  Herr  Staatsanwalt — ^yes,  truly— and  from  Bosa  herself  I — ^most  curious  about 
him  apparently;  and  then,  when  asked  to  meet  him  he  had  refused  point-blank 
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WoD,  just  as  they  had  tired  of  entreating  each  an  obstinate,  whimsical  creature,  Otto 
suddenly  changes  his  mind,^he  will  come  I  Yes ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  just  as  likely 
ss  not  that  on  farther  reflection  he  will  stay.  And  by  all  means  let  him  please 
himself! 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  will  come,**  said  the  listener  at  this  point,  "  for  I  have  heard  so 
mnoh  of  the  Herr  Muller  since  my  arriyal,  that  I  feel  quite  curious  to  see  him,  and 
become  acquainted  with  him'* 
"  From  Minna,  I  suppose  V 

"  From  both  tiie  ladies.  But  most  from  the  good  Aunt  Trina.  He  seems  to  be  a 
great  &Tonrite  of  the  good  old  lady's." 

^  And  of  Minna's  also,"  says  tiie  FrSulein,  rather  mischievously,  belieying  as  she 
does  that  she  is  speaking  to  Minna's  bridegroom.  "  Yes,  and  of  Minna's  also,"  she 
repeats. 

"  And  of  Minna's  also,"  says  the  gentleman  with  a  smile.  He  muses  a  moment. 
He  is  thinVing  how  best  he  can  contrive  to  learn  from  his  pretty  friend  what  he  sus- 
pects she  can  tell  if  she  wilL    Then  he  adds,  with  an  air  of  confidential  mystery : 

^  And  do  you  know,  Fraulein,  between  ourselves ^I  may  speak  frankly  to  you, 
I  know, — ^I  have  sometimes  fancied  there  was  something  more  than  mere  friendship 
between  them." 

**  O  I"  thought  Bosa,  "  he  is  jealous,  and  wants  to  find  out  from  me — ^I  see  what 
you  are  at,  my  clever  gentleman  I"  Then  aloud,  "  You  are  mistaken,  Herr  Zabel.  It 
is  no  such  thing ;  no  indeed !  Otto  was  too  careless  or  whimsical  a  lover  to  please  the 
Httie  Fraulein,  so  she  dismissed  him  long  ago.  That  every  soul  in  Bergheim  knows 
quite  well.  Not  that  I  ever  could  think  him  careless,"  she  added,  with  a  spice  of 
oonsinly  partisanship.  "  It  was  more  his  manner  than  anything  else  ^  and  for  all  his 
odd  ways  he  may  have  loved  her  quite  as  well  as  others" — "  and  does  still  for  that 
xnatter,  poor  fellow  I'*  was  her  mental  addition,  as  she  remembered  her  dialogue  with 
him  on  the  day  of  the  Herr  Staatsanwalt's  arrival 

"  But  Minna  was  very  young  then,"  said  the  clever  Herr,  concealing  his  surprise  at 
Bosa's  information,  and  thinking  it  best  to  pretend  some  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
*^  She  may  have  changed  her  mind  since — the  Herr  MuUer  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  and 
one  very  likely  to  recapture  the  heart  of  a  soft  little  dove  like  Minna." 

"  Yon  must  know  very  Uttle  of  girls  if  you  think  that  likely,"  cried  Fraulein  Bosa, 
smilingly  eager  on  proving  to  the  listener  that  he  had  no  grounds  for  what  were 
plainly  his  jealous  suspicions.  "  If  a  man  once  loses  a  girl's  heart  he  seldom  recaptures 
ii  No,  no,  Herr  Staatsanwalt  I  To  be  sure" — seeing  her  listener's  face  express  some 
emotion — ^jealousy  still,  of  course  I — ^^  as  you  say,  Minna  uhu  very  young,  and  *may 
have  <mly  fiinoied  hersdf  in  love.  When  I  was  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  or  so  I  made 
a  like  mistake,  and  fancied  myself  desperately  in  love  with  a  cousin  of  my  own,  a  boy 
somewhat  younger  than  myself.  I  was  quite  ashamed  and  angry  after  to  think  what 
&  silly  goose  I  had  made  of  myself ;  probably  it  is  so  with  Minnchen.  So,  I  remember, 
e^etyone  said  when  it  became  known  that  the  engagement  was  at  an  end.  All  said  it 
was  but  a  fthildiah  affair,  and  could  not  end  otherwise."  Bosa  felt  quite  proud  of  her 
own  sense  and  eloquence.  *'  People  mil  make  such  mistakes,"  she  added  sagely ;  "  and 
it  is  weU  when  they  are  known  in  time  <u  such  I" 

"  The  Fraulein  Bosa  speaks  quite  philosophically,"  said  the  Herr  Zabel,  inwardly 
congratulating  himself  on  his  tact.  So  this  was  then  the  whole  affair?  Ah,  Uttle 
Hinna,  thy  secret  is  one  no  longer !    Who  would  have  thought  it  ? 

"But  after  all^"  quoth  the  philosopheress,  "there  are  plenty  of  pretty  girls  who 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  love  Otto.    He  is  truly  a  fine,  handsome,  clever  f  eUow  I" 
"  If  indeed  he  have  not  left  his  heart  at  Berlin,"  smiled  the  gentleman.    Just  then, 
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a  senmnt  threw  open  the  gkat  doors  letting  iitto  ike  gurdeii,  and  Boea,  nsagto  eoo- 
dnot  her  ycnng  gnests  to  th«ir  open-air  repast,  pnt  an  end  to  the  dialogue. 

The  pretty,  old-fashi<»ied  garden  reached  down  to  the  river's  bank ;  aad  there,  on  t 
broad  grass-plat,  shaded  bj  drooping  lindens  and  featherj-leayed  acacias,  and  tmet 
with  the  breath  of  white  and  pink  magnolias,  was  spread  the  ample  tea-table,  covered 
with  its  ffliowy  cloth  of  daintiest  damaek,  and  glittering  with  its  di^lsy  of  qauaft 
silver  and  richly-tinted  and  gilded  china.  In  Bergheim,  be  it  known,  where  the  ladim 
of  each  family,  keeping  up  the  good  housewifely  traditions  and  onstoms  of  the  Eatha- 
land,  are  aocnstomcd  to  manufacture  all  the  sweetmeats  required  for  their  hom^Us, 
quite  an  exciting  rivalry  exists,  and  always  has  existed,  since  ibid  introduction  of  tea- 
parties,  on  the  SGOTe  of  tea-^^es.  Truly  marvellous  is  the  amount  of  skitt  and 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  preparations  tat  snob  a  festival  as  the  present.  The  sAm 
cake-baskets  were  piled  to  overflowing  with  cakes  representing  divers  curious  tinngL 
There  were  chooelate-cmsted  figs ;  iced  pears,  and  plums,  ami  oherriefl,  and  itrav- 
berries;  crimped  and  sugared  ooddes  and  oysters;  twisted  sea^^hells  of  woodtcm 
design  ;  enormous  roses  of  crisp  paste ;  and  brown  nuts  and  walnuts.  But  what  oa 
the  present  ooeasion  above  all  excited  the  envy  and  adimnition  ol  the  fair  goasti)  w>s 
a  basket  of  cakes  in  taste  like  the  most  deHcions  macaroons,  in  fragrance  like  Inseioas 
oranges,  in  shape  like  vine-leaves,  with  stalks  of  chocolate^  and  tendrils  of  citxoo— a  I 
quite  new  invention  of  the  Fraulein  Bosa,  which  crowned  her  for  ever  with  glory.  < 

The  Fraulein  Bosa  qpeedily  ensconced  herself  behind  the  big  silver  tea- kittle  tbt      I 
hissed  and  sang  dieerily  over  its  spirit-lamp ;  Minna,  at  her  friend's  desire,  took  oom-       ; 
mand  of  the  tall,  quaintly-shaped  ooffee-pot,  which  she  could  only  lift  with  both  ber      j 
hands  ;  the  other  ladies  filled  up  the  remaining  places  round  the  table ;  and  the  genftla- 
men  prepared  to  hand  about  the  dainty  cups,  and  the  marvellous  pike  of  tea-cakaa      • 
And  O,  how  delightful  a  thing  k  a  tea-party  under  such  auspiceal     O,  how  tho- 
roughly did  the  guests  enjoj  th^nselvee  I    O,  what  STwaiiny  quantities  of  tea  and 
coffee  and  cakes  did  they  manage  to  di^)06e  of !    O,  what  a  merry  din  tfaera  was!— 
what  with  ihe  glad  young  voices,  the  incessant  rattling  of  cupa  and  sanosn^  the 
tinkling  of  spoons,  and  the  singing  of  the  hilarious  tea-kettle,  there  was  hanaony  o£ 
sound  most  jovial  and  inspking.    O,  how  pleasant  ii  was  in  tha  old  gaidea  by  the 
river! 

Minna  had  quite  a  busy  time  of  it  at  her  end  of  the  table,  and  of  this  she  was  right 
glad.  For,  without  ^ese  inoessant  claims  on  her  attention,  ^e  felt  as  though  she 
should  bdiave  like  a  great  baby,  and  begin  to  cry  1  Yes,  the  silly  gizi  felt  so— v 
lon^  without  Otto — so  chagrined  at  his  absenoe'— so  grievously  disappointed  in  her 
hopes !  For,  ah,  it  was  quite  plain  now  that  Otto  wag  oflEended  with  her,  so  muoh  so 
even  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  opportunity  of  explaining  hersdf  , — if  indeed  then  w» 
aught  to  exjdain.  It  was  too  bad — too  bad — ^that  it  was.  If  she  could  only  find  cot 
Ok  cause  of  so  sudden  a  cessation  of  Otto*0  friendship— a  friendriiip  so  dear  and  sw9tA 
that  it  half  consoled  her  for  the  dead  love  I    But  Otto  cave  noti 

But  Otto  did  come,  after  alL  Just  as  they  were  standing  up  from  table  ha  at 
length  joined  them,  and  Minna  saw  that  Bosa  wae  chiding  htm  for  hia  tar^eii% 
though  too  far  off  to  hear  a  word  tiiat  passed^  Now  Bosa  was  introducing  hin  to 
the  Herr  Staatsanwalt :  how  curiously  the  two  seemed  te  look  at  eaeh  oib^l  Nov 
Otto  was  greeting  other  friends.  Minna,  fBarfol  of  being  caught  watching  him,  torned 
away;  and  seeing  that  the  rest  were  dispersing  over  the  garden,  she  too  lel^har  jdiflft 
with  the  intention  of  joiaixig  a  knot  of  girls  at  a  little  distanoe. 

^  A  good-evening,  Minna/*  said  Otto's  voioe,  so  <doae  in  her  ear  that  Ae  rtaobed. 


TO  ant  LONGFELLOW,  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY. 

BY  J.  R.  LOWELL. 


I  NEED  not  praise  thauiwtuLiJij  of  liii  song 
Where  limpid  vera*  to  Kapid  verse  ancoeeds, 
Smooth  09  our  ChmAm^^  whee,  teuaag  lest  he  wrong 
The  new  moon*s  Moorad  skiff,  he  slides  along, 
Full  without  noise^aad.  whispers  in  his  reeds. 


With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winds  his  name 
Is  blown  about  the  world,  but  to  his  friends 
A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fame, 
And  love  steals  shyly  through  the  loud  acclaim 
To  murmur  a  Ghd  bless  you  I  and  there  ends. 

As  I  muse  baukuwA ttfitib» eha^om^ed. years 
Wherein  so  mnelk  imm  given,  so  mnoli  was  lost, 
Blessings  ia  both  kiiid%  aoeir  at  cheiq>en  tears — 
But  hush  t  tins  ianoifbErptolluier  ears,; 
Let  them  drink  moltoa  pearia,  mat  draam  the  cost. 


Some  suck  up  poison  ftaaa  &8aR«nr^a  core 
As  naught  but  nightshaila  gnw  upon  earth's  ground ; 
Love  turned  all  his  to  beart's-ease,  aad  tbe  more 
Fate  tried  his  bastions,  she  but  found  a  cbor 
Laadiiig  to  awiaeter  manhood,  and  more  aaiind. 

Bfqb  as  a  wnd-wavad  f ountain*s  swaying  shade 
Saems  of  stixed  raea^  a  gray  wiaith  shut  wiik.  son. 
So  throdfh  his  triid  faith  translucent  rayed 
Till  dadtness,  half  dis-natured  so,  betrayed 
A  heart  of  sunsUaat  that  would  fain  o'emm. 

Surely  if  skill  in  song  the  diears  may  stay, 
And  of  its  purpoae  cheat  the  charmed  abyss. 
If  our  poor  life  be  lengthened  by  a  lay, 
He  shall  not  go,  although  his  presence  may ; 
And  the  next  age  in  praise  shall  double  this. 

Long  days  be  his,  and  each  as  lusty- sweet 
As  gracious  natures  find  lus  song  to  be  ; 
May  age  steal  on  with  softly  cadenced  feet 
Falling  in  music,  as  for  him  were  meet 
Whose  choicest  verse  is  not  so  rare  as  he ! 

*  The  river  that  falls  into  the  Atlantio  at  Boston,  U.S. 


204.  Low  White  Muslin  Bodice.  | 

niia  bodice  U  suitable  for  a  yonng  Itdj  U>  wear  of  an  ereniiig  vith  an;  lilk,  tunfc,  dt  | 

other  skirt  of  a  light  colour.    It  ia  made  ol  spotted  cambric  muslin,  arranged  in  Tei7  ttaoi  ' 

orow  pleats,  trimmed  with  a  strip  of  Ituertion  and  a  laoe  border.     It  it  edged  round  Iht 


2(H.  LOW  WHITE  UUSLIH  BODICE. 


top  and  short  sleeTes  with  a  ruohe  of  oairow  coloured  ribbon  and  nairow  lace.     Tba  *vfi- 
baud  of  groa  grain  silk,  fastened  In  front  under  a  large  rosette,  ia  of  the  same  colour  is  tlw  . 


201).  Jacket  fob  a  Youkq  Lady. 
Hiis  it  k  tight-fitting  jacket,  with  a  small  basque  at  the  back.     It  can  serve  ai  the  bodice  of  a 
drcM,  if  the  akiit  la  nude  of  the  same  material,  or  it  can  be  worn  with  anf  skirt  if  made  of  black 


203.  JACKET  FOR  A  YOUNG 


■Ok  oT  cashmere.  The  ortf^nal  pattern  was  of  violet  cashmere,  trimmed  with  narrow  black  ribbon 
TdTtt,  edged  with  white  and  studded  with  small  chalk  beade.  A  border  of  block  gnipora  lace 
rotmd  the  neck,  wristB,  and  basqne,  completes  the  trimming. 


A  SUMMER  IN  LESLIE  GOLDTHTV^AITE'S  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  GAYW0ETHT8,"  "FAITH  GARTKEY'B  OIBLHOOD,"  Bia 


VL 

"  T/^OU'LL  have  enough  of  ih«fc  boy/'  nid  Wts,  Lincef ord,  when  Leslie  came  in  isd 
j|[  found  her  at  her  window  that  overlooked  the  wickets.  "  There's  nothing  like 
a  masculine  creature  fsi,  ikai  age  for  adoring  and  monopolising  a  girl  two  or 
three  years  older.  He*ll  make  you  mend  his  gloves,  and  he'll  beg  your  hair-ribbons  for 
hat-strings ;  and  when  you're  not  dancing  or  playing  croquet  with  him,  he'U  be  after 
you  with  some  boy-hobby  or  other,  wmnting  you  to  sympathise  and  help.  *Iknov 
their  tricks  and  their  manners.'  **  Boi  ^le  looked  amused  and  kind  while  she  threat- 
ened, and  Leslie  only  smiled  bai^  and  said  nothing. 

Presently  fresh  fun  gathered  is  2&a  Linoef ord's  eyes. 

"  You're  making  queer  frMods^  cUM,  do  you  know,  at  the  beginning  of  your 
travels  ?  We  shall  have  Coekj-loolgr,  aiid  Turky-lurky,  and  €k>osie-poo8ie,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them,  before  we  get  nnwh  farther.  Don't  breathe  a  word,  girls,"  she  went 
on,  turning  toward  them  all,  aind  brimniiig  orer  with  merriment  and  mischief,  "bnt 
there's  the  best  joke  brewing.  It's  just  HlBe  a  fiuace.  Is  the  docBflkut,  Elinor?  And 
are  the  Thoresbys  gone  npstaiza  ?  Thej'ra  goiag  with  us,  y«a  haow  ?  And  there"^ 
nothing  to  be  said  about  it  ?  And  it's  parti|f  to  get  away  ftom.  Mannaduke  Whame? 
Well,  he  8  going  too.  And  it's  gvaatlj  beeanaa  thoy^  lyirfT^  the  place  for  him  )iere. 
He  thinks  he'll  try  Outledge ;  and  therels  DotMng  to  be  said  about  that  either !  And 
I'm  the  unhappy  depository  of  all  their  ooiEt|iiaiiitfr  and.  aacrets.  And  if  nobody's 
stopped,  they'll  all  be  off  ia  tba  stage  with  ua  t&^iaorrow  morning  I  I  couldn't  help 
teUing  you,  for  it  was  too  good  to  keep." 

The  secrets  were  secrets  through  the  day  ;  and  Mca»  Linceford  had  her  quiet  fan, 
and  opportunity  for  her  demure  teasing. 

"  How  long  unce  Outledge  was  discovered  and  settled  ?  By  ihe  modems,  I 
mean,"  said  Mr.  Whanie.    "  What  chance  will  one  really  have  of  quiet  thore  ?" 

"  Well,  really,  to  be  honest,  Mr.  Whame,  I'm  afraid  Outledge  will  be  just  at  the 
rampant  stage  thb  summer.  It's  the  second  year  of  anything  lilse  general  aooommo- 
dation,  and  everybody  has  just  heard  of  it,  and  it's  the  knowing  and  stylish  thing  to 
go  there.  For  a  we^  or  two  it  may  be  quiet ;  but  then  there'll  be  a  jam.  Therell 
be  hops,  and  tableaux,  and  theatricals,  of  course ;  interspersed  with  *  picnicking  at  the 
tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,'  or  whatever  mountain  solemnity  stands  for  that.  It'll  be  hnman 
nature  right  over  again,  be  assured,  Mr.  Whame." 

Yet  somehow  Mr.  Wharne  would  not  be  frightened  from  his  determinaticHi— 
until  the  evening,  when  plans  came  out,  and  good-byes  and  wonders  and  lamentations 
began. 

"  Yea,  we  have  decided  quite  suddenly ;  the  girls  want  to  see  Outledge ;  and 
there's  a  pleasant  party  of  friends,  you  know — one  can't  always  have  that.  We  shall 
probably  fill  a  stage,  so  they  will  ieike  us  through,  instead  of  dropping  us  at  the  Craw- 
ford House." 
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In  this  maimer  Mrs.  Thoreeby  explained  to  her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Dev* 
reauz. 

"  We  shall  be  quite  sorry  to  lose  you  alL  But  it  would  only  have  been  a  day  or 
80  longer,  at  any  rate.  Our  rooms  are  engaged  for  the  fifteenth  at  Saratoga  ;  weVe 
very  little  time  left  for  the  mountains^  and  it  wouldn't  be  worth  while  to  go  ofE  the 
regular  tnwk.    We  OiaJl  probably  go  down  to  the  Profile  on  Saturday." 

And  then — da  capo — *^  Jefiecson  was  no  place  really  to  stay  at ;  you  got  the  whole 
in  the  first  minute,"  Ac.  &c. 

"  Good-night^  Mm.  Lincef  ord.  I'm  going  up  to  unpack  my  valise  and  make  myself 
oomf<vtable  again.  All  things  come  round,  or  go  by,  I  find,  if  one  only  keeps  one's 
self  qniet.  But  I  shall  look  in  upon  you  at  Outledge  yet."  These  were  the  stairway 
words  of  Marmaduke  Whame  to-night. 

One  gets  the  whole  in  the  first  minute  I'  How  can  they  keep  saying  that  ? 
">ok,  Elinor^  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  where  we  are  ?"  was  Leslie's  cry,  as,  early 
next  morning,  she  drew  up  her  window-shade  to  look  forth— on  what  ? 

lABt  night  had  lain  there,  underneath  them,  the  great  basin  between  Starr  King 
^^^^und,  and  the  roots  of  that  lesser  range,  far  down,  above  which  the  blue  Lafayette 
npreais  itselL  An  enormous  valley,  filled  with  evergreen  forest,  over  whose  tall  pines 
^  cedars  one  loojced,  as  if  they  were  but  juniper  and  blueberry  bushes ;  far  up  above 
whose  heads  the  real  anrerage  of  the  vast  mountain-country  heaped  itself  in  swelling 
inaases,  miles  and  miles  of  beetling  hdght  and  solid  breadth.  This  morning  it  was 
S<>ne ;  only  the  great  peaks  showed  themselves,  as  a  f  ar-ofE  cliff -bound  shore,  or  here 
&nd  there  &  green  island  in  a  vast  vaporous  lake.  The  night-chill  had  come  down 
among  the  heights,  condensing  the  warm  exhalations  of  the  valley-bosom  that  had 
oeen  shone  into  all  day  yesterday  by  the  loi^  summer  sun  ;  till,  when  he  lifted  him- 
self once  m<»e  oat  of  the  east,  sending  his  leaping  light  from  crest  to  crest,  white 
faUea  clouds  wece  tumbling  and  wreathing  themselves  about  the  knees  and  against 
the  mighty  bosooM  of  the  giants^  and  at  thekr  feet  the  forest  was  a  sea. 

"  We  must  dress,  and  we  must  look  I"  exclaimed  Leslie,  as  the  early  summons  came 
^then.  *'0  dear  I  O  dear!  if  we  were  only  like  the  birds  I  or  if  all  this  would  wait 
till  we  get  down  I" 

^Bleaaedix>ptheshade  just  a  minntOyLes;  this  glass  is  in  such  a  horrid  light  1  I 
^'t  Bsem  to  have  but  half  a  face,  and  I  can't  tell  which  ia  the  upside  of  that  I  And 
—0  dear,  Tve  no  time  to  get  into  a  fuss  I"  Elinor  had  not  disdained  the  beauty  and 
wonder  without ;  but  it  was,  after  all,  neceasary  to  be  dressed,  and  in  a  given  time  ; 
^  A  had  hght  for  a  keking-g^ass  is  woh  a  disastrous  thing  I 

IVe  brushed  out  half  my  cdmps,"  she  said  i^(ain ;  "  and  my  ru£9e  is  basted  in 
^ng  ode  oot,  and  altogether  Tm  got  up  d  lafurietieer  But  she  laughed  before  she 
'^  done  scolding,  c«Udiing  sight  of  her  o?m  exaggerated  little  frown  in  the  distorting 
glass,  that  was  unable,  with  all  its  malice,  to  spoil  the  bright  young  face  when  it  oame 
totmilttanddimides* 

•and  then  Jeannie  came  knoeking  at  the  door.  They  had  spare  minutes  after  all, 
f^  the  mists  wete  yet  toanng  in  the  valley  when  they  went  down.  They  were  grow- 
^  filmy,  and  floating  away  in  shining  fragments  up  over  the  shoulders  of  the  hills, 
^  the  lake  was  lower  and  less,  and  the  emerging  gjceen  was  like  the  "  Thousand 

They  waited  a  little  thece  in  the  wide  open  door  together,  and  looked  out  upon  it ; 
^  then  the  Havens  want  round  into  their  sister's  room,  and  Lestie  was  left  alone  in 
T^  ^^  B^Ktety  earij:  sin.  The  secret  joy  oame  .whiq>ering  a^  her  heart  again  that 
*°^  was  all  this  in  the  world,  and  Hani  one  need  not  be  uttet^^  dull  and  mean  and 
^'^toit'tfaiitsaBQtidngimhfir  answered  to  the  greatness  overshadowing  her;  that 
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it  was  possible  sometimeS)  and  that  people  did  reach  out  into  a  larger  life  than  thai  of 
self  and  every  day.  How  else  did  the  great  mountains  draw  them  to  themselves  so? 
But  then  she  would  not  always  be  among  the  mountains. 

And  so  she  stood,  drinking  in  at  her  eyes  all  the  shifting  and  melting  splendoiuB  of 
the  marvellous  scene,  with  her  thought  busy  once  more  in  its  own  questioning.  Sbe 
remembered  what  she  had  said  to  Cousin  Delight :  **  It  is  all  outside.  Going,  and 
doing,  and  seeing,  and  hearing,  and  having.  In  myself,  am  I  good  for  any  moce,  after 
all  ?  or  only  a  green  fig-tree  in  the  sunshine  ?^' 

Why,  with  that  word,  did  it  all  flash  together  for  her,  as  a  connected  thing?  Her 
talk  that  morning  many  weeks  ago,  that  had  seemed  to  ramble  so  from  one  irrdevsnt 
matter  to  another — from  the  parable  to  her  fancy-travelling — ^the  scenes  and  pleainres 
she  had  made  for  herself,  wondering  if  the  real  would  ever  come — ^to  the  linen-drawer, 
representing  her  little  feminine  absorptions  and  interest — and  back  to  the  fig-tree  again, 
ending  with  that  word — "  the  real  living  is  the  urging  toward  the  fruit"  ?  Her  day^ 
journey,  and  the  hints  of  life — ^narrowed,  suffering,  woridng — that  had  come  to  ber, 
each  with  its  problem  ?  Marmaduke  Whame's  indignant  protest  agunst  people  who 
"  did  not  know  their  daily  bread,'*  and  his  insistence  upon  the  ftro  things  for  human 
creatures  to  do — the  receiving  and  the  giving ;  the  taking  from  Gh>d  in  the  sunshine  to 
grow  ;  the  ripening  into  generous  uses  for  others ;  was  it  all  one,  and  did  it  define  the 
whole,  and  was  it  identical,  in  the  broadest  and  highest,  with  that  sublime  double 
command  whereon  "  hang  the  law  and  the  prophets**  ? 

Something  like  this  passed  into  her  mind  and  soul,  brightening  tii^re  like  tiie 
morning.  It  seemed  in  that  glimpse  so  clear  and  gracious, — the  truth  that  had  been 
puzzling  her. 

Easy,  beautiful  summer  work ;  only  to  be  shone  upon  ;  to  lift  up  one*s  branching 
life,  and  be  reverently  glad ;  to  grow  sweet  and  helpful  and  good-giving  in  one's  turn ; 
could  she  not  begin  to  do  that?  Perhaps,  by  ever  so  little  ;  the  fruit  might  be  but  a 
berry,  yet  it  might  be  fair  and  full  after  its  kind  ;  and  at  least  some  little  bird  migbt 
be  the  better  for  it.  All  around  her  too  the  life  of  the  world  that  had  so  troubled  her, 
who  could  tell,  in  the  tangle  of  green,  where  the  good  and  the  gift  might  ripen  and 
fall  ?    Every  little  fern -frond  has  its  seed. 

Jeannie  came  behind  her  again,  and  called  her  back  to  the  contradict(»y  phase  of 
self,  that  with  us  all  is  almost  ready,  like  Peter,  to  deny  the  true.  "  What  are  70a 
deep  in  now,  Les  ?** 

"  Nothing.    Only — ^we  go  down  from  here,  don*t  we,  Jeannie  ?" 

"Yes.  And  a  very  good  thing  for  you,  too.  You've  been  m  the  clouds  long 
enough.    I  shall  be  glad  to  get  you  to  the  common  level  again." 

"  You*ve  no  need  to  be  anxious.  I  can  come  down  as  fast  as  anybody.  Thai 
isn't  the  hard  thing  to  do.  Let's  go  in,  and  get  salt-fish  and  cream  for  our  break- 
fast.** 

The  Haddens  were  new  to  mountain-travel;  the  ThoreBbys,literaUy,  were '^ old 
stagers  ;**  they  were  up  in  the  stable-yard  before  Mrs.  Linceford's  party  came  out  from 
the  breakfast-room.  Dakie  Thayne  was  there  too  ;  but  that  was  quite  natural  for  a 
boy. 

They  got  their  outside  seats  by  it,  scrambling  up  before  the  horses  were  pnt  to, 
and  sitting  there  while  the  ostlers  smiled  at  each  other  over  their  work.  There  wai 
room  for  two  more,  and  Dakie  Thayne  took  a  place  ;  but  the  young  ladies  looked 
askance,  for  Ginevra  had  been  detained  by  her  mother,  and  Imogen  had  hoped  to  keep 
a  seat  for  Jeannie,  without  drawing  the  whole  party  after  her,  and  running  aground 
upon  politeness.    So  they  drove  round  to  the  door. 

'*  First  come,  first  served,**  cried  Imogen,  beckoning  Jeannie,  who  happened  to  be 
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there  looking  for  her  friend ;  **  IVe  saved  a  place  for  you ;"  and  Jeannie  Hadden, 
notlung  loth,  as  a  man  placed  the  mounting-board,  sprang  np  and  took  it. 

Then  the  others  came  out.  Mrs.  Thoresbj  and  Mrs.  Linceford  got  inside  the  vehicle 
it  once,  securing  comfortable  back-comer  seats.  Ginevra,  with  Leslie  and  Elinor,  and 
one  or  two  others  too  late  for  their  own  interests,  but  quite  comprehending  the  thing 
to  be  preferred,  lingered  while  the  last  trunks  went  on,  hoping  for  room  to  be  made 
Bomdiow. 

^  It's  so  gay  on  the  top,  going  down  into  the  villages.  There*s  no  fun  inside,''  said 
Imogen  complacently,  settling  herself  upon  her  perch. 

""  Won't  there  be  another  stage  ?" 

"  Only  half-way.    This  one  goes  through." 

"Ill  go  half-way  on  the  other,  then,"  said  Ginevra. 

"  This  is  the  best  team,  and  goes  on  ahead,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You'll  be  left  behind,"  cried  Mrs.  Thoresby.    "  Don't  think  of  it,  Ginevra." 

"  Can't  that  boy  sit  back  on  the  roof  ?"  asked  the  young  lady. 

"  That  boy"  quite  ignored  the  allusion  ;  but  presently,  as  Ginevra  moved  toward 
the  coach- window  to  speak  with  her  mother,  he  leaned  down  to  Leslie  €k>ldthwaite. 
^  111  make  room  for  you,"  he  said. 

Bat  Leslie  had  decided.  She  could  not,  with  effrontery  of  selfishness,  take  the  last 
possible  place, — a  place  already  asked  for  by  another.  She  thanked  Dakie  Thayne, 
lad,  with  just  one  little  secret  sigh,  got  into  tilie  interior,  placing  herself  by  the  farther 
door. 

At  that  moment  she  missed  something. 

"Tve  left  my  brown  veil  in  your  room,  Mrs.  Linceford  ;"  and  she  'was  about  to 
alight  again  to  go  for  it. 

"  m  fetch  it,"  cried  Dakie  Thayne  from  overhead,  and,  as  he  spoke,  came  down, 
on  her  side,  by  the  wheel,  and,  springing  around  to  the  house  entrance,  disappeared  up 
the  stairs. 

"  Ginevra  1"  Then  there  came  a  laugh  and  a  shout  and  some  crinoline  against 
the  forward  open  comer  of  the  coach,  and  Ginevra  Thoresby  was  by  the  driver's  side. 
A  little  ashamed,  in  spite  of  herself,  though  it  was  done  under  cover  of  a  joke ;  but 
"  All's  fBJr  among  the  mountains,"  somebody  said,  and  "  Possession's  nine  points,"  said 
another,  and  the  laugh  was  with  her  seemingly. 

Dakie  Thayne  flushed  up,  hot,  without  a  word,  when  he  came  out,  an  instant 
after. 

"I'm  80  sorry  1"  said  Leslie,  with  real  regret,  accented  with  honest  indigna- 
tion. 

"  It's  your  place,"  called  out  a  rough  man,  who  made  the  third  upon  the  coach-boz. 
"  Why  don't  you  stick  up  for  it  ?" 

The  colour  went  down  slowly  in  the  boy's  face,  and  a  pride  came  up  in  his  eye. 
He  put  his  hand  to  his  cap,  with  a  little  irony  of  deference,  and  lifted  it  off  with  the 
grace  of  a  grown  man. 

"  I  know  it's  my  place.  But  the  young  lady  may  keep  it— now.  Td  rather  be  a 
gentlanan  1"  said  Dakie  Thayne. 

"  You've  got  the  best  of  it !" 

This  came  from  Marmaduke  Whame,  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  boy,  and  the 
8**ge  rolled  down  the  road  toward  Cherry  Mountain. 

There  is  a  *^  best"  to  be  got  out  of  everything  ;  but  it  is  neither  the  best  of  place 
<ff  poaesBion,  nor  the  chuckle  of  the  last  word. 

Among  the  mountains,  somewhere  between  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Saco, — I 
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don*t  feel  bound  to  tell  you  precisely  idiere,  and  I  have  only  a  story-teller's  word  to 
give  you  for  it  at  allj — lies  the  little  ncighbourbood  of  Chxtledge.  An  odd  comer  of  a 
great  township,  such  as  they  measure  off  in  these  wilds,  where  they  take  in,  with  some 
eligible  "  locations'*  of  intervale  land,  miles  also  of  paliiless  forest,  where  ihe  beir  and 
moose  are  wandering  still ;  a  pond,  peihaps,  ^ling  up  a  basin  of  acres  and  acres  in 
extent,  and  a  good-sized  mountain  or  two  thrown  in  to  keep  off  the  north  wind ;  % 
comer  cut  off,  as  its  name  indicates,  by  the  outrunning  of  a  precipitous  ridge  of  gran- 
ite, round  which  a  handful  of  population  had  crept  and  buQt  itself  a  group  of  dwell- 
ings,— this  was  the  spot  discovered  and  seized  to  themselTes  some  four  or  five  years  once 
by  certain  migratory  pioneers  of  fashion. 

An  old  two-story  farm-hoiise,  with  four  plain  rooms  of  generous  dimensions  on 
each  floor,  in  which  the  first  delighted  summer-party  had  divided  itself,  glad  and  grate- 
ful to  occupy  them  double  and  even  treble-bedded,  had  become  the  "hotel,"  with  a 
name  up  across  the  gable  of  the  new  wing, — ^^Oiaufs-Caini  House," — and  the  eight 
original  rooms  made  into  fourteen.  The  wing  was  dapped  on  by  its  middle— mshisg 
out  at  the  front  toward  the  road  to  meet  the  summer  tide  of  travel  as  it  should  surge 
by,  and  hold  up  to  it,  arrestively,  its  titular  sign-board ;  the  other  half  as  expnaMf 
making  its  bee-line  toward  the  river  and  the  moxmtain  view  at  back, — just  as  etch 
fresh  arrival,  seeking  out  the  preferable  rooms,  inevitably  did.  Behind,  upon  Ihe  other 
flide,  an  L  provided  new  kitchens ;  and  over  these,  within  a  year,  had  been  carried  op 
a  Beoond  story,  with  a  hall  for  dancing,  tableaux,  theatricals,  and  travdling  jogglers. 

Up  to  this  hostelry  whirled  daily,  from  the  southward,  the  great  six-hone 
stage ;  and  from  the  northward  came  thxioe  a  week  wagons  or  coaches  "  ^ffongh 
the  hills,"  besides -such  "  extras"  as  might  drive  down  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night. 

Round  the  smooth  curve  of  broad,  level  road  that  skirted  i^e  ledges  from  the 
upper  viBfige  pranced  four  splendid  bays;  and  after  them  rollicked  and  swayed, 
with  a  perfect  delirium  of  wheels  and  springs,  13ie  great  black-and-yeHofw-hodied 
vehicle,  like  a  huge  bumble-bee  buzzing  back  with  its  spoil  of  a  June  day  to  the 
hive.  The  June  sunset  was  golden  and  rosy  upon  the  hills  and  cliffs,  and  Giant's 
Cairn  stood  burnished  against  the  eastern  blue.  Gay  companies,  scattered  aboot 
piazzas  and  greenswards,  stopped  in  their  talk,  or  their  promenades,  or  their  croquet, 
to  watch  the  arrivals. 

"  It's  stopping  at  the  Green  Cottage." 

*^lt's  the  Haddens !  their  rooms  have  been  waiting  since  the  twenty-third,  and  all 
the  rest  are  full."    And  two  or  three  young  girls  dropped  mallets  and  ran  over. 

«  Maud  Walcott  I"  "  Mattie  l^iannon !" 

"Jeannie!"  "Nell!" 

"  How  came  you  here?" 

"  We've  been  here  these  ten  days, — looking  for  you  the  last  three." 

^*  Why,  I  can't  take  it  in  I    I*m  so  surprised  f" 

"Isn't  it  joDy  though?" 

"  Miss  GoldQiwaite,— Miss  Walcott.  Miss  Shannon, — Miss  Goldthwaite.— My  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  liincef  ord." 

"  Me  void/"  And  a  third  came  up" suddenly,  laying  a  hand  upon  each  of  tiie  Hid* 
dens  from  behind. 

"  You,  Bin  Baxon  1     How  many  more  ?" 

"  We're  coming.  Father  Abraham  !  All  of  us,  neaiiy  ;  three  hundred  thoosand, 
more  or  lees ;  half  the  Bouth  girls,  with  madam  to  the  fore  !" 

"  And  we've  got  all  the  farther  end  of  the  wing,  downstairs, — the  garden  bed- 
rooms ;  you've  no  idea  how  scrumptious  it  is !    You  must  come  over  after  tea,  and 
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''Kot  all,  Mattie ;  yon  foEget  tbe  fl(^ta77  spinster.'' 

^  Ko,  I  don*t ;  wlio  ever  does  ?    But  oen't  jon  ignore  Iter  imr  oMe  ?'' 

""  Or  let  a  fellow  speak  in  t^  «iMrit  of  prophecy  ?"  said  Bin  Ssxcm.  '*  We're  sore 
to  get  the  better  of  Graytwaike,  and  ^$rhy  not  aaticipate  ?" 

**  Gniywacke  f^  said  Jeaame  JSadden.  **  Is  ^at  a  name  ?  It  sminds  like  ^te  side 
of  a  mountain." 

"  And  acts  like  <tim^  rejoined  Sin  Saaron.  "  Won't  bai|ge.  But  it  isn't  her  name, 
ezM^ ;  onfy^  SMoan  for  Gsa^dodce ;  euggestive  of  oMinaey  and  the  Old  Silavian. 
An  ancient  maiden  ^ho  infests  our  half  the  wing.  We've  got  siU  the  rooms  but  hers, 
and  we're  boand  to^et  her  eat  fflie%  been  there  thvseyears,  iu  &e  same  spot, — went 
in  with  the  iath  and  ptaster,— ^aend  it's  Umesbie  started.  Besides,  haiven't  I  got  mani- 
fest destiny  on  soQr «de ?  Ain^ I  aiShccon  ?"  Bin  fSozon  tossed <ip  a  merry,  bewitch- 
ing, saucy  glance  eot  ef  her  Uoe,  stazfilBe  eyes,  Aat  shcme  ondnr  a  fair,  low  brow 
touched  and  crowned  lightlyiiidth  the  soft  hase  of  ge2d-biDwn  lockslrizzed  into  a  deli- 
<ate  mistiness  after  ifae  ruling  fashion  of  the  hour. 

"  What  a  pretty  thing  she  is  I"  said  Mrs.  Linceford,  when,  seeing  her  busy  with  her 
boxes,  and  the  master  of  the  house  approaching  to  show  the  new  arrivals  to  their 
leoBis,  Sin  Saxon  and  her  companions  flitted  away  as  they  had  come,  with  a  few  more 
senknees  of  bright  girl-nonsense  flung  back  at  parting.  "  And  a  witty  little  minoc, 
as  wen.  Where  did  you  know  her,  Jeannie  ?  And  what  sort  of  satanic  name  is  that 
you  call  her  by?" 

^Just  soxts  such  a  mischief,  doesn't  it?  Short  for  Asenath, — it  was  always  her 
tchool-name.  %e*s  just  finished  her  last  year  sit  Madam  Bouth's  ;  she  came  there 
>oon  after  we  did.  It's  a  pady  of  the  ^aduates,  and  some  younger  ones  left  with 
■udam  for  the  long  holidays,  that  «lie%  invelUng  with.  I  wonder  if  sh/Q  isn't  siok  of 
bar  life,  though,  by  this  iame !  Fao^  &ose  girls,  Nell,  with  a  whole  half -wing  of  the 
hotel  to  themselves,  >a«lt€ai  Saxon  in  the  auxbt  I" 

'*  Poor  *  Graywaeike'  in  tke  midst,  you 'mean,"  said  Kell. 

"  Like  a  reqpee^ble  old  giiwalkin  at  the  mercer  of  a  crowd  of  boys  and  a  tin  kettle," 
added  Jeannie,  laughing. 

"  IVe  no  doubt  ^ho%  m  v^ry  nioe  person,  too.  I  only  hqpe,  if  I  oome  across  her,  I 
mayn't  call  her  Gxiofwaekie  io  her  face,"  eaid  Mrs.  linceford. 

^'"Cnst  what  yonH  be  meially  sure  to  do,  Augusta  P' 

Wifli  flrie,  they  ii^  come  up  fte  st«ro«e,  and  yOomg  «  narrow  p»age  leading 
"^^mi  betfitten  a  doaen  or  so  of  anrall  bedrooms  on  either  side, — for  the  Green  Cottage 
^o  had  con  wat  ate  addition  of  :two  stories  sinee  summer  guests  had  become  many  and 
iinpKtuBste, — «nd«iood  nmr  where  ihree  open  doors,  one  at  the  right  and  two  at  the 
left,  imited  their  «itnuBee  tipon  ^vhat  was  to  be  their  orwn  especial  territory  for  the 
next  two  Months.  Aom  one  side  tiwy  kK>ked  up  the  river  along  the  face  of  the  great 
ledges,  and  eaught  ihe  grandeur  of  far-off  Washington,  Adams,  and  Madison,  filling 
Qp  the  northward  end  of  tiie  long  vaUey.  The  aspect  of  the  other  was  toward  the 
Owning  glooms  of  Giant's  Cairn  close  by,  and  broadened  then  down  over  the  pleasant 
anbaideace  of  the  soathem  country  to  where  ^e  hills  grew  less,  and  fair,  small,  modest 
P^s  lifted  themselves  just  into  bine  heig^  and  nothing  more,  smiling  back  with  a 
^^'^itcnted  deference  toward  the  mightier  majesties,  as  those  who  might  say :  **  We  do 
our  gentle  best ;  it  is  not  yenirs ;  yet  we  too  are  mountains,  though  but  Uttle  ones." 
nom.  underneath  spread  the  ioreground  of  green,  brilliant  intervale,  with  the  river 
^^^ahing  down  between  margins  of  sand  and  pebbles  in  the  midst. 


306.  BOBDER  IN 
TATmiQ  AKD 
LACE-ffTITCH. 

Hatebialb  : 
EraoB'B  cotton 
No.  20  And  40. 

This  mixture 
of  tatUng  and 
'iMe-sUtch  is  A 
style  of  work  not 
only  entirely 
new,  but  very 
pretty  and  effec- 
tive wheQ  cotton 
of  very  difEarent 

The  tAttlng  is  be- 
gun with  A  row 
of  oiroles  Jrds  o( 
An  iDoh  distAut 
from  each  other; 
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other   jita  at  i 

COttOD,  bj  fu-   ' 


of  Jnli  of  u  , 
indi.  Tbanri  | 

thelo««ridp<< 
the  bolder  in  Ibt 
following  nj:  I  I 
smilliinttiU 
Juefhitr  M  '■: 
(Ior«liid*«t  ': 
SsaicbeMl^ 
Utti[ig,<lnilh 
cotton  doTD-  : 
midi  throDll  ' 
the  loi^  ^^  I 
fABtsDi  Ike 
Btitebei,  ml 
drAwqptliBrtde),!w- 
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q(Uw  preoedins  cirale,  2  double,  5  pnrl  divided  white.  Two  other  pftttemgon  e»ch  aide  are  em- 
bfS  doubles  double;  then  agsia  »  BiD»llepot(G  broidered  with  yellow  silk  and  edged  with  blue. 
\Aiin  stitohea).  (Mten  the  cotton  on  again  between  The  waved  lines  are  worked  in  point  rusBe  with 
lb  next  2eiro]eB  of  the  3nl  row,  and  repeat  from  yellow  silk,  the  small  diamonds  in  satin-aUtoh, 
',  ilw»r»  listening  ewjh  new  circle  to  the  oorre-  yellow,  edged  with  blue.  The  oval  border  is  yel- 
fpondint  purl  of  low.     The  outline 

ihcpfeeedingone.  of  the  pine  pattern 

Onthaother  long  isalsojello*;  the 

side,  the  border  ii  outer   border   of 

onpleted    bj   3  the  leaf  ia  green, 

the  inner  border 
nhitfl,  the  centre 
green  and  red  ; 
tbe  diamond  pat- 
tern is  while,  with 
a  red  ontline  and 

pattern  !■  red  and 
yeUow. 

On  the  other 
dde  of  the  olgar- 
oaae  the  plne-pat- 
t«rn  may  be  re- 
placed by  hiitialB 
in  the  same  style 
of  embroidery. 
The  case  i»  lined 
with  white  kid, 
and  mounted  with 
•  steel  clatp. 

208.  Lahp-hat. 
Materials:  Jara 
eanvaa,  fine  Uaok 
and  red  wool,  yel- 
low puree  silk, 
red  cloth,  black 
soutache  or  braid. 
This  mat  ii 
worked  upon 
Java  canvas  with 
fine  black  and  red 
wool  and  yellow 
silk.  The  outer 
border  of  itara  U 
worked  in  yellow 


207.  aOAB-CASK  IN  SUBBOIDEBSD  CASBMEBt:. 


silk, 


ith    I 


Woe,  ind  with  a  black  oroes  over 

"»  lidM  are  bloe,  edged  with  yelli 

"wted  with  a  red  cron.    The  diamonds  under 
"  abon  these  patterns  an  alternately  red  and 


blaok  sUtcb  In 
the  oentre  of  each 
star.  The  outlines 
of  tbe  squares  are 
black  and  yellow, 
tbe  pattern  in  the 

square  is  yellow, 
red,  and  black. 
Our  lllustrBtion 
(diows  one  quarter 
of  the  mat.  It  is 
trimmed  with  a 
quilling  formed 
of  a  pinked-out 
m  with  a  pleoe  of 
black  silk  braid.  The  canvas  is  atretchea  Qpoa  a 
piece  of  cardboard  slightly  wadded,  and  Ihied 
with  red  glazed  calioo. 


those  at      strip  of  red  cloth,  ( 


LADY  RACHEL  RUSSELL. 

A  PAGE  FBOM  BHSUBH  HISTOBT. 


LADY  EACHEL  WRIOTHSLEY  was  born  in  the  year  1636,  and  "bom  to 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.*'  At  an  early  age  she  lost  the  tender  aolkikads 
of  her  mother,  the  deepest  and  severest  loss  a  diild  can  sxistain. 

Her  father  married  a  second  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Leigb.  The 
lady  had  four  daughters,  one  only  of  whom  surviyed  her  parents.  The  earl,  becoming 
a  second  time  a  widower,  married  the  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  William  Seymour, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  widow  of  Viscount  Molineux.  This  lady  had  no  diildren, 
and  was  left  a  widow  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 

Much  of  the  early  life  of  Lady  Rachel  was  passed  in  seclusion.  Her  father  waa  a 
man  of  sinoere  and  earnest  piety,  and  her  mother's  family,  descendents  of  the  French 
Huguenots,  instilled  into  her  young  mind  the  solemn  teachings  of  their  faith.  From  a 
fragment  of  a  letter  written  by  Lady  Russell  in  her  old  age  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
her  young  days,  during  whidi  the  restraints  of  her  early  education  seem  to  have  beea 
irksome  to  her. 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Badiel  was  with  Frauds,  Lord  Yanghan,  eldest  son  of  tbe 
Earl  of  Carberry.  Li  those  days,  alliances  among  the  noble  and  wealthy  were  dictated 
by  the  monarch  or  the  parents  ;  and  with  the  parties  chiefly  concerned  it  was,  ss  our 
heroine  expressed  herself  on  a  subsequent  occaaion,  ^*  acceptance,  rather  than  choosiiig 
on  either  side."  From  all  ihni  is  known  of  the  union,  it  appears  to  have  been  attendeii 
with  a  moderate  share  of  happiness  while  it  lasted. 

The  marriage  took  place  about  the  year  1653  ;  and  the  newly- wedded  pair  took  ap 
their  residence  at  Golden  Grove,  in  Carmarthenshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carbeny. 
One  child  waa  the  only  fruit  of  tiie  marriage,  and  this  child  lived  but  a  short  time ;  so 
tke  young  mother  mourned  for  h^  little  one,  not  long  afterwards  mourned  for  hor 
husband,  and  in  the  second  year  of  her  widowhood  mourned  the  loss  of  her  exceUes^ 
father. 

At  this  period  of  her  life  she  was  in  prosperous  circumstances.  She  redded  at 
Titohfield,  the  home  of  her  childhood,  with  her  sister.  Lady  Elizabeth  NoeL  And  it 
is  probable  that  the  meeting  of  the  widowed  Lady  Yanghan  with  her  second  husband 
took  place  during  that  period.  Mr.  William  Russell,  as  he  was  called  during  his  eidu 
brother's  life,  was  second  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Bedford  ;  and  having,  like  all  yomgcr 
brothers  in  Britain,  no  great  fortune,  either  ia  reality  or  in  expectancy,  the  worldly 
advantages  in  a  connection  with  Lady  Yanghan  lay  idl  on  his  side,  since  her  father's 
death  had  made  her  a  considerable  heiress.  She  was,  however,  entirely  her  own  wm- 
tress ;  and  as  soon  as  the  mutual  sentiments  of  Mr.  Russell  and  herself  were  diseeyered, 
they  were  united  to  each  other.  This  marriage,  which  lasted  through  fourteen  yean 
of  such  happiness  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  human  beings,  took  place  in  the  end  (^ 
the  year  1672.  Fortunately,  a  blow  like  the  one  which  destroyed  that  happiness  is  not 
leaa  rare  in  its  oocurrenoe. 

After  their  union,  Mr.  Russell  and  Lady  Yanghan  resided  during  the  winter  at  ihtff 
town  residence,  Southampton  House,  but  Stratton  was  their  favourite  summer  retreat 

Lady  Russell's  letters  are  the  only  account  we  have  of  her  wedded  life.    After  the 
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birtii,  of  ker  cbdUreB,  two  danglkteiB,  and  aobseqmeiitly  a  son,  Ihn  ooirMpondenoe 
receive*  a  de«per  ahade  of  tttoreBt.    *^  Almost  erery  letter  of  Lady  BoaselFs  after  she 
beoane  a  moifav  eontaku,"  says  oao  of  her  biograplievs^  "  some  reference  to  her 
child  or  children."    "  I  write  in  the  nursery."    **  Tour  fa^er  comes  to  see  our  Miss  ; 
caoried  ma  to  dtsner  at  Bedford  Honse."    After  mentioniiig  the  iUneas  of  her  sister's 
child:  "Ooia  fetched  b«t  one  sfeep  laat  night,  and  was  very  good  this  mornxng." 
"  Year  gids  aro  T«ry  wdl  aaid  good."    ^^  Miss  Rachel  has  |»rattled  a  long  story  ;  but 
WalUns  eails  for  my  letter,  so  I  mflat  omit  it.     She  says,  papa  has  sent  for  her  to 
^  Wo9bee;*  and  iSkmn  dbe  gallops  away,  aad  says  she  has  been  there,  and  a  good  deal 
meiQ."    **  My  girls  and  I  have  just  men  from  dinner.    Miss  Rachel  followed  me  into 
my  chamber,  and,  seeing  me  take  tha  pen  and  ink,  asked  me  what  I  waa  goijQg  to  do. 
I  told  her  I  was  going  to  wnte  to  her  papau     ^  So  will  I,'  said  i^e  ;  ^  aad  while  you 
wsite,  I  will  ixbimk  what  I  have  to  say.*    And  truly,  before  I  could  write  one  word, 
dia  came  and  told  ma  sba  had  done ;  so  I  set  down  her  words."    "  The  report  of  our 
inaseiy,  I  humhly  praise  Qod,  is  very  good.    Master  inaprores,  really,  I  think,  every 
day.    Sare  he  ia  a  goodly  ohiUL    The  more  I  see  of  others  the  better  be  appears.    I 
hope  Qod  will  give  him  life  and  virtue.    Misses  and  iheir  mamana  walked  yesterday, 
after  dinner,  to  see  their  cousin  Allington.    Miss  Kate  wished  that  she  might  see  him, 
so  I  gratified  her  Mttle  person."    "  Boy  is  asleep ;  girls  singing*  in  bed,"    "  Both  your 
givb  are  well.     Yoor  letter  was  cherii^d  as  it  deBerved"    ^^  I  have  felt  one  true 
ddigbt  thia  menaing  already,  being  just  oome  from  our  nurseries,  and  aim  now  pre- 
paring for  another ;  these  being  my  farue  momenta  of  pleaaare,  tiiH  the  presence  of  my 
dsarest  HSb  i»  before  my  eyes  agata." 

Froaa  letters  such  as  those  from  which  the  foregoing  quotatkma  ora  made,  we  gain 
a  deeper  and  a  clearer  insight  into  the  governing  principles,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
mter,  tiian  we  conld  otherwise  obtain  from  the  most  elaborate  anaiysis  of  character. 
And  fpom  these  bght  and  apparently  ephemeral  produotioBS  we  are  admitted  into 
many  home  secrets  which  we  could  not  otherwise  learn ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
exhibit  to  us  the  state  of  society  and  mode  of  travelling,  presenting  a  lively  picture  of 
the  monBera  of  the  daty.  From  Tunbridge  W^ls^  Lady  Rossell  writes  to  her  husband 
mLonden: 

'*  After  a  toilsome  day,  there  is  some  refreshment  to  be  telling  one's  story  to  our 
beat  frienda.  I  have  seen  your  giri  weU  laid  in  bed,  and  ourselves  have  made  our 
supper  upoa  biscuits,  a  bottlia  of  wine,  and  another  of  beer,  mingled  my  unde's 
way  with  nutmeg  and  sugar.  None  are  disposing  for  bed,  none  so  mnch  as  complain- 
ing of  weariness.  Beds  and  things  are  all  very  well  h^re ;  our  waat  is  yousself  and 
your  gpod  weather.  Bat  now  I  have  told  you  our  present  conditions,  to  .say  a  little  of 
the  pastb  I  do  reaUy  think,  if  I  could  have  imagined  tte  iUacsa  of  the  roads  it  would 
have  diaooaraged  me.  It  is  not  to  be  expressed  how  bad  the  wi^  is  from  Sevenoaks  ; 
but  oar  homes  cM  exoeediuf ly  well,  and  Speacer  veiy  diligent,  often  off  his  horse  to 
lay  hold  en  Uie  eoaeh.  I  have  not  moch  more  to  say  thia  night ;  I  hope  the  quilt  is 
remembered ;  and  Frances  must  remember  to  send  more  bisoutta,  either  when  you 
GOBM,  or  soon  after.  I  long*  to  hear  from  you,  my  dearest  life,  and  truly  think  your 
abmnce  already  an  age.  I  haye  no  mind  to  my  gold  plate ;  here  is  ne  table  to  set  it 
on ;  bat,  if  that  does  not  come,  I  desire  yoo  would  hid  Betty  Foster  send  tho  silver 
l^aiB  I  use  erei^  day.  In  £s<n:etioa  I  haste  to  bed,  loagiiig  for  Moikday,  I  assure 
you.— -From  yours,  B.  Bubsell. 

•*Tart  10  a'olock.**^ 

Thm  loagng'  fbv  Moivday  speaks  volumes.  It  has  the  full  tone  of  a  lore-note. 
BliA  it  waa  a  love-aote  after  a  wedding.    To  us,  with  our  Bradshaw*s  Hailtecn/  Ottide^ 
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and  our  oonntry  intersected  with  the  metallic  net- work  of  broad  and  nanrow  gange, 
there  is  something  yery  odd  and  marvellons  in  the  wearisome  journey  to  Tonbridge. 

Lord  Bussell  foUy  reciprocated  the  affectionate  sentiments  of  his  wife.  His  notes 
breathe  the  same  kind  and  loving  spirit. 

But  we  must  now  glance  at  the  position  of  Lord  BusselL  He  was  busy  in  Par- 
liament, and  in  opposition  to  a  despotic  goyemment.  He  was  not  a  man  of  showy 
talents  or  of  ardent  temperament,  but  of  high-toned  principle  and  unshrinking  firm- 
ness,— ^willing  to  die,  if  it  came  to  that.  At  the  Bestoration,  he  had  been  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Tavistock,  and  subsequently  for  Bedfordshire.  For  twelve 
years  he  was  a  silent  member,  but  not  a  careless  observer.  Woe  for  us  if  we  had 
nothing  but  what  could  speak  and  clamour  for  Beform !  '  That  silent  watching  pro- 
duced its  results,  and  called  forth  the  native  energy  of  his  character. 

A  devoted  wife  in  every  respect.  Lady  Bussell  watched  her  husband*s  public  career 
with  the  attentive  eyes  of  affection.  But  while  she  deeply  sympathised  with  his  just 
and  noble  principles,  and  honoured  his  adherence  to  them,  she  oould  not  &il  to  see 
the  dangers  he  incurred.  There  are  hints  and  cautions  in  her  letters  which  show  us 
her  quick-sighted  affection.    One  or  two  may  suffice  : 

**  My  sister,  being  here,  tells  me  she  overheard  yon  tell  her  lord  last  night  that  you 
would  take  notice  of  the  business  (you  know  what  I  mean)  in  the  House.  This  alarms 
me ;  and  I  do  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  truly  if  you  have,  or  mean  to  do  it.  If 
you  do  I  am  most  assured  you  will  repent  it.  I  beg  once  more  to  know  the  tratL 
'Tis  more  pain  to  be  in  doubt, — and  for  your  sister  too.  If  I  have  any  interest,  I  use 
it  to  beg  your  silence  in  this  case,  at  least  to-day.  B.  Bussell."* 

"  Look  to  your  pockets :  a  printed  paper  says  you  will  have  fine  papers  put  into 
them,  and  witnesses  to  swear.  One  remembrance  more,  my  best  love :  Be  wise  as  a 
serpent,  harmless  as  a  dove.    So  farewell  for  this  time.  B.  Bussell." 

These  letters  show  us  the  dark  misgivings  and  terrible  forebodings  which  were  in 
the  mind  of  Lady  Bussell ;  but  well  as  she  might  know  the  state  of  party  feeling  and 
of  party  politics,  she  could  but  littie  have  suspected  the  shameful  doom  which  awaited 
her  beloved  lord. 

In  1683  a  design  was  detected  called  "  the  Bye- House  Plot*'  One  of  the  con- 
spirators, whose  name  was  Bimibold,  was  a  maltster,  who  possessed  a  farm  which  lay 
on  the  road  to  Newmarket,  whither  Charles  repaired  once  a  year  to  honour  the  race- 
course with  his  presence.  Here  it  was  proposed  to  waylay  the  monarch,  and  to  fire 
upon  him  from  behind  the  hedges,  so  as  to  escape  detection.  In  this  scheme  Lord  Busell 
was  said  to  have  taken  an  active  part.  But  the  assertion  was  unfounded ;  and  it  has 
been  affirmed,  on  no  mean  authority,  that  it  was  concealed  with  especial  care  from  the 
upright  and  humane  Lord  BusselL  It  offered,  however,  a  fine  opportunity  for  revenge. 
Law  was  a  mockery  ;  its  presiding  officer  a  bloated,  blustering  mimic  of  humaniiy ; 
and  justice  had  fled  from  the  land. 

Lord  Bussell  was  perfectiy  aware  of  lus  danger ;  but  he  never  lost  his  self-posses- 
sion. A  messenger  of  council  was  stationed  at  lus  gate,  to  stop  him  if  he  should  offer 
to  go  out.  But  the  back  gate  was  not  watched,  so  that  he  had  opportuniiy  to  escape. 
Tet  it  is  not  in  the  hero*s  heart  to  fly — a  noble-minded  man,  once  fairly  involved,  will 
never  shrink  at  danger. 

So  he  stopped  at  his  residence,  Southampton  House,  till  the  king  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  was  then  sunmioned  to  appear  before  the  Ck>unciL  When  face  to  face  with 
the  monarch,  the  king  told  him  that  nobody  suspected  him  of  a  design  upon  his  penoDf 
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bat  that  he  had  good  evidence  of  his  being  in  design  against  the  goyernment.  Lord 
Bossell  totaUy  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  affair  at  the  Rye  House :  but  what  was  his 
denial  worth,  when  the  rulers  were  resolved  upon  his  death  ?  A  dose  prisoner  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  from  that  moment  looked  upon  himself  as  a  dying  man. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  letters  we  have  given,  Lord  Russell  was 
examined,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treasonable  conspiracy.  It  is 
not  our  business  to  investigate  this  matter  further  than  as  it  illustrates  the  chsxacter  of 
Lady  RacheL  Her  husband's  own  saying,  long  before  this  event,  that  "arbitrary 
government  could  not  be  set  up  in  England  without  wading  through  his  blood,''  may 
explain  the  feelings  with  which  the  lady  viewed  the  proceedings  of  his  enemies. 
Whatever  were  the  forebodings  of  his  wife,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  sink  into  the 
mactivity  of  despair.  Every  moment  between  the  imprisonment  and  trial  was  spent 
by  I^dy  Rachel  in  anxious,  yet  clear-sighted,  preparations  for  his  defence.  The  fol- 
lowing note  is  the  best  evidence  of  her  employment  at  this  moment ;  it  was  written 
immediately  before  the  trial :  "  Your  friends  believing  I  can  do  you  some  service  at 
your  trial,  I  anoi  extremely  willing  to  try ;  my  resolution  will  hold  out — ^pray  let  yours. 
But  it  may  be  the  Court  will  not  let  me  ;  however,  do  yoh  let  me  try.  I  think,  how- 
ever, to  meet  you  at  Richardson's  and  then  resolve  ;  your  brother  Ned  will  be  with 
me,  and  sister  Margaret." 

Lord  Russell's  trial  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey,  July  13, 1683.  The  proceedings 
were  thoroughly  di^graoefuL  Law  and  justice  were  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
ftltar  of  loyalty.  Throngs  after  throngs  poured  onward  towards  the  scene  of  triaL 
The  court  was  densely  crowded — so  crowded  indeed  that  the  counsel  complained  of 
not  having  room  to  stand.  And  there  was  Lady  RusselL  The  throng  gave  way  as 
ahe  passed  through  them ;  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her ;  there  was  a  thrill  of  anguish 
throughout  the  large  assembly. 

The  prisoner,  having  obtained  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  with  such  documents 
as  he  might  wish  to  produce,  asked : 

"  May  I  have  somebody  to  help  my  memory  ?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  Attorney-general ;  "  a  servant." 

"  Any  of  your  servants,"  added  the  Lord  Chief -Justice,  "  shall  assist  you  in  writing 
anything  you  please." 

"  My  wife,"  repHed  Lord  Russell,  "  is  here  to  do  it." 

At  that  moment.  Lady  Russell  arose  by  her  husband's  side.    A  deep  impression 
^tt  produced,  and  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  said  in  a  softened  tone, 
"  Will  my  lady  give  herself  that  trouble  ?" 

The  Attorney-general  offered  two  persons  to  write  for  him,  if  his  lordship  pleased. 
But  the  lady  stiU  offered  her  services ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  overwhelming  distress, 
she  was  enabled  so  to  control  her  feelings  as  neither  to  disturb  the  court  nor  to  dis- 
tinct the  attention  of  her  husband. 

Lord  Russell  was  very  urgent  for  one  day  longer  before  the  trial,  because  he  was 
expecting  witnesses  who  might  arrive  before  night.  But  this  was  refused.  He  then 
^ed  for  a  postponement  until  the  afternoon,  but  this  also  was  denied  him ;  and  the 
Pi^>ceeding8  began.  He  pleaded  not  guilty.  Three  witnesses  were  examined  against 
^^)  no  one  oi  whom  proved  anything  amounting  to  a  charge  of  high  treason  ;  but, 
according  to  the  odious  doctrine  of  constructive  treason,  which  was  often  put  into 
practice  in  those  arbitrary  times,  the  evidence  of  all  the  three  put  together  was  held 
sufficient  to  condemn  him.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  spirit  which  animated  his 
prosecutors,  when  we  mention  that  words  spoken  in  his  presence  merely  by  others 
▼ere  proffered  and  received  as  valid  proof  of  his  intentions. 

Wben  all  the  evidence  had  been  gone  through  the  accused  called  persons  of  stand- 
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icg  an«[  repnie  to  ipeak  to  bis  characttr.  Dr.  BonMi  testified  to  bis  lojMtty  nd 
integrity ;  bo  did  Lord  Cayendish ;  Dr.  TiUotson  thoainfat  him  "  a  penon  of  grett 
Tirtue  amd  iniegnij.''  Dr.  Cox  said,  ^^  he  had  often  liad  oecaeioii  to  speik  wikii  my 
Lord  Russell  in  primte ;  and  haying  been  bnnaelf  against  all  nsings,  or  anjrthiiig  tbat 
tended  to  the  disorder  cpf  the  poblie,  be  had  heard  mj  Locd  iiniBell  pro£BB  most 
solemnly  that  it  wioiild  r«ia  the  best  cause  in  the  woiid  to  take  any  of  these  ixngulsr 
ways  of  preeerring  it.**  The  Duke  of  Somerset  **  had  kntfwn  him  for  two  yean,  ind 
had  been  often  in  his  company,  and  bad  never  heard  anything  from  him  but  what  was 
Tery  honourable,  loyal,  and  just."  Several  other  noblemen  and  diTines  testified  to 
the  aame  effect 

The  ooort  adjourned  till  four  o*olock,  when  the  iniy  brongbi  in  ike  said  Lord 
Rnsc;^  guilty  of  the  said  high  treason.  His  lord^p  was  brought  to  Ihe  bar  to 
recetre  sentenoe,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  repeated  the  words,  ^  Whai  canst  fhoc  ny 
for  thysell  why  judgment  of  death  should  net  be  passed  upon  thee  ?" 

Lord  Russell  desired  -timt  his  indictment  might  be  read.  When  the  oleik  easae  to 
the  words  ^conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,"  bis  lordship  imterpoeed,  and  resDiaded 
the  court  that  the  witnesses  had  sworn  to  a  '*  conspiracy  to  lery  war,  but  no  intentioQ 
of  killing  the  king.'*  The  protest  was  3?ejeoted,  judgment  was  demaaided,  and  a 
traitor's  doom  pronounced. 

Freaa  the  moment  of  the  condemnation.  Lady  Ruaaell  was  inoeaaantiy  ooenpied  in 
y«nous  attempts  to  obtain  a  reversal  or  mitigation  of  the  sentense.  For  his  sake,  and 
that  his  composure  might  be  unbent,  she  departed  with  him  from  the  scene  of  doom 
without  outward  violence  of  grief.  Yet  hope  did  not  wholly  forsake  hsr.  Wherever 
a  glimmer  of  hope  shone,  that  way  she  tried.  She  knelt  at  the  feet  of  tiie  king,  and  pled 
for  mercy — ^m«rcy  which  was  refused  to  her  appeal ;  and  when  at  last  the  truth  came 
upon  her  that  her  beloved  husband  must  die,  she  sought  his  prsscnce  in  the  prison,  that 
ahe  mighrt  be  with  him,  aee  and  hear  him,  while  he  waa  yet  on  earth.  Bishop  Banet, 
who  attended  Lord  Russell  in  his  last  hours,  gives  the  following  affecting  natratien : 

^^  The  day  before  his  death  he  received  the  aaorameat  with  much  ckrvotaom,  and  I 
preached  two  short  sermons  to  him,  which  he  heard  with  great  affectioii,  and  we  were 
shut  up  until  towmvda  evening.  Then  Lady  Russdl  brought  him  his  little  children 
that  he  might  take  leave  of  ttiem,  in  which  he  maintained  his  firmness,  though  he  was 
a  fond  father.  Some  few  of  his  friends  likewise  caeae  to  bid  him  farewelL  fie  ^»oke  to 
his  children  in  a  way  swited  to  their  age,  and  with  gvsart  cheerf  alncsa,  and  took  leave  of 
his  friends  in  so  calm  a  manoer  aa  surprised  them  all.  Lady  Russell  returned  sloae  in 
the  evening.  At  eleven  o'clock  she  left  him  ;  he  kissed  her  four  or  five  times,  and  she 
kept  her  sorrow  so  withdn  herself  that  she  gave  him  no  distnrbanee  at  partif^.  As 
soon  as  she  was  gone,  he  said  to  me,  ^  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past ;'  for  he 
loved  and  esteemed  her  beyond  ezpresaion,  as  ahe  well  deserved  it  in  all  re^eots.'' 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  what  followed,-  nor  tell  how  the  crowds  assembled  in 
lAncoln*s-«nn-fie)d8, — then  veritable  fields, — and  saw  ike  last  scene  of  the  hero's  life. 
Wo  turn  away  to  glance  at  the  desolate  momner. 

Tbebereavedmotheremployedherself  in  the  education  of  her  childnen.  Dr.  Burnet 
wivtae  (February  1684),  ^*  I  am  very  gkd  you  mean  to  occupy  so  much  of  yosur  time  in 
the  education  ecf  your  shildren,  that  they  shall  need  no  other  governess.  For  as  it  ib 
the  greatest  part  of  your  duty,  so  it  will  be  a  noble  entertainnsent  to  you,  and  <^  beat 
dfverston  and  care  of  your  wasted  and  wounded  spirit."  She  wmtched  over  them,  and 
strove  etfectively  to  supply  the  place  of  both  parents. 

She  had  the  hiq>pinesa  of  seeing  her  children  walking  in  the  paths  of  Tirtas ;  and 
her  daughters,  on  reaching  womanhood,  were  Bought  in  marriage  by  ih»  noUest  and 
pPMideet  fsmiliee  in  the  kingdom.    The  eldest  married  the  heir  of  the  Cavendish  family, 
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and  in  tkne  boeame  Daoheas  of  Devonshire.  In  Jike  manner,  by  marrying  the  eldest 
son,  tiie  second  daughter  became  ultimately  Ducheesof  Rutland.  By  these  families,  and 
many  otbor  connections,  Lady  Russell,  during  the  forty  years  which  were  allotted  to 
her  «t  «arth  after  her  husband's  execution,  was  lodced  up  to  as  a  counsellor  and-guide, 
not  only  in  those  matters  which  woman  can  best  regulate,  but  oa  every  occasion  of 
worldly  difficulty  or  distress.  Maiqr,  many  letters,  during  her  protracted  widowhood, 
have  been  preaerved,  all  of  whidi  breathe  the  same  spnit  of  JrindKnesB  and  pmdenoe 
thai  pervades  her  earliest  correspondence. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  she  vas  held  was  snoh  as  to  induce  all  who  had  any 
claim  on  her  notice  to  seek  her  advice  and  good  offices.  "  She  opened  her  mouth  with 
visdoia ;  and  on  her  tongue  was  the  law  ef  kindness.''  Adversity  had  not  rendered 
her  morose  or  discontented ;  it  had  but  served  more  beautifully  to  develop  the  latent 
tenderness  and  forbearance  of  her  disposition.  She  lived  to  see  her  maternal  cares 
crowned  with  a  blessing,  the  honour  of  her  husband  vindicated,  and  his  principles 
irinmyhant.  In  her  decliniag  years  she  suffered  much  from  ill-health,  and  it  was 
fsared  iktai  she  would  lose  her  sight.  The  operation  of  oouohing  was,  however,  suo- 
<csBfiiBy  perfarmed> 

in  Uioaa  days  ike  smdt-pox  raged  with  frightful  violenee.  4Lady  Russell  shared  the 
common  dread  of  Hhe  visitation,  not  on  her  own  account,  but  on  that  of  her  son.  Her 
apprehensions  are  very  apparent  in  the  letters  she  wrote  at  that  period.  We  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea  bf  the  ravages  of  Iftiat  disease  when  inoculation  and  vaccination 
were  both  unknown.  In  1711  the  son  of  La%  Russell  took  the  small- pox.  His  wife  and 
children  were  inunediately  removed  from  his  residence.  The  disorder  grew  worse,  and 
its  fatal  issue  was  b^ond  a  doubt ;  but  his  i^ed  mother,  then  sevenly-five,  lingered 
beside  him,  and  saw  Idm  breathe  his  last.  "  I  did  not  know  the  greatness  of  my  love 
to  his  person,"  she  writes,  "  till  I  could  see  him  no  more.  When  Nature,  who  will  be 
mistress,  has  in  some  measure,  with  time,  relieved  herself,  then,  and  not  till  then,  I 
^^nist  the  Goodness  which  hath  no  bounds,  and  whose  power  is  irresistible,  wiU  assist 
me,  by  His  grace,  to  rest  contented  with  what  His  unerring  pvovidenoe  has  appointed 
and  permitted." 

During  the  remainder  of  her  life  she  maintained  an  imonsMiig  interest  in  all  that 
Tctbted  to  the  welfare  of  her  friends.  "  I  am  very  certain,"  she  said,  "  that  the  fastest 
cement  of  friendship  is  piety." 

Of  her  last  illness  but  little  is  known.  She  was  suddenly  seized  with  sickness.  On 
hearing  of  it,  her  only  surviving  child  hastened  to  London.  Lady  Russell  Morgan, 
writing  to  her  brother,  says  :  "  The  bad  account  we  have  received  of  grandmamma 
BusseU  has  put  us  into  great  disorder  and  hurry.  Mamma  has  left  us  and  gone  to 
London.  ...  I  believe  she  has  sl<qpped  the  leUers  on  the  road,  for  none  have  corns 
here  to-day,  so  that  we  are  still  in  suepense.  The  last  post  brought  us  so  bad  an 
account  that  we  have  reason  to  fear  the  worst  Z  should  be  very  glad  that  mi^niTpit 
fibould  get  to  town  time  enough  to  see  her,  because  it  might  be  a  satisfaoticm  to  both, 
and  dear  grandmamma  asked  for  her." 

Then  the  newspapers  contain  the  following  announcement :  The  Weekly  Journal^ 
or  Saturday's  Post,  September  28,  1723 :  "  The  Lady  Russell,  widow  of  Lord  William 
Btusell  that  was  beheaded,  continues  dangerously  ill." 

October  5th  :  ''  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lady  Russell,  relict  of  Lord  William  RnsseU, 
^ed  on  Sunday  morning  last,  at  five  o'dock,  aged  eighty-six ;  and  her  corpse  is  to  be 
ctrried  to  Ghenies,  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  be  buried  with  that  of  her  lord." 

The  London  Journal  of  Saturday,  October  12th,  contains  the  following :   '*  On 
Tuesday  morning  last  the  coi^  of  the  Lady  Russell  was  earned  from  her  house  in* 
Bbomsbnry-square  to  its  interment  at  Ohenies  in  Buckinghamshire." 


'gib  lallmfl  for  S^us' 
Coifinrts. 


This  bandeKU  is  one  yard 
lODg  kod  one  inch  wide ;  It 
ia  entirely  formed  of  beads, 
Bod  1b  worked  in  the  fol- 
lowing mtmner  :  Thread  & 
needle  upon  either  aide  of 
a  piece  of  amber-coloured 
ailb,  hold  one  in  the  right, 
Uie  other  in  the  left  hand. 


ABE  THHEADED  FOB  BASDEAU  (:i03), 

With  tlie  light-hand  needle  thread  3 
bead*,  and  Uiiead  one  with  the  left- 
band  needle;  insert  the  left-baud 
needle  through  the  last  of  the  3 
beade  on  the  right  aide,  so  as  to  form 


a  diamond  pattern  of  i 
beada,  *,  thread  2  bndii  cm  , 
the  right  ride,  1  on  lb  ltd 

side.  Insert  the  left-luDd 
needle  through  Ihe  last  ol 
the  2  beads  on  the  tight 
side,  repeat  from  *.  No. 
210  shows  the  manner  in 
which  this  Is  done  veir  dii- 
tinctly.  For  the  neit  ro», 
take  a  fresh  pleee  of  nit.  i 
and  proceed  in  U»  Bme 
way  with  two  needle,  «- 
cept  that  yon  alwapiiort 
the  left-hand  needle  Uuoofb 
one  of  the  upper  bMdi  of 
preoeding  tow.  Three  ion 
complete  the  ,bandeis— w 
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No.  210,  in  which  one  side  of  Iheiill 
is  marked  black  and  the  other  white, 
to  show  more  clearly  how  man;  bwt 
arc  always  to  be  threaded  upon  iscb 
kide.    'When  you  have  coiDpIe<e<]  il" 


213.  DIADEM  COIFFUBE 


214.   LEAF  IK  FULL  BI 


3  rows,  Mw  4  very  large  cut 
beads  of  Mnber  -  colonred 
cTjtttd  over  tbem,  %t  re- 
^idar  diitancu.  No.  216 
sbowv  k  part  of  the  ban- 
deau in  full  uze,  with  one 
of   the    pattema   of    large 


leade.     The 


andel 


ompleted  b;  a  t 
formed  of  vary  amall  aod 
verjr  large  beadc.  It  forma 
»  very  preltj  coiffure. 
iieiiig  placed  once  aa  a  co- 
ranet  ronnd  the  head  and 
ihice  round  the  chiRDon  : 
the   laiBe    tassel    faUa    on 


L'te.  necKLACE  BROWN  ON 


bandeau  can  be  made  with 
white,  black,  or  coloured 
beads.  The  wire  stem  must, 
of  course,  be  of  the  colour 
of  the  bead.i ;  and  if  blaok, 
Hli-erwire  need  not  be  used, 
but  it  looks  well  with  co- 
loured  beads.  Tbe  bandeau 
is  of  the  same  length  as  the 
preceding,  and  also  fiDUbed 
ulf  with  a  Urge  bead  tassel. 
No.  SV2  is  pEtrt  of  a  ban- 
deau formed  of  a  strip  of 
coloured  gros  grain  lilk 
ribbon,  covered  with  7  n 
of  white  or  black  bugles, 
bhort   atrip*   of  the   ss 


2 IS.  PABTOF 

AUBBR  BAHDEAU 

(PULL  BIZB). 

ribboD  are  fasten- 
ed across  the  ban- 
deau  at    regular 


opon  a  stem  of 
nther  thick  com- 
mon wire,  which 
ia  afterwards  co- 
leied  with  a  nar- 
row cTosn  strip  of 
■bite  tilk  or 
latin,  which  il 
rolled  round  it ; 
'  >  ttring  of  crfstBl 
'  t>t>di  is  then 
tiristed  round 
this  stem,  be- 
tween the  larger 

ttsDd    out    on  ' 
either  dde.    This 


that  of  the  i 
ceding,  and  tl.  ._ 
Itnished  off  wlOi 
a  large  tassel  of 
beads  and  bugles 
of  different  sisee. 
Nob.  21S,  214. 
Diadem  «olflure 
of  black  velvet, 
embroidered  with 
jet  beads,  and 
ornamented  in 
front  with  leaves 
of  blaolt  net  o 
vered  with  g 
bugles.   The  pat- 
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tern  of  the  diadem  is  first  cut  out  of  stiff  net  Imed  with  blaek  silk ;  the  beads  Bie 
etraight  rows  over  the  black  velvet,  which  is  then  sewn  on  over  the  net  foundation.  Ko.  314 
shows  one  of  the  leaves  in  full  siie.  The  outltae  «ho«ld  be  traced  over  tiie  net  with  black 
silk  before  it  is  cut  out.  The  edges  sre  folded  back,  aad  a  fine  piece  of  wire  is  run  in  under 
them,  and  al«o  under  the  veintngs ;  afterwards  the  bagies  are  sewn  on,  aa  seen  in  illnstratloo. 
The  stem  is  formed  of  wire  covered  with  thick  black  silk.  Four  of  thete  leavea  are  arraDged 
over  the  front  part  of  the  diadem.  Long  chains,  the  Hnke  of  which  are  formed  of  rovnd  jet 
beads,  are  added  at  the  back  of  the  diadem. 

0 


216.  Diadem  op  Blue  Vblvet  and  Pearl  Beads. 

This  diadem  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding,  excepting  that  the  velvet  is  blue 
and  the  beads  white  instead  of  black.  But  the  ornaments  differ.  They  consist  of  thne  ikort 
lappets  of  the  same  velvet  embroidered  with  beads,  which  are  arranged  over  the  front  paii  of 
the  diadem,  and  edged  with  large  pear-shaped  pearl  grelots.  ];iappet8  of  blue  i3»baB  fib^ 
are  fastened  at  the  back  and  tied  under  the  chignon. 


217.  HEA^-Baov  or  tiAxam  Yelyet  and  Bead  Necklace. 


This  becoming  head-^am  lanteteB  Icmg  plaits  of  hair  falling  dowu  on  fiie  neck.  B  ii 
£omed  of  3  cross  strips  if  kiWk  velvet  €2  inches  Icag,  iMA  are  plaited  together ;  the  piaili 
atre  2  inches  wide  in  tlie  Bitfla,  and  at  the  enfc  only  fsiaof  an  inch  ;  they  are  ocaaaMBtBd 
at  the  bottom  with  bows  «f  Uaek  glac6  silk  ribbon  Ifrd  of  an  inch  wide,  la  the  laidfie, 
where  the  plait  rests  upon  the  ^oad,  it  is  ornamented  wMi  1  large  and  4  small 
on  the  wrong  side  the  plait  is  I^ed  with  black  silk  c^ged  with  fine  wire.  The 
in  illustration  217,  and  of  whic%  lustration  216  shuwB  a  part  in  the  original  size,  consists  of 
lar;:^  and  small  ruby-coloured  oitiglass  beads  ;  it  can  also  be  made  of  jet^  amber,  pearl,  or 
crystal  beads.  Thread  over  thick  mBk.  of  a  cornqpondlBg  colour  a  row  of  beads  long  enough 
to  encircle  the  neck  ;  fasten  these  fcoads  upon  a  foeee  of  cardboard,  and  work  the  2nd  round 
of  the  necklace  ;  *,  thread  8  small  -aad  4  large  beads  «qpon  the  silk  ;  draw  the  needle  from 
left  to  right  through  the  1st  of  thB4  large  beads,  thnaad  8  more  small  beads  upon  the  silk, 
draw  the  needle  through  the  13th  bead  of  the  1st  romid,  missing  twelve  beads,  repeat  fnnn  * 
to  the  end  of  the  round.  The  3rd  Fnohd  is  worked  ia  the  same  manner ;  but  after  eroiy 
ficallop  of  beads  draw  the  needle  through  the  lowest  of  &e  4  large  beads  of  the  Snd  romd. 
When  the  Srd  round  is  completed,  take  tka  necklace  off  the  cardboard,  and  ornament  it  witk 
strings  of  velvet  or  wmtond  ribbon,  to  be  tied  at  the  back. 
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rE  IBtk  of  AngiMt  1854  piovttd  an  ev^oiiliil  day  in  the  looail  annftlB  of  th«  fiaihing- 
▼ilk^  of  L ,  aymato  cm  the  west  ooMt  of  IveUnd.    The  mora  ga^e  eyery 

promise  of  an  uxmsuaUy  fine  daj,  and  the  sea  wm  so  placid  as  to  hardly  present  a 

npplfi  <m  its  socface.    The  village  itsdUE  wore,  on  this  particular  morning,  a  atore  than 

BAttUy  ^aaerfnl  aqMot ;  and,  from  the  appeacaaoe  of  things  generally,  it  was  etndent 

to  erea  the  aaost  indiffereBt  of  obienreis  that  some  important  erent  was  imminent. 

Stoops  cf  Baidaiia  -flitted  foenn  hoose  to  house,  each  possesaed  of  some  article  of  finery 

which  she  was  eager  to  submit  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  friends  and  neighboon.    The 

iB<nt  of  all  this  merry  hustle  and  excitement  lay  in  the  approaching  marrtage-day  of 

EUea  Bajmoad }  hence  the  display  of  maidenly  finery,  which  tlM  town-carrier  had 

^iroaght«ver-iiigiit, — not,  however,  without  haviiLg  forgotten  a  few  of  the  many  orden 

given  to  him  to  eccecute,  a  eivcnmstance  which  brought  him  no  trifle  of  abuse.    His 

wady  excuse,  "  Sure  I  was  so  bothered  out  of  my  life  intirely,  that  I  couldn't  rimimber 

tbe  haH  cf  the  ifaings  I  had  to  fitch ;  so,  darlint  jewBk,  don't  be  hard  on  a  poor  boy, 

ad  Miss  E&m^s  mairkige  so  near  to  the  £ore->God  spare  her  and  hers  many  him> 

^  Tears  to  oome !  amin  and  aaun  1"  did  not  avert  the  storm ;  and  he  was  forgiven 

^  on  pffondsiBg  to  veturn  at  once  for  the  forgotten  gauds.    EUen  was  an  orphan, 

^  at  a  tender  age  to  the  fostering  care  of  her  grandfather,  who  was  the  wealthiest 

^QAQ  in  the  place.    She  was  an  especial  favourite  wit&  everyone ;  nor  could  Asut 

P^i^thy,  crusty  oU  maid  as  she  was,  be  proof  against  her  winning  ways  or  artless 

^^acnai  wiles,  on  occasiotts  when  ii  became  necessary  for  her  to  seek  her  aid,  eounael, 

or  help.    Eflsn  was  U>  wed  young  Phelim  Flynn,  who  was  reported  ^  the  handsomeat 

W  ^  the  counrtry  for  miles  around ;"  while  the  popular  verdict  respeetiDg  him  and 

^^  ^VBS,  that  *'  they  were  iiie  purtiest  couple  in  all  Ireland.''   He  was  a  rising  yontii, 

^dewned  aeverai  kiggera,  and  hitherto  had  been  prosperous  in  his  undertakings. 

SKen  loved  him  becanse  he  was  a  noble-hearted,  brave,  and  generous  youth,  his 
*^^  possesnons  influencing  her  not  at  all  in  her  choice.  His  iajae  in  the  plaoe 
^  ^lly  eBtaJbUshed  by  an  heroic  act,  performed  by  him  with  earoeeding  risk  io  has 
*^;  for  it  was  his  aoUe  example  that  impelled  others  to  join  in  its  aooomptiBh- 
^'^^  A.  hottt  and  ito  crew  were  minsing  one  stormy  night.  He  and  a  few  oiher 
^^^  fiBheanem  ventured  out  to  seek  than,  while  the  friends  amd  relations  of  the 
^*°^Bog  crew  stood  on  the  beach,  with  wild  despair  in  their  looks,  ezpeeting  nefrer 
*S^  to  bt^old  those  who  were  so  dear  to  than.  It  was  to  Phelim's  forethought  and 
pi^denoe  that'Uie  ultimate  eafeity  of  the  whole  party  was  owing.  A  dangerous  reef  of 
^^^  extended  almost  across  the  bay,  a  clear  passage  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
^7  Admiitttg  a  boat's  entry  in  safety.  He  directed  those  yrho  remained  on  shore  to 
^  lanterns  and  torches  on  poles  opposite  the  opening  in  the  reef,  that  their  return 
^gbt  be  guided  thereby.  He  had  also  to  e(»nbat  the  iears  of  his  own  crew.  Finding 
^  *^  <o  boisterously  rough,  and  the  breakers  dashing  with  aoeh  terrific  f oree  ahead, 
^^  ^sated  to  return.  But,  etanding  up  in  the  boat,  and  pobitiBg  with  his  finger  to 
^  beadi,  Phelim  said :  *'  Boys,  there's  them  waiting  there  as  expecks  us  to  do  our 
^uty."    q^  nnanng  boat  was  picked  up  and  brought  in  in  safety.    There  were  many, 
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very  many  rejoicing  hearts  in  the  village  that  night,  and  all  owing  to  Fhelim's  ndUe 
example,  forethought,  and  exertions.  It  was  for  this  and  such-like  deeds  that  Ellen 
loved  him ;  and  it  was  for  her  equally  noble  nature  and  affectionate  disposition  thit 
he  clave  to  her  with  all  the  intense  affection  of  his  manly  heart.  It  was  htidlj  to  be 
wondered  at  then  that,  in  a  place  where  its  inhabitants  were  under  such  deep  obligi- 
tions  to  the  lovers,  there  should  be  such  public  manifestations  in  honour  of  their 
approaching  wedding.  On  this  morning,  the  18th  of  August,  Phelim  and  serenl 
others  put  to  sea,  some  fishermen  having  reported  large  shoals  of  fish  to  be  nev  ^ 
place.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  morning  broke  with  every  promise  of  its  being  in 
imusually  fine  day.  Towards  noon,  however,  a  cloud  as  big  as  a  man's  hand  appeued 
in  the  sky,  gradually  enlarging  its  proportions,  until  at  length  its  shadow  kwend 
upon  the  earth  with  a  scowling  blackness.  The  wind,  too,  which  hitherto  had  wooed 
the  sea  with  soft  melodious  accents,  became  unusually  boisterous,  sending  &)rth  that 
moaning,  whistling,  shrieking  storm-note  so  well  known  to  dwellere  on  the  ses-cout 
It  lashed  the  sea  into  a  thousand  furies,  impelling  the  foam-orested  waves  with  mid 
impetuosity  towards  the  shore,  against  which  they  dashed  with  awful  violence  indt 
deafening  roar. 

A  crowd — an  anxious,  excited  crowd — stood  on  the  beach.  Eager,  expeotint  ^inoei 
were  cast  off  on  the  sea.  All  the  fishing-boats  had  returned  but  two,  (me  of  which 
was  Phelim  Flynn*s.  It  was  indeed  an  anxious  time,  and  many  a  prayer  asooided  to 
that  Gk>d  who  holds  the  winds  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  who  alone  ctn  nyto 
the  raging  sea,  "  Peace,  be  stilL" 

Old  Mr.  Baymond  stood  amid  the  crowd,  and  by  his  side  was  Ellen.  She  looked 
anxiously  into  his  face  as  she  said  in  imploring  accents,  extremely  toudiixigtohetf: 
"  Is  there  no  hope,  grandfather  ?"  He  shook  his  head  mournfully  as  he  pointed  to 
the  opening  in  the  reef,  and  said  :  "  In  twenty  minutes'  time—maybe  sooner,  God 
alone  knows — no  boat  that  ever  was  made  by  the  hand  of  man  can  live  in  those 
breakers."    She  wrung  her  hands  despairingly. 

"  There's  one  of  them  I"  was  the  exclamation  which  burst  from  the  hps  of  minj 
persons  in  the  crowd,  as  fingers  were  pointed  to  a  speck  on  the  sea,  now  yiaiUe,  not 
hidden  in  its  trough.  It  was  one  of  the  missing  boats.  **  A  good  nerve  now,  mj  bcave 
fellows,  a  steady  hand  at  the  helm,  and  with  the  blessing  of  Providence  yon  are  nfe," 
were  Mr.  Baymond's  words,  as  he  watched  its  approach.  It  was  an  awfully  gnnd 
sight  just  at  this  time.  The  breakers  rushed  over  the  reef  with  mad  speed,  and  bj 
their  very  violence  hurled  aloft  in  mid  air  volumes  of  spray,  which  almost  hid  fiom 
view  the  mighty  proportions  of  the  waves  beyond  them.  The  lightning  shot  athwart 
the  sky ;  the  thunder  rolled  with  deafening  peals,  the  noise  at  times  seeming  to  oooe 
from  the  raging  sea  itself,  so  closely  did  each  of  the  combatants  in  this  elemental 
strife  grapple  the  other.  The  helmsman  evidently  understood  his  businen  weQ,  ^ 
with  firm  nerve  and  steady  hand  he  guided  his  fndl  bark  towards  the  opoung  in  the 
reef.  One  awfully  agonising  moment  of  suspense.  "  She's  lost,  she's  lost !"  was  the 
cry,  as  the  frail  planks  were  swallowed  up  in  the  mighty  volume  of  water.  ^^^ 
they're  safe  I  Hurrah !  hurrah !"  Twenty  strong  hands  seized  the  boat  as  it  was  cast 
upon  the  shore,  and  before  the  next  wave  could  reach  it,  it  was  hig^  and  diyon  the 
beach.  Ellen  gazed  into  the  faces  of  its  crew,  and  then  swooned.  It  vxu  not  Phdi»  < 
boat. 

Gently  they  bore  her  home,  while  the  hearts  of  those  who  still  stood  watching  v^ 
the  missing  boat  feared  to  utter  the  forebodings  which  filled  their  minds.  At  leogto 
all  left  the  beach,  being  fully  convinced  that  if  they  watched  all  night  the  missing  ^^ 
would  not  return  to  reward  their  vigils.  There  were  many  sad  as  weU  as  rejoicing 
hearts  in  the  town  of  L that  night,  and  few,  if  any,  of  its  inhabitants  slept   The 
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relations  of  the  saved  ones  gathered  around  them  ;  their  wives  clasped  them  in  a  fond 
snbrace  ;  their  little  ones  clung  to  their  knees,  and  looked  the  joy  they  could  hardly 
exivess.     Amid  this  gladness,  however,  sad  thoughts  intruded.    Brave,  noble-hearted 
Phelim  Flynn  and  his  crew,  where  were  they  by  this  time  ?  Where,  ah,  where  ?  None 
bardly  dared  to  think.    By  noon  the  following  day  the  skorm  had  visibly  abated,  and 
night  saw  nature  settling  down  into  quiet  repose  again.    It  made  one  wonder  whether 
diis  calm  sea  was  the  same  which  only  a  few  hours  before  was  lashed  into  fury, — this 
gentle  wind  allied  to  that  which  at  that  time  had  rushed  mightily  along  the  face  of  the 
(kep,  stirring  up  its  wrath,  and  seemingly  breaking  up  the  great  depths  themselves. 
Hard  and  insensible  must  have  been  the  nature  which  could  contemplate  the  wonderful 
diange  nnmoved,  and  whose  heart  did  not  go  out  in  reverential  awe  and  wonder  to 
that  mighty  Being  on  whose  word  a  thousand  worlds  hang.    To  return  to  Ellen.    She 
was  only  aroused  from  one  fit  of  insensibility  to  fall  into  another.    Medical  aid  was 
snmmoned.     The  doctor  pronounced  her  state  very  alarming.    For  days  her  life  was 
deq^Nured  of.    Many  were  the  kind  and  affectionate  inquiries  made  during  this  time, 
many  the  utterances  of  condolence  for  the  poor  bereaved  one.    The  wedding-day  that 
was  to  have  been  was  a  peculiarly  sad  one,  owing  to  Phelim's  fate  and  Ellen's  critical 
state.    Nothing  short  of  an  actual  miracle  could  bring  Phelim  Flynn  to  life  again.    So 
thought  and  said  the  neighbours  as  they  stood  at  their  doors,  and  spoke  of  that  event- 
ful day — the  18th  of  August  1854.    Days,  weeks,  nay,  months  passed,  and  Ellen  Bay- 
mond  was  not  the  girl  she  had  been.     Her  life  was  spared,  certainly ;  but  it  appeared 
to  be  a  bnrden  to  her.    She  wandered  by  the  sea  sadly, — O,  so  sadly, — and  looked 
wistfully  npon  it,  as  if  half  expecting  to  see  something  approaching.    She  watched  for 
Phdim's  return.    Her  favourite  seat  was  on  a  rock,  just  facing  the  opening  in  the  reef, 
where  she  sat  for  hours  at  a  time,  regardless  of  passing  events,  and  absorbed  in  one 
longing,  hopeful,  fearful  glance  outwards.    The  minister  of  the  parish  endeavoured  to 
sootfie  her  grief  by  offering  her  religious  consolations,  drawn  from  a  source  which 
has  never  yet  been  known  to  faiL    Her  mind,  however,  seemed  utterly  incapable  of 
ai^ireciating  such  help.     It  had  room  only  for  one  thought,  and  that  thought  was 
about  her  brave  noble-hearted  Phelim.    She  wasted  away  slowly.    The  doctors  pro- 
unmoed  her  case  hopeless ;  and  all  the  grandfather  or  aunt  could  do  for  her  was  to 
try,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  make  her  pathway  to  the  tomb  as  smooth  as 
possible.     The  neighbours,  too,  passed  her  with  a  commiserating  glance,  and  a  "  €k>d 
bleas  yon,  Mias  Ellen  I"  nor  intruded  ever  on  her  loneliness. 

It  was  just  a  twelvemonth  from  the  eventful  18th  of  August  1854  that  she  was  on 
the  rock,  watching  as  usuaL  A  small  boat  rounded  the  headland,  and  made  for  the 
opening  in  the  reef.  She  saw  it,  listlessly  enough  at  first ;  then,  as  it  gained  the  shore, 
Ae  seemed  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  move  from  her  seat  to  the  water's 
edge.  A  young  man  stepped  out  of  the  boat.  With  a  loud  cry  she  rushed  forward, 
and,  throwing  herself  into  his  outstretched  arms,  said :  "  Phelim,  my  own  Phelim  !'* 
then  sank  insensible  on  his  breast.  He  bore  her  in  his  arms  to  the  town,  refusing  the 
proffered  aid  of  the  boatman.  His  burden  was  too  precious  to  allow  of  anyone  else 
sharing  it  with  himself.  As  he  gazed  on  her  pale  face,  wan  and  thin,  and  stamped 
with  the  traces  of  poignant  grief,  his  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  thought  that  he 
bad  returned  only  to  find  her  fast  fading  to  the  tomb. 

On  knocking  at  Mr.  Baymond^s  door,  it  was  opened  by  Aunt  Dorothy,  who  recog- 
nised Phelim  instantly,  and  was  half  inclined  at  first  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  her 
senses,  until  she  bethought  herself  that  ghosts  could  not  carry  such  as  Ellen  in  their 
arms.  With  a  shout  almost,  so  loud  did  she  say  it,  she  announced  his  arrival  with 
"  Father,  &ther,  here's  Phelim— our  own  Phelim  back  again  I*' 

W<ffds  cannot  describe  the  scene  that  followed.    The  old  man,  for  a  time,  could  do 
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nothing  bat  gaoe  upon  tiie  face  of  tho  retomed  one,  m  he  ekspttd  his  band  in  hk 
Aunt  Dorothy  bustled  about,  and,  by  the  appMoation  of  proper  v^toratiTei,  hton^ 
Ellen  back  to  eoneeioasneM.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire  thDsnghoat  the  village,  lad 
Sdoa  eager  faces  dostered  arooad  the  door,  to  verify  for  themeelvea  the  truth  of  iriui 
had  been  told  them  about  the  missing  PheUm's  return.  He  went  oat  to  them.  There 
was  then  snch  shaking  of  hands,  such  affeetionate  hags,  tukd  other  demonstratienfl  of 
welcome,  eminently  charaoteristio  of  the  peofde  of  Ireland,  thai  really  poor  Phdim  wai 
gkd  enongh  when  ii  was  all  over. 

How  was  it  thai  he  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  when  everyone  b(^ifiTed  him 
dead  ?  On  thai  eventful  day— the  18th  of  Augwt  1854— his  craft  had  outsaikd  Oie 
others.  When  the  storm  broke  he  was  many  miles  from  land.  His  beat  wai  dmea 
before  it,  and  but  for  the  great  skill  and  bravery  disj^yed  by  him  in  steenBg  her, 
she  wonld  soon  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea^  As  it  was,  they  lost  one  o£  their 
hands  overboard,  whtoh  rednoed  their  numbers  to  two, — Phelim  aad  Tim  Gavi^. 

On  the  storm  snhsiding,  they  found  themselves  out  of  sig^t  of  land,  with  ao  oos- 
pass  tognide  them,  it  having  been  washed  away  by  the  sear— a  fate  Phelim  woald  have 
shared  had  he  not  tak»n  the  prediudon  of  having  himself  lashed  io  the  hela.  To  add 
to  their  discomfort  and  danger,  they  found  that  the  v«ssel  had  sprang  a  leik,  and  it 
reqaired  all  their  efforts  to  keep  her  from  filling.  They  got  her  pretty  free  hom 
water  at  last,  and  Phelim  managed  to  decsease  the  extent  of  the  leakage  by  meaH  of 
a  spare  saiL  After  the  storm  came  a  great  eahn.  Not  a  breaAh  of  aar  filkd  the  a^ 
whieh  hung  listlesriy  from  the  mast.  This  was  a  senona  evil.  Their  stodc  o£  pron* 
sions  and  water,  was  very  scanty,  and  mdess  they  couUl  soon  neach  the  land,  or  be 
picked  np  by  some  vessel,  it  waa  evident  they  must  sueoumb  to  hunger  and  thiz^ 
This  dreaded  catastrophe  eventually  occinxed  to  one  of  them.  Tim  C«Bsidf  diei 
t^oor  Phelim  hadn't  the  heart  to  throw  the  corpse  overboard,  for  even  the  sight  of  the 
inanimate  clay  took  off  seme  o£  the  l^meliness  of  his  situation.  At  last  he,  too,  ^ 
himself  sinking.  Before  laying  himself*  down  to  die, — ^for  deai^  seemed  inevitaUe,--- 
he  wrote  the  following  w^n^ds  on  a  slip  of  paper,  put  it  into  a  bottle,  and  ooifced  i 
tightly: 

"  Driven  out  to  sea  by  the  storm  of  tiie  18th  August  1854.  Donovan  waAed 
overboard.  Becalmed.  Oasaidy  died  from  expoenre  and  want.  I  am  ezpsotiiig  death 
shortly.    May  God  bless  my  dear  EUen  and  all  friends !  Pbtelim  Flynx." 

By  way  of  a  postscript  he  added :  "  Whoever  finds  tbii,  be  kind  enough  to  eend  it 

on  to  Mr.  John  Raymond,  L -,  Ck>un<7  Galway,  and  earn  a  dying  man^a  hteMg- 

After  committing  this  message  to  iiie  sea,  he  laid  hims^  down,  and,^  owing  to  his  inf' 
f erings  from  want  and  exposure,  soon  became  insensible.  SEe  remembeied  notu^ 
more  until  he  found  himself  on  board  a  large  outward>boand  vesseL  The  ahip  €ah- 
f omia,  bound  for  Austrafia,  was  becalmed  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  A  breeze  spnss 
up,  and  she  went  merrfly  on  her  way,  bounding  over  the  waves  like  a  thing  wmim» 
with  Iiie.  The  "  look-out"  descried  Phelim  Flynn's  boat,  and  reported  &e  oiciv* 
stance  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who  eommnnicated  it  to  thfe  captain.  The  veod's 
conise  was  altered,  and  she  hove  to  a  short  distance  from  it  A  boot  was  lowered,  asd 
psUed  towards  it.  They  towed  it  to  tiie  ship^  aroimd  the  sides  of  whieh  were  doatei^ 
curious  faces  as  Phelim  was  hoisted,  l^  means  of  slings,  on  to  her  deelt  ^  ^Hb* 
€M,  he  breathes !"  said  the  captain.  He  received  prompt  and  skilful  attentita  i*  f^^ 
hands  of  tiie  ship's  sorgeon,  and  at  leng&  mtomed  to  conseiousiieaB.  On  noortm 
his  strength  snfiioientily  to  speak,  Phelim  asfcad  if  he  eouid  not  be  put  ashore  eitbtf  i> 
Bngland  or  l^r^and.  The  eaptaan  tdd  ham  tikis  was  in^essible,  aa  ^e  vsasel  wtf  » 
good  distance  from  either  of  those  places,  and  intended  tonobing  nowhers  ^^^^ 
arrival  «t  Sydney.    This  was  sad  news  to  Phelim.    Clothing  <rf  osnseqneiMe  ooeoR^ 
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during  the  passage,  which  was  a  remarkably  quick  one,  and  in  due  time  the  vessel 
arnved  at  har  destinatiDn.  From  Sydney  the  Gi^omia  was  bound  for  India.  The 
(aptain  offered  to  take  Phelim  as  an  able  seaman,  if  he  chose  to  acocmpany  him.  This 
oSa  he  refused,  his  one  desire  being  to  get  home.  On  this  the  captain  yery  gene- 
lOBily  interested  himself  in  his  beh^f,  and  proenred  him  a  passage  in  a  vessel  aboat  to 
sturt  for  England.  Phelim  wrote  to  EUen  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  in  Sydney,  bat, 
owing  to  some  nnacconntable  mischanoe,  aha  nev^*  received  the  letter.  Aft^  taking 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  kind  friend  die  captaiai,  he  embarked  on  board  the  Argo 
for  England^  The  vessel  expemenced  very  bad  weai&er  on  her  passage,  which  was 
a  k)ng  and  hard  one.  How  delighted  Phelim  was  irkeia  they  sighted  LaadV^id,  and 
went  merrily  by  the  Eddystone  ligfathonse  and  up  C&ann^ !  He  was  so  impatient  to 
(iisembark  that,  on  the  vessel  putting  into  Plymouth,  he  left  her  and  travelled  by  rail 
to  Holyhead,  tfaenee  by  steam  to  Dafolm,  mad  by  tasam  to  within  a  ahprt  distance  of 

the  town  of  L ,  his  own  and  Ellea's  naitave  ^aee.    The  distance  by  land  was  ei|^t 

or  ten  milea.  By  going  by  water  aomm  disteoce  woold  be  saved.  He  hired  a  boat, 
thareloce,  and  acrived,  as  has  been  desenbed,  in  tone  to  meet  her  by  the  aea  who  had 
so  long  waited  and  watched  for  his  commig. 

It  was  six  months  after  PheHm's  return  ere  Ellen  was  sufficiently  restored  to  be  led 
by  him.  to  the  altar,  a  blushing  bride.  As  all  the  finery  which  had  been  provided  for 
the  pteviooB  wedding-day  had  been  otherwise  disposed  of,  the  tovmHwrrier^s  serviceft 
were  in  great  request  again.  This  time  he  made  no  mistake,  for  he  had  a  vivid  te- 
membrance  of  the  storm  which  broke  upon  his  head  on  the  former  occasion.  It  was 
a  ^  grand  day  intirely," — as  was  commonly  expressed, — the  wedding-day  of  Phelim. 
Fljnn  and  Ellen  Raymond ;  and  the  marriage-b^is  rung  out  joyous  peak  oa  die 
occasion.  Some  months  after  their  marriage  they  were  walking  on  the  sea-beach, 
when  Phelim 'a  foot  struck  against  some  hard  substance.  He  stooped,  nBK>ved  the 
sand,  and  found  the  bottle  containing  his  message  from  the  sea.  The  sea  had  borne 
it  to  this  sjftt^  and  delivered  it  into  the  han^  of  him  who  had  sent  it.  It  is  strange, 
this  true  ataiey  of  Phelim  and  EUen,  but  there  are  stranger  events  happeniag  around 
us  every  dbf  than  our  narrative  of  "  watching  l^  the  sea."* 
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LETTEES  FROM  "  DEAR  OLD  GRANNY.' 


ON  MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  EVERYTHING. 

"  Many  a  cow  stands  in  the  meadow  and  looks  wistfully  at  the  oommon." 
"  The  way  to  be  admired  is  to  be  what  we  love  to  be  thought" 

**  Give  and  spend,  and  God  will  send." 

rDEAR  GRAND-DAUGHTER,— A  long  while  ago,  when  yon  were  but  three 
years  old,  you  became  my  teacher ;  it  was  in  the  little  nursery,  which  has  since 
then  been  turned  into  Bevy's  bedroom.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  you  have  for- 
gotten the  circumstance,  but  it  is  fresh  in  my  memory,  as  fresh  as  were  the  straw- 
berries yon  were  thoroughly  enjoying — seren  or  eight  delicious  strawberries  and  two 
or  three  spoonsful  of  cream.  Ton  were  eating  them  very  slowly,  pondering  otw 
each,  and  I  asked  you  why.    And  your  answer  was  : 

**  These  are  all  me  have,  ganma,  and  me  make  the  most  of  them." 

May  I  write  a  short  homily  on  your  own  text  ?  May  I  offer  a  few  hints  on  making 
the  most  of  what  is  ours  ?  You  recollect  Irring's  stcMfy  of  the  Spanish  Grandee  who 
was  accustomed  to  put  on  his  glasses  before  partaking  of  cherries  to  make  them  hok 
bigger.  This  foolish  piece  of  business  conmiends  itself  to  some  folks.  They  exaggerate 
the  size  and  yaloe  of  what  they  have — and  deceive  nobody  but  th^nselves.  My  advice 
is,  Never  do  that.  See  what  you  have,  that  ia  your  own,  in  its  prc^r  size,  and  use  it 
to  the  best  advantage. 

How  much  time  have  you  all  to  yourself  ?  I  think  my  pretty  grand-daughter  has 
some  sixteen  hours  a-day,  and  might  have  another  without  invading  too  sedoualy  the 
realms  of  sleep.  I  expect  that  you  will  r^udiate  my  calculation,  and  show  iliat  yoa 
have  your  time  very  fully  occupied.  How  ?  Tou  rise  at  seven,  you  are  ready  for  an 
eight- o  clock  breakfast,  by  nine  o^clodc  the  business  of  the  day  has  fairly  begun.  Toa 
have  yo^r  own  practising,  and  to  oversew  the  practising  of  Ellen  and  Gussy ;  you  have 
to  ^*  see  to  things*'  till  lunch-tin^ ;  then  generally  you  are  out  with  mamma  for  an  hour 
or  two,  making  calls,  or  shopping ;  then  you  must  get  ready  for  dinner ;  after  dinner 
the  deluge — that  is  to  say,  out  somewhere,  or  somebody  at  home — ^music,  talk,  h'gbt 
pastime,  coffee,  and  so  on  to  the  eleventh  hour — and  bed.  Am  I  not  pretty  accurate 
in  Uiis  general  outline  ? 

Now  I  will  not  say  a  large  part  of  your  time  is  toasted^  but  I  think  that  it  might  be 
turned  to  more  advantage  than  it  is.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  lay  down  a  strict  set  of 
rules,  or  to  read  you  a  lesson  on  the  improvement  of  time,  illuminated  by  King  Alfred's 
oMidles.  A  life  of  clockwork  is  to  my  notions  much  too  mechanical  for  a  human 
being ;  it  is  very  rarely  carried  out ;  and  where  it  is,  the  result  is  generally  the  sacrifice 
of  much  that  is  really  good,  notwithstanding  its  irregularity,  to  the  routine  and  red- 
tape  of  exact  method.  I  am  not  urging  upon  you  to  be  careless,  to  cast  off  i^  idea  of 
method,  to  despise  rule :  care,  method,  rule,  are  all  good  in  their  way ;  but  they  most 
not  be  overdone,  or  else  they  hinder  instead  of  advancing  the  real  work  in  hand. 
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I  remember  when  I  was  young  being  nnoomfortably  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  I  mnst  economise  time  by  the  adoption  of  a  regular  rule  of  life.  I  was  instructed 
in  a  Tolume  of  very  heavy,  perhaps  weighty  discourses,  how  to  methodise.  I  was 
always  to  rise  exactly  at  the  same  hour  ;  I  was  to  appropriate  a  fixed  amount  of  time 
to  religions  devotion  and  meditation  ;  so  many  hours  to  the  needle  and  domestic  in> 
duBtry ;  so  much  time  to  the  perusal  of  instructive  books  ;  so  much  to  the  comfort  of 
relatives,  friends,  visitors,  etc. ;  so  much  to  the  relief  of  poverty  and  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant.  I  was  to  retire  at  exactly  the  same  hour  every  night,  to  call  to  mind 
all  I  had  done  through  the  day,  and  jot  down  the  particulars  in  my  journal ;  after 
thus  taking  stock  of  my  inner  self,  and  posting  my  ledger,  I  was  at  liberty — no,  never 
at  liberty — ^but  I  was  then  to  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  I  made  a  strong  effort  to  carry 
out  the  83rstem,  and  it  &iled  utterly.  I  believe  a  similar  result  has  been  the  case  with 
many  others. 

We  all  know  that  time  is  valuable ;  that  lost  time  can  never  be  made  up ;  that  a 
miflspent  hour  cannot  be  brought  back  by  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king*s  men, 
and  no  systematic  arrangement,  arbitrarily  carried  out,  would  make  us  feel  the  matter 
stronger.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  time  by  getting  the 
most  good  out  of  it ;  and  the  good  to  be  got  is  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  instruction, 
sometimes  in  that  of  enjoyment ;  sometimes  it  is  a  help  to  us ;  sometimes  it  is  a  help  to 
other  people.  There  is  an  indolence  that  is  sometimes  called  industry,  and  an  industry 
that  is  sometimes  called  indolence  ;  and  time  that  is  often  practically  wasted  is  said  to 
be  improved,  while  time  that  has  been  really  profitably  used  is  denounced  as  wasted. 

Instead  of  advising  you  in  the  staid  and  formal  way  which  is  too  often  adopted,  to 
be  rigidly  watchful  over  the  golden  grains  of  time,  I  would  say  to  you — ^make  the  most 
of  your  opportunities.  To  start  with :  most  of  us  have  opportunities  of  self -improve- 
ment in  dl  sorts  of  different  ways  that  we  never  use.  Naming  nobody,  let  us  say  Miss 
Blank  has  been  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  French  of  Stratf  ord-ie-Bow  ;  it  is  a  sin- 
gnlar  fact  that  under  these  auspicious  circumstances  she  has  failed  to  render  herself 
intelligible  to  *'  natives.''  For  some  time  Miss  Blank  stayed  with  some  friends  at  whose 
honse  French  was  freely  spoken.  She  knew  she  was  deficient,  and  never  ventured  to 
ventilate  her  feeble  knowledge.  Had  she  done  so^[uietly,  good-humouredly  resolved 
on  not  being  offended  if  anyone  were  detected  in  a  smile — she  would  have  gained 
wonderfully.  There  was  an  excellent  opportunity, — ^not  of  seeing  a  French  master 
from  one  to  two  hours,  but  of  being  associated  with  educated  Parisians  all  d^y  long. 
Miss  Blank  did  not  improve  her  opportunity,  and  the  niaid  can  talk  far  better  French 
than  the  mistress,  by  listening  to  the  blandishments  of  a  Swiss  valet. 

One  case  in  this  way  may  serve  as  well  as  a  thousand.  The  case  I  have  put  may 
seem  to  be  an  extreme  one,  and  may  bear  half-a-dozen  renderings ;  but  it  just  illustrates 
the  point  I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  never  to  let  a  chance  escape  you  of  adding  to 
yonr  stock  of  knowledge.  If  you  are  privileged  to  mingle  occasionally  in  higher 
society  than  that  to  which  you  are  ordinarily  accustomed,  do  not  forget  to  observe 
how  things  are  done,  and  the  way  they  are  done ;  how  people  behave  and  the  way 
they  talk ;  use  the  opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the 
world.  Is  there  not  a  story  told  of  a  wise  man  stating  that  he  got  all  his  wisdom 
through  never  being  ashamed  to  ask  a  question  ?  Why,  I  have  known  dose  friends, 
**  cronies"  in  matters  of  gossip,  positively  shrink  from  learning  anything  from  each 
other.  If  Annie  knew  something  Julia  did  not,  Julia  would  never  confess  she  did  not, 
though  she  sadly  wanted  to  learn,  and  the  other  was  ready  enough  to  teach  her.  No, 
she  preferred  making  believe  that  she  did  know,  or  did  not  care  to  know,  and  so  threw 
away  her  opportunity.  This  reserve,  which  is  not  modesty,  but  conceit— the  vanity  of 
▼uiities,  of  supposing  that  you  must  not  own  you  are  ignorant  of  anything— leads 
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joong  people  especially  to  neglect  the  best  poouble  channelfl  of  infomution.  Thej 
assume  a  haughty  grace  (grace  they  call  it)  or  a  cold  indifference,  and  cast  away  the 
wealth  of  opportunity  when  they  are  in  real  necessity  of  a  little  solid  infcnrmatioii. 
No  knowledge  is  to  be  despised.  U  a  doctor  of  divinity  will  help  yo«  to  a  litUe 
scholastic  theology  ;  if  a  labouring-maa  will  gire  you  a  poor  man's  notion  of  politics  ; 
if  Fran9ois  will  diow  yon  the  true  uses  of  the  batterie  de  cuisine^  or  how  to  make  Ter- 
micelli  soup  from  yesterday's  pot-au-feu  ;  if  Dame  Durden  will  let  you  help  to  squeeie 
the  butter,  or  assist  at  a  batch  ;  if  a  trustworthy  traveller  will  tell  yon  what  be  hat 
seen  on  the  heights  of  Himalaya  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Missinippi ;  if  an  engineer  will 
ezplidn  a  piece  of  machinery,  or  Pinxit  give  a  hint  about  washing-in  a  sky— how  use- 
ful it  all  is — at  all  events  how  very  much  there  is  of  it  that  is  good ;  and  even  if  ^eie 
be  some  things  you  do  not  want,  still,  like  the  Moabitish  damsel  in  the  ^Ue  story, 
when  you  have  been  in  these  fields  of  com  you  can  beat  out  that  which  you  have 
gleaned,  and  get  an  ephah  or  more  of  good  wholesome  barley. 

But  there  are  opportunities  often  neglected  of  doing  good  to  other  people.  The 
impressive  lesson  of  my  early  days  was,  that  I  was  to  devote  so  much  fixed  time  to 
objects  of  charity.  It  was  cruel  I  I  can  meet  with  a  score  or  so  other  people  who  an 
collected  as  so  many  active  agents  for  teaching,  feeding,  clothing  the  very  poor,  and 
may  feel  that  neither  I  nor  they  have  any  real  charity  in  us — that  pure  charity — b? e, 
tenderness,  sympathy,  compassion,  the  sense  of  common  feeling,  common  suffenog, 
common  weaknesses — is  altogether  absent.  I  am  afraid  that  a  large  number  of  well- 
meaning  people  are  much  too  fussy  over  their  charities.  St.  Martin,  according  to  their 
"  system,"  was  only  encouraging  the  vagrant  classes  when  he  shared  his  cloak  with  a 
beggar.  He  ought  to  have  taken  the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant ;  have  ascer- 
tained what  place  of  worship  he  attended ;  whether  he  was  pious,  honest,  industrioua, 
married  or  single,  with  children  or  without.  The  whole  case  ought  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee,  and  visitors  appointed.  The  fact  is,  the  old  saints  of  both  sexei 
were  very  irregular,  and  would  have  grossly  riiocked  their  spiritual  descendants.  But 
all  I  know  about  it  is  that  I  never  found  any  regular  system  would  meet  oj^Kntunities. 
I  have  heard  of  method  in  madness.  I  have  seen  madness  in  method ;  **  cases,"  to 
employ  the  common  but  objectionable  phrase,  come  under  considerati(»i  when  there 
are  no  funds— or  else  there  are  ample  funds  and  no  "  cases."  I  think  the  society  form 
of  relief,  and  of  benevolent  exertions  every  way,  has  been  unduly  extolled  and  much 
overdone.  If  we  are  seriously  bent  on  making  ourselves  useful  to  others,  it  should  be 
by  feebng  and  acting  on  individual  responsibility.  Charity  is  said  to  begin  at  home. 
It  is  a  proverb  that  has  perhaps  been  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  negligences— cer- 
tainly it  is  sharply  satirised — but  there  is  much  truth  in  it.  I  have  known  positive 
home- duties  carelessly  performed,  or  altogether  neglected,  in  order  that  the  daughters 
of  the  house  might  be  visiting  and  advising,  admonishing  and  reproving  amongst  the 
poor.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Home  has  the  first  call  upon  us.  Are  there  no 
younger  sisters  to  be  directed  by  example  ;  no  brothers  to  be  cheered  and  encouraged ; 
no  servant  to  be  advised  and  instructed,  if  she  need  it,  in  a  kind  friendly  way ;  no 
gentle  offices  to  be  performed  for  mother — labour  that  shall  lighten  her  care,  foresight 
that  shall  relieve  her  anxiety  ?  is  there  nothiug  to  be  done  to  make  father  proud— with 
a  right  pride — and  happy,  with  an  unalloyed  happiness,  in  his  children  ? 

Supposing  home  duties — ^joyous  duties— fulfilled,  and  there  be  opportunity,  as  there 
is  sure  almost  to  be,  for  further  work,  let  poor  neighbours  be  visited  by  all  means,  and 
cheered  with  the  friendly  and  engaging  manners  of  the  "  young  lady."  A  large  number 
of  good-meaning  people,  who  visit  the  poor,  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  were  half- 
preacher  half -policeman  ;  they  question  and  cross-question,  pry  into  secrets,  lay  bare 
foUy,  suspect  motives,  and  administer  advice  and  assistance  in  a  sour,  forbidding  way 
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that  makes  the  gift,  whatej 
that  70U  do  not  aeek  to  be< 
not  talk  only,  but  do;  ah^ 
U>  aoconnt ;  bow  the  cbildj 
something  to  do  ;  show  hd 
room  and  a  pleasant  face,  ■ 
people  wiU  but  loot  for  thd 
offending  their  self-reepectf 
effort  at  condeaoenaion.  % 
"silver  and  gold"  I  know  ^ 
the  most  of  what  yon  haveJ 
And  this  allusion  Ut  mq 
that.  Borne  people  wonid  sc 
a-year^thst  a  penny  sarej 
economy.  Thrifty  guardi^ 
this  one  string—take  core  { 
My  strong  conviction  is,  til 
give,  only  act  with  judgmei^ 
an  enjoyment ;  do  not  den] 
without  it.  Of  course  you  , 
all  that  nature  absolutely  t 
prove  yonr  mind,  never  hai 
accamulated  into  a  goodly  a 
vhat  there  is  innocently  enji 
may  be  enjoyed  in  this  life  if 
the  blessings  which  Heaven  < 
I  said  you  should  spenil 
should  not  permit  yourself  ti 
what  Is  out  of  keeping  with 
extravagant  price,  and  so  on. 
material  is  always  the  boat  ai 
to  change  your  dreas,  1  shoul 
one  of  a  high  price.  Into  su 
On  the  question  of  giving 
be  enough.  If  you  are  a  trui 
which  your  purse  will  be  ut 
them  nothing,"  is,  to  say  tlie 
who  would  sooner  give  to  th 
hearted  girl  is  their  best  alm< 
for  the  deserving,  without  a.t\ 
a  groat  blessing  to  a  very  poo 
beet  nse  of  her  opportunities  i 
who  need  it. 

But  this  letter  has  run  o 
patience.  In  concluding  let  D 
and  of  all  the  good  things  j 
make  the  beat  use,  is  the  sinu 


•So.  224.— Para- 
Hol  of  violet  and 
black  silk;  the  up- 
per part  is  violet, 
studded  aU  over 
with  small  round 
blaiJL  beads,  and 
bordered  with  very 
small  jet  bugles 
and  large  cut  jet 
beads.     The  lower 

tiart  is  black ;  a 
ong  fringe  of  jet 
bugles  and  large 
round  beads  falls 
over  it.  Handle  of 
carved  wood. 

No.  225.— Pare- 
iol  of  gray  silk, 
trimmed  on  every 
division  with  an 
arabesque  pattern, 
worked  In  white 
and  blaok  beads. 
Ivory  handle. 
No,  220.— Para- 
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227.  MUBLIN  BODBCB  WITH  SHOBT  BLBSVES  (FBONT). 


iMd  ue  miao  taTonrito  materinls. 


H  BODICE  WITH  SBOBT 


^^^  THE  FASHIONS. 

^^^J^rn.    It  is  always  very  akiort,  and  out  out  Toond  the  bottom  in  scallops  or  tabs  of 

ery  rich  paletots  are  longer  behind  than  in  front,  and  trimmed  with  long  lappets 
^^  *d  with  jet  and  edged  with  fringe. 

schol  of  two  colours,  or  of  two  shades  of  the  same  colour,  are  rery  fashionable ;  for 
if  F^  under  skirt  of  harannah-brown  silk,  an  upper  skirt  of  light-brown  leno,  trimmed 
micd  tabs  of  darker  brown  silk,  and  the  paletot  to  correspond  with  the  upper  skirt ; 
the  Eice  should  have  long  sleeves  of  havannah-brown  silk,  and  the  paletot  loose  open 


explfO^  gray  and  white  cbin6  foulard,  with  a  pattern  of  small  violet<^x>loured  flowrets 
ful  ifrer  it,  is  trimmed  with  plaits  of  gray  satin  ribbon  and  violet  gros  grain  silk  ;  the 
be  B^^^^  *^^  ^^^^  tunic  over  the  skirt,  and  a  low  corselet  with  epaulettes  over  the 

whcii 

ffleail  ^^  S^^^^  *^<i  white  chine  bengaline  is  trimmed  in  the  same  ^manner  as  the 

•     g  plaits  of  green  and  white  gros  grain  silk  ribbon.    There  is  a  small  paletot  to 

^P  of  the  rich  brown  colour  called  Bismarck,  and  now  so  fashionable,  and  brocaded 
objeC^^Pjj  of  tiny  amber-coloured  llowrets,  is  trimmed  with  rouleaux  of  brown  silk, 
collet  a  narrow  amber-coloured  silk  fringe  :  the  rouleaux  are  disposed  in  a  Grecian 
may  ;ti  the  centre  and  on  either  side  of  the  front  of  the  dress  ;  an  amber-coloured  silk 
tendCaced  within  each  square  space  of  the  Grecian  pattern.  The  sleeves  are  trimmed 
comttid. 

mean  of  white  leno  for  a  young  lady  has  two  skirts,  and  a  low  bodice,  cut  square  at 

"  systh  ei>aulettes,  but  uo  sleeves  ;  both  bkirts  are  scolloped  out  round  the  bottom,  and 

]r^Qggl|  a  narrow  cross-strip  of  bright-coloured  plaid  silk  ;  two  cross-strips  are  placed  in 

tainot^^  a  little  above  the  edge  of  the  second  skirt,  which  is  gored,  and  has  long  slit- 

^^^j^mented  with  scolloped  out  lappets  to  correspond  with  the  skirt.     The  bodice  and 

...  ire  trimmed  in  the  same  style  ;  the  waistband  is  of  plaid  ribbon,  and  fastened 

ette  at  the  side.     A  clear-white  muslin  bodice  with  long  sleeves  is  worn  under  the 
were 

~*  -'•  t  also  noticed  dresses  of  gray  bengaline  ornamented  with  strips  of  plaid  ribbon, 
I  baij^  favourite  trimming  just  now,  especially  for  children  and  young  ladies' 
empU 

are  nilegant  toilet  is  thus  composed  :  a  short  white  foulard  dress,  made  in  the  Princess 
of  re]  a  very  low  bodice,  with  braces,  high  shoulder-pieces,  and  long  sleeves,  falling  in 
overdists  from  the  shoulders,  trimmed  all  round  with  a  cross-strip  of  the  same  material 
by  fei>lu^»  ^^^  fastened  all  down  the  front  with  blue  silk  buttons.    The  sleeves  are 

It  is  tfl^ie- 

^j^jjlykirt  of  blue-and-white-striped  grenadine,  trimmed  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce ; 

1  e  of  the  same  material,  high  and  plain,  with  long  sleeves. 

•  .«  'ss  was  worn  without  any  paletot,  and  with  a  small  white  tulle  bonnet  trimmed 
3f  white  and  blue  ribbon. 
P^  '  e  quite  going  out  of  fashion,  and  plaits  are  now  the  fureur.  The  new  coiffures 
young^^  of  plaited  chignons,  plaited  coronets,  and  long  plaits  hanging  down  in  the 
no  8e\j  ^f  jjjg  Alexandra  curls  that  were  worn  last  year.  The  modem  chignon  is 
gentle-onned  of  twisted  coils  instead  of  plaitc  ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  perfectly  round, 
that  8l)pg  and  Louis  XV.  bows  being  quite  gone  out  of  fashion. 

a  righi  riblwn  or  velvet  are  worn  instead  of  hair  plaits  for  evening  coiffures,  and  also  as 
Sufor  bonnets.     We  have  already  said  that  plaits  are  also  very  fashionable  for 
is  snre'esses,  jackets,  and  paletots. 

cheere^ioi^^ble  bonnet  of  the  month  is  the  Mantilla  fanchon,  with  a  tulle  or  crape  veil 
of  goo^®  back,  and  continued  in  long  lappets,  which  form  the  strings  in  front, 
preach  ^^^^^^o^^  o^  white  tulle,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  border  of  lilies  of  the  valley, 
f oUv  rf®  ^^  **  *^®  ®^^® '  ^^^  ^^^  lapi)ets  of  white  tulle  edged  with  blonde,  and  fastened 
ha  rose. 


7111  MYiti"^!  'rmma  ^Amimt 

Modcllii  fo. 

■(fl)i'  {{""I'll  ,tfiii\li8l)niiiiiutn 
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Or  the  same  pattern  in  black  tnlle  spangled  with  straw,  bordered  with  black  lace,  and 
trimmed  in  front  with  a  wreath  of  straw  foliage  and  small  bunches  of  black  grapes. 

Or  again,  in  golden-brown  crape,  bordered  with  black  lace,  and  ornamented  with  a  garland 
of  metallic  foliage  to  match  with  the  crape. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  very  small  bonnet,  called  the  baby  bonnet.  It  is  generally 
mide  of  white  or  brown  straw,  and  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  or  foliage.  Fancy 
straw  of  a  golden-brown  colour  is  extremely  fashionable  this  summer. 

niifl  kind  of  straw  is  much  used  for  hats  as  well  as  bonnets.  The  excursion  hat  is 
trimaaed  with  a  plait  of  ribbon  veWet  of  iht  same  colour  as  the  straw,  and  a  pheasant's 
£eath»  on  one  side. 

The  Bateli^  hat,  of  white  straw,  is  ornamented  with  a  plait  of  blue  ribbon,  finished  off 
with  wheat  ears. 

The  Jardiniere  is  trimmed  round  with  a  wreath  of  field  flowers,  and  ends  of  black  laoe  at 
the  back. 

There  is  but  rery  little  difference  between  a  hat  and  bonnet  now  that  the  latter  are  so 
anall  and  very  often  have  no  strings  ;  the  Mantilla  fanchon,  however,  is  in  better  taste  than 
the  very  small  round  bonnets  that  were  worn  before  ;  it  shades  the  neck  and  covers  the  hair, 
without  imprisoning  the  chignon.  Ladies  who  do  not  wear  the  Mantilla  fanchon  generally 
adopt  the  Mantilla  veil^  which  has  long  lappets  on  either  side,  and  la  tied  either  in  front  or 
tt  the  back,  according  to  taste.  This  veil  is  made  of  black  tulle  or  lace,  and  is  sometimes 
embroidered  with  jet  beads. 

If  bonnets  are  ever  quite  discarded  from  a  lady's  toilet,  they  may  perhaps  be  replaced  for 
a  time  by  the  real  Spani^  Mantilla,  a  very  becoming  fashion  certainly,  but  scarcely  suitable, 
aeept  in  the  height  of  summer,  to  such  a  changeable  climate  as  ours.  An3rthing,  however, 
will  seem  to  us  preferable  to  the  almost  invisible  round  toquet  idiich  has  gone  for  some  time 
by  the  nama  of  bonnet. 
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Visrrtifo  Toilet. — ^A  bonnet  of  white  pleated  tulle  continued  so  as  to  form  the  strings, 
which  are  trimmed  on  each  side  with  ears  of  com,  and  fastened  under  the  chin  with  a  field- 
flower  bouquet.  The  cap  is  waved  in  front,  the  whole  bonnet  being  also  ornamented  with 
ears  of  com  and  field- flowers. 

A  coloured  silk  dress  trimmed  down  the  front  witfi  a  jardinihre  pattern  made  of  silk 
embroideries.  A  similar  pattern  ornaments  the  seam  of  the  back  from  the  waist  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  train ;  another  similar  embroidery  surrounds  the  neck  and  spreads  on  the  back, 
where  it  forms  a  graceful  sheaf.  Plain  coat-sleeve  with  embroidered  cuffs.  The  waistband 
B  edged  on  both  sides  with  coloured  braid,  and  fastened  with  two  long  lappets  embroidered 
like  the  drees. 

CouNTKY  ToiLKT.— Bice-straw  hat,  of  a  low  and  flat  shape,  with  a  small  round  crown, 
A  cordon  of  white  beads,  from  which  depend  long  pearl  beads,  surrounds  the  crown.  Bouquet 
of  flowers  behind  ;  tulle  scarf-strings  fastened  under  the  chignon. 

White  muslin  dress  trimmed  with  green  silk  bands.  Low  square  bodice  edged  with  silk  ; 
Dirrow  green  silk  bands  are  put  on  the  back  and  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bodice,  in  the 
fihape  of  a  fan.  High  plain  tulle  chemisette,  with  lace  epaulettes.  A  tunic-skirt  looped  up 
on  each  side  with  pleats  a  Vantique^  edged  with  green  silk,  and  terminated  by  a  pleated 
flounce.    Long  under  skirt,  ornamented  all  round  with  silk  bands  put  on  slanting. 

Costume  fob  a  little  Gikl  from  Six  to  Eight  Years  old. — A  straw  hat  adorned 
with  a  bunch  of  cherries  in  front,  and  a  white  feather  at  the  back.  A  spotted  muslin  toilet. 
The  paletot  is  trimmed  back  and  front  with  blue  silk  bands,  and  edged  round  the  bottom 
with  a  short  silk  fringe.  Plain  white  muslin  petticoat  bordered  with  blue  silk,  to  match  the 
ikhrt 


MR  DICKENS  FROM  AN  AMERICAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


THE  nature  of  a  writer  determines  the  character  of  his  creations.  Though  the 
terms  "  sabjective**  and  "  objectiye"  now  pUy  a  prominent  part  in  criticism,  and 
are  good  to  indicate  loose  distinctions  between  dasses  of  minds,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  all  creatiye  minds  are  sabjective, — ^that  the  sabjectiye  indndes  e?ery- 
thing  in  nature  and  human  life  which  such  minds  vitally  perceive,  absorb  into  their 
own  being,  and  literally  make  their  own.  In  the  case  of  Dickens,  gifted  though  he  he 
with  wonderfully  acute  powers  of  external  observation,  this  is  obviously  the  foct,  for 
no  writer  stamps  the  character  of  his  genius  on  everything  he  writes  more  plainly  than 
he.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  his  style,  his  method,  his  sentiment,  his  humour,  his 
characters.  EUs  observing  power,  when  ext!ended  beyond  the  range  of  his  sympathies, 
becomes  **  objective,"  it  is  true,  but  ceases  to  be  creative.  In  his  genuine  {vodnctions 
he  not  only  embodies  all  that  he  knows,  but  communicates  all  that  he  is.  The  reality 
of  his  personages  comes  from  the  vividness  of  his  conceptions,  and  not  from  any  pho- 
tographic quality  in  his  method  of  representation.  Observation  affords  him  materials ; 
but  he  always  modifies  these  materiahi,  and  often  works  them  up  into  the  most  &n- 
tastic  shapes.  Individuals,  incidents,  scenery,  the  very  pavement  of  his  streets,  the 
very  bricks  of  his  houses,  the  very  furniture  of  his  apartments,  are  all  haunted  by 
Didcens*s  spirit.  To  read  one  of  his  romances  is  to  see  everything  through  the  author's 
eyes ;  the  most  familiar  objects  take  an  air  of  strangeness  when  surveyed  through  such 
a  medium ;  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  view  has  always  in  it  a  kind  of  fascinati(HL 
We  may  dissent,  criticise,  protest,  but  still  his  clutch  on  our  attention  is  never  relaxed. 
The  weird  imagination  which  thus  penetrates  his  books  is,  however,  but  a  single 
element  of  his  nature,  and  indeed  would  not  exerdse  so  great  a  charm  over  so  many 
classes  of  readers,  were  it  not  connected  with  such  warmth  of  heart,  keenness  of 
observation,  richness  of  humour,  and  controlling  conmion  sense.  In  the  foundation 
of  his  character,  Dickens  agrees  Vith  the  majority  of  well-meaning  mankind.  He  has 
no  paradoxes  in  morality  to  push,  no  scientific  view  of  human  nature  to  sustain,  no 
philosophy  of  society  to  illustrate,  no  mission  to  accomplish.  His  general  opinions  are 
those  of  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  wholesome  sensibility ;  his  general  attitude  towards 
the  world  is  that  of  one  who  sympathises  and  enjoys ;  his  test  of  worth  la  amiability ; 
his  cure  for  every  form  of  mental  and  moral  disease  is  the  old  one  of  work.  Nobody 
ever  thinks  of  going  to  his  writings  for  light  on  such  moral  problems  as  are  opened  in 
Hamlet  and  Faust  Intellectually,  he  seems  incapable  of  generalisation.  Judged  by 
his  feelings  and  perceptions,  no  writer  of  his  time  seems  so  broad ;  judged  by  his 
philosophical  comprehension  of  laws,  few  seem  so  narrow.  The  whole  system  of 
English  jurisprudence,  the  whole  machinery  of  dvil  administration,  the  most  dearly 
'  demonstrated  prindples  of  political  economy,  appear  worthless  or  mischievous  to  his 
eyes,  when  his  attention  is  concentrated  on  cases  where  they  bear  hard  on  individnals. 
He  looks  on  such  matters  as  humane  men  of  ungeneralising  minds  ordinarily  do, 
though  he  gives  to  their  complaints  a  voice  which  is  heard  wherever  the  Ecgtish 
language  penetrates.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  search  his  writings  for  a  single  example 
in  which  he  views  a  subject  affecting  the  welfare  of  society  in  all  its  relations.  The 
moment  his  sense  is  shocked  and  his  sensibilities  stirred,  his  reflective  reason  almost 
ceases  to  act,  but  his  humour,  his  imagination,  his  conscience,  are  all  in  motion.  .  The 
systematic  study  of  anything  appears  abhorrent  to  his  feelings ;  and  even  in  such  a 
matter  as  the  training  of  youth  in  the  grammar  of  languages  he  has  some  of  Susan 
Nipper's  own  indignation  at  **  them  Blimbers."  So  entirely  is  he  absorbed  by  the 
perception  of  the  moment,  that  often  in  the  same  book  we  have  characters  exhibiting 
exactly  opposite  traits,  who  are  equally  satirised.    Thus  in  Bleak  House  Mrs.  Jellaby 
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ifl  A  philanthfopifit  who  subordinates  the  care  of  her  family  to  the  weltoe  of  Borrio- 
boola-Gha ;  bnt  in  that  romance  we  also  have  Mr.  Yholes,  who  is  not  less  ridiculed 
and  contemned  for  subordinating  the  welfare  of  ike  public  to  the  support  of  ^^  his 
three  daughters  at  home,  and  his  venerable  father  in  the  Yale  of  Taunton ;"  and  there 
is  just  ftB  much  reason  why  reformers  should  laugh  at  Mr.  Yholes,  as  that  conservatives 
shonid  shake  their  sides  over  Mrs.  JeUaby.  The  truth  is  that  no  organisations  and  no 
persons  can  stand  this  method  of  judging  of  them  by  their  weak  points,  and  the 
<btection  of  weak  points  is  of  the  very  life  of  humorous  perception. 

And  this  limitation  of  Dickens's  intellect  is  also  a  limitation  of  big  power  of 
cbaracterisaticm.  Because  his  genius  personifies  everything  it  touches,  we  must  not, 
on  that  account,  accept  all  its  products  as  persons.  There  are  scores  of  people  in  his 
noyeh  who  are  "  hit  off,"  rather  than  delineated,  and  are  discriminated  from  the  mere 
names  of  persons  in  didactic  satire  only  by  that  strong  individualising  tendency  in  his 
mind  whidi  makes  him  give  consciousness  even  to  inanimate  things,  and  which  one 
critic  goes  so  far  as  to  call  *^  literary  Fetichism.'*  The  professional  guests  at  Mr. 
Merdle's  dinner-parties  in  Little  Dorrit,  the  Yeneerings  and  their  associates  in  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  the  company  that  gathers  in  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock's  country-seat  in 
Blfok  Eouse^  are  three  among  twenty  instances  which  must  readily  occur  to  every 
Kader.  In  these  he  individualises  the  tone  of  the  society  he  satirises,  rather  than 
attempts  to  portray  its  individual  members.  This  habit  of  sketchy  characterisation, 
in  which  the  character  is  only  shown  by  some  external  peculiarity  or  vice  of  opinion, 
and  his  interior  life  is  entirely  overlooked,  is  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  Dickens's 
iatirical  talent  is  displayed,  and  it  overloads  his  books  with  impersonated  Mtiv*Mmg. 
All  these,  however,  may  be  deducted  from  his  stories,  and  still  leave  him  richer  in  solid 
chanctwisatioiiB  than  any  half-dozen  of  his  contemporaries  combined. 

Indeed,  when  Dickens  resolutely  sets  to  work  to  embody  an  imagined  nature,  he 
er^  makes  it  self-subsistent  and  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly  known.  His  joy  in 
some  <^  these  oreations  is  so  great,  he  floods  them  with  such  an  abounding  weaitii  of 
life,  he  makes  them  so  intensely  real  to  his  own  mind,  and  treats  them  so  much  like 
companions  of  his  heart's  hilarious  hours,  that  the  very  excess  of  his  characterising 
power  has  led  some  critics  to  deny  to  him  its  possession.  He  so  surcharges  his  cha- 
racters with  vitality  that  they  seem  like  persons  who  have  taken  something  to  drink ; 
and,  as  they  burst  into  the  more  decorous  society  delineated  by  other  English  novelists 
there  is  a  cry  raised  for  the  critical  police.  This  exaggeration,  however,  is  not  cari- 
catore,  for  caricature  never  gives  the  impression  of  reality ;  and  even  in  our  age  of 
historic  doubts  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  sceptical  Betsy  Prig  who  had  the  audacity 
to  doubt  the  existence  and  reality  of  Tony  Weller,  of  John  Willet,  of  Mr.  Squeers,  of 
Bichard  Swiveller,  of  Edward  Cuttle,  of  Sarah  Gamp,  of  Wilkins  Micawber,  of  Mr. 
Boffin,  or  any  otiier  of  Dickens's  quaint  specimens  of  human  nature  which  he  has  over- 
charged with  humorous  vitality.  Dickens  caricatures  only  when  his  special  object  is 
to  satirise ;  and  the  characters  which  illustrate  his  satirical  genius  we  have  sdready 
admitted  to  have  no  real  natures.  In  his  true  province  of  characteriaatioa  he  is 
certainly  peculiar,  lor  his  personages  are  not  only  original  but  originals.  As  a  general 
thing,  he  does  not  devefep  his  eluuracters,  but  conceives  them  in  their  entirety  at  once, 
and  the  satoataons  and  incidents  in  which  they  successively  i^pear  sim^^  tonish 
occasiona  £or  their  exprevion.  Their  appearance,  opinions,  manners,  and  even  their 
phrases,  he  Makes  ideatieal  with  their  natures.  He  gives  a  queer  application  to  the 
transcendental  principle  that  **  the  soul  does  the  body  make,"  and  supplies  an  external 
peculiarity  for  every  inward  trait.  Betngs  which  have  no  existence  out  of  his  own 
mind,  he  yet  sees  them  in  their  bodily  ^ape  and  motions  as  clearly  as  he  sees  his 
tuniliar  acquaintances.  Their  unconscious  actions  are  recorded  with  the  accuracy  of 
a  witness  who  testifies  under  oath. 


229.    Cbochet 

Waibtbamd 

WITH  Lappets. 

,  This    wkUt- 
lyand  U  2  inches 
wide.    It  Is  made 
of  lUftCEtttiD,  and 
coTGred  with  cro- 
chet-work    imi- 
tatiog  guipure,  worli 
■ilk  mignardue,  bimc 
and  bugln.    The  k 
the  Uppeta  are  oomjp 
black  Bilk  taawls. 

id  ia  faitened  dik 
formed  of  a  jet  but 
branohea  trimmed 
The  branches  are  i 
black  puree-silk  ani 
doable  crochet,  bac 
forwards.  A  bug-le 
ever;  sixth  stitch  of  i 
row.  The  iacreasit 
creasingB  take  plao 
ginning  and  at  the 
rows.  Ilie  bnnoht 
with  two  rounds  of 
chet.  The  crochet-^ 
be  very  tight  The  I 
worked  in  the  follow 
Thread  the  required 
bugles  OD  the  silk,  and  work  the 

■row.     -4  double  divided  by      229.  CEOCHET  waistbamd 
6  cbBin  Ed  the  first  4  loops  of  the  with  lappets. 

mignariite ;   before    completing 
each  double  stitch,  draw  up  1 


bugle  close  to  the  Btit43h :  T  cbsia ; 
miss  the  next  loop,  7  double  in 

the  next  7  loops,  3  ch^n,  1  slip- 
sUtch  in  the  4th  of  tbe  7  chain 
last  worked,  3  chain,  mist  1  loop 
under  them.  Bepeat  from  *  till 
the  baod  Is  long  enough. 

2nd  row. — *  \  double  it 
middle  scallop  coofisllng  of  i 
chain,  7  chain,  1  crossed  treble ; 
that  is :  turn  ihe  eilk  twice 
round  the  needle  aa  for  a  lon^ 
treble  ;  draw  b  lot^  tbrou^  the 
next  double  but  one  of  the  pit- 
oeding  row,  then  1  loop  thnngli 


the  tai 


med  a 


itch  a 


through  the  first  stittA  made  b; 
turaing  the  silk  round  the  needle, 
t  treble  in  the  following  doolla 
of  the  preoediug  row,  draw  the 
needle  twice  through  tbe  uixaiD- 
ploted  long  treble  ;  3  chain.  1 
treble  in  tbe  middle  etitch  of  0» 

Eattem,  so  as  to  form  a  eioae  (k 
ogles  are  to  be  worked  in  ca^ 
crMsed  treble),  7  chkin ;  r 

Srd  row.  — 1  long  Ueble  (1 
bugle  in  the  centre)  in  eio} 
other   stitch   of    the    preccdiai 

4Ui  row.— Allematelj  I  trebH 
8  chain,  mii^g  2  ititxdiM  of  Iht 
preceding  row  under  the  latter. 

Gth  row.— 1  treble  with  Ibngtl 
in  every  stilcb  of  the  pracediM 
TOW.    Thefirsthalf  of  theworlil 


230.  WORK-BASKET  IN  BTBAW  AND  GLACE  BILK. 
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231.  BffowiNa  THE  BHAPB  OF  sraiw  basket. 

in  oompletod.     Work  the  se- 

the  shape  ot  the  pattern  ;  the 

ad  hftlf  in  tba  nme  wav  on 

scallops  must  have  a  greater 

1  other   aide    of    the    •»»- 
riiie;  as  can  be  «een  la  fl- 

number  ttt  Btitehes  where  the 

lappets  are  widest  than  at  the 

tntion    232,   the   T   double 

ends.      In    the    last   row    the 

Ht  conw  on  7  loops  in  the 

middle  stitch  of  ever;  obaio 

wr  p»rt  of  the  nignardite 

>U(¥».     The  oTOchet-work  ia 

the  loops  of   the  migiiariite. 

ra  «wn  on  the  gtrip  of  Botin 

which  forms  the  edge  ot  the 

(pared  .for  the  band.     Now 

lappets.      When   both  lappets 

gin  to  work  tlie  crochet  part 

arS  completed,  they  are  S^n 
on  over  satin  lined  with  vlk. 

the  Uppetfi.     Work  the  1st 

■0  rowB  above  described  on 

Lastly,  the  lappets  are  fastened 

Bur  side  of  the  mignardite  ; 

on  to  the  waistband,  and  the 

«  3rd  and  4th  rowB  eouBiat  of 

rosette  is  added  just    above 

■in-rtitch  Bcallope,  which  are 

them. 

Irided   by   1    double   with   d 

t^.     Cut  a  good  paper  pat- 

fn  for  the  lappete,  and  work 

232.   CROCHBT  PATTEKN  FOB 

Me  2  Urt  rows  aoeordiog  to 

WAIflTBAND  (229). 

238.  BRAIDINO  DBBION  FOR  KAKTLES,  DBESaES,  nv. 

1 
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230,  231.  WOlK-BAflKSr  Of  STBAW  PLAITBI»  QhASm  9tLK,  AaSD  IJLCE, 

This  pretty  bailDei  ia  nuide  of  rte»-fltraiw  plaits  |fdB  of  as  ineh  wide.  It  is  trimmed  with  a 
puff  -^rd  inch  mda^  aod  a  pinked-out  floonee  2  inches  wide,  bodi  in  strttw-eoloared  gl&c£ 
silk ;  the  flounoe  is  oovierad  with  m  lace  border  slightly  gathered.  A  strip  of  straw-coloored 
glao6  silk  7^  inches  wide,  and  the  same  width  as  the  basket,  is  sewn  round  the  upper  edge, 
and  may  be  used  for  tlaa  lioing  or  for  a  bag  ;  if  for  the  latter  use,  a  ribbon  must  be  drawn 
through  it  at  the  uppar  edgeu  The  sides  of  the  basket,  which  are  worked  tofsther  with  the 
bottom,  are  7^  laeh—  hifh ;  they  are  2  inches  narroww  at  the  top.  Illustration  231  shows 
the  shape  of  the  straw  basket  without  Hkb  trimmings.  The  inside  of  the  basket  is  lined  with 
Btraw-coloured  calico.  The  handle  consists  of  a  double  straw  plait  14  inches  long,  trimmed 
with  thick  straw-coloured  silk  braid.  At  both  ends  of  the  handle  make  a  straw  loop  1  inch 
long,  through  which  draw  a  small  circle  of  silk  cord.  Trim  the  handle  with  two  rosettes  of 
glac6  silk  and  straw. 


233.  Braiding  Design  for  Mantlss,  Dsssses,  vro. 

This  pattern  is  worked  in  double  rows  of  braid,  and  the  dots  in  the  centre  of  each 
diamond  are  formed  by  one  round  black  bead.  The  pattern  should  be  oommenced  at  the 
light-hand  comer  of  the  lower  row. 


ENIGMA. 

My  empire  is  wide  as  the  ciyilised  world, 
Both  hemispheres  bow  to  my  sway ; 

A  tyrant  am  I  of  the  veriest  dye, 

For  none  may  my  bidding  gainsay. 

I  ruled  before  Tyre  was  the  queen  of  the  aea, 
Still  role  in  the  courts  of  the  earth ; 

Yet,  old  as  I  am,  I  am  bom  every  day, 
And  Fraoee  is  the  land  of  my  birth. 

I  am  courted,  abused,  I  am  followed  or  shmuied, 

As  caprice  or  as  fortune  prevail ; 
Give  bread  to  the  hungry,  yet  (paradox  stcange  !) 

I  drive  many  to  rot  in  a  jaiL 

I  lend  to  the  lonely  a  charm  and  a  speU 
That  helps  them  to  conqu^  at  will ; 

Give  grace  to  the  matron,  the  aged,  the  child, — 
They  say  I'm  ridieuloaa  stilL 


LOVELIEST   WORDS. 


THE  DREAM. 

A  BUST  SEEN  IK  THE  STUDIO  OF  AN  ABTIST. 


A  SUM MEB  night  in  Borne — 
Dear  Borne,  of  art  and  song  and  love  the 
home! 

An  eve  of  rare  delight, — 
A  murmoring,  soft,  immeasurable  night, 

A  summer  night  in  Bome ! 

No  frigid  Northern  sides 
Chill  OS  from  far,  mocking  our  longing 
ejes 
And  yearning  sympathies ; — 
Ah  no !  the  heaven  bends  kind  and  clasp- 
ing here, 
And  in  the  ether  dear 
The  stars  seem  warm  and  near. 

This  is  the  artist's  room. 

Hushed  in  its  purple  gloom, — 
The  dim  birth-chamber  of  his  vital 
thought, 

Which,  into  marble  wrought. 
Asserts  sublime  and  beautiful  control, — 

Charming  the  raptured  sight. 
Hushing  the  world  in  wondering  delight, 

Touching  the  fainting  soul. 
Fettered  by  sin  and  grief  and  strife. 

To  newer,  holier  life. 

Pulsing  along  the  air 
A  strange  and  sacred  presence  seems  to 
fiU 
The  studio  dark  and  still ; 
Dark — saving  only  where 
Through  the  broad  window,  with  a  won- 
drous glow 
Of  golden  light,  unhindered  in  its  flow. 
Looks  in  the  mellow  moon, 
The  bright  Italian  moon  ; — 
Still  save  the  tremor  light 
Which  the  thick  vines  yield  to  the  wooing 
night; 
And  the  soul-soothing  tune 
Breathing  among  the  distant  olive-trees, 
Where  bland  airs  sing  their  dreamful 
symphonies. 
Their  chants  of  love  and  June. 


Behold  a  vision  there. 
Where  the   slant  moonlight  floods  the 
fragrant  air, — 

A  dreaming  marble  face. 

Exquisite  in  its  grace. 

Gentle  and  young  and  fair 
Amid  its  luminous  waves  of  flowing  hair ; 
A   brow  with   earnest   meaning   softly 
fraught. 

Bowed  in  a  trance  of  thought. 
As  though,  enraptured  by  some  vision  rare, 

Some  picture  in  the  air. 
The  musing  eyes  see  what  is  else  unseen ; 

And  while  it  lingers  there. 

The  beautiful  lips  serene 

Seem  parting  unaware. 
To  utter  softly,  "  Stay  !  thou  art  aofair  /" 

This  is  the  artist's  dream. 
This  sweet,  and  noble  face.    Does  it  not 
seem 
A  word  might  break  the  charm, — 
Might  startle  the  dropped  lids  with  quick 

alarm. 
Might  wake  warm  colour  in  the  snowy 
cheek 
And  make  the  dreamer  speak  ? 

Nay,  breathe  more  softly — ^hush  ! 

Did  not  the  rare  lips  move  ? 
Pygmalion  trembled  when  the  rosy  flush 
Of  conscious  being  thrilled  his  marble  love ; 

I  dare  not  stay  to  prove 
If  I  am  stronger.    So,  farewell  to  thee. 
Most  dainty  dream !  The  artist  will  not  see 
That  thou  hast  lost  by  giving  unto  me 

A  beautiful  memory, 

A  joy  for  evermore ! 

Now  close  the  studio-door. 

And  leave  the  haunted  room 

To  all  pure  spirits  dear  ; 
Leave  not  a  foot-print  on  the  sacred  floor. 
Wake  not  the  echoes  in  the  classic  gloom ; 

The  artist's  soul  is  here— 
Where  in  the  eloquent  silence,  strange 

and  dim. 
His  beautiful  creations  wait  for  him  ! 
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LOVELIEST  WORDS. 


JUNE. 


Never  was  my  life's  neglected  garden 
Half  so  full  of  fragrance  as  to-day ; 

Never  has  the  world  been  half  so  radiant, 
Nor  its  shapes  of  sorrow  and  dismay 
Ever  seemed  so  few  and  far  away. 

Wide  the  chestnut  waves  iti  spreading 

brandies 

In  a  white  bewilderment  of  bloom, — 

And  the  lilacs,  overwhelmed  with  blossoms. 

Drooping  like  a  wounded  warrior's 

plume,  [perfume. 

Hang  their  faint  heads  heavy  with 

On  the  sea  a  veil  of  silvery  softness, 
Faint  and  filmy  and  mysterious,  lies, — 

Blending  doubtfully  the  far  horizon 
With  the  azure  of  the  smiling  skiea^ 
Tender  as  the  blue  of  loving  eyes^ 

On  the  grass  the  falloi  apple-bloescMns 
Heap  a  pillow  rosy-hued  and  rare ; 

While  the  dim  ghosts  of  the  dandelions 
Sail  serenely  in  the  untroubled  air. 
And  the  clover  blushes  everywhere. 


In  the  leaves  a  nightingale  is  pouring 
Passion-songs  which  brook  no  pause  or 
rest; 
Hark !  how  gushingly  the  liquid  music 
SweUs  and  overfiowt  his  txemUing 

breast, 
Like  a  love  that  cannot  be  repreased! 

O,  the  joy,  the  luxury,  the  rapture, 
Thus  to  brush  away  the  chains  of  care, 

Thus  to  drop  the  mask  from  heart  and 
forehead, — 
To  be  glad  and  young  again,  and  wear 
Lilies-of-the-valley  in  my  hair  I 

Far  away,  unf  elt  and  scazee  remembered, 
Seems  the  world -H^,  harsh  and  tur- 
bulent, 
So  much  harmony  and  joy  and  beauty, 
In  this  matchless  day  of  days  are 

blent : 
I  demre  no  mora, — ^I  am  ooakentl 


THE  ENCHANTRESS. 

A  LTBIG  FOB  MABEL. 


It  is  only  in  legend  and  fable 
The  fairies  are  with  us,  you  know ; 

For  the  fairies  are  fled,  little  Mabel, 
Ay,  ages  and  ages  ago. 

And  yet  I  have  met  with  a  fairy, — 
You  needn't  go  shaking  your  curls, — 

A  genuine  spirit  and  airy. 
Like  her  who  talked  nothing  but  pearls. 

You  may  laugh  if  you  like,  little  Mabel, — 
I  know  you're  exceedingly  wise ; 

But  I've  seen  her  as  plain  as  Fm  able 
To  see  unbelief  in  your  eyes. 

A  marvellous  creature !    I  really 
Can't  say  she  is  gifted  with  wings. 

Or  resides  in  a  tulip ;  but,  clearly. 
She's  queen  of  aU  beautiful  things. 

Whenever  she  comes  from  her  castle 
The  snow  fades  away  like  a  dream, 

And  the  pine-cone's  icicle  tassel 
Doth  melt,  and  drop  into  the  stream. 


The  dingy  gray  moss  on  the  boulder 
Takes  colour  like  burnished  steel ; 

The  brook  puts  its  silvery  shoulder 
Again  to  the  old  mill-wheeL 

The  robin  and  wren  fly  to  meet  her. 
The  honey-bee  hums  with  delight ; 

The  morning  breaks  brighter  and  sweeter, 
More  tenderly  falls  the  night  I 

By  roadsides  and  pastures  and  meadoirs 
The  buttercups,  growing  bold. 

For  her  sake  light  up  the  shadows 
With  dises  of  tremulous  gold. 

Even  the  withered  bough  blossoms. 
Grateful  for  sunlight  and  rain, — 

Even  the  hearts  in  our  bosoms 
Are  leaving  to  greet  her  again. 

What  fairy  in  all  your  romances 
Is  such  an  enchantress  as  she, 

Who  blushes  in  roses  and  panaies. 
And  sings  in  the  birds  on  the  tree? 


AN  INVENTOR'S  DIFFICULTIES. 


rtbe  EngliahwomcorCa  DomeBHc  Magatdne  ore    appesrhig  fsome  pafore  on  the 
Bewing-machine,  which  will  ezfaaost  the  mtbjeot  both  as  regards  its  histoiy  and 
the  account  of  the  various  qualities  of  the  madunes  offered  to  the  public.    There 
is  an  interesting  episode,  however,  in  the  straggles  of  Mr.  Elias  Howe,  the  inventor, 
whidi  has  not  yet  been  noted. 

During  the  winter  of  1844-45  Mr.  Howe  was  malring  the  first  machine.  His  con- 
ception of  what  he  intended  to  produce  was  so  dear  and  comj^te  that  he  was  little 
delayed  by  failures,  but  worked  on  with  almost  as  much  certainty  and  steadiness  as 
though  he  had  a  model  before  hira.  In  April  he  sewed  a  seam  with  the  machine,  and 
by  the  middle  of  May  1845  had  completed  his  modeL  In  July  he  sewed  all  the  seams 
of  two  suits  of  woollen  dothes,  the  sewing  of  which  outlasted  the  cloth. 

It  is  agreed  that  Elias  Howe,  in  making  this  machine,  carried  the  invention  fur- 
ther on  towards  i^  complete  and  final  utibty  than  any  other  inventor  has  ever  brought 
a  first-rate  invention  at  a  first  trial.  Every  contrivance  in  it,  certainly,  has  been  since 
improved,  and  new  devices  have  been  added  ;  but  no  successful  sewing-madune  exists, 
of  all  the  700,000  that  have  been  manufactured,  that  does  not  contain  some  of  the 
essential  devices  of  this  first  attempt. 

Like  all  the  other  great  inventors,  Mr.  Howe  found  that  when  he  had  completed 
his  machine  his  difficulties  had  but  b^pin.  After  he  bad  brought  the  machine  to  the 
point  of  making  a  few  stitches,  he  went  to  Boston  one  day  to  ask  a  tailor  to  come  to 
Cambridge  (U.S.),  and  arrange  some  cloth  for  sewing,  and  give  his  opinion  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  machine.  The  comrades  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
first  applied  dissuaded  him  from  going,  alleging  that  a  sewing-machine,  if  it  worked 
well,  must  necessarily  reduce  the  whole  fraternity  of  tailors  to  beggary;  and  this 
proved  to  be  the  unchangeaWe  conviction  of  the  tailors  for  the  next  ten  years. 

It  is  probable  that  the  £rst  machines  made  would  have  been  destroyed  by  violence, 
but  for  another  fixed  opinion  of  the  tailors,  which  was,  that  no  machine  could  be 
made  that  would  really  answer  the  purpose.  It  seems  strange  enough  now  that  the 
tailors  living  in  the  ns^fabourhood  of  Mr.  Howe  could  have  persisted  so  long  in  such 
an  opinion,  for,  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  finished  his  first  model,  he  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  it  could  do.  He  placed  his  little  engine  in  a  room  of  a  cloth- 
ing manufactory  in  Boston,  and,  seating  himself  before  it,  offered  to  sew  any  seam 
that  might  be  brought  to  him.  One  unbelieving  tailor  after  another  brought  a  gar- 
ment, and  saw  its  long  seams  sewed  peifectly  at  the  rote  of  250  stitches  a  minute, 
which  was  about  seven  times  as  fast  as  it  eould  be  done  by  hand.  For  two  weeks  he 
sat  there  da^,  and  sewed  seams  for  all  who  d«Me  to  bring  them.  He  amused  him- 
self, at  intervals,  in  executing  rows  of  ornamental  stitching,  and  he  showed  the  strength 
of  the  machine  by  sewing  the  thick-plaited  skirts  of  frock-coats  to  the  bodies. 

At  last  he  challenged  five  of  the  swiftest  seamstresses  in  the  establishment  to  sew 
a  race  with  the  machine.  Ten  seams  of  equal  length  were  prepared  for  sewing,  five 
of  which  were  laid  by  the  machine,  and  the  other  five  given  to  the  girls.  The  umpire, 
who  held  the  watch,  testified  that  the  five  girls  were  the  fastest  sewers  that  could  be 
found,  and  that  they  sewed  "  as  fast  as  they  couM — much  faster  than  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  sewing,*^ — faster  than  they  could  have  kept  on  for  one  hour.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Howe  finished  his  five  seams  a  little  sooner  than  the  girls  finished  theirs,  and  it 
was  further  declared  that  ^^the  work  done  on  the  machine  was  the  neatest  and 
strongest." 

For  all  this,  it  was  seven  long  years  before  the  sewing-machine  eould  be  held  to  be 
received  into  sodety  by  workers  at  the  needle. 


234,   235.    TULLK 
Tbila,  with  Bead 

AKD  CUBHILLE  EM- 


Both  of  tbeie  yery 
pretty  veila  are  made 
of  tulle,  Mid  trinmied 
at  the  upper  edge 
with  >  strip  of  blonde 
insertioD  }tli  of  an 
inch  wide,  through 
which  a  ribbon  or 
elastio  a  drawn.  D- 
Initration  234  is 
trimmed  down  each 
eide  and  the  lower 
border  with  two  rows 
of  white  lace,  em- 
broidered  with  short 
white  buitles,  If  the 
lace  cannot  be  pur- 
ehased  with  the  Qre- 

be    lonned   by   the        go 

bugles.     The  lower 

edge  of  the  veil  is 

trimmed  with  crystal  grelota  and  long  white 

bugles ;  the  centre  is  embroidered  with  spoU  of 

white  oheniUe. 


Veil  No.  2U  ii  i 
alio  veiy  pret^.  TIk  . 
centre  ii  itndded  . 
with  cryital  btsdt;  I 
the  outei  edge  u  | 
trimmed  wiUiciTslil  i 
and  satin  beadi  ud  ! 
a  liead  fringa.  | 


pleated  veil  ol 
white  caihme™.  Tie 
■qosncrom  ia  lii«d 
with  white  lilk; 


VEIL  EUBROISEIIED 


ed  Tound  it  wilb  jcl 

ed^  round  wi&  >  i 
border  of  black  lue.  ! 
The  long  cquare  veil  Is  rounded  off  at  Ik  ' 
side*,  and  edged  wilb  narrow  black  laafe  Tte  < 
diamond-pattern  border  ia  formed  of  the  kim  | 


2JC.  "CiTALASE" 


Jie^  aad  within  237.  CoBTnMBK>BA 

I  l"",  ""'"pCld     ■  LITTLBarai.  FBOM 

?"JV"^!5"'^  BiOTT     TO     Trh 

Ijetbogl*    IJeveil  Ykabsold. 

.  u  pleited  it  the  top,  „    , 

I  iDd  uwB  on  under  Under-ektrt   of 

itaedgeoftheequftre  ?!»■»    'iolet    >=•*- 

I  mwn.    A   bow   of  ™«™.     short    gored 

I  bliiA  Telvet  ribbon  sl^irt,  and  loose  pale- 

»ilh   loag   ends   1«  *»*   o*   eT"7  poplin 

plued  tt  the  bsofe  bordered  with  yiolet 

I  lid  the  rtringa  with  '■el^at  ribbon.     The 

:  ■liidi   tbe  c»peline  short  ahirt  ta  open  on 

I  is  fMtnied  in  front  either  side ;  it  1b  fas- 

'  IT»  of  velvet  ribbon.  toned  in  front  with 

CipaliiiM  are  much  oval  jet  buttons.  The 

worn  on  the  Conti-  paletot  is  omament- 

iinit,   ud     deserve  «*  »t  "»«  back  with 

HUM  pstronaee  hero  atreamer*   of   violet 

tliu  thej  receive,  velvet  ribbon,  finUh- 

ed  off  with  tMeels  of 

~^-  cutM  

3S5,  TU1.I.E  VEIL  EUBKOIDBBBD  WITH  BEADS. 


THE  YOUNG  ENGLIBHWOMAITfi  BECTPE-BOOK 


fiTEWED  Celeby.— Boil  the  blftnohed  root  of  the  celery  tUl  tender,  add  a  dice  of  lemon 
Mid  a  little  pounded  mace,  thicken  it  with  a  good  lump  of  batter  and  a  little  flour ;  boil  it  a 
little,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  grate  in  half  a  nutmeg,  and  add  a  teacupf  ul  of  cream ; 
ahake  over  the  fire  till  of  a  proper  thickneas,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

Stewed  Eels.— Skin,  clean,  and  akewer  the  eels  round ;  stew  with  a  little  good  graT^, 
coloured  with  a  little  claret,  and  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  an  anchovy,  and  aome  lemon-peel ; 
after  stewing  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  thicken  with  a  little  flour  and  butter  ;  gamifih  with 
parsley. 

"  Queen  Mab"  Pudding.— IngredieniB  :  Milk,  lemon,  bitter  almonds,  vanilla,  isinglass, 
sugar,  cream,  eggs,  candied  citron,  prewsrved  cherries  or  ginger.  Mode  :  Throw  into  a  pint 
of  new  milk;  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  six  or  eij^t  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  bruised,  or 
substitute  for  these  half  a  pod  of  vanilla  out  small.  Heat  it  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
and  keep  it  at  the  point  of  boiling  until  it  is  strongly  flavoured ;  then  add  a  small  pinch  of 
salt,  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  fine  iaingkiss,  or  a  full  ounce  if  the  weather  should  be 
extremely  warm.  When  this  is  dissolved,  strain  the  milk  through  a  muslin,  and  put  it  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  with  four  and  a  half  ounces  of  sugar  in  lumps,  and  half  a  pint  of  rich  cream ; 
give  the  whole  one  boil,  and  then  stir  it  briskly  and  by  degrees  to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
six  fresh  eggs ;  next  thicken  the  mixture,  as  a  custard,  over  a  gentle  fire,  but  do  not  hazard 
its  curdling.  When  it  is  of  a  tolerable  consistency,  pour  it  out,  and  continue  the  stirring 
until  it  is  half  cold  ;  then  mix  with  it  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  candied  citron  cut  in  small 
pieces,  and  two  ounces  of  dried  cherries,  and  pour  it  into  a  mould  rubbed  with  a  little  oil. 
When  turned  out  it  will  have  the  appesnnee  of  a  pudding ;  it  is  served  cold,  and  if  iced,  so 
much  the  better.  Preserved  ginger  or  preserved  pine-apple  may  be  used  instead  of  the  cher- 
ries, or  mix  them. 

Lemon  Cheesecake  that  will  keep. — Ingredients :  Six  lemons,  six  eggs;  one  pound 
of  lump  sugar,  six  ounces  of  butter.  Cost,  2«.  Mode  :  Grate  four  lemons,  add  the  juice  of 
six,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  whites  of  two  :  mix  thoroughly,  and  put  it  in  a  jug  ;  place  the 
jug  in  a  sauoepan  of  boiling  water ;  stir  one  way,  until  it  is  a  nice  thick  paste.  When  quite 
cold,  oover  closely ;  it  will  keep  good  for  a  fortnight. 

PUDDINOB  that  all  children  are  fond  of  (to  be  eaten  hot  or  cold). — I.  Take  a  deep  dish ; 
put  a  breakfast-cupful  of  rice  into  it,  and  wash  ;  give  three  witters — the  last  warm.  Then  add 
two  tablespoonf  uls  of  moist  sugar,  one  quart  of  milk,  a  little  Bstaeg  on  the  top,  and  bake  one 
hour.  Sago  and  tapioca  can  be  made  the  same  way.  For  a  cfa«ni;e,  a  few  currants  washed  and 
dried,  or  raisins  stoned,  can  be  added. — ^11.  Put  six  tableepoonfota  of  flour  in  a  basin,  and  a 
little  salt ;  mix  smooth  with  milk  ;  add  tiie  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  beett4he  whites  to  a  froth,  and 
add  with  milk  until  the  thickness  as  for  pancakes.  Batter  a  daili ;  put  half  the  basin  in, 
and  bake  about  half  an  hour  ;  take  it  •nt  of  the  ovan,  and  eof«r  with  any  kind  of  jam  ; 
pour  over  the  remaining  batter,  and  bake  one  hoor. 

To  make  Twelve  Galloks  of  GinasB  Wins.  An  admirable  bevefage  for  summer 
time  CBdiftor's  own  recipe). — Ingredients :  Twelve  ounces  of  bruised  unbleached  ginger,  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  twelve  lemons,  twelve  pounds  of  raisins,  twelve  gallons  of  spring 
water,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  three  pints  of  bnudy.  Mode : 
Boil  the  water,  ginger,  sugar,  and  lemon-peel,  half  an  hour.  Have  the  raisins  ready  diopped 
in  a  pan  ;  pour  the  liquor  over  them.  When  neatly  eool,  add  the  lemon-jniee  and  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  yeast.  Btir  it  every  day  for  a  fortniif^ ;  then  add  the  isinglaBS  aad  tivee  pints 
of  braa^ ;  put  in  the  cask  when  convenient. 
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AFBBPLEXED  ONE.— It  uyouim  to  decide, 
and  we  h^we  little  doubt  bat  that  your  de- 
dfion  is  virtually  made  already.  When  people 
lolicit  edviee  on  a  question  of  tkie  kind,  tlie  ad- 
Tics,  M  a  ni]«,  ia  only  accepted  when  it  eonfinns 
apteviouadeeiiien.  Your  suiton  are  doubtleae 
botk  of  them  very  mueh  in  eamaat;  venatile  in 
the  ntthod,  but  i^  namn  in  ike  puipoie,  they 
aie  esQiting  their  beet  efforts  to  wia  your  love. 
Yoe  lay  they  are  both  well-to-do,  ao  that  they 
stand  alike  on  pecuniaiy  grounda,  but  that  "the 
eBe«hoiaabarTiater"ia  '^inelined  to  be  cynical, 
and  takea  a  good  deal  upon  hunaelf.'*  Our  con- 
viction is,  that  you  will  marry  that  man.  Evi- 
dently you  are  made  to  feel  his  power ;  he  is 
not  **  always  just  what  I  should  like  him  to  be, 
as  the  other  is,**  and  it  is  precisely  on  this 
groond  that  you  will  join  your  fate  to  his. 
Women  may  sometimes  dearly  like  to  hold  the 
reins,  or,  at  all  events,  to  guide  the  driver,  but 
they  have  a  raet  centerapt  for  a  man  who  ean- 
not  drive ;  they  have  no  more  real  objection  to 
obey  a  man  when  th^  feel  they  mutt  obey  than 
they  have  to  honour  and  to  love  him. 

Habun. — Children  are  as  plastic  clay  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  the  moulding  of  their 
characters ;  but  they  learn  far  more  rapidly  from 
observation  than  they  do  from  direct  teaching. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  that  children  in  all 
countries  are  first  vegetables,  then  they  are 
animals,  and  then  they  come  to  be  pec^le ;  but 
their  way  of  growing  out  of  one  stage  into  an- 
other LB  as  different  in  dillerent  societies  as  their 
states  of  mind  when  they  grow  up.  They  all 
have  limbs,  senses,  and  intellects ;  but  their 
growth  of  heart  and  mind  depends  incalculably 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  society  amid  which  they 
are  reared. 

J.  F. — A  marriage  contracted  with  a  lunatic 
is^  we  bebeve,  illegal  under  any  circumstances  ; 
but  there  is  bo  questioa  of  its  illegality  when 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  perfectly  well 
awate  that  the  other  lias  been  legiJly  declared  a 
lunatic,  and  is  under  restraint.  We  decline  to 
eater  on  a  diacuasion  of  the  case  you  mention, 
but  we  are  of  opIniMi.  tiiat  the  deoiMon  is  quite 
higal 


T.  P.  W.— We  hare  just  received  a  little  book 
that  exactly  supplies  the  information  you  want. 
'*01d  Granny,**. who  acknowledges  with  thanks 
the  kind  feeling  you  express  towards  her,  re- 
commends the  Stocking -Knitter's  Manual^  a 
handy  book  for  the  work-table,  by  Mrs.  Cupplee, 
published  by  Messrs.  Johnstone,  Hunter,  k  Co., 
Edinburgh.  **  Though  the  loom  has  done  away 
in  a  great  measure  with  the  importance  of  stock- 
ing knitting,  still  it  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable, 
if  homely,  accomplishment.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  at  no  time  will  this  thrifty  house- 
hold acquirement  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse 
for  the  sake  of  more  ornamental  occupations.*' 
The  book  "  Granny"  recommends  is  thoroughly 
practical — it  tells  the  knitter  exactly  how  to 
begin,  how  to  proceed  vrith,  and  how  to  com- 
plete a  good  comfortable  pair  of  hose. 

Daist. — 1.  To  remove  fmit-stains  fiom  Umtm 
rub  the  part  on  each  side  with  yellow  so^,  then 
tie  up  a  pieoe  of  pearl-ash  in  the  doth  and  eeak 
well  in  hot  vrater,  or  boil ;  afterwards  ezpoae 
the  stained  part  to  the  light  and  air.  2.  Do  not 
be  too  hasty  to  spend.  In  the  race  the  winner 
should  always  be  ahead  of  the  spender.  Poor 
Bichard  says : 

"  Many  estates  are  ^ent  in  getting, 
Since  women  for  tea  forsook  spinning  and 

knitting. 
And  men  for  punch  forsook  hewing  and 

splitting.** 

And  again,  '*  Bilks  and  satins,  scarlets  and  vel- 
vets, put  out  the  kitchen  fire.'*  As  to  baigains : 
At  a  great  pennyworth  pause  a  while,**  as 
many  have  been  ruined  by  buying  good  pomy- 

worths.** 

Lottie. — ^Whether  a  young  lady  is  the  better 
for  **  going  to  Paris  to  be  finished"  is  a  debat- 
able question.  School-life  in  Paris  is  as  dull  as 
school-life  anywhere  else — it  has  its  own  trials^ 
toils,  temptations^  friendships,  tiffs,  and  the 
rest  of  it ;  and  those  so  circumstanced  see  little 
or  nothing  of  the  *'  oentreof  civilisation. "  Trav«l 
is  of  great  advantage.  Baeon  calls  it  a  part  of 
education ;  but  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
going  to  a  Parisian  pension  principally  di|>end 
upon  the  management  of  the  aehooL 
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AHTHB0P06.— Yes,  there  hare  been  people 
who  aotiially  liked  toads.    One  favourite  ob- 
lenration  of  the  toad-keepen  it  to  hold  them  in 
their  hands  and  offer  them  live  insects,  for  they 
will  eat  nothing  that  is  dead.    When  a  fly  or 
other  small  insect  is  placed  before  him,  he  looks 
at  it  keenly,  with  his  sparkling  eyes  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done;  and  then, 
moving  gently  towards  it  till  he  is  within  the 
requisite  distance,  he  darts  out  his  tongue,  and 
retoms  it  to  his  mouth  with  the  captured  in- 
sect, so  rapidly  that  it  requires  a  very  sharp 
eye  to  detect  the  motion.    Ants  are  relished 
very  much  by  toads,  and  a  Mr.  Husenbeth,  who 
kept  toad  pets,  used  sometimes  to  give  them  a 
great  treat  by  bringing  them  home  part  of  an 
ant-hill  and  setting  them  down  in  the  midst  of 
it.    His  pets  would  raise  themselves  on  all  fonn 
and  dart  out  their  tongues  right  and  left,  evi- 
dently enjoying  themselves  d  merveUU.    Some- 
times he  would  hold  one  up  at  the  window, 
amused  by  the  cleverness  with  which  his  pet 
would  capture  the  buzzing  gnats.    As  to  their 
being  found  in  the  middle  of  blocks  of  stone 
and  coal,  where  they  must  been  living  for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  years,  there  is  an  ex- 
planation of  that  which  is  not  to  be  derided. 
It  is  supposed  that  when  toads  have  been  thus 
found  they  have  got  there  when  very  young — 
pirobably  in  their  tadpole  state — through  some 
fissure  large  enough  to  admit  their  small  bodies, 
and  through  this  fissure  food  and  moisture  may 
afterwards  have  reached  them  sufficient  to  sup- 
port life. 

L.  F.  P.  B. — Mignonette  is  one  of  our  most 
admired  annuals.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and 
first  found  its  way  from  thence  to  France,  where 
it  was  welcomed  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
**  Mignonette,"  which  signifies,  little  darling. 
From  Paris  it  was  sent  to  London,  in  1742,  by 
Lord  Bateman,  who  made  a  present  of  a  small 
package  of  the  seed  to  Mr.  Bateman,  of  Old 
Windsor.  The  Spaniards  also  know  this  plant 
bj  the  endearing  name  of  **Minoneta."  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  French,  who  were  the 
first  to  bestow  it,  should  now  give  it  up  for  the 
less  poetical  one  of  *'  Le  r6s6da  d*£gypt,**— that 
is,  the  '^assuager,"  or  "healer  from  Egypt,'* 
because  in  that  country  it  is  used  medicinally  to 
assuage  the  pains  of  boils,  or  bruises,  or  wounds. 
Pliny,  the  Latin  historian  and  naturalist,  tells 
US  that  it  was  customary  to  repeat  the  following 
words  while  using  it:  ** Reseda,  cause  these 
maladies  to  cease.  Knowest  thou,  knowest 
thou,  who  hath  driven  these  pullets  here?" 
Though  the  Mignonette  is  a  summer  flower,  it 
may  be.  made  to  bloom  almost  throughout  the 
year.  If  it  is  wanted  for  a  winter  flower,  its 
■eed  should  be  sown  in  July  and  well  watered. 


TOUZZIE, 

▲H  IHOAOED  TOUNa  LADT. 

ma  hdle,  they  say  in  society 
You  are  "  engaged**— that  there*s  no  dtsnoe 
forme; 
I,  dear,  maintain,  in  direct  contrariety, 

That  Pve  a  right  in  your  preaenee  to  be. 
Just  as  the  sun,  that  shines  out  so  gloriously. 

Cannot  be  made  to  shine  only  on  one ; 
So  I  oontend— and  if  needs  be  uproariously— 
That  your  bright  eyes  are  as  free  as  the  sun. 

You  are  too  lovely,  too  good,  and  too  beautifal. 

For  one  poor  fellow  to  wholly  possess ; 
I,  while  meanwhile  to  your  lover  youVe  dutifsl, 

Surely  may  bask  in  your  favour,  dear  Be«. 
I  may,  I  think,  be  allowed  just  to  gaseat  you,- 

Gats,  as  you  well  know,  may  look  at  a  king,— 
Periiaps  youll  permit  me  to  quote  dismal  Isji 
at  you — 

Lays  which  a  poor  forestalled  lover  shooU 
sing. 

If  I  should  sometimes  go  out  for  a  walk  viik 
you 
Now  he's  away,  why,  dear,   where  is  the 
harm? 
If  I  should  whisper  soft  things  when  I  talk 
with  you. 
Why,  dear,  it  would  but  recall  kit  talk^ 
charm. 
Say,  if  presumptuously  I  should  caress  you,  dear. 
You  would  but  think,  **How  I  wish  it  were 
her- 
Should  I  take  courage  and  to  my  heart  preai 
you,  dear. 
Still  I  must  fiisk,  pet,  what  harm  oould  there  be? 

Let  us  suppose  that  at  some  time  or  other,  lore, 

I  should  feel  bound  to  give  you  a  loss ; 
You*d  take  it,  I  know,  as  you  would  firom  a 
brother,  love, 

Thinking  perhaps,  "If  twere  Am,  O,  what 
bliss!" 
So  do  not  banish  me,  don't  be  di«mi«M«g  me, 

Just  because  /  did  not  get  the  first  chance ; 
Don*t  think  it  wrong  even,  dear,  to  be  kissing  me; 

Don*t  for  an  absent  one  keep  every  glance. 

Love  him,  by  all  means ;  he  spoke  first,— bad 
luck  to  him ! — 
Let  me,  though,  have  of  your  sweetness  a  sip ; 
Ifow  you,  of  course,  are  a  darling  and  duck  to 
him — 
Twixt  cup  and  lip,  though,  there*s  sometimes 
a  slip! 
Perhaps  I  shall  live,  pet,  to  be  at  your  marriage, 

In  what  capacity  sometimes  I  think ; 
Shall  I  be  inside  or  outside  your  carriage? 
Bess !  will  the  **  cup**  ever  mine  be  to  drink? 
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HSTBlBrTA. — bi  the  o«Bi«rM8  jureoedinc  the 
B«lorBfttioii  noUewoBMB  bMame   pfttroM  of 
aft,  piriioakiir  tiut  bnnoii  (mitigated  wUh 
Boti  nooets  upta  tii*deolise  of  the  reei— mini- 
atere   pMntiBg  <m   jmnihmmtt,     Fnua   being 
OMtely  ornf  nn»«l,   tkis  beoune  aa  ovdinaiy 
aad  neeaesarj  part  of  mMHMeript  books  of  de- 
ratiam,  and  the  briUiukt  eolouring  and  deUoftte 
finbh  of  lUnmineted  maaiueripts  were  often 
dae  to  tbe  totub  of  femimne  hands.    The  ia- 
matee  of  eoMreatf  *nd  menaeteriee  employed 
JBAch  Ume  ta  pdnting  and  ornamenting  books, 
in  copying  tiie  bast  works  <^  aaeient  art,  and  in 
paintiBg  oa  glass,  the  nuns  espeeiallj  making  a 
bosinesa  of  oopying   and  illuminating   mann- 
Mripts.      Agnes,   abbess    of  Qoedliabeig,  was 
celsbnted  as  a  nuniatare-paiBtM*  in  the  twelfth 
ceainry,  and  some  of  her  works  have  survived 
ths  desolation  of  ages.    The  oultivators  of  the 
ut  setni  to  have  been  divided  into  two  classes — 
nuniatarista  properiy  so  called,  and  miniature 
calignphitts.     It  was  the  province  of  the  first  to 
coloar  the  hftstories  aad  arabesques,  and  to  lay 
on  the  gold  aad  silver  ornaments.    The  second 
wrote  the  book  aad  the  initial  letters  so  often 
traced  in  red,  blue,  and  gold.  These  were  called 
"  pulchri  scriptores,"  or  fair  writers.  Painting  of 
tius  desoription  was  peculiarly  a  religious  ooenpa- 
^ion.    It  was  well  suited  for  the  peaceful  and  se- 
cluded life  of  the  convent  or  the  monastery  ;  it 
required  none  of  the  intimate  aequaintaneo  with 
the  passioaa  of  the  human  heart,  with  the  busy 
scenes  of  life  so  essential  to  other  and  highmr 
Umxn  of  art.    B«t  the  labours  of  nuns  in  onia- 
meutal  work  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  con- 
fined to  illuminating  and  miniature-painting;  aad 
the  fairest  princesses  did  not  disdbin  either  to 
^wk  altar-pieces  or  embroider  garments  and 
gifts  for  tfaeb  friends  and  lovers. 

La  CiarBBENTOLA. — You  may  study  with  ad- 
▼aatage  the  works  of  Maria  Baffaella  Cacaociolo, 
BisBeaMilflsi,SpeeiosaZanardi-BotteoaL  The 
Italians  are  proud  of  their  literary  womeo,  but 
there  is  Uttie  of  variety  in  their  style  or  spirit. 
The  regeneration  of  Italy  will  doubtless  give  an 
impetus  to  literary  ability  in  that  land  of  song. 

CuBious  should  turn  her  cariosity  to  bett^ 
Moouat ;  remember  the  old  adage,  **  Handsome 
M,"  &C.  Perhaps  there  is  no  gift  with  which 
mortals  are  endowed  that  brings  so  much  danger 
as  beauty.  It  is  so  rare  for  a  belle  to  be  happy,  or 
c^gncoa^eated,  after  the  season  of  youth  is  past, 
^t  it  is  coaaidsred  almost  a  miracle.  If  you 
are  handsome  it  is  partieuUttly  neoessary  that 
yoa  should  learn  ne#  to  attach  an  undue  im- 
pastaaee  to  thiadangomu  gift;  aadif  you  are 
I^*>>^  it  ie  certainly  not  for  your  hapfsnesa  to 
regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  UMsf  ovtune.  I 


MiBBORA. — ^A  story  bearing  mngnUrly  upon 
your  case  is  told  by  a  writer  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.    There  is  not  much  new  under 
the  sun.    It  was  in  the  following  way  that  a 
young  man — then  called      young  fellow — dis- 
closed his  love  for  a  young  lady — this  was  then 
described,  **  discovered  his  passion  to  his  mis- 
tress.'*   The  young  lady,  it  seems,  had  long  be- 
fore conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  young 
fellow,  and  was  stOl  in  hopes  that  he  would 
some  time  or  other  make  advanoes.    As  he  was 
one  day  talking  with  her  in  company  of  her 
two   sisters,    the   conversation    happening   to 
turn  on  love,  each  of  the  young  ladies  was,  by 
way  of  raillery,  recommending  a  wife  to  him, 
when,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  her  who  lan- 
guished for  him  in  secret,  he  told  them,  with 
more  than  an  ordinary  seriousness,   that   his 
heart  had  been  long  engaged  to  one  whose  name 
he  thought  himself  obliged  in  honour  to  con- 
ceal, but  that  he  could  show  her  picture  in  the 
lid  of  his  snuff-box.    The  young  lady  who  found 
herself  most  sensibly  touched  by  this  confession 
took  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of  snatch- 
ing his  box  out  of  his  hand.     He  seemed  de- 
sirous of  recovering  it ;  but  finding  her  resolved 
to  look  into  the  lid,  begged  her  that  if  she 
should  happen  to  know  the  person  she  would 
not  reveal  her  name.    Upon  carrying  it  to  the 
window  she  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
there  was  nothing  within  the  lid  but  a  little 
looking-glass ;  on  which,  after  she  had  viewed 
her  own  face  with  more  pleasure  than  ever  she 
had  done  before,  she  returned  the  box  with  a 
smile,  telling  him  she  could  not  but  admire  his 
choice. 

A  Subscriber  from  thb  pnar.— It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  series  may  be  continued,  but 
want  of  space  compels  us  to  defer  it  for  the 
present. 

BoTANT  wishes  to  know  how  to  preserve  the 
colour  of  flowers  and  mount  them  on  cardboard. 
Will  any  of  our  Correspondents  be  kind  enough 
to  favour  her  with  inatmetieas? 

Marking  Maps  for  Oikls*  Schools. — 
**  Marking"  has  been  of  late  so  little  practised, 
and  its  place  so  entirely  taken  by  marking-inks 
and  fluids,  that  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  a  slight 
revival  of  the  art.  The  Marking  Maps  now  be- 
fore us  are  in  cross-stitch  of  different  ookmrs; 
the  names  of  places  and  towns  are  done  in  long- 
stitching;  and  many  little  girls  will  welcome 
the  variety  of  colour  and  new  kind  of  work. 
The  maps  are  clearly  printed,  and  the  price 
moderate.  Ladies  who  visit  charity  and  other 
schools  would  do  well  to  examine  thrae  maps 
for  themselves.  They  are  pubUahed  by  F.  Pit- 
man, 20  Paternoster-row,  KG. 
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A.  Z.—The  Boyml  Academy  was  instituted  in 
1768.  Ita  annual  exhibitioni  of  paintings  were 
originally  made  in  Somerset  House,  Strand; 
subsequently  in  the  National  Gallery,  Trafalgar- 
square.  New  buildings  are  about  to  be  erected 
at  Burlington  House.  The  Art-Union  of  Lon- 
don was  established  in  1836.  St.  Martin*s  Hall, 
Long-acre,  is,  we  believe,  to  be  shortly  trans- 
formed into  a  theatre. 

LOVE'S  C50MPARATIVES. 

A  star  that  through  the  gloomy  night 

Heralds  some  brighter  day ; 
To  wand'rer  lost  a  beacon-light. 

Heaven-sent,  to  guide  his  way ; 
To  weary  bark,  long  tempest  tost 

Amid  the  pathless  sea, 
A  port,  a  home,  when  all  seemed  lost : 

Such  art  thou  now  to  me, 

My  love, — 

An  this  and  more  to  me. 

As  eager  to  some  slender  rope 

Holds  fast  the  drowning  man  ; 
As  through  his  pain  clings  on  to  hope 

The  sufferer  sick  and  wan ; 
As  cleaves  the  ivy  to  the  wall. 

The  creeper  to  the  tree, — 
£*en  thus,  my  hope,  my  Ufe,  my  all, 

My  spirit  cleaves  to  thee. 

My  love, — 

My  heart  now  clings  to  thee. 

As  the  bright  orbs  in  heaven  above 

Bevolve  round  yonder  sun. 
My  life  is  centred  round  thy  love. 

Will  be,  till  life  is  done. 
As  all  the  streams  of  earth  below 

Haste  onward  to  the  sea. 
My  heart's  life  flows — ah,  even  so  ! — 

My  heart's  life  flows  to  thee. 

My  love, — 

My  being  turns  to  thee. 

My  life,  my  very  life  thou  art, 

I  live  but  in  tiiy  love ; 
Thou  makest  the  pulses  of  my  heart, 

Thrilled  through  with  life  to  move. 
In  thee  I  am  what  I  am  now. 

And  what  I  hope  to  be ; 
A  quickening  power  of  life  art  thou, 

I  live,  my  love,  in  thee. 

My  love, — 

In  thee  alone,  in  thee  ! 

Edith  is  referred  to  our  papers  on  Health 
and  Beauty. 

Mtbtle  is  referred  to  the  advertising  pages 
of  the  Boyt*  Own  Magazine, 


L.  S.  B.— Ladies  who  delight  to  sdom  their 
persons  with  those  beautiful  fabrics,  Caihmer* 
shawls,  little  dream  of  the  immimsft  smoont  d 
labour  necessary  to  produce  them.    The  shiwlt , 
with  the  most  tasteful  ornaments  are  msde  npoa  4 
the  loom  without  the  shuttle,  each  odoar^ 
yam  of  the  woof  being  woilced  upon  the  fup 
with  a  separate  wooden  needle.    This  prosea  ii 
so  slow,  that  it  is  usual  to  divide  HhA  fabrio 
among  several  looms,  after  which  the  pieces  sre 
so  nicely  put  together  that  the  seams  cannot  be 
detected.    The  very  finest  shawls  are  made  io 
a  single  pieoe,  and  require  three  years  of  oos* 
stant  labour.    These,  however,  are  liable  to  in- 
jury from  moths,  or  may  fade  in  this  extoadsd 
period,  so  that  they  are  rarely  attempted.   The 
fine  shawls  are  usually  made  in  twelve  pieces, 
on  as  many  looms,  and  then  put  together.  They 
require  six  or  seven  months  in  their  msnifse- 
ture,  and  are  worth,  in  Cashmere,  from  five 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  dollars.    They  have 
sold  in  London  and  Paris  as  high  as  two  thoQ- 
sand  dollars.    The  majority  of  the  shawls  is 
use  in  this  country  are  made  in  Paris,  and  ooife 
there  from  sixty  to   one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars. 

LizziB  King.— Thanks  for  your  tatting  pat- 
tern.   Your  suggestion  shall  be  considered. 

T.  Lata.— Your  specimen  pf  the  curious  ren- 
dering of  French  into  English  is  equalled  by 
what  was  done  the  other  day  by  a  French  joor- 
naUst.  In  translating  an  account  from  an 
English  journal  of  the  late  Alexander  Smith 
the  poet,  L^Intcmationaly  a  French  newspaper 
published  in  London,  makes  the  following  Brnvt- 
ing  but  intelligible  blunder.  Speaking  of  Hr. 
Smith's  work,  A  Summer  in  Skye,  the  trans- 
lator rendered  it  L^iU  <ians  ki  deux. 

FiDOET.— The  new  stitch  in  Berlin-work.  Na 
185,  is  worked  in  half  stitches,  and  then  crossed 
like  red  specimen.  The  price  of  paper  modd 
for  either  baby's  frtKsk  or  btdy's  jacket  is  2*.  6(t 

An  interested  Reaoeb  will  find  ib  */"* 
month's  Number — June — diagrams  for  cutting 
out  a  pretty  walking-jacket. 

A  SUBSCBIBER.— The  blue  marks  may  be  r^ 
moved  from  embroidery  by  soaking  it  in  <^ 
water  that  soda  has  been  dissolved  in* 

Mart.— Make  your  white  net  e^«^^ 
with  five  bouillonnfe  at  the  bottor*»,  dotted  a 
equal  distances  with  small  roses,  a^  *°^    . 
you   prefer.     Over  this  wear  a  lon^  ^JLld 
tunic  trimmed  with  laoe.     The  ^*<^^^  ^^ 
be  adorned  with  cordons  of  roses   ^  "^'^ 
laoe ;  short  pa£f ed  sleeves. 
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THE    HYMN    OF    LOVE. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


GOOD  evening,  Otto ;  thou  art  very  late !    Why,  we  have  been  here  more  than 
two  honrs." 

How  soft  and  happy  her  voice  sounded!    Otto  heard  the  ring  in  it,  and  it 
pained  him. 

"And  I half-an-hour  or  thereabouts." 

"Where,  then,  wert  thou  until  just  now  P" 

"  In  the  saal,  where  I  was  detained  to  hear  a  lecture  from  a  friend  of  mine.  " 

"0,  the  Aunt  Trina !  Yes,  she  announced  her  intention  of  scolding  thee,  and  even 
charged  me  with  that  duty  lest  she  should  forget.      But  now  I  need  not  scold." 

"  And  didst  ihott  really  miss  me  these  two  days,  Minna  P  "  he  asked,  with  an  earnest, 
(ionbting  look  into  her  face.  He  could  have  read  an  answer  there,  even  without  the 
frankly-spoken  reply : 

"  Indeed  I  did.  Otto.  Even  the  absence  pained  me.  I  feared  that  my  old  friend  had 
taken  offence  at  something  I  had  said  or  done." 

"  And  that  really  could  trouble  thee  P — even  while  enjojring  the  longed-for  visit  of  the 
Herr  Staatsanwalt  Zabel  P"    His  incredulous  look  and  tone  surprised  Minna. 

"  Why,  Otto,  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  P  What  has  the  visit  of  my  cousin  to  do 
with  thee  P     My  friendship  for  him  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  friendship  for  thee." 

"True,  true  !  Nothing  indeed  !  It  is  a  vastly  different  affair,  as  thou  sayest.  But 
I  guessed — or  believed — ^that  while  the  Herr  Zabel  remained  thou  wouldst  never  miss 
nie.    So  I  stayed  away." 

Otto !  thou  art  but  jesting !    Am  I,  then,  one  to  forget  an  old  friend  for  a  compara- 
tively new  one  P"    Yes,  Minna  did  look  pained  and  mortified,  and  Otto  saw  it. 

"Wen,  I  may  have  been  wrong,  Minna.  " 

"Indeed, thou  wert  wrong!  Thy  absence,  and  the  strange  way  we  saw  thee  pass 
last  evening,  made  me  quite  wretched — the  more  so,  that  I  could  not  remember  any- 
thing I  had  done  or  said  to  hurt  thee.    At  least,"  she  added,  colouring,  "  nothing  in- 
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tentional.    I  may  have  pained  thee  throngli  ignoranoe."     For  she  remembered  how 
she  must  have  done  so  by  her  allusions  to  Bertha — the  false  Bertha. 

"  Pain  or  offend  me,  or  anyone  living,  I  know  thou  wonldst  not,  my  child,"  Otto 
said,  gently.  '*  Therefore  was  I  a  fool  to  let  things  pain  me  for  which  I  should  have 
been  prepared.    It  is  my  own  fault — my  own  foUy!" 

Cruel,  heartless,  fickle  Bertha!  To  win  this  heart,  and  then  cast  it  frna  her. 
How  Otto  must  love  her  e^ !    His  face,  his  tones  showed  how  he  suffered. 

"And,  Otto," — Minna's  voice  was  very  low,  her  eyes  downcast,  her  colour  height- 
ened— "  I  had  hoped,  I  do  hope,  that — ^though  what  is  past  can  never  return— we 
should  always  be  as  good  friends  as  we  should  have  been  had  we  never  been — ^betrothed 
lovers.    That  old  story  buried,  why  should  we  not  be  good  friends  always  ?  " 

"  True,  true !  Friends,  come  what  wiH!  It  ifl  all  my  own  fault!**  was  the  replj, 
with  a  sigh  that  was  almost  a  groan. 

"Nay,  it  was  no  fault  of  thine.  Otto :  why  dost  thou  repeat  that?"  His  hxltl— 
Who  but  Otto  would  have  acted  so  nobly  P  Foolish  Bertha,  to  cast  away  such  a 
treasure! 

He  looked  away  from  her  up-turned,  questioning,  pitying  eyes.  Yet  ihej  were 
before  him — clear,  gentle,  soft  with  heavenly  compassion.  He  abruptly  changed  the 
subject.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer.  To  her  his  words  seemed  but  an  answer  to  h^ 
question. 

"Minna, — some  days  ago — nay,  yesterday  it  was — ^we  were  speaking  together— 
thou  hast  not  forgotten  P  WeU,  tiien,  my  friend  Minna  said  to  me  that  I  had  become 
concentre — was  not  that  the  word  P" 

"  Yes,  Otto ;  but  then  I  did  not  know — "  She  interrupted  herself  blushing.  To 
her  relief  he  did  not  heed  her. 

"  Up  to  this  it  has  been  so.  But  on  that  day  I  resolved  that  henceforth  thou— I 
may  still  caU  thee  thou,  Minna?" 

"Otto!" 

"Thanks :  it  would  seem  so  strange  to  say  *  you  *  to  little  Minna.  On  the  morrow, 
I  said,  I  would  tell  thee  much  that  concerned  me.  And  I  would  have  done  so  but  for 
— certain  circumstances.  Yet  this  is  but  the  eve  of  that  morrow,  so  still  I  can  keq> 
my  promise  to  myself." 

All,  he  was  going  to  tell  about  Bertha.  Poor  Otto !  Otto  smiled  sorrowfully  as 
he  watched  her  speaking  face. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  "  one  would  almost  imagine  that  thou  hadst  some  presentiment 
of  the  nature  of  my  confidence.    Yes,  from  thee  I  am  at  least  sure  of  gentle  sympathy  r 
Surely,  Otto!" 

And  sympathy  from  thee  is  precious.    What  I  have  to  say  will  surprise  thee.   To 
thy  true  woman's  heart  it  will  seem  well-nigh  incredible." 

Poor  fellow!  How  sadly  he  spoke,  and  yet  how  proud  he  looked.  Proud!  aji 
even  a  little  scornful.    Poor  Otto ! 

"  Minna,  almost  thy  first  question  to  me  on  my  return  was — 'When  didst  thou  kst 
see  Bertha  Aiken  P '  Thou  couldst  not  possibly  know  that  the  question  would  be  to 
me  as  a  thrust  from  a  sword,  a  two-edged  sword,  nor  wherefore.  But  it  showed  me  eo 
plainly  in  what  light  I — I  stood  to  thee.  And  it  was  all  over — all — all!  WeD!  mj 
answer  was,  that  I  had  seen  her  only  yesterday — that  I  had  gone  direct  from  mj 
bondage  to  Aachen — ^having  a  purpose  in  wishing  to  arrive  there  unexpectedly." 

"  Yes — ^I  remember,"  Minna  said,  softly,  for  he  had  paused. 

"  The  purpose  I  had  in  view  was  not  to  give  her  a  lover's  surprise,"  he  resinned 
sooffingly,  "  but  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  certain  reports  that  had  readied 
me  at  Berlin,  concerning  her  for  whom  I  had  so  madly,  so  heartlessly,  so — " 
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fie  checked  lumaelfliastilj,  as  he  sow  the  look  of  distress  in  the  gentle  face  beside 
him.    He  irent  on  in  a  cahner  tone : 

"Bntthis  is  £ooUsh,  niimanlj,  useless!  Bertha  Aiken  ooold  not  be  expected  to 
haye  cherished  through  years  of  absence  a  memory  that  to  her  mu9t  have  come  as  that 
of  one  already  proved  to  be  fickle,  unstable,  worthless.  How  could  she  count  on  his 
fidelity  to  her — how  indeed?  "No  wonder  that  she  had  resolred  to  forget  him  as 
speedily  as  might  be.  Ko  wonder  that  when  occasion  came  she  gladly  placed  her  hap- 
piness in  the  keeping  of  one  on  whom  she  could  rely !  No,  I  do  not  blame  Bertha 
Aiken.  I  desenred  this,  and  more.  But  the  *more'  is  hardest!"  he  added,  in  a  low, 
almost  inaudible  tone.  "  Minna,  I  can  still  read  thy  sweet  face  as  of  old.  'Hiou  canst 
goesB  what  I  found  at  Aachen  P" 

She  coloured*  and  looked  up  with  tears  trembling  in  her  soft  eyes.  Ah,  this  lost 
lore— this  love  bo  madly  abandoned ! — so  gentle,  so  pitying,  so  feax^  of  giving  pain. 
Otto  read  it  in  face,  in  eyes,  in  quivering  Hps. 

"I  think  so — my  poor  Otto ! " 

"Yes !  I  found  the  Fraulein  Bertha  the  betrothed  of  another.  This  I  could  readily 
bave  forgiven,  but  not  the  heartless  levity  with  which  she  spoke  of  the  past,  that  Tiad 
cost  me — all ! — as  a  mere  boy-and-girl  dream.  My  Qod !  what  black  fate  brought 
W  between  me  and  Thy  best  blessings  P  Would  that  I  had  never  looked  upon  her 
face,  or  heard  her  syren  voice ! " 

Ah,  how  sadly  was  the  wish  re-echoed ! 

Tbere  was  a  long  silence,  broken  by  Otto. 

"Minna,  why  not  speak  to  me?  I  want  to  hear  thy  friendly  voice,  if  only  to  tell 
me  I  am  wrong." 

"Ah,  Otto !  vfould  that  words  of  mine  could  make  thy  trouble  lighter." 

Otto's  eyes  flashed.  He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  pressed  it  fervently.  His  colour 
went  and  came,  words  trembled  upon  his  Hps.  But  as  suddenly  the  colour  left  his 
cheek,  his  eyes  sank,  and  with  a  sigh  he  turned  away  his  head.  Only  he  still  clasped 
Ifae  little  hand  in  his. 

"Bertha  is  not  so  heartless  as  she  seemed,"  she  said,  soothingly.  **  Nor  is  she  with- 
out consideration  for  thee,  Otto.  Not  even  to  her  bridegroom  has  she  mentioned  thy 
name;  and  that  proves" — she  stopped  suddenly,  rendered  aware  of  her  indiscretion 
by  Otto's  glance  of  eager  inquiry.  In  her  confusion  she  had  betrayed  her  pre-know- 
ledge  of  Bertha's  inconstancy. 

**  Why,  Minna,"  Otto  cried,  "how  is  it  possible  that  that  should  be  known  to  thee  P 
Bertha  herself  assured  me  that  since  I  left  she  had  altogether  lost  sight  of  thee.  Was 
she  ihen  deceiving  me  in  this  also  P" 

"No,  no  indeed !"  Minna  protested,  in  painfally  apparent  concision.  "No  indeed ! 
Bertha  told  thee  truly." 

"How,  then,  canst  thou  know  thatP  Of  course  my  story  was  not  new  to  thee, 
then  P    How  is  it  P    I  cannot  understand." 

"Bear  Otto,  I  have  spoken  very  thought^ssly.  I  hardly  knew  what  I  said.  Pray 
think  of  it  no  more." 

He  diook  his  head  impatiently.  "  That  cannot  be.  This  I  iMist  know.  Forgive 
me,  Minna,  but  think  how  nearly  it  concerns  me.  Who  is  it  that  could  talk  of  matters 
which  Bertha  assured  me  shoold  remain  a  secret P    Say,  my  child !    Who  was  it  P" 

"Be  reasonable,  Otto.    I  cannot  tell." 

"Cannot!    How  is  that?" 

'Becazise  I  heard  it  in  confidence.    0,  how  thoughtless  I  have  been  of  my  promise !" 
Butk  Minna,  surely  thou  mayest  tell  mef — me,  whom  it  concerns,  to  whom  the 
whole affiur  is  known.    Tell  me,  Minna!" 
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Indeed,  Otto,  I  cannoi.    At  leoet  not  antQ  after— see,  they  are  all  going  in.  Gome!" 

"No»  I  cannot  go  yet.  I  mnst  know  before  we  go  in,  Minna.  At  least  tell  me 
how  bng  thou  haet  known  of  this.    A  week  ago  thou  wert  snrelj  ignorant  of  it?" 

"Yesl    Utterly  BOb  indeed." 

"  How  long  hast  thou  known  it  P  *' 

"  I  do  not  know.    That  is, — ^pray  do  not  ask  me  I " 

"FivedaysP" — and  he  watched  her  £ftoe.  ''FonrP  threeP  how  long,  IGnna?  I 
7fM$t  knowP** 

"Only  since  yesterday;  no  more,  Otto!"  He  was  so  ezdted,  so  determined,  bo 
moved,  that  she  began  to  hesitate.  After  all,  might  she  not  tell  him  the  tmthP  Be- 
fore long  he  mnst  know  who  his  rival  was ;  why  not  now  P  Troth  was.  Otto's  old 
power  over  her  was  strong  as  ever.  She  longed  to  do  as  he  wished,  and  now  held  back 
only  from  her  fear  of  paining  him  anew,  and  exciting  his  anger  towaids  her  oomis. 
Her  £Etce  betrayed  her  wavering,  and  Otto  saw  it. 

"  Dear  child,  who  was  itP  "  he  repeated,  softly. 

She  trembled,  but  put  on  a  certain  quiet  decision  of  manner. 

" I  will  tell  thee,  then,'*  she  said;  "  but  not  until  I  have  thy  promise  that,  howenr 
it  may  pain  or  annoy  thee,  neither  by  word  or  sign  wilt  thou  betray  thy  knowledge.** 

"I  do  promise!" 

"  Then — my  informant  was  the  Herr  Staatsanwalt  ZabeL" 

Otto  stared.    **  Why,  child !    How  came  he  to  know  aught  of  me  or  my  afSun  F** 

"  Of  thy  connection  with  what  he  told  me  he  was,  and  still  is,  ignorant  Canst 
thou  not  guess  how  he  came  to  know  the  afOurs  of  Bertha  ?** 

"  No,  indeed !    Unless — 0 !  perhaps  he  has  been  professionally — " 

"  Nay,  that  is  not  it.  He  heard  all  from  Bertha  as — forgive  me  that  I  must  pain 
you.  Otto — as  his  bride !  *' 

*'  Hie  bride !  **  cried  Otto,  in  a  tone  that  made  Minna  start,  and  open  her  eyes,  and 
wonder — for  it  was  one  of  gladness,  of  exultfition,  of  great  rejoicing.    ''His  bride!*' 

He  looked  down  on  her  with  a  joyous  smile,  with  an  expression  of  inefBEtble  bi^ 
ness  and  hope. 

"  Then  it  was  not  true,  after  all  P"  he  said,  so  softly  and  with  such  a  look  of— yet, 
of  love !  shining  in  his  dear  eyes,  that  Minna  trembled,  and  was  breathless  witb 
agitation. 

"  Minna,  my  Minna !  So  thou  art  not  the  bride  of  the  Herr  Zabd — ^they  told  me 
thou  wert.  0,  my  darling  !**  he  cried,  reading  her  look  of  gentle  wonder,  and  inter- 
preting by  his  newly  revived  hopes  her  agitation  and  her  manner — **  O,  my  darling» 
how  it  tortured  me  when  you  said,  a  few  seconds  since,  that  the  past  could  retozn  no 
more  I    I  thought  you  meant  that  now  you  belonged  to  another !  *' 

Minna  said  nothing.  Her  heart  swelled,  her  bosom  heaved  with  joy  and  emotioBr 
She  raised  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  loving  reproach. 

"  My  sweet  love !  my  darling !  my  jQrst  love  and  my  last !  It  was  the  thonglit  of 
losing  thee  that  wrung  my  heart !  It  was  that  I  meant  when  I  cried, '  It  is  my  own 
£Eiult  !*  I  loved  thee  always,  Minna;  and  when  I  dared  to  hope  after  all  thou  mightst 
in  time  forgive  my  folly,  and  let  the  old  love  return,  I  blessed  God  for  Bertha's  fickle- 
ness. It  was  witii  hope, — ay  truly ! — I  hastened  to  Aachen,  that  I  might  come  hams 
free  to  thee.  But  yesterday  they  told  me  my  love  was  the  bride  of  this  Heir  ZabeL 
Minna,  canst  thou  forgive  Hie  past,  and  be  mine — my  own,  for  ever  P" 

"  My  Otto !— O,  my  love !  *' 

No  need  of  fturther  words.  The  lovers  walked  on,  in  blissful  silence,  and  tlie  xiver 
— as^the  river  of  old — sang  to  them  of  joy,  and  peace,  and  a  golden  future.  And  in 
their  hearts  they  blessed  God. 
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CHAPTEB  Vm. 

"ALTB  lube  B06TBT  KICHT."— CONCLUSION. 

Otto  Mqllbs  lost  no  further  time  in  prosecuting  the  acquaintance  of  the  Herr 
Staatsanwah.  He  walked  home  with  them  from  the  party  that  night;  he  called  to 
▼iaii  him  next  morning  and  to  invite  them»  in  his  mother's  name,  to  No.  2  tea-paH^ ; 
]ie  came  next  day  with  flowers  to  decorate  the  old  saal  for  No.  3,  and  to  make  himself 
^enerallj  usefuL    But  I  should  never  have  done  with  this  sort  of  numeration. 

Something  veiy  strange  somehow  took  place  on  the  day  of  this  No.  3  paH^.  For 
the  Aunt  Trina  and  the  Herr  Staatsanwalt,  entering  together  the  oak-wainscoted 
saal,  foand— Minna  very  tenderly  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Otto  Miiller,  with  her  head 
resting  contentedly  on  his  breast.  ShQ  wanted  to  run  away  on  being  discovered;  but 
Otto  held  her  fiswt,  and  quietly  drew  back  her  head  to  its  place,  and  then  bent  down 
»d  kissed  her,  aU  unmindful  of  the  unqualified  horror  and  bewilderment  of  the  old 
ladj,  and  the  sly  amusement  of  the  gentleman.  The  former  stood  transfixed,  with 
distended  eyebaUs  and  countenance,  aghast.  The  latter,  coming  closer  to  where  Otto 
and  his  prisoner  stood*  looked  laughingly  at  that  gentieman. 

^Herr  Staatsanwalt,"  said  Otto,  smiling,  "I  am  going  to  take  your  little  ward  into 
my  own  care.    I  hope  you  have  no  objection  P" 

"What^  what!"  cried  the  Aunt  Trina,  hastily  stepping  forward.  "Minna,  child! 
Hast  thou  then  forgotten  that  the  Herr  Muller  is  the  betrothed  of  Bertha  Aiken  P" 

''What,  what !"  echoed  the  Herr  Zabel,  in  turn  distending  his  eyeballs,  and  looking 
■haiply  at  Otto— "the  Herr  Muller ! " 

"Not  so,  dear  Frau  Beinick,'*  Otto  said,  quietly.  "The  Friiulein  Bertha,  it  seems, 
preferred  another  suitor  to  my  unworthy  self,  and  so — ** 

**If  I  were  Minna,"  interrupted  the  old  dame,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  "I  would 
be  too  proud  to  take  what  another  could  have  had,  but  despised.  I  would  not  have  the 
reversion  of  his  love — no,  not  if  he  was  the  Prince  himself!" 

Otto  coloured,  and  bit  his  lip.  Minna  lifted  up  her  loving,  radiant  face,  threw  her 
vms  about  his  neck,  and  then  looked  round  joyously. 

"Dear  aunt,  his  whole  love  is  mine,  and  I  am  prouder  of  it  than  if  he  were  the 
Prince !  A  hundred  thousand  times !  Dear  Aunt  Trina,  he  loved  me  first  Bemem* 
ter  thy  old  proverb :  *  First  love,'  which  means  True  Love,  '  is  never  forgotten.'  And 
I  bve  him,  and  have  ever  loved  him,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ! " 

•*  God  hku  thee,  sweet  angel !"  cried  Otto,  ferventiy.  "  Now  hear  me,  Aunt  Trina. 
Hinna  alone  has  ever  had  my  true  love.  Even  when  dazzled  by  the  fascinations  of 
her  cousin,  in  niy  inmost  heart  and  soul  I  loved  only  my  gentle,  true  littie  Minna. 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  soft-hearted  old  lady,  "most  people  make  mistakes  before 
they  are  old  enough  to  know  their  own  minds.  And  indeed,  Herr  Muller,  I  often 
wondered  how  anyone  that  ever  loved  my  littie  Minna  could  care  for  any  other  girL 
So,  after  all,  Minnchen,  I  was  right.    •  First  love — ' " 

^Tains  Levi !"  Minna  corrected. 

"0,  it's  an  the  same.  If  it's  not  true  love  it  can't  be  first  love,  can  itP— *is 
never  forgotten.'  And  it  seems,  too,  that  my  second  dream  of  the  messenger  in  white 
and  gold  win  come  true  also." 

Need  I  write — so  it  did  ! 
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BY  THE  AX7TH0B  OP  *' MATBDfONIAL  INFEUCITIBB." 


I  HAVE  learned  to  milk  my  goat.  Now,  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than  asotliBr 
which  a  man  who  lives  in  the  conntry,  and  keeps  a  cow  or  a  goat,  ought  to  know* 
it  is  how  to  milk.  Not  that  I  wonld  advise  him  to  follow  the  practice  etverj  daj» 
for  it  is  to  be  presnmed  that  he  will  have  a  servant,  who  will,  as  a  role,  attend  to  Hob 
business ;  bnt  it  sometimes  happens  that  servants  leave  jou  without  warning,  or  go  to 
**  wakes  *'  or  weddings,  and  don't  make  their  appearance  at  miUdng-tnne ;  and  then» 
unless  you  are  capable  of  milking,  you  might  as  well  be  without  the  lacteal-yieldixig 
animal ;  besides,  the  poor  creature  will  suffer  if  she  be  neglected. 

Therefore  it  was, — after  having  been  placed  in  such  a  quandary,  through  reason  of  my 
two  servants  leaving  house  affidrs  to  take  care  of  themselves,  by  going  off  one  Sunday 
afternoon  and  failing  to  come  back  until  the  following  day,  wh^by  my&mily  suffered 
much  inconvenience,  dinner  being  delayed  to  an  unreasonalde  hour  at  nigh^  and  ths 
goat  going  without  being  milked  until  much  beyond  her  usual  time, — ^theref<»e  it  wasr 
I  say,  that  I  decided  to  learn  the  art  of  milking. 

I  essayed  to  milk  our  goat  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  but  utteriy 
&jled  of  accomplishing  my  object.  The  process  looked  to  me,  when  I  had  watched  a 
person  milking,  so  perfectly  simple,  that  I  supposed  it  would  require  no  moce  skill  than 
it  would  to  pump  a  pail  of  water.  In  the  first  place,  the  goat  wouldn't  stand  still,  bat 
kept  moving  about  in  a  most  unnecessary  manner ;  swaying  first  to  one  side  and  then 
to  the  other;  then  backing  with  great  rapidity  and  skill,  and  anon  niAlnng  a  forward 
movement,  accompanied  with  a  kick  of  her  hind-legs  which  invariably  s^it  the  pud  flj- 
ing  behind  her,  and,  until  I  became  acquainted  with  the  movement  and  prepared  mysdf 
for  it,  leaving  me  sprawling  on  the  turf.  Eveiy  time,  though,  that  I  got  bold  of  her 
udders,  I  worked  and  tugged  at  them  with  sudi  zeal  that  I  thought  either  the  milk 
must  flow  or  they  would  come  off.  But,  though  I  squeezed  and  twisted  them  in  everf 
imaginable  ^Eishion,  not  a  drop  of  milk  rewarded  me.    I  tried  to  coax  her  by  singing,— 

"  Nanny  goat,  nanny  goat,  give  down  your  milk,''-^ 

a  little  poem  slightly  altered  firom  one  addressed  to  "  cushy-cow,"  in  **  Motiher  Qoow'b 
Melodies ;"  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She  was  as  coy  about  disposing  of  her  milk  as  if  she 
were  only  a  kid  of  tender  age,  instead  of  being  the  matronly  old  goat  she  waa. 

Now,  I  have  a  very  sweet  disposition,  to  which  Mrs.  Gray,  if  phe  were  asked,  would 
testify ;  but  there  is  a  Hmit  even  to  my  sweetness ;  and  when  that  goat  had  botho^ 
me  for  about  an  hour,  and  I  had  become  heated  by  chasing  her  round  the  garden,  and 
got  my  garments  soiled  by  falling  in  the  dust,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  any  forther 
mild  proceedings  on  my  part  would  be  entirely  thrown  away,  and  that  rigonms  mMr 
sures  ought  to  be  adopted  if  I  expected  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  miUdng^line. 

So  I  used  some  short,  effective  words,  and,  shaking  my  fist  at  the  animid,  gave  her  to 
understand  that  her  fun  was  come  to  an  end,  and  that  I  didn't  intend  to  stand  any 
more  of  her  confounded  nonsense. 

That  the  goat  understood  every  word  I  uttered,  I  am  convinced ;  for  she  stood  stiOr 
listening  quietly  to  what  I  had  to  say,  untQ  I  had  finished,  when  she  put  her  head 
down  between  her  fore-legs,  shaking  it  defiantly,  and  wagging  her  brief  tail  in  a  man- 
ner veiy  provoking.  She  •allowed  me,  moreover,  to  get  close  to  her  without  stiiring; 
and  llien,  with  a  bound  and  a  wickedly  sounding  bleat,  she  dashed  past  me,  topped  the 
garden  palings,  and  scampered  down  the  road.  • 
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It  maj  be  a  pleasure  as  well  aa  good  exercise  for  an  amiable  man,  of  a  quiet  Sunday 
eTening,  to  chase  a  goat  along  a  dusty  liighwaj ;  but,  as  my  amiability  bad  departed,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  see  the  goat  drowned  first  before  I  would  follow 
her,  notwithstanding  that  my  wife  urged  me  to  do  so,  and  the  baby,  when  he  saw  his 
expectant  supper  go  flying  in  the  way  it  did  oyer  the  fence,  set  up  a  most  pitiful  cry, 
and  refused  to  be  comforted.  Still,  I  felt  that  something  must  be  done,  but  was  in  a 
quandary  as  to  what  course  to  pursue.  So  I  bethought  me  of  my  long-haired  Dandie 
Dinmont,  and,  whistling  him  out  of  his  cloisters  in  the  bam,  where  he  still  leads  the 
life  of  an  invalid,  I  started  him  in  pursuit  of  the  goat.  He  moved  off  at  first  briskly, 
and  with  an  angry  yelp,  on  three  legs,  but  collapsed  before  he  reached  the  goat,  who 
stood  defiantly  awaildng  him  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  returned  limping  and  with 
drooping  tail  to  the  grateful  precincts  of  his  hospital  quarters,  from  which  neither 
threats  nor  coaxings  could  again  induce  him  to  come  forth. 

Just  then  the  fool  of  the  village,  who  seems  to  possess  more  good  sense  than  some 
persons  who  are  not  called  fools,  came  along.  When  he  saw  the  goat  far  down  the 
road,  where  she  had  halted  to  curvet  and  pnuice  like  the  King  of  Hungary's  war-horse, 
and  perceived  me  standing  at  the  gate  looking  at  her,  he  began  to  chuckle,  and,  in  a 
peculiar  drawling  fashion,  with  a  treble  voice,  he  said :  "  Guess  your  goat's  run  away 
ag'in,  squire.  Why  don't  you  oatch  it,  squire  P  "  And  then  he  chuckled.  **  You'd 
better  go  to  the  pound  ag'in  in  the  momin'»  squire,  an'  see  if  it's  there." 

"*  Hajig  the  goat ! "  I  exclaimed. 

**  What'er  for,  squire  P  "  he  asked. 

"  Because,"  I  replied,  **  she  is  more  trouble  than  she  is  worth." 

"  Guess  you  donno  much  about  goats,  squire ;  do  yer  P  " 

**No,"  I  said;  "and  I  don't  want  to,  eithar.  Look  here,  Billy-boy,  if  you'll  catch 
and  bring  that  goat  home  to  me,  I'll  give  you  a  shilling." 

''Don't  want  yer  shilling,  sqxdre,"  he  replied;  **  want  a  hunk  o'  gingerbread  an'  a 
rope." 

Billy  was  promptly  supplied  with  a  piece  of  gingerbread  and  a  rope,  and  immediately 
set  off  to  capture  the  goat.  He  went  shambling  along  down  the  road,  talking  witlessly 
to  himself,  until  he  passed  the  goat,  which  had  watched  him  with  suspicion  until  he 
had  gone  by.  Then,  seemingly  re-assured  that  he  inten^ied  no  attack  on  her  liberty, 
she  commenced  eurveting  and  dancing  upon  her  hind-legs  m  hefyin.  When  the  fool 
had  gone  a  few  yards  past  her,  he  sat  down  upon  a  stone  at  the  road-side,  and  began 
to  eat  his  gingerbread,  and  ^nokle  to  himself.  The  goat,  attracted  by  his  manners, 
gndnally  drew  towards  him,  prancing  and  snuffing  about  him  until  slie  was  nearly 
within  his  reach*  when  he  tossed  her  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  iHueh  die  te^Md  and  swal- 
lowed. Then  he  tossed  her  aiiothw  Uit,  and.  at  last,  she  went  elose  to  him,  and  nibbled 
it  &om  his  op«n  palm.  Thereupon  he  slipped  the  rope  over  h^r  hoou,  and,  drawing  it 
into  a  knot,  led  hat,  feeding  her  with  a  bit  of  eake,  and  ehnckling  loudly  as  he  walked 
along,  triumphantly  back  to  Woodbine  Cottage. 

Then  it  was  that,  under  the  instruction  of  the  village  fool,  I  took  my  first  lesson  in 
milking.  To  begin  with,  I  kftmed  that  there  was  a  right  as  well  as  a  wrong  side  to  a 
goat,  and  that  no  goat  which  has  any  respect  for  herself  will  permit  you  to  milk  her 
^m  the  wrong  ndfr  Though,  why  one  side  is  not  as  good  as  another  I  cannot  under- 
stand; but  I  iinfign  sJiritinn  in  at  the  bottom  of  it  Then  the  poor  fodi  diiowed  me 
how  to  draw,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  milk  from  the  willing  goat ;  and,  after  a  few  un- 
successful attempts,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  about  a  pint  of  pure  milk.  From 
that  day  onward  I  have,  at  sundry  times,  foUowed  this  employment  with  encouraging 
iF^esolts,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cream  which  rises  on  the  milk  which  I 
obtain  is  thicker  and  richer  than  that  drawn  by  ordinary  individnals. 


gm^umzhU  S^^ott  gnss. 


249.  DzsiBiK  Walkihg  Cosidke  (rBOHi). 

Thu  ooBtnine  ia  made  of  grey  leno.  It  is  composed  of  a  eilioTt  iitx, 
under  skirt,  and  short  looae  paletot;  and  trimmea  with  strips  of  vioM 
Tetvet,  and  Btntp-shaped  pieces  of  the  same  mateoial  as  the  aress,  bond 


gm^nahlt  S^tfxt  g«ss. 


250.  DEaiE^B  Wauuks  Cosrmix  (ucz). 

witb  violet  velvet  and  omamented  witb  velvet  bnttoiiB.  We  give  a  back 
aod  fivat  view  of  the  coatume,  wUch  show  the  amngement  of  the 
gveryplwnly. 
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IT  requires  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  varied  and  miiltitndiiKms  uses  of  wheat  to  ahoiw 
at  once  the  great  importance  and  value  of  the  plant»  not  alone  as  a  food,  but  also  in 
the  various  branches  of  Tnanufacture  and  domestic  economy.  The  GraminaoeflB,  or 
Grass  Family,  of  which  wheat  is  a  prominent  member,  is  of  all  individual  orders  the 
most  important  in  an  economic  point  of  view ;  for  though  we  look  upon  a  field  of  ccarn 
as  the  source  of  so  many  loaves  of  bread,  its  commercial  value  does  not  stop  at  the 
small  grains  or  seeds  which  compose  the  weU-known  ear.  There  is  its  stem — ^the  siiaw, 
used  for  many  purposes,  but  which  we  only  consider  here  as  a  material  capable  of  Iwing 
plaited. 

The  introduction  of  straw-plait  into  England  dates  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    History  informs  us  that  we  are  indebted  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
for  its  introduction,  who  brought  home  with  her,  on  her  return  from  traveDing  in 
France,  some  straw-plaiters,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  the  trade  in  Scotiand. 
The  troubles  of  the  kingdom,  however,  for  a  time  prevented  the  development  of  any 
new  industrial  resources,  until  James  L  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  it  is  said,  trans- 
ferred the  plaiters  to  the  place  which  is  still  the  head-quarters  of  the  straw -plait  trade 
— Luton,  in  Bedfordshire.    The  art  of  plaiting  gradually  ^lead  among  the  peasantiy, 
not  only  in  Bedfordshire,  but  in  the  neigh]bouring  counties*  and  we  find  that  by  1724  it 
had  become  a  thriving  and  profitable  employment.    Up  to  tibis  time  the  plait  had  all 
been  made  of  whole  straw,  the  idea  of  splitting  not  having  yet  occurred  to  the  workers. 
We  read  that  "  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  large  quantitm  of  hats  were  made  from 
the  whole  straw  plait,  a  taste  for  hats  having  sprung  up  at  Govrt,  as  shown  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  that  reign  in  the  milkmaid  hat,  and  hiter,  in  the  suooeeding  reigns  of  the 
Georges,  in  the  gipsy  hat."    Before  t&e  invention  of  any  iiutrament  for  spHtting 
straws,  it  was  roughly  done  witii  a  knife,  which,  of  course,  firom  tiie  irregularity  of  the 
splitting,  made  the  plait  uneven.    These  divided  straws  were  also  at  first  much  used 
for  a  kind  of  veneering,  by  fixing  them  upon  thin  wood.    This  was  called  "  laid  work," 
and  was  made  into  basket  work-boxes,  and  similar  &iicy  articles,  and  sold  as  souTenxrs 
to  visitors  in  the  straw-plaiting  towns.  A  similar  kind  of  straw  veneering  is  now  some- 
times done  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  is  made  into  table-mats.    It  is  called  stzaw 
marqueterie.     The  Japanese  also  produce  very  beautifdl  little  boxes  and  miniatoie 
cabinets  veneered  with  straw,  dyed  in  varioos  c(doars»  and  whioli  kwk  like  inlaid  woods. 
Several  instruments  for  splitting  straw  have  been  iatrodnosd.    Oae  is  a  piece  of 
brass  tube,  about  1  in.  long  and  If  inu  in  diaaneter,  dividad  into  four  or  more  diyisioiis 
by  sharp  knives.    From  the  centre  or  axis  of  tlMse  kams  a  kn^,  slender  spike  or  wire 
proceeds,  which  travels  down  the  hollow  part  of  the  straw,  and  thus  ke^M  it  in  its 
position,  and  by  pressing  the  straw  upwards  it  is  t/nmlj  divided  into  as  many  eqnal 
parts  as  there  are  knives  in  the  splitter,  which  nuagie  from  four  to  nine,  or  upwards. 
Another  form  is  a  small  solid  piece  of  brass,  scarcely  so  thiek  as  an  ordinaiy  lead- 
pencil,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  long.    This  is  bent  down  nearly  at  right  angles 
at  one  end,  where  there  is  a  small  solid  cone,  terminatiBg  in  a  long,  sharp  point*  wfaioh 
enters  the  hollow  part  of  the  straw,  as  in  the  last.    The  sides  of  the  cone  have  as  many 
sharp  angles  as  is  necessary  to  divide  the  straw.    When  once  the  plaiters  got  into  the 
way  of  splitting  the  straw,  numerous  varieties  of  plaiting  were  introduced*  which  soon 
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iqwneded  the  celebrated  "Dunstable"  plait,  and  Leghorns  also  became  in  great  demand* 
fetching  a  vexy  high  pnoe.  They  were  imported  £rom  Leghorn,  and  the  best  realized 
as  much  aa  fonr  gnineaa  each.  This  high  price  was  instrumental  in  causing  many 
flipenmeatB  to  be  made  to  grow  in  this  oountiy  the  peculiar  variety  of  wheat  which 
tm)daoed  this  yaluable  straw  in  Italy,  but  at  no  time  did  it  thoroughly  succeed.  The 
itiaws  were  jiext  imported  fixnn  Italy,  and  made  up  in  this  countxy. 

The  name  of  Le^iom,  as  given  to  strow-pkit,  does  not  imply  that  the  plait  is 
actoally  made  there,  but  it  is  the  port  from  whence  it  is  shipped,  for  in  reality 
it  is.  Tnanqfactnied  more  or  -less  all  over  Tuscany,  by  women  and  children.  The 
gttaw  principally  used  is  that  of  a  kind  of  spelt  wheat,  producing  an  ear  in  some 
legpeota  similar  to  barley.  It,  however,  is  of  a  very  sleivler  and  even  growl^,  and  is 
grown  entirely  for  the  sijce  of  its  stalk,  and  some  little  care  is  necessazy  in  gathering 
i^  K)  as  not  to  break  these  slender  stems.  It  is  pulled  by  the  roots,  which  are  after- 
winds  cat,  as  well  aa  the  ears.  The  straws  are  dried  and  blanched  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  adt^ted  in  the  preparation  of  flax,  after  which  they  are  bleached  by  the  fumes 
of  Bulf^mr,  sorted  and  split  into  di£formt  degrees  of  fineness,  as  required,  though  the 
tme  Leghorn  plait  is  always  made  from  whole  straws,  and  is  always  composed  of  thir- 
teen* which  are  plaited  in  a  wet  state ;  this  enables  the  straws  to  be  drawn  closer  toge- 
ther, and  gives  the  compact  character  for  which  this  plait  is  celebrated.  After  the 
plait  is  finished,  the  work  is  again  subjected  to  the  fames  of  sulphur,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  more  perfect  bleaching.  So  important  has  been  the  straw-plait  trade  in  Tuscany  that 
it  is  oon^nted  35^000  pe<q>le  found  employment  in  it.  Florence  was  also  atone  time 
a  great  seat  of  straw-plait  manu&ctnre,  having  a  celebrity  for  very  fine  work.  Indeed, 
we  are  told  that  even  im  comparatively  recent  times  bonnets  made  in  Florence  not 
nnfreqaently  fetched  as  mneh  aa  £70  each. 

^Uny  patterns  of  straw-plait  have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and  split  willow 
wood  and  other  iwaterialB  worked  in.  The  straw  of  various  other  grasses  besides  wheat 
^  also  been  enoployed  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  espedally  that  of  the  Traneen^ 
or  cresteddog'a  tail  grass  (Oynonurus  tTietatms)^  which  was  at  one  time  in  much  repute, 
lie  straws  of  this  plant  axe  veiy  slender  and  delicate,  and  on  that  account  make  a  very 
fiiM  i^aii.  As  an  ezam^de  of  remarkably  fine  straw-plait,  we  have  never  seen  anything 
equal  to  that  aaid  to  be  plaited  by  moon-blind  x>ersonB  in  Madagascar,  a  specimen  of 
idnch,  in  the  form  of  a  small  box,  is  in  the  Museum  at  Kew.  The  straw  is  split  so 
enjoiflitely  fine  as  to  be  scarcely  wider  than  thread. 

Beaidea  straw  there  are  many  other  materials  of  vegetable  origin  used  for  plaiting, 
and  none  is,  perhaps,  better  known  than  the  celebrated  Panama  leaf.  From  the  almost 
^halous  prices  these  hats  fBtofa*  sometimes  as  much  as  150  dollars  each,  one  might  be 
apt  to  think  that  the  material  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  or  that  a  heavy  duly  was 
levied  upon  it.  The  ezpenae,  however,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  peculiar  mode  of 
iBaaufiMtore,  and  the  length  of  time  emplojred  upon  one  hat.  The  best,  or  at  least  a  true 
Panama  hat,  diould  be  plaited  entirely  from  one  leaf^  without  a  single  join,  and  it  is 
nid  that  this  (^)eration  frequently  consumes  from  two  to  three  months.  The  plant 
^hieh  foraishee  this  leaf  is  known  to  botanists  as  Carhidovica  paimaia't  and  grows  in 
Panama,  Beoador,  and  on  the  coasts  of  New  Grenada;  it  belongs  to  the  Pandanaceee, 
or  Screw  Pines,  and  has  fiui-sh^9ed  leaves,  about  four  feet  in  diameter.  For  plaiting, 
the  ribs  or  panUel  veins  are  simply  removed,  the  leaf  stripped  up  into  five  divisions, 
uid  the  whole  placed  in  hot  or  boiling  water  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  bleached 
xa  the  son ;  the  leaf  is  never  cut  away  entirely  from  the  stalk,  but  a  portion  is  always 
left  renttiniBg. 

Straw  boimets  are  not  so  much  worn  now  aa  they  were  some  few  years  back. 
If  it  were  needed  to  revive  the  use  of  tins,  description  of  head-covering,  many  new 
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matorialH  for  plaiting  might  well  be  introduced — each,  for  instftace,  as  the  ^t  leares 
of  many  of  the  palms :  the  leaves  of  nearly  all  that  class  of  plants  are  so  used  in  their 
native  countries,  and  not  alone  for  head-gear,  hot  for  baskets  and  various  other  artides 
of  domestic  use;  some  of  these  are  coarse,  and  though  serving  the  purposes  of  theabori- 
gines,  would  not  answer  in  civilised  nations. 

Palms  are  essentially  tropical  plants,  one  species  only  being  found  in  Europe,  but  no 
£BLrther  north  than  Nice ;  this  is  the  South  European  Fan  Palm  {Okam(mvp$  hmmiU$) : 
it  is  a  dwarf  tree,  but  frequently  attains  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet  in  tropical  countries. 
The  leaves  are  fan-shaped,  large  and  spreading,  and  when  dried  are  of  a  fight  straw- 
colour ;  they  can  easily  be  split  into  any  degree  of  fineness;  they  are  very  oommonlj 
used  in  the  South  of  Europe  for  plaiting  into  hats,  baskets  and  other  articles,  also  for 
thatching  houses,  &c.  The  leaves  also  of  the  Talipot  Palm  (Borasnu  flahMformii) 
are  used  for  similar  purposes  in  India,  where  the  palm  grows  in  great  abundance;  they 
are  very  large  and  of  a  vexy  even  texture,  and  are  well  ad^)ted  for  plaiting  for  botk 
coarse  and  fine  work.  But  of  all  the  palms,  the  Double  Coooa-nut>  or  Coeo  de  Mec 
(Lodoicea  SeycheUarum),  furnishes  the  best  material  for  plaiting.  This  pafan  is  a 
native  of  the  Seychelle  Islands,  as  its  specific  name  indicates,  where  it  alooie  grows  and 
attains  a  height  of  120  feet :  it  is  a  very  straight  tree,  and  the  leaves  are  laige  and 
spreading ;  the  tree  itself  is  It  most  valuable  one  to  the  natives.  The  nut,  or  fruit,  which 
is  like  two  cocoa-nuts  joined  laterally,  is  eaten  when  young,  and  the  sheUi  toe  used  for 
a  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  The  leaves,  when  quite  young,  and 
before  they  expand,  are  eaten  as  food,  both  fresh  and  pickled  in  vinegar,  and  it  is  in 
this  young  and  unexpanded  state  that  they  are  so  well  adapted  for  plaiting,  and  are 
used  so  much  by  the  French  ladies  in  the  Seychelles  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The 
lamina,  or  blade,  of  these  leaves,  when  dry,  is  of  a  pale  straw-ccdour,  and  of  an  ivofj 
smoothness ;  they  are  split  into  strips  of  different  widths  by  a  simple  wooden  machine 
in  which  is  fixed  a  small  sharp  knife,  with  a  raised  ledge  placed  at  the  required  distance 
to  make  the  strips  of  an  uniform  width.  Some  vexy  beautiful  and  fine  i^aits  are  pro- 
duced in  the  Seychelles,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  valuable  in  this  country  ware  thej 
imported  for  commercial  purposes.  If,  however,  they  were  introduced,  the  supi^  must 
always  be  to  some  extent  limited,  unless  the  palm  were  more  largely  cultivated,  or  could 
be  introduced  into  other  countries.  These  leaves,  however,  are  the  principal  material 
used  for  coverings  for  the  head  in  the  Seychelles. 

A  recent  writer  on  the  Coco  de  Mer  says  that  **  a  large  bonnet-maker  in  England, 
who  cleaned  some  bonnets  of  this  material  for  a  lady  from  Seychelles,  was  particulailj 
struck  with  the  excellency  of  the  material  of  which  they  were  made,  and  said  he  could 
ensure  a  ready  sale  for  any  quantity  of  it."  Besides  plaiting  for  bonnets  and  hate, 
these  leaves  are  largely  used  for  making  ornamental  work-baskets,  fims,  bouquets  for 
the  table,  and  artificial  flowers  for  the  head.  A  collection  of  the  beautiful  objeeti 
fabricated  from  these  leaves,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  plait,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  at  Kew :  specimens  may  also  be  there  seen  of  a  vexy  beautiful  and  fine  plait  of 
tiie  split  leaves  of  tiie  Cabbage  Palm,  of  Australia  (Corypha  AuuiraUg).  A  cap  and  a 
table-mat  made  of  this  plait  are  shown  as  examples  of  what  might  be  done  with  theie 
leaves;  they  are  taken  from  the  plant  when  young  and  before  expanding,  and  areini' 
mersed  repeatedly  in  boiling  water,  after  whidi  they  are  dried  in  the  shade,  and  are  then 
ready  for  splitting.  The  Cabbage  Pabn  is  a  noble  tree,  rising  to  120  foet^  and  grows 
abundantiy  in  many  parts  of  Australia. 

The  examples  we  have  given  of  leaves  suitable  for  plaiting  for  bonnets  and  hate  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  v^etable  products  that  require  but  to  be  known  to  ensure  their 
application,  but  amongst  the  Palms  as  well  as  the  Qrasses  many  vughi  be  found  whoee 
leaves  and  stalks  would  no  doubt  prove  to  be  useful  were  they  once  introduced. 
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Vn.  FRIENDSHIPS. 

"  Pause,  ponder,  sift,  not  eager  in  tlie  ch(Mce, 
Nor  jealous  of  the  chosen." — Toumo. 

"Fdendship  without  ferroor  and  enthusiasm,  is  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour." — Parson  Fraxk. 

rDEAB  GRAND-DAUGHTER,— Yon  fumiahed  me  with  the  motto  for  a  homily 
on  which  I  wrote  to  yon  last  time;  and  now  yonr  letter  to  me  contains  jnst  a 
few  words  that  snggest,  I  think,  a  proper  subject  for  remark.  Yon  say,  "  I  have 
met  with  lots  oi  friends:*  What  happy  fortune  mnst  he  yonrs !  Not  one  syllable  would 
iTOte  to  prgndice  yonr  opinion,  but  yon  will  allow  me  to  say  that  friendship  is  a  very 
serious  relationship.  What  is  there  so  beautiful  as  a  deeply  enduring  friendship  P 
Generous,  disinterested,  affectionate,  it  is  neither  warmed  by  success  nor  chilled  by 
feilure;  it  never  grows  old;  as  it  was  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  so  is  it  in  its  winter; 
the  hand  may  be  palsied,  the  eye  dimmed,  the  head  hoary— but  the  friendship  is  un- 
changed ;  always  the  same  as  the  breadth  of  the  sky  and  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

But  is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  inferior  metal  circulating  under  the  shape,  and  bearing 
the  minted  image  and  superscription,  of  true  friendship  P  I  am  not— let  me  be  thank- 
ftil  for  that—so  cynical  as  the  man  who,  when  another  mourned  the  loss  of  a  friend, 
answered,  *•  Happy  art  thou,  for  I  never  found  one."  No ;  I  have  known  friends  good 
and  true:  some  of  them  I  still  number  on  my  list,  and  the  rest  are  in  heaven.  My 
fiivourite  poet,  Cowper,  has  written  some  lines  exactly  referring  to  this  subject: 

"  True.    Changes  will  befall,  and  friends  may  part, 
But  distance  only  cannot  change  the  heart ; 
•  ••••• 

Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  in  the  wane  of  life, 
Though  nothing  have  occurred  to  kindle  strife, 
We  find  the  friends  we  fancied  we  had  won, 
lliough  numerous  once,  reduced  to  few  or  none  P 
Can  gold  grow  worthless  that  has  stood  the  touch  p 
No ;  gold  they  seem'd,  but  they-  were  ne^er  such." 

^ow  I  do  sincerely  hope,  dear  child,  that  you  have  some  real  friends— that  you  have 
ahwdy  formed  some  friendships  that  will  be  lasting ;  but  I  must  warn  you  against 
counting  as  friends  those  who  are,  in  point  of  fiujt,  only  acquaintances.  Meeting  in  the 
*anie  society,  thrown  into  very  much  the  same  circumstances,  engaged  in  the  same 
occupations,  it  is  most  likely  that  some  sort  of  intimacy  must  spring  up.  Such,  for 
^^ample,  are  the  friendships  of  school-life.  But  even  in  school-life  t^ere  is  so  much  of 
the  outer  worid,  that  we  find  many  yoxmg  persons  courted  by,  or  paying  court  to,  others 
of  their  company  on  the  score  of  family  rank  or  fortune.  Wealth  and  station  can 
never  in  themselves  win  true  friendship,  but  they  do  often  win  a  spurious  substitute. 
There  are  "tuft-hunters"  in  girls'  schools  as  well  as  elsewhere;  they  will  "put  up" 
y^  much  from  a  young  lady  whose  father  bears  a  title,  or  is  reported  enormously  rich ; 
m  their  heart  of  hearts  they  probably  envy  the  handsome  dresses  she  cmi  afford  to 
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wear,  the  loose  cash  she  has  at  command,  and  all  the  elegant  surroimdingB  which  thej 
Imow  belong  to  her :  but  they  like  to  be  connted  as  her  chosen  friends,  and  to  shine  bj 
a  borrowed  lustre  from  her  magnificence.  To  jonr  good  sense  I  know  this  is  fdt  to  be 
mean  and  servile,  qtiite  nnworthj  of  an  upright  English  girl;  but  such  things  do  exist 
in  school-life,  and  in  the  world  ont  of  school  it  is  still  worse.  Never  esteem  anj  one 
for  the  things  that  he  or  she  possesseth.    Set  not  too  high  a  value  oai  your  own. 

**  Because  you  flonxish  in  worldly  afiairs, 
Don't  be  haoghiy,  and  put  on  airs, 
With  insolent  pride  of  station ! 
Don't  be  proud,  and  turn  up  your  nose 
At  poorer  people  in  plainer  do'es, 
But  learn  for  the  sake  of  your  soul's  repose, 
That  wealth's  a  bubble,  that  comes — and  goes ! 
And  that  all  proud  flesh,  whererer  it  grows. 
Is  subiject  to  irritation. 

Thus  says  the  amusing — aye,  and  profound  too — ^American  poet»  Saze.  There  is  i 
sound  moral  in  the  teaching.  Let  no  thought  of  the  difieienees  of  station,  the  poaaeB- 
sion  or  the  lack  of  wealth,  prevent  your  keeping  up  and  cementing  a  wortlj^finead- 
ship, — a  friendship  cheerful,  vivacious,  refineshing ;  full  of  attentive  oonsidaatiofl  in 
all  things,  great  and  small;  a  friendship  marked  by  openness  and  fireedom,  that  ahafi 
leave  no  room  for  misunderstanding ;  that  is  the  sort  of  friendship  that  mu«t  be  held 
fast. 

Most  friends,  "bosom  cronies,'*  as  Charles  Lamb  calls  them,  have  tastes  in  common; 
but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  they  should  always  think  alike,  or  conoeal  a  difference 
of  opinion.  There  must  be  freedom,  and  all  true  friends  have  so  much  faith  in  eaick 
others'  good  sense  and  kindliness  of  heajrt,  that  on  this  soore  there  is  no  fear  of  mis- 
apprehension. A  reciprocity  of  taste  generally  takes  root  during  the  progress  of 
education.  Two  girls  love  the  same  books,  the  same  music,  the  same  walks;  thej  are 
much  in  each  other's  society ;  the  acquaintance  ripens  into  real  friendship.  Identity  in 
religious  principle  is  also  a  most  important  feature,  so  much  so  that  St.  Augustine 
says,  "  There  is  no  true  friendship  but  that  which  Gfod  cements."  The  real  fiact  is, 
taken  in  whatever  light  we  please  to  place  it,  there  must  be  confidence,  perfect  good 
faith,  and  thoroughly  good  understanding  between  two  friends :  there  must  be  heart 
in  it. 

h  What  is  the  use  of  a  needle  that  has  lost  its  point,  of  the  two  halves  of  sdsaors 
unscrewed,  of  boots  on  a  wet  day  that  will  not  keep  the  feet  dry,  of  a  grate  wherein  no 
fire  can  be  kindled,  of  a  book  that  cannot  be  read,  a  chair  that  cannot  be  sat  down  inP 
— no  use  at  all  are  these  things ;  they  are  only  "  shams  "  that  may  deceive  the  eye,  bat 
deceive  only  so  long  as  they  are  not  put  to  the  test.  I  remember  reading  in  one  of 
Lord  Bacon's  Essays  that  a  principal  fruit  of  friendahi^  is  the  care  and  discharge  of 
the  fulness  of  the  heart  He  says — *'  We  know  diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffixatiaQa 
are  the  most  dangerous  in  the  body,  and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind ;  yon 
may  take  sarza  to  open  the  Hver,  steel  to  open  the  spleen*  fiour  of  sulphur  for  the 
lungs,  castoreum  for  the  brain — but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to 
whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  hetfa 
upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it  in  a  kind  of  civil  shzift  or  confession."  There  is  de^ 
wisdom  in  these  words.  Where  the  so-called  friendship  will  not  admit  of  a  frank  un- 
burdening  of  heart  and  spirit,  I,  for  one,  would  not  give  much  for  it. 

Amongst  young  ladies  I  know  fall  well  that  this  phase  of  true  friendship  is  veiy 
familiar,  but  I  fear,  in  many  instances,  very  much  abused.    Henrietta  foxms  a  strong 
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attachment  for  Qeorgina;  it  is  follj  reciprocated;  they  are  both  young,  both  impres- 
nbte,  both  are  drawn,  or  rather  suppose  they  are  drawn,  together  by  sympathetic  attrac* 
tioD,  and  make  civil  shnft  to  each  other  of  all  that  concerns  them.  They  may  be  seen 
walking  together  in  the  garden,  with  their  arms  fondly  thrown  round  each  other's 
waists ;  when  separate  from  each  other,  endless  little  notes  are  continually  passing  and 
repassing ;  the  monotonous  bum  of  their  voices  may  be  heard  after  midnight,  when 
they  happen  to  repose  in  the  same  room;  they  tell  each  other  everything;  it  is  not  im- 
probaUe  that  the  subject  of  hecm»  is  the  main  feature  of  these  confessions  and  late 
vigils;  at  aQ  events,  they  have  not  missed  the  mark  of  what  true  friendship  should 
lead  to,  namely,  complete  and  unqualified  confidence.  Of  course,  it  may  be  true — most 
Hkely  is  very  true — that  Henrietta  and  Greorgina  are  silly  girls.    Young  says : — 

'*  Deliberate  on  ail  thing*  with  thy  friend ; 
But  sinoe  friends  grow  not  thick  on  erery  bough, 
Fintf  <m  thy  friend  dsUherate  vnth  thyaeJf." 

And  susceptible  natures  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to  think  when  the  feelings  are  in 
question.  A  warm,  almost  passionate,  friendship  is  got  up ;  the  two  are  as  one, — some- 
thing or  other  occurs  to  disturb  their  harmony, — there  is  an  estrangement,  coldness  to 
freezing-point,  both  Henrietta  and  deorgina  retire  within  themselves,  and  are  each 
ready  not  only  to  forswear  the  other's  society,  but  to  quarrel  with  the  whole  world,  deny 
that  there  is  any  friendship  in  it,  and  that  they  are  dying  for  want  of  sympathy  they 
BCYer  hope  to  find. 

If  people — especially  young  people,  and  most  particularly  in  the  formation  of  friend- 
ships—if they  would  only  think  about  what  must  be  its  foundation,  there  would  be 
more  of  true,  more  of  lasting,  friendship,  and  less  of  angiy  infidelity  about  it.    We 
should  ask  ourselves — Is  this  very  amiable  and  prepossessing  person  thoroughly  sincere — 
18  there  no  affectation  of  affection — does  she  mean  what  she  says  ?    Has  she  good  sense 
as  well  as  agreeable  qualities,  or  is  she  frivolous  and  superficial — wiU  her  advice  be 
iisefal — ^may  she  be  safely  trusted,  or,  without  any  intentional  want  of  integrity,  might 
she,  in  the  humour  of  the  moment,  betray  some  of  my  little  confidences  P    All  these 
are  important  questions  to  settle  before  *'  fixing,  fix."    There  may  come  occasions  of 
perplexity,  when  friendly  counsel  would  be  of  the  utmost  value ;  times  of  joy  and  glad- 
neas  may  come,  when  the  overflowing  heart  seeks  for  a  companion  who  can  '*  rejoice 
^th  those  that  do  rejoice ;"  days  of  darkness  and  of  sorrow  may  come,  when  the  sooth- 
ing whispers  of  a  friendly  voice  may  be  Hke  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul.     May  we 
^^y  look  for  these  qualities  in  our  friend — a  cool  head,  a  warm  hearty  a  quick  eye,  an 
attentive  ear,  a  loving  voice,  a  ready  hand  P   If  these  good  qualities  be  found — ^if  there  be 
indication  of  their  presence — take  fast  hold  of  them,  and  for  no  small  reason  let  them 
go.    Be  frank,  hearty,  hopeful ;  do  not  abuse  the  privilege  of  friendship,  and  treat  it 
%^% ;  do  not  allow  any  barrier  to  rise  between  you ;   do  not  neglect  to  visit  your 
friends,  to  write  to  them,  to  ask  after  them,  to  keep  a  warm  comer  in  your  heart  for 
them,  and  never  suspect  a  decrease  of  affection,  or  change  of  feeling,  in  a  friend  if  you 
<an  possibly  avoid  it. 

What  if  we  have  formed  foolish  friendships — ^if  we  have  looked  for  perfection  and 
^onnd  perplexity  P  Shall  we  rail  at  the  world,  and  be  chary  of  our  trust  and  love  P 
Not  80;  wisely  says  the  author  of  P«n<fonnM — "It  is  well  to  love  wisely,  no  doubt;  but 
^  love  foolishly  is  better  than  not  to  love  at  alL"  This,  dear  child,  is  the  upshot  of  my 
^cAiker^nse  your  wise  head  as  well  as  you  can  in  the  choice  of  your  friends ;  if  they 

should  ^yig^pQii^t  you,  do  not  let  your  warm  heart  grow  cold :  it  is  better  to  be  deceived 

^  a  friend  than  never  to  have  had  one. 

YouB  Own  Old  Gbakkt, 


oOKtoBM,  Til.:  —  1  plain,  I 
pari,  1  plain,  5  double,  1  pari,  10 
doable,  1  part,  1  pUin ;  tun  the 
work  downwirdi,  10  double,  faft- 
ensd  on  the  lut  pari  tnmed  down. 
mrdi ;  tliii  formi  ona  loop  turned 
cpnrdi;  tun  work  downmrds, 
10  double,  1  porl,  6  donbla,  hstoned 
on  fLnt  pari  tomad  downwurda ; 
tarn  flgore  thn<  formed  donmirerda ; 
4  double,  1  nngle,  repeat  4  times 

■e  from  *,  joining  the  figarcs  b; 

uiB  of  tlie  purl  atitcb ;  the  endi       251.  Bosixlt: 
of  the  cotton  are  knotted  togctbor. 

252.  Crochet  Insebtion,  witb  a  Ribbo.i 

dkavtn  tbbol'oh  it. 

Thii  atrip  of  inaertion  is  worked  in  6  long  rows, 

each  of  which  forma  nuidrkea.    A  coloured  ribbon 

ii  drawn  through  (he  two  middle  rows. 

iBt  row.—*  Uake  a 

t    foondstion  chain  of  6 

atitohea,  imBa  the  Lut, 

>  and  crochet  back  OTor 
alhciT5;lalipatitcb,l 
double,  1  long  double, 

,  1  treble,  lloi^  treble; 
thia  forma  1  ruidjke. 

>  Hepeat  from  *. 
2nd  row.— Begin  at 

end  of  first  row,  bj 
,  fastaniog  the  cotton  on 
donble  stitch  of  pre; 
I   ceding  row  with  a  slip 
stitoh  j  then  work  a  row 
of  TKndjkea  like  pre- 
ceding one ;  but  ^ter 
each  Vandyke  woric  1 
double  between  2  van- 
253.  Crochst  Insebtiom,    ''J^*"  of   lat  row;  so 
WITH  ElDBOS.  t''*'   2  corresponding 

vandjkes  of  the  2  rows 
come  opposite  one  soother,  with  the  points  turned 

3rd  row. — 1  slip  stitch  in  point  of  IstTBndykoof 
lat  row,  *  1  Vandyke,  1  slip  stitch  in  point  of  next 
Taudyke.    Bepeat  from  *. 

44h  row. — Begin  at  the  end  of 
preceding  row,  as  before;  'make  a 
foundation  chain  of  5  stitches,  fost- 
1  on  to  point  of  lait  vanilyke  of 
Srd  raw  (tlua  is  done  by  taking  the 
needle  out  of  the  stitch,  inserting 
it  downwards  in  Uie  stitch  at  point 
of  above -mentioned  Vandyke,  taking  „ 
the  stitch  last  off  from  (Le  needle 
on  to  it  again,  and  easting  off  both 
loops  together  as  1  stitch) ;  1  slip 
stitch,  1  double,  1  long  doable,  1 
treble,  1  long  trable:  all  these 
atilches  are  worked  back  on  the  6 
chain  stitches.    Bepeat  from  ■- 

Eth  row. — Like  the   4th,   only 
fosten  e«:h  vandyke  on  to  the  lat  264.  Bt*b 


chain  stitch  of  evny  nadjka  it 
tbe4Uin>w. 

6th  row.— Begin  at  the  end  (<9a 
row,  and  work  ^ck  as  in  tnd  roir. 

253.  iKsacnoii  WnuD  n 

This  strip  of  insertiaa  ii  wocM 
with  2  cottons.    WoA  witi  the 
cotion  in  the  left  hand  ow  &st  m 
the  right  hand.    Both  ends  al  cot.  , 
ton  are  fastened  together  at  Ihs  ! 
beginning  by  a  knot.    Fiirt  work  i 
TiTn\G.        one  half  of  the  inaertiDa  ths  lof 
way  in  the  following  manna :— 1 
plain,  1  pur),  1  plain  (the  pari  must  ^  veij  AaX) ; 
turn  the  pnii  dovrnwards,  6  double,  I  pmi,  ■  6  dm- 
ble,  1  porl,  1  plain,  which  must  all  be  tornad  to- 
wards ;  then  turn  the  work  ao  that  the  oppsr  e^ 
is  tunud  downwards  ;  work  6  doable,  bstoied  a  ' 
to  the  Uat  purl  turned  downwards  (tltt  fsatouiw  i 
of  the  stitches  is  made  ' 

with  the  thread  in  the 
right  hand) ;  a  loop 
tamed  apwarda  is  thna 
formed ;  turn  the  work 
downwards,  draw  the 
cotton  in  right  hand 
underneath  that  in  left 
hand,  and  work  6  doa- 
ble, i  purl,  6  donble, 
all  tonied  npwarda ; 
fasten  these  stitcbeson 
1st  purl  tnmed  down- 
wards. In  this  pattern 
1st  of  border  pattern 
isthoa  completed;  turn 
it  downwu^s,  8  dou- 
ble, 1  purl,  8  doable,  1 
purl,  1  plain,  torn  work 

downwards,  6  double,  ^^3.  iKaEKTiail 

fastened  on  last  purl  of  TATnuG. 

last  pattern,  turned  np. 
Bepeat  from  ■.    When  the  insertion  is  of  H 
length,  work  the  other  half  in  saine  msnnv.uil  I 
fasten  it  on  the  let  half  by  niMns  of  purl  slitcbf  ' 
between  the  8  donble  stitches  twice  repeated.        | 

264.  SraK  in  Tanrra- 
FHi  the  shntUe,  utdcommwifi 

a  loop,  work  1  donble,  thsa  1  F"'  . 

and  1  donble  12  times,  draw  iolo  I 

a  round ;  join  the  cotton  to  the  U  < 

purl  loop. 
1st       ' 


le  joining,  work  Tdoolil^  ja°  ,' 

tolst  purl  of  round,  workTdowl^  , 

and  draw  close ;  revene  the  w^-  | 

Join  the  thread  from  red.  i"^  i 

holding  it  out  for  a  alnigbt  How-  | 


1  puri,  6  doable,  revens  ibe  ■<>"' 
2nd  oval  same  as  bit 
Bepeat  ova]  sod  tdUnt  ■"'' 
*  Tattoo.  ^^^til  the  star^lW^ 


I.VSEBTIOS. 


255.  KximD 

iKUsnoK. 

Thi*  (trip  of  inwr- 

.    tion  ia  knitted  viUi 

;  cottoa  No.  £0  or  30. 

Cut  OB  14  ititchM, 


wudJ,  u  followa :—  355.  E.vnTED 

;       lit  row.— Slip  1, 

j  knit  i  togother,  throw  Ootton  forwmrd,  knit  2,  knit 
1  i  together,  throw  cotton  forward,  knit  2.  knit  2  to. 
,  gdlier,  throw  cotton  forwird,  knit  3.  This  row  in 
1  repeated  18  time*  mors ;  the  atitch  formed  bj 
.  throwing  the  ootton  fonfaid  ia  knitted  v  1  atitoh. 
SOU)  raw.— Slip  I,  knit  2  together, 

kut  1 ;  place  next  3  atitohea  upon 
'  laother  needle  behind  tbe  cotton, 
'    and  IsaTe  Uiem  alone ;  knit  1,  knit  2 

logrther,  throw  cotton  forward,  now 

but  the  fiiat  2  of  the  3  stitches  which 
[  have  been  left  1  knit  (he  last  of  the 
1  3  together  with  the  next  atitch  on  the 
'  ace<Ua,thn)W  cotton  forwud, knit  3. 

Repeat  theM  20  rowa  tiU  strip  is 
I  kngenoogh. 

SG6.   ClOCHCT  DlAVOKD. 

I      ^ua  pattern  is  be^nn  in  centre,  on 

!   afonndationBliaiuof Sehaiaatitchea; 
jean  them  into  a  circle  with  a  alip     25C.  CaocncT  DuaoxD. 
ditch,  and  woil  let  round  aa  fol- 
low! ;— 1  chain,  ■  1  treble,  1  double  in  1st  stitch  of 

,    foundation  chain,    1    donble,    1  treble  in  next,  !t 

,    (faiin.     Bspeat  3  timea  more  from  *. 

2nd  roond. — '  i  slip  stitchea  on  next  i  stitche!! 
of  pneediiig  nrand  ;  1  double,  2  treble,  3  chain,  2 

i  treble,  '    '—"-  --  "■-  — "— 


slip  stitches  on  2  fol- 
lowing stitchea.  I 
4th  rouud.-4|cbBin,  ' 
which  form  1  long  . 
treble,  •  6  chain,  1  I 
donble  in  scallop  of  '■ 


stitches  under  them ;  | 

llong  treble  in  10th  , 

atitch.    Repent  from  •.  1  alip  atitch  is  last  of  4  I 

chain  of  precedinR  round.  1 

6th  round. — ■  6  chain,  missing  S  stitches  under  ' 

them,  1  double  in  3rd  stitch.     Repeat  from  •.  ] 

6th  round. — Work  tirice  following  6  double,  di-  | 

vided  by  1  purl,  conaistiug  (rf  &  chain  : 

in  each  scallop.  1 

257.  Case  job  Fisb  Lisrx. 
M*TEEIAt9.^FinBi!alico,10j»rda 

blue  ribbon  ]-incb  wide,  middle  aiie  I 

knitting  cotton,  strong  pasteboard,  1  1 

medi  4-5lb«  of    an  inch  round,  I  : 
roeah   1   and  l-5th   inch  round,  1 

netting.ikeedle.  I 

Tliii  case  ia  rery  convenient  for  ' 
keeping  fine  linen  from  being  emm- 

pled  in  traTelling.     It  coniiits  of  two  : 

pieces  of  pasteboard,  covered   ^Ih  , 

calico  IG  inches  Ion;;,  11  inches  wide  1  i 
it  is  edged  all  round  witli  a  mchs  of 

blue  silk  ribbon ;   strips  of  aame  rib-  | 

bon,  8  inches  long,  arc  aeini  on  at  comen.  The  under  ; 

Fartiafaetenedontuabag.ncttedwithwhiteeotton;  ; 

upper  part  is  loose,  and  forms  cover.    It  is  placed  ] 

over  the  nnder  part,  which  is  filled  with  fine  linon,  ' 
and  tied  011  over  it  with  the  bloeribbons.     Kor  the 

iver  thicker 

n  thnmgh;  I 

nest  mesh.  ; 
steboard  at 


A  SUMMER  m  LESLIE  GOLDTHWAITE'S  LIFE. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  GAYWOBTHTS,"  "  FAITH  GABTmEyS  GIRLHOOD,"  Kia 


IN  the  room  overlooking  the  green  valley,  with  the  river  in  the  midst,  they  pot 
Leslie  Goldthwaite ;  and  here,  somehow,  her  first  sensation,  as  she  threw  lack 
her  blinds  to  let  in  all  the  twilight  for  her  dressing,  was  a  feeling  of  half  rdief 
from  the  strained  awe  and  wonder  of  the  last  few  days.  Life  wonld  not  seem  so  petty 
here  as  in  the  face  of  all  that  solemn  stateliness.  There  was  a  reaction  of  reepite 
and  repose.  And  why  not  P  The  great  emotions  are  not  meant  to  come  to  lu  daOj 
in  their  nnqoalified  s^ngth.  Grod  knows  how  to  dilute  His  elixirs  for  the  sooL  ^ 
fine,  impalpable  air  spread  ronnd  the  earth,  is  not  more  cnnningly  mixed  from  pongent 
gases,  for  onr  hourly  breath,  than  life  itself  is  thinned  and  toned  that  we  may  wxm 
and  bear  it. 

Leslie  wondered  if  it  were  wrong  that  the  high  mountain-fervour  let  itself  go  from 
her  so  soon  and  easily ;  that  the  sweet  pleasantness  of  this  new  resting-place  should  oome 
to  her  as  a  rest ;  that  the  laughter  and  frolic  of  the  school-girls  made  her  g]ii^  with 
such  sudden  sympathy  and  foresight  of  enjoyment;  that  she  should  have  "  comedown 
all  the  way  from  Jefferson  in  Jeannie*s  sense,  and  that  she  almost  felt  it  a  cosakiitik 
thing  herself  not  to  be  kept  always  "  up  in  the  clouds." 

Sin  Saxon,  as  they  called  her,  wa^  so  bright^  and  odd,  and  fascinating ;  was  there  any 
harm,  because  no  special,  obvious  good,  in  ihai?  There  was  a  little  twinge  of  cboUf 
remembering  poor  Miss  Graydocke ;  Imk  Ibst  had  seemed  pure  fun,  not  malice,  9&ff 
all, — and  it  was  hearing  Sin  Saxon  tdl  it,  very  funny.  She  could  imagine  the  hie  titfy 
led  the  quiet  lady;  yet,  if  it  were  quite  intolerable,  why  did  she  remain  P  PeAape, 
after  all,  she  saw  through  the  fun  of  it.    And  I  think,  myself,  perhaps  she  did. 

The  Marie- Stuart  net  was  worn  to-night ;  and  then  such  a  pretty  muslin — ^white,  win 
narrow  mode-brown  stripes,  and  small  bright  leaves  dropped  over  them*  as  if  its  weaiv 
had  stood  out  under  a  maple-tree  in  October,  and  all  t&e  tiniest  and  most  radiant  uts 
had  fallen  and  fastened  themselves  about  her.  And  last  of  all,  with  her  little  hooded 
cape  of  scarlet  cashmere  over  her  arm,  she  went  down  to  eat  craam-biscuit  and  wood- 
strawberries  for  tea.  Her  summer  hfe  began  with  a  charming  freshness  and  daistf 
delight. 

There  were  pleasant  voiees  of  hai^yy  pe(9>le  aiboot  them  in  hall  and  open  pailonr,  tf 
they  Miat  their  late  repast  Eveiything  seemed  indioathre  of  ahondant  coming  enjoy- 
ment; and  the  girls  chatted  gaQy  of  aQ  they  had  already  discovered  or  oonjectnred,  and 
began  to  talk  of  the  ways  of  the  place  and  the  sojourners  in  it,  quite  like  old  hchitftes- 
It  was  even  BKsedelightful  yet,  strbUingoiit  when  tea  was  otver,  andmeetng  tiie  BontA 
party  again  haif-way  between  the  cottage  and  the  hotel,  and  MNznteRug  on  with  tiiem 
insensibly,  till  thej  foimd  themselves  on  the  wide  wing-piazza,  upon  whidii  q^ened  th^ 
garden  bedrooms,  and  being  persuaded  after  all  to  sit  down,  since  they  had  got  there, 
though  Mrs  Lmeefbid  had  deammd  si  a  ioaliMfy  vodiiBg  omr,  as  new-onnei^  to 
begin  visits. 
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"  Obfiiobodj  knowB  when  they  are  called  upon  here,  or  who  comes  first,"  said  Mattie 
Shannon.  **  We  generally  receive  half-way  across  the  green,  and  it's  a  chance  which 
tains  hack,  or  whether  we  get  near  either  honse  again  or  not.  Honses  don't  signify 
except  when  it  rains. " 

**  But  it  just  signifies  that  you  shonld  see  how  magnificently  we  have  settled  onrselves 
for  nights,  and  dressing,  and  when  it  does  rain,  *'  said  Sin  Saxon,  throwing  back  a  door 
behind  her,  that  stood  a  little  ajar.  It  opened  directly  into  a  small  apfutment,  half 
parlour  and  half  dreB8ing<4room,  firom  which  doors  showed  others  on  either  side,  famished 
as  sleeping-rooms. 

^  It  was  Maud  Waloott's,  between  the  A  malls'  and  mine ;  bnt^  what  with  our  trunks, 
and  our  beds,  and  our  crinolines,  and  our  towel-stands,  we  wanted  a  "  Bowditch's  Navi- 
gator" to  steer  dear  of  the  reefs,  and  something  was  always  getting  knocked  over;  so 
one  night»  we  were  seised  simultaneously  with  an  idea.  We'd  make  a  boudoir  of  this 
for  the  general  good,  and  forthwith  we  fell  upon  the  bed,  and  amongst  us  got  it  down 
It  was  the  greatest  fan  I  We  carried  the  pieces  and  the  mattresses  all  off  ourselves  up 
to  the  attic,  after  ten  o'clock,  and  we  gave  the  chamber-maid  a  dollar  next  morning,  and 
nobody's  been  the  wiser  since.  And  then  we  walked  to  the  upper  village  and  bought 
Iflukt  extraoidinaxy  chintz,  and  finlled  and  cushioned  our  trunks  into  ottomans,  and  cur- 
tained the  dress-hooks;  and  Lucinda  got  us  a  rocking-chair,  and  Maud  came  in  with  mo 
to  sleep,  and  we  kept  our  extra  piUows ;  and  we  should  be  comfortable  as  queens  if  it 
wasn't  for  Gkmywaoke." 

"Now,  Sin  Saxon,  you  know  QnjwBcke  is  just  the  life  of  the  house.  What  would 
such  a  parcel  of  us  do,  if  we  hadn't  something  to  run  upon  P" 

**  Only  I'm  aJ&aid  I  shallget  tired  of  it  at  last.  She  bears  it  so.  Itisn't  exactly  saint- 
l^neas,  nor  (^raywaoke-iness ;  but  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  she  took  a  quiet  kind  of  fun 
out  of  it  herself^ — as  if  she  were  somehow  laughing  at  us,  after  all,  in  her  sleeve ;  and 
if  she  is,  she's  got  the  biggest  end.    8he*8  bright  enough. " 

**  Don't  we  tree-toad  her  within  an  inch  of  her  life,  though,  when  we  come  home  in 
the  waggons  at  night  P  I  shouldn't  think  she  could  stand  that  long.  I  guess  she 
^ants  all  her  beauty-sleep.  And  Kate  A  mall  can  *  Tu-whit,  tu-whoo  ! '  equal  to  Ten- 
nyson himself  or  any  great  white  American  owL" 

**  Yes,  but  what  do  you  think  P  As  true  as  I  live,  I  heard  her  answer  back  the  other 
night  with  such  a  sly  little  '  Katy-did !  she  did !  she  did !'  I  thought  at  first  it  actually 
came  from  the  great  elm-trees.  Oh,  she's  been  a  girl  once,  you  may  depend;  and  hasn't 
more  than  half  got  over  it,  either.    But  wait  till  we  have  our  *  howl' !" 

What  a  "  howl"  was,  superlative  to  "  tree-toading,"  "  owl-hooting,"  and  other  diver- 
uBsments,  did  not  appear  at  this  time  ;  but  a  young  man  did,  approaching  from  the  fix)nt 
of  the  hotel,  and  came  up  to  the  group  on  the  piazza  with  the  question,  "  At  what  time 
^  we  sot  off  for  Feather-C^p  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Oh,  early,  Mr.  Scheiman ;  by  nine  o'clock." 

''Earlier  than  you'll  be  ready,"  said  Frank  Scherman's  sister,  one  of  the  Bouth  girls 
also.  . 

**  I  sha'n't  have  any  crimps  to  take  down,  that's  one  thing, "  Frank  answered.  And 
om  Saxon,  glancing  at  his  handsome  waving  hair,  whispered  saucily  to  Jeannie  Hadden, 
"  I  don't  more  than  half  beUeve  that,  either;"  then  aloud,  "  You  must  join  the  party 
too,  girigj  \fj  f;j^  jifQj  i^»g  Qj^Q  q£  ^^  nicest  excursions  here.  We've  got  two  waggons, 
and  they'll  be  full ;  but  there's  Hdden's  *  little  red '  will  take  six,  and  I  don't  believe  any- 
"°^7  has  spoken  for  it.    Mr.  Scherman,  wouldn't  it  make  you  happy  to  go  and  see?" 

**  Host  intmsely  I"  and  Frank  Scherman  bowed  alow  graoeful  bow,  settling  back  into 
his  first  attitude,  however,  as  one  who  could  quite  willingly  resign  himself  to  his  present 
ire  unhappiiiesB  a  while  longer. 
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"  Where  is  Feather-Cap  P"  asked  Leslie  Groldthwaite. 

"  It's  the  mountain  you  see  there,  peeping  round  the  shoulder  of  Giant's  Cairn;  a 
comfortable  little  rudiment  of  a  mountain,  just  enough  for  a  primer  lesson  in  dimbing. 
Don't  you  see  how  the  crest  drops  over  on  one  side,  and  that  scrap  of  pine — which  is 
really  a  huge  gaunt  thing,  a  himdred  years  old — slants  out  from  it  with  just  a  toft  of 
green  at  the  very  tip,  like  an  old  feather  stuck  in  jauntily  K' 

"  And  the  pine-woods  round  the  foot  of  the  Cairn  are  lovely,"  said  Maud. 

*'  Oh,"  cried  LesUe,  drawing  a  long  breath,  as  if  their  spicy  smell  were  already  about 
her,  '*  there  is  nothing  I  delight  in  so  much  as  pines  !" 

"  You'll  have  your  fill  to-morrow,  then  ;  for  it's  ten  miles  through  nothing  else,  and 
the  road  is  like  a  carpet  with  the  soft  brown  needles." 

"  I  hope  Augusta  won't  be  too  tired  to  go,"  said  Elinor. 

"  We  had  better  ask  her  soon,  then ;  she  is  looking  this  way  now.  We  ought  to  go, 
Sin ;  we've  got  all  our  settling  to  do  for  the  night." 

"  We'll  walk  over  with  you,"  said  Sin  Saxon.  "  Then  we  shall  have  done  all  the 
preliminaries  nicely.  We  called  on  you — ^before  you  were  off  the  stage-coach;  you've 
returned  it;  and  now  we'll  pay  up  and  leave  you  owing  us  one.  Come,  Mr.  Sdier- 
man ;  you'll  be  so  far  on  your  way  to  Holden's,  and  perhaps  inertia  will  carry  joa 
through." 

But  a  little  girl  presently  appeared,  running  from  the  hotel  portico  at  the  front,  as 
they  came  round  to  view  from  thence.  Madame  Eouth  was  sitting  in  the  open  hall 
with  some  newly-arrived  friends,  and  sent  one  of  her  lambs,  as  Sin  called  them,  to  saj 
to  the  older  girls  that  she  preferred  they  should  not  go  away  again  to-night. 

"' Buin  seize  thee,  Eouth — less  king!'"  quoted  Sin  Saxon,  with  an  absurd  air  of 
declamation.  '*  *  'Twas  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour,* — and  now,  just  as  we  thongU 
childhood's  hour  was  comfortably  over — that  the  clock  had  struck  one,  and  down  we 
might  run,  hickory,  dickoiy,  dock — behold  the  lengthened  sweetness  long  drawn  oat  of 
school  rule  in  vacation,  even  before  the  very  face  and  eyes  of  freedom  on  her  moun- 
tain heights !  Well,  we  must  go,  I  suppose.  Mr.  Scherman,  you'll  have  to  represent 
us  to  Mrs.  Linceford,  and  persuade  her  to  join  us  to  Feather-Cap.  And  be  sure  yon 
getthe'Uttlered!"' 

"  It'll  be  all  the  worse  for  Graywacke,  if  we're  kept  in  and  sent  off  early,"  she  con- 
tinued, sotto  voce,  to  her  companions,  as  they  turned  away.  "  My !  what  has  that  bo/ 
got?" 

After  all  this,  I  wonder  if  you  would'nt  just  like  to  look  in  at  Miss  Craydocke's 
room  with  me,  who  can  give  you  a  pass  anywhere  within  the  geography  of  my  story? 

She  came  in  here  "  with  the  lath  and  plaster,"  as  Sin  Saxon  had  said.  She  had 
gathered  little  comforts  and  embellishments  about  her  from  summer  to  summer,  nn^ 
the  room  had  a  home-cheeriness,  and  even  a  look  of  luxury,  contrasted  with  the  bare 
dormitories  around  it.  Over  the  straw-matting,  that  soon  grows  shabby  in  a  hotel,  she 
had  laid  a  large,  nicely-bound  square  of  soft,  green  carpet,  in  a  little  mossy  pattern, 
that  covered  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  was  held  tidily  in  place  by  a  foot  of  the  bed* 
stead  and  two  forward  ones  each  of  the  table  and  washstand.  On  this  little  green 
stood  her  Shaker  rocking-chair,  and  a  round  white-pine  light-stand  with  her  work- 
basket  and  a  few  books.  Against  the  wall  hung  some  white-pine  shelves  with  more 
books — quite  a  little  circulating  library  they  were  for  invalids  and  read-out  people,  who 
came  to  the  mountains,  like  foolish  virgins,  with  scant  supply  of  the  oil  of  literatore 
for  the  feeding  of  their  brain-lamps.  Besides  these,  there  were  engravings  and  photo- 
graphs in  |3€w«e-jpar^owi  fi*ames,  that  journeyed  with  her  safely  in  the  bottoms  of  her 
trunks.  Also,  the  wall  itself  had  been  papered,  at  her  own  cost  and  providing,  with  a 
pretty  pale-green  hanging ;  and  there  were  striped  muslin  curtains  to  the  window,  over 
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which  were  caught  the  sprays  of  some  light,  wandering  vine  that  sprung  from  a  low- 
suspended  terra-cotta  vase  between. 

She  had  everything  pretty  about  her,  this  old  Miss  Craydocke.  How  many  people 
do,  that  have  not  a  bit  of  outward  prettiness  themselves !  Not  one  cubit  to  the  stature, 
not  one  hair,  white  or  black,  can  they  add  or  change ;  and  around  them  grow  the  lilies 
in  the  gloiy  of  Solomon,  and  a  frosted  leaf  or  a  mossy  twig,  that  they  can  pick  up  from 
under  their  feet  and  bring  home  irom  the  commonest  walk,  comes  in  with  them,  bear- 
ing a  brightness  and  a  grace  that  seems  sometimes  almost  like  a  satire.  But  in  the 
midst  grows  silently  the  century-plant  of  the  soul,  absorbing  to  itself  hourly  that 
which  feeds  the  beauty  of  the  lily  and  the  radiance  of  the  leaf, — waiting  only  for  the 
hundred  years  of  its  shrouding  to  be  over ! 

Miss  Craydocke  never  came  in  from  the  wooils  and  rocks  without  her  trophies. 
Rare,  lovely  mosses,  and  bits  of  most  delicate  ferns,  maiden-hair  and  lady-bracken, 
tiny  tniib  of  winter-greeu  and  arbutus,  fiUed  a  great  shaJlow  Indian  china  dish  upon 
her  bureau-top,  and  grew,  in  their  fairy  fashion,  in  the  clear,  soft  water  she  kept  them 
freshened  with. 

Shining  scraps  of  mountain  minerals, — garnets,  and  bright-tinted  quartz,  and  beryls, 
lies4)ed  artistically  rather  than  scientifically  on  a  base  of  jasper,  and  malachite,  and 
(lark  basalt,  and  glistening  spar,  and  curious  fossils, — these  not  gathered  by  any  means 
in  a  single  summer  or  in  ordinary  ramblings,  but  treasured  long,  and  standing,  some 
of  them,  for  friendly  memories — balanced  on  the  one  side  a  like  grouping  of  shells,  and 
corals,  and  sea-moeses  on  the  other,  upon  a  broad  bracket-mantel  put  up  over  a  comer 
fire-plaoe;  for  Miss  Graydocke's  room  joining  the  main  house,  took  the  benefit  of  one 
of  its  old  chimneys. 

Abore  or  about  the  pictures  lay  mossy,  gnarled,  and  twisted  branches,  gray  and 
green,  framing  them  in  a  forest  arabesque;  and  great  pine-cones,  pendent  from  their 
boughs,  crowned  and  canopied  the  mirror. 

*'  What  do  you  keep  your  kindling-wood  up  there  for  P  **  Sin  Saxon  had  asked,  with 
a  grave  puzzled  face,  coming  in  for  pure  mischief,  on  one  of  her  frequent  and  ingenious 
errands. 

"  Why,  where  should  I  put  a  pile  of  wood  or  a  basket  ?  There's  no  room  for  things 
to  lie  round  here ;  you  have  to  hang  everything  up ! "  was  Miss  Craydocke's  answer, 
quick  as  a  flash,  her  eyes  twinkling  comically  with  appreciation  of  the  fun. 

And  Sin  Saxon  had  gone  away  and  told  the  girls  that  the  old  lady  knew  how  to 
feather  her  nest  bettor  than  any  of  them,  and  was  sharp  enough  at  a  peck  too  upon 
occasion. 

She  found  her  again  one  morning  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  homespun,  which 
ihe  was  cutting  up  with  great  shears  into  boys'  blouses. 

**  There !  that's  the  noise  that  has  disturbed  me  so !"  cried  the  girl ;  "^I  thought  it 
was  a  hay-cutter,  or  a  planing-machine,  or  that  you  had  got  the  asthma  awfully.  I 
couldn't  write  my  letter  for  listening  to  it,  and  came  round  to  ask  what  was  the  mat- 
ter !  Miss  Craydocke,  I  don't  sec  why  you  keep  the  door  bolted  on  your  side.  It  isn't 
any  more  fair  for  you  than  for  me ;  and  I'm  sure  I  do  all  the  visiting.  Besides,  it's 
dangerous.  What  if  anything  should  happen  in  the  night  ?  I  couldn't  get  in  to  help 
you.  Or  there  might  be  a  fire  in  our  room — I'm  sure  I  expect  nothing  else.  We  boil^ 
<^^  in  the  Etna  the  other  night,  and  got  too  much  alcohol  in  the  saucer;  and  then  in 
the  midst  of  the  blaze  and  excitement,  what  should  Madame  Bouth  do  but  come  knock- 
ing at  the  door !  Of  course  we  had  to  put  it  in  the  closet,  and  there  were  all  our  mus- 
lin dresses— that  weren't  hanging  on  the  hooks  in  Maud's  room !  I  assure  you  I  felt 
like  the  man  sitting  on  the  safety-valve,  standing  with  my  back  against  the  door,  and 
my  clothes  npread  out  for  fear  she  shouM  sea  the  flash  under  the  crack  !    For  wa'd  no- 
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thing  eke  bnt  moonlight  in  the  room.    *'  Well,  good  bye.    Bnt  if  yon  ever  do  smell 
fire  in  the  night,  you'll  draw  the  bolt  the  first  thing,  won't  you  P  " 

This  evening — ^upon  which  we  have  offered  you  your  pass,  reader — ^Miaa  Oraydocke 
is  sitting  with  her  mosquito-bar  up  and  her  candle  alight,  finiahfng  some  pretty  thing 
that  daylight  had  not  been  long  enough  for.  A  flag  basket  at  her  feet  holds  stzips  and 
rolls  of  delicate  birch-bark,  carefully  split  into  filmy  thinness,  and  heaps  of  star-mostes, 
cup-mosses,  and  those  thick  and  crisp  with  clustering  brown  spires,  as  well  as  sheets  of 
lichen,  silvery  and  pale  green ;  and  on  the  lapboard  across  her  knees  lies  h^  work— a 
graceful  cross  in  perspective,  put  on  cardboard  in  birch,  shaded  ^m  faint  buff  tobistie, 
dashed  with  the  detached  lines  that  seem  to  have  quilted  the  tree-teguments  together. 
Around  the  foot  of  the  cross  rises  a  mound  of  lovely  moss-work  in  relief  with  feathoy 
filaments  creeping  up  and  wreathing  about  the  shail  and  thwart  beam.  Miss  Gray- 
docke  is  just  dotting  in  some  bits  of  slender  coral-headed  stems  among  little  brown 
mushrooms  and  chalices,  as  there  comes  a  sudden  imperative  knocking  at  the  door  of 
communication,  or  defence,  between  her  and  Sin  Saxon. 

"  You  must  just  open  this  time,  if  you  please.  I've  got  my  arms  full,  and  I  cooldnt 
come  round." 

Miss  Oraydocke  slip];>ed  her  lapboard,  work  and  all,  under  her  bureau,  upcm  tlie 
floor,  for  safety;  and  then,  with  her  quaint  queer  expression,  in  which  cuiioaitj, 
pluckiness,  and  a  foretaste  of  amusement  mingled  so  as  to  drive  out  annoyance,  puhed 
back  her  bolt,  and  presented  herself  to  the  demand  of  her  visitor,  much  as  anundaont- 
ed  man  might  fling  open  his  door  at  the  caU  of  a  mob. 

Sin  Saxon  stood  there,  in  the  light  of  the  good  lady's  candle,  making  a  pretty  pic- 
ture against  the  dim  background  of  the  unlighted  room  beyond.  Her  £Eur  hair  was 
tossed,  and  her  cheeks  flushed ;  her  blue  eyes  bright  with  sauoinesa  and  fun.  In  ber 
hands,  or  across  her  arms  rather,  she  held  some  huge  uncouth  thing,  that  was  not  to 
the  last  degree  dainty-smelling  either — something  conglomerated  rudely  upon  a  great 
crooked  log  or  branch,  which,  glanced  at  closer,  proved  to  be  a  fragment  of  gray  old 
pine.  Sticks,  and  roots,  and  bark,  straw,  and  grass,  and  locks  of  dirty  sheep's-wool, 
made  up  its  bulk  and  its  untidiness ;  and  this  thing  Sin  held  out  with  glee,  declaring 
she  had  brought  a  real  treasure  to  add  to  Miss  Craydocke's  collection. 

**  Such  a  chance ! "  she  said,  coming  in ;  "one  mightn't  have  another  in  a  doasen  yean. 
I  have  just  given  Jimmy  Wigley  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for  it,  and  he'd  just  all  but  broken 
his  neck  to  get  it.  It's  a  real  crow's  nest.  Corvinus  something-dse-us,  I  suppose. 
Where  will  you  have  it  P  I'm  going  to  nail  it  up  for  you  myself.  Won't  it  make  a 
nice  contrast  to  the  humming-bird's  P  Over  the  bed,  shall  I P  But  then,  if  it  $h(M 
drop  down  on  your  nose,  you  know !  I  think  the  comer  over  the  fireplace  will  be  best 
Yes,  we'll  have  it  right  up  perpendicular,  in  the  angle.  The  branch  twists  a  Httle,  yon 
see,  and  the  nest  will  run  out  with  its  odds  and  ends  like  an  old  banner.  Might  I  pnsh 
up  the  washstand  to  get  on  to  P" 

"  Suppose  you  lay  it  in  the  fireplace  P  It  will  just  rest  nicely  acroas  those  ever- 
green boughs,  and  be  in  the  current  of  ventilation  outward." 

"  Well,  that's  an  idea,  to  be  sure.  Miss  Oraydocke ! "  With  a  little  stress  and  stnin 
that  made  her  words  inteijectional,  she  had  got  it  into  place,  thrusting  one  end  up  the 
throat  of  the  chimney,  and  lodging  the  crotch  that  held  the  nest  upon  the  stems  of 
fresh  pine  that  lay  across  the  andirons ;  and  the  '*  odds  and  ends"  in  safe  position,  and 
suggesting  neither  harm  nor  uneuitableness,  looked  unique  and  curious,  and  noi  00 
ugly. 

"  It's  really  an  ornament ! "  repeated  Sin,  shaking  the  dust  off  her  dress. 

"  As  you  expected,  of  course,"  replied  Miss  Oraydocke. 

"  Well,  I  wasn't — ^not  to  say — confident.    I  was  afraid  it  mightn't  be  much  M 
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sdeniifio.  But  now — ^if  jon  don't  forget  and  light  a  fire  nnder  it  some  day,  Misd 
Ciaydocke." 

** I  aha Vt  forget;  and  Tm  very  mncli  obliged,  reaUj.  Perhaps  by  and  by  I  shall 
pot  it  in  a  rongh  box  and  send  it  to  a  nephew  of  mine,  with  some  other  things  for  Ms 
collection." 

''Well,  m  ten  yon  what  it  is,"  she  went  on,  presently,  in  her  old  manner,  "  I  am  in 
a  dreadfiil  way  with  my  waterfall,  trying  to  make  it  into  a  melon,  and  I  wish  yon'd 
lend  me  one  of  yonr  caps,  or  advise  me  what  to  do.  It's  an  awful  thing  when  the 
fiuhion  alters,  jnst  as  you've  got  used  to  the  last  one.  You  can't  go  back,  and  you 
don't  daie  to  go  forwaid.  I  wish  hair  was  like  noses,  bom  in  a  shape,  without  giving 
joa  any  responsibility.  But  we  do  have  to  finish  ourselves,  and  that's  just  what  makes 
nB  restless." 

**  You  haven't  come  to  the  worst  yet,"  said  Miss  Craydocke,  significantly. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  What  is  the  worst  P  Will  it  come  all  at  once,  or  will  it  be 
broken  to  me  ?  " 

**  It  will  be  broken,  and  ihafe  the  worst.  One  of  these  years  you'll  find  a  little  thin 
spot  coming,  may  be,  and  spreading  over  your  forehead  or  on  the  top  of  your  head ; 
and  itil  be  the  fiEkshion  to  comb  the  hair  just  so  as  to  show  it  aS,  and  make  it  worse ; 
and  for  a  while  that'll  be  your  thorn  in  the  flesh.  And  then  youll  begin  to  wonder 
why  the  colour  isn't  so  bright  as  it  used  to  be,  but  looks  dingy,  all  you  can  do  to  it ; 
and  again,  after  a  while,  some  day,  in  a  strong  light,  you'll  see  there  are  white  threads 
in  it,  and  the  rest  is  £ading ;  and  so  by  degrees — and  the  degrees  all  separate  pains — 
yonll  have  to  come  to  it,  and  give  up  the  crown  of  your  youth,  and  take  to  scraps  of 
lace  and  muslin,  or  a  front»  as  I  dad  a  dozen  years  ago." 

Sin  Saxon  had  no  sauciness  to  give  back  for  that;  it  made  her  feel  all  at  once  that 
tliis  old  Miss  Craydocke  had  really  been  a  girl  too,  with  golden  hair  like  her  own,  per- 
liape—and  somethiag,  qiate  different  from  her  ordinary  mood,  made  her  say,  with  even 
an  unconscious  toooh  of  reverence  in  her  voice — **  1  wonder  if  I  shaU  bear  it,  when  it 
<»mc8,  as  well  as  you  I " 

*'  I've  found  oo^  something,"  said  Sin  Saxon,  as  she  came  back  to  the  girls  again. 
**  A  picked-up  dinner  argues  a  firesh  one  some  time.  You  can't  have  cold  roast  mutton 
^u^less  it  has  once  been  hot ! "  And  never  a  word  more  would  she  say  to  explain 
herself. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I'LL  tell  you  what  it  is,  girls,"  said  Uncle  Martin,  "  I  mean  to  Qto"  a  prim  for 
competition." 
"What  are  we  to  compete  for?"  asked  Carry  Lintott,  a  freah,  spn^b^  giri, 
tnming  her  head  from  the  piano  she  had  just  ceased  playing. 

"Well  now,  guess." 

"For  the  best  piece  of  crochet- work,  I  should  say,"  answered  MarUia,  who  ww 
busily  plying  her  needles. 

"  Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Laura.  "  For  the  best  dress  at  the  lowest  price,  I  shoold 
say." 

Uncle  Martin  wagged  his  head  knowingly,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  for  the  best  execution  in  music,  uncle,"  said  Carry,  who  n/&at 
prided  herself  upon  her  "  touch." 

"  Or  the  best  cooked  dinner,"  threw  in  Mrs.  Lintott  herself,  with  becoming  gravity. 

"  Come,  that's  not  a  bad  guess,  that  last,"  said  Uncle  Martin,  approvingly.  "  I  mnst 
take  a  note  of  that.    But  you're  none  of  you  right  yet." 

"  Then  I  give  it  up,"  cried  all  the  girls  together,  in  a  sort  of  chorus. 

"  What  do  you  say  now,"  demanded  Uncle  Martin,  rolling  his  head  waggishly  in  his 
white  cravat;  "  what  do  you  say  to  a — a — ^prize  husband  P" 

A  httle  outburst  of  faint  screams  and  exclamations  followed  this  question,  succeeded 
immediately  by  a  fire  of  more  or  less  pertinent  queries  on  the  topic  so  unexpectedlj 
raised. 

"  When  is  the  prize  to  be  given  P"  and  "What  is  it  to  beP"  and  "Who  is  todedde?" 
and  "  Suppose  we  don't  get  married  at  all  P"  were  only  a  few  of  the  demands  poured 
out  upon  the  imperturbable  Uncle  Martin. 

Stop  a  bit,  ladies,  if  you  please,"  interrupted  he,  quite  placid  amid  the  IndM); 

I  see  you're  aUve  to  the  question.  I  thought  it  would  interest  you;  Kod  well  tiy 
and  come  at  the  terms  directly.  I'm  quite  serious,  you  know ;  you  mvBtn't  think  Fm 
joking." 

"  Fm  surprised,  Gkorge,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Lintott,  with  intense  seriousneBs,  "  at  joor 
treating  such  a  subject  with  levity.  A  prize  husband,  indeed ! — as  if  marriage  wen 
a  racer 

Unde  Martin  was  too  much  accustomed  to  his  sister's  heavy  manner,  when  treiiiBg 
of  matters  of  social  etiquette,  to  be  much  affected  by  this  reproof;  but  he  felt  boosd 
to  defend  himself. 

"  I  don't  say  it's  a  race,  Mary ;  though  it's  more  like  a  race  tlian  a  lottery,  and  tWii 
what  people  offcenest  compare  marriage  to.  All  life  is  a  moe,  for  that  matter.  Koiv*  I 
say,  marriage  is  Twt  a  lottery.  In  a  lottery  it  is  all  pure  luck;  whereas,  I  contend,  iJtf^ 
in  marriage  you  have  a  certain  kind  of  choice ;  and  accordizig  to  the  wisdom  of  josr 
choice  is  your  marriage  likely  to  be  a  miserable  or  a  happy  one.  Of  conrae,  nedl 
make  mistakes,  and  sometimes  we  can't  choose  where  we  like ;  but  in  the  main  weftQov 
our  own  inclinations  and  our  own  judgment,  and  if  we  make  a  blunder  it*a  a  good  M 
our  own  fault.    And  that's  why  I  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  husband." 

"  A  good  husband  is  a  prize  in  itself,"  replied  Mrs.  Lintott,  sentenliously. 
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''And  a  good  wife,  too»  I  should  think,  ma»"  cried  Lama;  '' and  a  muoh  greater 

.      *      n    St 

prize. 

"  Ton  are  quite  right*  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lintott,  "  and  I  think  both  a  good  wih 
and  a  good  hiisband  are  far  out  of  the  range  of  lotteries  or  races  either." 

**  Yery  well,  Mary,"  smiled  Unde  Martin,  in  his  easy,  composed  way,  "  we  won't 
discuss  that  qneetion,  beoatise  I  beHere  we  are  both  pretty  well  of  one  mind,  so  far  as 
thftt  goes.  But  I  stick  to  my  proposal :  Til  giye  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  girl  who 
makes  the  beet  match — ^twelve  months  after  marriage." 

"  Bat  who  is  to  decide,  nnde  P"  asked  Garry,  with  a  shade  of  anxiety  on  her  face,  as 
if  it  were  i^ready  a  question  for  decision. 

**Noi  the  wife,  my  dear,"  answered  Unde  Martin,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  **  or 
1  might  have  to  give  three  prizes  instead  of  one.  No,"  settling  his  alarmingly  red  face 
in  his  dazzHngly  white  cravat,  **  I  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  spinsters  to  award  the 
prize." 

"Oh,  indeed  I"  cried  Lanra.  "Then  I'm  snre  I  shonldn't  submit  to  their  verdict. 
You  had  better  appoint  a  committee  of  married  ladies,  nncle." 

"  Peihaps,"  continued  he,  "  I  may  make  it  a  mixed  jury ;  and,  if  there's  any  difference 
of  opinion,  I  shall  claim  the  right  of  giving  the  casting  vote." 

"But  suppose  I  choose  to  remain  single,  unde  P"  asked  Laura,  a  little  loftily. 

"Then,  my  deaf,  you  don't  compete ;  and  you  are  out  of  the  race,  or  the  lottery,  or 
whatever  else  you  may  choose  to  call  it." 

"But  if  we  don't  get  any  husbands  at  allP"  inquired  Martha,  dolorously,  "what 
then,  unde  P" 

"  Why  then,  perhaps,  I'U  divide  the  money  among  you  as  a  Httle  bit  of  comfort. 
But  never  fear,  girls,"  added  Unde  Martin,  his  face  radiant  with  fun  and  kindliness. 
"You'll  all  be  married  before  the  year's  out ;  and  you'll  aU  make  such  good  matches 
that  youll  want  to  give  me — each  of  you — a  hundred  pounds  for  only  suggesting  the 
idea  of  a  prize  husband.    See  if  you  don't." 

The  Lintott  femiily  consisted  of  the  mother  and  her  three  daughters.  Mr.  Samuel 
Lintott,  the  head  of  the  family,  a  successful  corn-factor,  had  lived  just  long  enough  to 
^^<^inre  a  very  modest  provision  for  his  relict  and  his  children,  and  had  died  at  fifty-two 
of  ossificaticm  of  the  heart  He  had  been  a  good  husband  and  a  kind  father,  and  his 
ohildien  had  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  instruction  and  his  example.  He  had  not  amassed 
^^^'^cient  property  to  enable  his  children  to  remain  idle  at  home,  or  to  leave  them  any 
more  than  a  very  small  dowry ;  such  a  dowry,  indeed,  as  removed  them  from  the  category 
of  portionless  girls,  but  by  no  means  enough  to  draw  suitors  to  their  side  who  had  an  eye 
to  pecuniary  advantages.  They  were,  on  the  whole,  good  and  sensible  girls ;  not  with- 
ont  their  Uttle  weaknesses  and  fits  of  temper,  but  still  affectionate,  prudent,  and  indus- 
^yi&,  It  must  be  added  that  not  even  their  female  friends  disputed  their  claims  to  beauty, 
^iira  was  the  ddest,  the  proudest,  and,  perhaps,  the  prettiest.  By  right  of  priority  of 
^^ithf  she  olazmed  the  privilege  of  remaining  at  home  with^  her  mother,  while  her  two 
^wters,  who  did  not  dispute  her  claim,  "went out"  as  governesses — Caroline  in  a 
pnvate  fiunily,  and  Martha  at  a  select  sohooL  They  had  never  been  taught  to  regard 
^position  of  honourable  labour  as  degrading,  and  fulfilled  its  responsibilities  £urly  and 
^^oomplainingly.  Of  the  three  sisters,  Carry  was  certainly  the  most  dever,  especially 
^t  her  music,  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  favourite  among  their  acquaintances. 
l^Tira  was  thought  to  be  sometimes  haughty,  and  Martha  a  little  duU,  but  Carry  was 
^^ys  sprightly,  good-tempered,  and  ready  for  all  emergencies.    Her  prim,  methodical 

'^ds  were  inclined  to  caU  her  "  forward,"  and  sometimes  shook  their  heads  sagdy  as 
^  ^  fiitnre,  but  all  admired  her  talents,  and  were  pleased  with  her  readiness  and  her 

^^^B^bility.    It  was  only  at  some  holiday  season  that  the  three  sisters  were  at  home 
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together,  and  it  was  just  such  a  season  which  enabled  Uncle  Martin*  who  was  on  a  visit 
to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lintott,  to  make  his  waggish,  but  really  serious,  intention  known  of 
giving  a  money  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  one  of  his  nieces  who  shonld  make 
the  best  match. 

Mr.  Richard  Martin,  or  Uncle  Martin,  as  he  was  called  by  his  nieces,  was  a  bachelor, 
a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  a  man  in  easy  circumstances.  It  was  not  ex- 
pected that  he  would  leave  much  behind  him,  for  he  was  a  free-liver,  and  of  expensive 
habits.  He  was  always  welcome,  for  he  was  gay,  chatty,  and  well  versed  in  the  cunent 
events  of  the  day.  Of  a  ponderous  build,  his  manner  corresponded  with  his  figure,  and 
was  rather  droll  than  vivacious ;  but  to  the  quiet  fsimily  of  the  Lintotts  his  stories  and 
jokes  were  always  fresh  and  entertaining.  Mrs.  Lintott  was  of  a  grave  and  reflectire 
turn  of  mind,  and  rather  strict  in  her  notion  of  the  proprieties.  She,  therefore,  did  not 
at  all  fall  in  with  her  brother's  idea  of  a  prize  marriage,  and  openly  stigmatized  it  as 
**  unbecoming." 

"  As  if,"  she  exclaimed,  indignantly,  "  girls  were  to  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  get 
rich  husbands!" 

Whether  the  intention  of  Uncle  Martin,  openly  proclaimed,  had  really  any  eflfed  in 
stimulating  the  efforts  of  the  throe  sisters  in  their  matrimonial  researches,  it  wonld  not 
lie  easy,  and  certainly  would  not  be  fair,  to  say.  Beyond  the  rather  spiteful  assertion 
ydth  regard  to  Carry's  "  forwardness," — which  forwsurdness,  after  all,  was  notiiingnor« 
than  the  natural  expression  of  a  frank,  cheerful  temperament, — there  was  notawhiqxr 
to  the  detriment  of  the  modesty  and  reserve  of  the  young  Misses  Lintott ;  but  what- 
ever the  cause,  it  is  undoubted  that  soon  after  that  announcement  was  made,  Itoe 
arose  rumours  of  serious  attentions,  and  even  positive  engagements,  in  reference  to  two 
at  least  of  the  trio,  viz.,  Laura  and  Martha,  which  excited  very  lively  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Lintott  neighbourhood. 

It  was  soon  openly  asserted  that  Miss  Laura  Lintott  had  made  a  great  *'  catch,"  an 
expression  for  which  the  writer  will  be  by  no  means  responsible,  and  of  which  he  cannot 
sufficiently  express  his  disapproval,  as  being  neither  elegant  nor  complimentary.  Still 
that  was  the  word — ^a  great  "  catch."  Nothing  less  than  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  a  very 
handsome  young  man,  indeed.  Miss  Martha's  conquest  was  said  to  be  of  a  much 
humbler  kind :  only  a  school-usher,  but  who,  being  the  son  and  heir  of  a  schoolmaster, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  in  prospect  the  wielding  of  the  academical  ferula  on  his  own 
account.  Of  Carry,  in  her  distant  home  as  governess,  there  came  no  tidings  on  Cnpid'a 
wing.  She  wrote  as  usual,  and  had  the  same  pleasant,  contented  story  to  tell  of  her 
scholarly  duties,  but  nothing  about  promises,  or  overtures,  or  engagements,  with  tbe 
most  distant  view  to  matrimony.  So  people  shook  their  heads,  and  expressed  their 
wonder  that  Miss  Caroline,  who  was  such  a  sprightly,  promising  girl,  was  less  fortonate 
than  her  sisters ;  although  it  was  no  wonder  at  all,  they  added,  seeing  that  her  very 
frankness  and  *'  forwardness  "  was  likely  to  frighten  her  lovers  away. 

"  Don't  tell  me !"  cried  Unde  Martin,  rubbing  his  hands  violently  togel^er,  wh^he 
was  told  of  these  things.  "  darzy's  all  right ;  she'll  pull  through,  I  know.  People  like 
a  pleasant  face,  and  a  lively  manner,  and  it's  only  the  slow-coaches  who  can't  keep  np 
with  that  sort  of  thing.    I  wonder  who'll  win  ?" 


CHAPTER  n. 

If  ever  there  was  a  slow-coach  on  the  road  of  life,  it  was  Mr.  Sampson,  the  school- 
usher,  and  Martha  Lintott's  beau.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  pair  of  them,  and  in  lo  fiu* 
they  got  on  very  well  together.  Mr.  Sampson  was  a  tall,  slim  young  man,  with  a  stoop 
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at  his  shoulders,  who  talked  dictionary  words  in  a  solemn,  pretentions  way,  and  who 
jet  was  as  doll  and  timid  in  his  manner  as  if  he  had  been  himself  a  school-boy,  per- 
petually nnder  the  master's  eye.  Now,  Martha  herself  was  not  remarkably  Hvely,  and 
with  a  companion  of  ordinary  gUbness  of  tongue,  woidd  have  been  as  quiet  and  reserved 
as  to  satisfy  even  pmdery  itself;  but  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sampson,  and  moved,  as  it 
were,  by  the  very  weight  of  his  silence,  she  became  a  miracle  of  conversational  ability. 
How  Mr.  Sampson  had  ever  communicated  to  the  young  lady  the  afl^ction  which 
glowed  in  his  heart  would  be  beyond  comprehension,  if  one  did  not  know  that  love  had 
a  fdlent  language  as  well  as  a  spoken  one.  Nevertheless,  it  was  always  observed  that 
Martiia,  after  any  one  of  her  arduous  interviews,  at  which  her  mother  or  some  female 
friend  was  always  present,  was  overtaken  by  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  yawn. 

Mr.  Sampson  was  second  master — ^he  was  simply  second,  because  he  was  not  first, 
for  there  was  no  third  master— or  chief  usher  at  an  *'  academy  "  in  the  immediate 
uinghbourhood  of  the  "  seminary  "  at  which  Miss  Martha  Lintott  was  under-gover- 
ness,  and  it  was  exceedingly  natural  that,  as  each  led  his  or  her  little  troop  of  scholars 
to  church  on  Sunday,  or  for  a  stately  promenade  on  week-days,  they  should  see. 
ehonld  observe,  and,  as  it  happened  in  this  case,  should  admire  each  other.  Then,  little 
complications  would  arise  in  the  management  of  their  several  charges,  now  in  the  pre- 
serratbn  of  due  order  and  behaviour  in  the  little  processions,  now  in  the  induction  into 
the  pews  at  church  appropriated  to  their  use.  There  woxdd  occasionally  be  trifling  con- 
fusions  to  correct,  or  open  rebellion  to  suppress,  which  would  call  forth  the  administra- 
tive  abilities  of  each,  and  which  brought  them  into  immediate  contact.  The  gravity  of 
these  situations  was  sometimes  tremendous.  ■  Master  Tommy  woxdd  be  led  kicking  to 
his  (tended  superior,  and  delivered  over  in  awful  silence  to  retribution.  Miss  Cissy 
would  be  carried  bodily  in  a  weeping  or  highly  refractory  state  to  her  outraged  nus- 
^1^688,  and  left  solemnly  for  punishment.  And  so  the  chief  usher  and  the  under-gover- 
ness,  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties,  woxdd  naturally  be  thrown 
into  each  other's  company,  and  led  to  speak,  and  think,  and  love,  as  a  necessary  con- 
Bequence. 

It  could  hardly  be  said  that  similarity  of  disposition  was  the  chord  which  chimed  in 
^uiiflon  in  the  breasts  of  Mr.  Sampson  and  Miss  Lintott.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
finnness  and  decision  of  the  under-govemess  which  charmed  the  chief  usher,  while  it 
was  the  mildnesB  and  equanimity  of  the  chief  usher  which  delighted  the  under-gover- 
^^C88.  So  both  were  mutually  attracted  by  their  opposites.  Perhaps  the  very  restraints 
^poeed  upon  them  by  their  position  secretly  cherished  and  inflamed  their  inclinations 
««•  each  other;  for  they  were  metaphorically  and  actually  moving  and  acting  in  the 
sight  of  a  hxmdred  inquisitive  and  intelligent  eyes — the  inquisitive  and  intelligent  eyes 
of  ^eir  own  pupils,  who,  moreover,  were  provided  with  sharp,  ready  tongues  to  tell  the 
stories  their  eyes  had  suggested  to  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Sampson's 
^denoe  might  be  explained  while  in  the  shadow  of  the  academy,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  academy  was  an  abiding  shadow  that  followed  him  whithersoever  he  went. 

Hr.  Lunge,  the  banker's  son,  who  had  become  captive  to  Laura  Lintott's  charms, 
'^w  a  town  young  gentleman,  with  all  the  town's  smartness,  and  some,  at  least,  of  the 
t^^^'i'B  laxity  of  habit.  He  certainly  was  not  a  reserved  young  man,  nor  a  yoxmg  man 
^  taciturn  manners.  He  said  a  great  deal,  although  it  was  a  favourite  expression  of 
his  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  few  words."  In  one  respect,  at  least,  he  was  a  man  of  few 
^ords,  but  then,  as  his  friends  remarked,  he  repeated  these  words  so  often  that  he 
^hi  as  well  have  had  a  good  many.  But  he  was  a  banker's  son,  and  knew  how  the 
8>^t  financial  world  of  the  City  rose  and  fell,  and  could  talk  of  "  bulls  "  and  "  bears," 
^d  the  rate  of  exchange  in  London,  and  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  and  the  price  of 
stocks,  and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  value  of  shares  in  great  companies.    And  so 
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he  wae  listened  to»  and  allowed  to  taUc  on  at  his  will*  and  the  consequence  was  tlut, 
with  a  few  dear  hcta  here  and  there*  he  talked  a  g^ieat  deal  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  Lnnge  was  a  middle-sised,  fleshy  joxing  man,  with  a  pink  and  white  oom- 
plezion,  light  hair,  and  pale  gray  eyes,  which  seemed  rather  too  large  for  his  eyelid& 
He  dressed  ezpensiTely,  and  what  was  called  **  well,"  but  it  was  a  showy,  fiaahy  sort  of 
excellence,  conspicoons  for  light  and  bright  colours,  and  strange  contrasts.  Then  be 
made  use  of  a  great  deal  of  slang — not  precisely  low,  common  slang — hot  a  style  of  kn- 
gnage  which,  while  attempting  to  be  eminently  expressive,  was  especially  shallow,  and 
ungrammatLcal,  and  dondy.  And  all  this  as  evidence  of  smartnessv  and  as  a  proof  of 
his  knowledge  of  life  and  the  ways  of  the  great  city.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  Ur. 
Lnnge,  jndged  by  this  description,  conld  be  considered  a  fitting  nwtch  for  I^mza  Lin- 
tott,  who  was  really  a  gixl  with  much  good  sense,  sincerely  and  morally  religiooB,  and 
handsome  withal — ^which  last  is  something.  But  the  fact  is,  that  there  were  so  maiiT 
other  young  men  who  were  like  Mr.  Lnnge  that  his  defects  and  pecaUaritaes  appeared 
less  than  they  were,  simply  becaose  they  were  defects  and  pecnliarities  ^^ngwi^Qty  ud 
tolerated.  Then  Mr.  Lnnge  was  not  vicions,  if  he  was  shallow,  and  he  did  not  meek 
at  the  ohnrch,  as  many  yonng  men  did,  but  was  at  least  outwardly  religioDs,  if  not 
sincerely  devout.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  £bct  of  his  position  and  proq)ect8 
may  have  influenced  both  mother  and  daughter  in  their  encouragement  of  Mr.  Lunge'a 
advances ;  but  one  might  safely  assume  that  in  any  other  than  a  banker^s  son,  or  a  per- 
son of  the  like  status,  his  weak  sallies  and  slangy  conversation  would  have  been  checked, 
instead  of  being  smiled  at,  and  so  virtually  encouraged. 

The  debateable  land  of  courtship  had  been  gained  by  the  tvro  pairs  of  lovers — ^Lson 
Idntott  and  Mr.  Lunge,  Martha  and  Mr.  Sampson.  Nothing  was  defined,  but  ereiy- 
thing  was  hoped  for.  Each  had  advanced  too  far  lightly  to  recede,  without  hanzLg 
made  any  actual  settlement  of  the  momentous  question  which  hung  suspended  between 
them.  Then  came  a  letter  ficom  Caroline  to  her  mother.  It  startled  the  good  lady 
almost  out  of  her  wits.  Cany  had  been  unusually  silent  for  some  time,  but  as  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  silence  was  the  result  of  anything  beyond  pressim 
of  occupation,  or  perhaps  indolence — though  that  was  not  like  Gaany— it  excited  little 
notice,  more  especislly  as  the  anxious  mother  had  been  fully  occupied  with  the  affiiiis 
of  Laura  at  home,  and  of  Martha  by  constant  letters  and  occasional  visits  at  her  aemi- 
nary  in  the  suburbs. 

This  letter  of  Garry's  was  like  a  thunder«c]ap.  Its  contents  were  in  themfi^Tes 
uncommon,  and  they  were  totally  unexpected.  Its  language  was  more  tender,  more 
humble,  more  pleading  than  any  Carry  had  ever  written  home  before^  afPectionate  aa 
her  letters  usually  were,  and  yet  it  was  not  wanting  in  a  sort  of  dedaion  and  firmness 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  writer.  In  effect,  it  asked  her  mother's  blessing  on  her 
intended  marriage.  That  was  the  sum  of  it,  and  it  gave  but  few  details.  Canydid 
not  so  much  ask  permission  or  sanction  for  the  step  she  was  about  to  take;  that  was 
implied  in  the  blessing  she  sought  upon  her  union.  There  was  a  tone  in  her  letter  of 
entreaty,  of  dread,  lest  her  simple  request  might  be  denied — as  if  she  feared  to  ask  the 
more  important  question,  regarding  that  as  beyond  discussion,  and  sought  the  accept- 
ance of  a  position  already  defined  by  herself,  in  the  knowledge  of  its  exifltenoe  by  her 
mother.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  humble.  She  was  coming  home^  Gancy  wrote, 
and  then  she  would  explain  all ;  but  she  would  not  have  dared  to  come  home  with  sa 
many  things  upon  her  hps  and  upon  her  heart  untdd,  and  had,  ther^ore,  written  thu 
letter  that  they  might  be  prepared.  And  who  was  the  favoured  one  ?  He  was  a  Ger- 
man, named  Karl  Bubelstein,  a  musician,  and  a  teacher  of  languages ;  "  so  denrer,  00 
good,  so  handsome!"  wrote  Gairry, '*  I  am  sure  you  will  like  him.  And  althoc^h  he  is 
blind " 
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"  Blind  I "  half  ahiiaked  Mrs.  Lmiott,  letfcmg  the  letter  flsll  out  of  her  handB,  and 
fliniing  hack  into  her  chair.  '^Qood  heayens!  What  in&toation  I  What  is  the 
foolish  girl  thinlriTig  ahont  P  '' 

Yet  so  it  was.  This  "  dever,  handaomey  good  "  3ronng  German  was  blind,  and  this 
was  the  reeponsihility  which  the  simple  English  girl,  tenderly  nnrtored,  carefnllj 
trainedy  and  nerer  yet  pained  by  the  stress  of  poverty,  was  about  to  take  upon  herself. 

When  Unde  liCartin  heard  ^lis  news,  the  roseate  colour  of  his  £etoe  paled  with  sur- 
piwe  and  vexation.    Cany  was  his  fiivourite,  too. 

"  I  can  never  consent  to  it,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Lintott 

**  She  won't  win  the  prize,  at  any  rate,"  growled  Uncle  Martin. 

"  Suppose  I  refuse  to  sanction  it  P  "  appealed  Mrs.  Lintott. 

"  Then  they'll  marry  without  your  sanction,"  answered  Uncle,  grimly,  "  and  that 
win  be  the  end  of  <%a<.    I  can  see  that  by  her  letter." 

-  She  must  be  mad." 

"Dear,  dear,  dear!"  muttered  Unde  Martin.  "To  think  that  my  pretty  little 
Cazry  should  go  and  marry  a  blind  fiddler  1 " 

«  He  may  not  be  a  fiddler,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Lintott,  shocked  at  the  idea. 

"Wdl,  he*8  blind,  at  any  rate,"  grumbled  Unde  Maitin.  "Perhaps  he  plays  the 
bassoon." 


"MY  DEARLING." 

Mt  Dearling !    Thus,  in  days  long  fled, 
In  spite  of  creed,  and  court,  and  queen, 
TTiTig  Henry  wrote  to  Anne  Boleyn, — 

The  dearest  pet-name  ever  said, 
And  dearly  purchased,  too,  I  ween  ! 

Poor  dnld !  she  played  a  losing  game : 
She  won  a  heart, — so  Henry  said, — 
But  ah !  the  price  she  gave  instead ! 

Men's  hearts,  at  best,  are  but  a  name : 
She  paid  for  Heniy's  with  her  head ! 

You  oomxt  men's  hearts  as  something  worth  P 
Not  I :  were  I  a  maid  unwed, 
I'd  rather  have  my  own  fair  head. 

Than  all  the  lovers  on  the  earth. 
Than  all  the  hearts  that  ever  bled 

'*  My  Dearling ! "  with  a  love  most  true, 
Having  no  fear  of  creed  or  queen, 
I  breathe  that  name  my  prayers  between ; 

But  it  shall  never  bring  to  you 
The  hapless  £eite  of  Anne  Boleyn  I 


Mateiii*ls,— White  cotton  . 

iti-inardi'e     braid,     crochet  | 
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TLiia  guipui'c-Uko  iniiertion  i 
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i-ullw     and     aleerefl     when  ! 
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the second  half  the  T  dnlilt 
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I.  CBfitHET  Inserttox  w: 
"Mir,NA»l>13K"  Bbaid. 

Irt  TO*.—'  i  doable   di- 
vided b;  3  chain,  in  the  4  first  loop!  of  the  Uiri- 

nardiir,  7  chain,  miu  the  neit  loop,  7  doable  in  cotton, 

the  7  toUowin;;  loops,  3  chain,  1  slip  ititob  in  the  This  bag  is  worked  all  in  one  pieM.  laAnrli 

Ith  of  the  7  chain,  insert  the  needls  apwarda  in  and  forwards.     Htke  a  fooudation  duia  ofMt 

the  loop,  3  chain,  miss  with  theae  1  loop.     B?peat  Btitohea  (width  of  the  bag),  and  work  si  Sakn, 

from  *■  inaerting  the  needle  at  the  back  of  tmj  HA: 

Undraw.—*  1  donble  in  the  middle  of  the  3  ■  11  donble  on  the  first  11  fonndaliaB  disi.  ud 

holes  which  were  formed  in  the  Int  row  b;  3  chain  2   double    dinded   b;    1    chain    cm  t^  UtL,  11 

and  1  donbli^,  7  chain,  1  cross  trohle — that  is,  throw  double  on  the  following  11  chain,  1  laopiait'l 

the  thread  twice  forward  u  for  a  long  treble — draw  of   the  3  following  chain  ttitebe*,  cut  (f  Ik  ) 

1  loop  through  tho  next  ititch  but  one  of  the  pre-  loope  on  the  needle  t*  1  stitch.    Befcat  IE  tims 
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tS!,  M.  BuiDiD  Cass 
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I.  Sofa  Cubhion,  with  E.smED  Covrb. 
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_ 


A  PA08  FBOM  ^H  PTORf  ^  THB  PBKIlf  8UI4  WAB. 


CIBOTTMBTANCm  of  misfovttiBa  we  those  in  wbich  tlie  nobleet  qualities  of  a 
lyopia^'s  heart  are  made  known.  The  season  of  prosperily  may  blind  tbe  ronglier 
sex  to  the  true  worth  of  woman's  nature — then,  indeed,  she  maj  be  "  Tmoertain, 
coy,  and  hard  to  please;"  bnt  in  the  time  of  adyersity,  when  sickness  has  laid  the 
strong  man  low — when  "  fortune's  wheel "  has  turned  and  beggared  the  wealthy— iskn 
flatt^ering  friends  forsake  and  fpes  rejoice — then  the  good  woman  throws  off  all  her 
petty  whims  ^4  sniall  exactions,  and  becomes  the  help  meet  for  a  man. 

"  In  sorrow  and  in  peril  tried, 
She  was  tlie  last  to  quit  ])iB  side ; 
And  when  the  bloody  scene  wm  closed, 
^d  lo !  in  dost  her  friend  reposed, 
The  first  was  she  to  seek  his  tomb 
With  balm  of  Araby's  perfume." 

And  at  it  is  with  private  misfortune,  so  it  is  with  national  disaster — ^when  stroDf  vaa 
fail,  weak  hands  are  ready.  There  have  been  Amazons  in  all  ages  and  countrias,  who 
have  ris^n  up  like  Joan  of  Arc  to  resist  an  insolent  enemy,  and  to  deliver  an  op;H«aed 
people.  Spain  can  boast  of  having  produced  heroines  from  the  earliest  records  of  Hs- 
tory.  The  glorious  memory  of  the  women  of  Saquntum  and  Numantia,  in  the  limes  of 
the  Bomans,  was  paralleled  in  later  days  by  the  fame  of  Agostina  of  Saragossa.  This 
illustrious  maiden,  during  the  memorable  siege  of  the  ciiy  in  1808,  came  forth  when  all 
hope  seemed  to  be  oyer.  Amongst  conflagration,  ruin,  Isrenches  heaped  with  deadj  a 
slaughter  rather  than  a  battle  on  the  ramparts — amongst  it  aU  she  came,  clothed  in 
whitp,  a  cross  suspended  from  her  neck,  her  dark  hair  dishevelled,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  supernatural  lustre.  She  traversed  the  city  with  a  bold,  firm  step ;  she  passed  to 
the  ramparts — to  the  very  spot  where  the  enemy  was  pouring  on  to  the  assault ;  she 
mounted  to  the  breach,  seized  a  lighted  match  from  the  hand  of  a  dying  engineer,  and 
fired  the  piece  of  artillery  he  had  flailed  to  manage.  Then,  with  the  accent  of  in^sia- 
tion,  she  cried,  f '  Death  or  victory  I ' '  and  boldly  reloaded  her  cannon.  Such  a  cry,  such 
a  vision,  could  not  fail  of  calling  up  enthusjasm :  it  Effsemed  that  heaven  had  brought  aid 
to  the  Spanish  cause,  and  her  cry  was  answered  jay  loud  shouts  of  "IiO|ig  live  A^- 
tina  ( "    The  story  of  the  Maid  of  Saragossa  is  familiar  to  all : — 

"  The  Spanish  maid  aroused, 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstnmg  guitar, 
And,  all  nnsez'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused, 
Pimg  ^e  }ou4  Boi^gj  and  dar^  i\^ft  ^e^  pf  ^  I 
And  she  whopa  o^ce  the  se^bUwPQ  pl  a  w^r 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  larum  chilled  with  dread, 
Now  yiews  the  column  scatfring  bayonet  jar^ 
The  falchion  flash,  and  over  l^e  yet  wann  dead 
Stalks,  with  Minerva's  step,  where  Mara  znight  quake  to  tread.** 

puring  the  war  there  are  many  other  instances  of  female  pattjptism,  not  any  of  V(im 
BO  hrilUant  as  that  of  the  Maid  of  Saragossa,  but  called  forth  by  the  same  love  of 
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oonntrj,  and  marked  by  the  same  devotion.  Amongst  them  there  is  an  instance  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  national  canse  which  is  deserving  of  mention.  It  shows  at  once  the 
social  and  domestic  misery  into  which  the  nnhappy  peasantry  were  plunged  by  the 
French  invasion,  the  horror  they  not  nnnatnrally  entertained  of  the  French,  and  the 
dreadful  modes  of  retaliation  which  were  called  up  even  in  the  breasts  of  women. 

Spain,  invaded  by  the  French  and  defended  by  the  English,  had  become  the  scene  of  a 
straggle  growing  moie  deadly  in  its  character  every  succeeding  day.  A  French  regiment 
was  sent  from  Burgos  against  a  Guerilla  party,  and  had  orders  to  treat  the  Spaniards 
wilh  unsparing  severity.  The  march  was  directed,  as  a  principal  point,  to  the  little 
village  of  Arguano,  near  the  famous  forest  of  Covelleda.  It  was  known  to  be  the  resort 
of  the  most  formidable  of  the  Guerilla  chiefs,  who  found  a  secure  hiding-place  in  case 
of  pursuit  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  where  the  path  was  known  only  to  a  few.  There 
dwelt  in  the  village  the  widow  of  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted  fellow.  He  had  lost  his 
life  in  the  war,  and  his  survivor  nourished  a  strong  feeling  of  private  revenge  as  well  as 
of  national  hatred  to  the  French.  Almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been  determined  to  march 
on  Arguano  the  news  was  conmiunicated  to  the  villagers.  A  principal  feature  of  the 
whole  Spanish  war  was  the  celerity  with  which  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy  were 
notified  to  the  Spanish  chiefs.  Spies  and  guides  were  almost  uniformly  treacherous, 
and  the  French  troops  were  consequently  exposed  to  every  sort  of  unexpected  and  un- 
foreseen danger.  When  it  was  known  in  Arguano  that  the  French  were  coming,  every 
sort  of  provision  was  either  carried  off  or  destroyed ;  com  and  dried  meats  were  burnt, 
casks  were  broached,  and  their  contents  flooded  the  street.  All  the  people,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  quitted  the  town.  Those  who  remained  were  the  widow  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  her  only  child,  an  infant  of  a  few  months  old,  and  her  paralytic  grand- 
mother. Nothing  could  induce  the  widow  to  quit  the  village ;  she  had  resolved  on 
seeing  these  murderers  of  her  husband ;  her  mother  would  [not  allow  herself  to  be 
removed,  and  so  they  waited  together  the  irruption  of  the  French  troops. 

The  troops  at  length  arrived,  weary,  footsore,  half  famished ;  their  march  had  been 
through  a  wild  and  desolated  country,  climbing  rugged  rocks,  and  crossing  frozen 
torrents ;  they  were  jaded,  out  of  spirits,  sick  of  their  enterprise.  When  they  reached 
the  village  they  heard  no  noise,  perceived  no  movement.  A  few  picked  men  were  sent 
on  to  reconnoitre.  They  saw  nothing :  absolute  solitude  reigned.  The  oflicer  in  com- 
mand, suspecting  an  ambush,  ordered  the  utmost  circumspection.  The  troops  entered 
the  street,  and  arrived  at  a  small  opening  where  some  sheaves  of  wheat  and  Indian 
com  and  a  quantity  of  loaves  were  still  smoking  on  the  ground,  but  they  were  con- 
smned  to  a  cinder,  and  swimming  in  wine  which  had  streamed  from  leather  bottles. 

The  bitter  disappointment  of  the  soldiers  at  finding  that,  after  all  their  toils,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  and  no  provisions  to  be  had,  may  be  readily  imagined.  Suddenly, 
however,  cries  were  heard  issuing  from  one  of  the  deserted  cottages,  amongst  which  the 
soldiers  had  dispersed  themselves  in  hope  of  discovering  some  food  or  booty.  Some  of 
the  men  had  discovered  the  widow  with  her  child,  and  were  dragging  her  before  the 
officer  in  command. 

"  Stay,  Heutenant,"  said  one  of  the  troopers ;  "  here  is  a  woman  we  have  found 
sitting  beside  an  old  one  who  is  past  speaking :  question  her  a  Httle." 

She  was  dressed  in  the  peasant  costume  of  the  Soria  and  Rioja  Mountains,  and  was 
pale,  but  not  trembling. 
The  lieutenant  gazed  fixedly  upon  her : 
"  Why  are  you  here  alone  ?  " 

• "  I  stayed  with  my  grandmother,  who  is  paralytic,  and  could  not  follow  tlio  viliafrors 
to  the  forest.'' 
"  You  stayed  for  no  other  reason  ?  ** 
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"  I  stayed  to  take  owe  of  her." 

"  Why  have  your  neighbours  left  the  village  P  " 

The  Spaniaid's  eyes  flashed  fire;  she  fixed  on  the  officer  a  look  of  stnage  import, 

and  answered, —  ^^ 

"  You  know  fhll  well :  were  they  to  wait  for  the  slaughter  P 

The  Prenchman  shrugged  as  only  Frenchmen  can. 

**  But  why  did  you  bum  the  bread  and  meat,  and  split  the  wincrskiBB  f '  • 

"  That  you  might  find  nothing,"  was  the  answer :  '?  that  you  who  would  have  kilkd 
us  might  know  the  pangs  of  thirst  and  hunger." 

Just  at  that  moment  a  great  shout  of  joy  was  raised  by  some  of  the  tacoopers,  and 
capering  into  the  presence  of  their  officer  came  half  a  score  of  foragers,  laden  with 
hams,  and  loaves,  and  skins  of  wine. 

"  We  have  found  them !    Aha !  but  we  shall  not  go  off  without  our  supper." 

The  Spanish  woman  darted  on  them  a  glance  of  fury  which,  if  glances  killed,  wonM 
have  destroyed  them.    They  saw  her  look,  and  it  added  to  their  triumph. 

"  We  are  not  sent  home  supperless,  Demonia,"  they  cried  in  mockery.  "  The  breid 
and  meat  are  of  the  best,  and  the  wine  is  fit  for  the  gods,  or  should  be." 

**  Have  you  tasted  it  P  "  the  officer  demanded. 

There  was  a  stout  denial. 

The  officer  had  his  misgivings;  the  recent  poiscming  of  several  (rfstemB  put  him  ob 
his  guard.    He  turned  to  the  prisoner : 

"  Whence  come  these  provisions  P  " 

"  From  their  hiding-place,  where  we  concealed  them  for  our  fWeuds." 

"  Are  they  the  same  in  kind  as  those  you  burnt  P  " 

"  The  very  same." 

The  officer  hesitated : 

"  Where  is  your  husband  P  " 

•*  In  glory,— he  died  for  G^od  and  King  Ferdinand." 

"  Which  may  not  ensure  glory  after  all !  But  have  you  fother— brother— anyone  yoa 
love  with  the  village  runaways  P  " 

**  I  have  no  longer  a  tie  except  my  poor  child ;"  she  pressed  her  infant  to  her  h^ast 
The  poor  little  creature  was  thin  and  sallow,  but  its  large  black  eyes  glistened  as  they 
turned  to  its  mother. 

"  Commander,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  pray  order  division  of  the  booty;  we 
are  fiightfally  in  want  of  what  we  have  found." 

"  One  moment,  my  children,"  says  the  commander ;  "  I  must  have  im  answer  from 
our  beautifiil  Bemonia.    Are  these  provisions  good  P  " 

"  They  were  never  meant  for  you." 

"  Exactly — they  are  such  as  your  own  P  " 

"  How  can  they  be  otherwise  P  " 

"  How,  indeed  ?— then  since  the  wine  be  good,  you' will  not  object  to  take  a  glass  F** 

"  As  much  as  you  please,"  and  accepting  the  mess-glass  offered  by  the  lieutenant, 
she  emptied  it  without  hesitation. 

"  Huzza !  huzza ! "  shouted  the  soldiers,  delighted  at  this  prospect  of  intoxication 
without  the  risk  of  poison. 

"  Your  child  will  drink  also  P"  said  the  officer,  "  he  is  so  pale — ^it  will  do  him  good." 

The  Spaniard  had  herself  drunk  without  hesitation,  but  in  holding  the  cup  to  her 
infant's  lips  her  hand  trembled;  the  motion,  however,  was  unperceived,  and  the  child 
also  emptied  his  glass.  Thereupon  the  provisions  speedily  disappeared,  and  aH  partook 
both  of  food  and  wine.  Suddenly,  however,  the  infant  was  observed  to  turn  Kvid;  ite 
features  contracted  and  its  mouth  convulsed  with  agony.    The  mother,  too,  thonghher 


THE    FASHIONS. 

SERE  isanew  ina,t«iieJ moat  fashion- 
able for  bonnets,  which  we  must  not 

r .  i_   -jg^tjo^^  90  we    note  it 

it  is  the  fitUe  d  guutUt 
ibite  tuUe  spotted  witli 
id  extremely  briUiant. 
I  for  fancbon  bonnets, 
the  topi  there  is  some- 
vays,  &  mantillu  veil  ut 
nerallj  long  lappets  of 
front  When  there  is 
:k,  there  is  a  long  fringe 
or  of  flowers  made  of 

xa  of  different  colouw, 
rith  gold,  is  also  very 
fasbion.  It  is  pretty  iu 
t  prettiest  of  all  in  Bii>- 
n,  which,  combined  with 
as  the  effect  of  a  lioh 
leont's  plnmage. 
and  gutters  are  all  in 
a,  and  most  bonnets  uru 
th  beads  or  with  gold 
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<«i  of  white  tuUe  is  trimmed  with  a  garland  of  golden  brown  metallic  oak- 
«i  gold  acorns.  The  garland  is  placed  round  the  front  of  the  bonnet  and 
rjpon  the  lappets  of  white  ttdle,  which  are  fastened  by  a  spray  of  the  same. 

anj^  of  tuUe  a  gotUtes  iVeau,  pleated  on  the  top,  is  edged  round  with  a  fringe 
ulies  of  the  valley,  formed  of  tiny  crystal  beads. 

r^anchon  of  white  tulle  is  ornamented  with  a  gariand  of  violet  hop-leaves, 
<«  silver,  and  with  long  pendant  ornaments  of  a  bright  violet  colour.  The 
«#ty  in  green  or  brown. 

^g  f  bonnets  are  of  the  baby  or  Watteau  shape.  They  are  trimmed  with  lovely 
J  roses,  wild  violets,  honeysuckle  or  sweetbriar,  which  seem  as  if  they  had 
^thered  from  the  hedge,  and  with  scarfs  of  white  tulle,  which  are  continued 

v^  fastened  in  front  with  a  flower. 

.anette.  entirely  formed  of  white  marabout  feathers,  is  ornamented  with  a 

f' 

j^^re  very  much  the  fashion ;  they  are  not  quite  straight,  but  slightly  inclined 

(I    They  are  made  of  beads,  silver  or  gold,  and,  for  black  crape  mourning 

40;ttes  are  also  placed  upon  ladies*  hats.  Many  new  patterns  of  hats  made 
rjance  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  now  we  scarcely  see  any  but  toquets 

1 

j^glifference  between  these  two  is  that  toquete  aire  quite  round,  and  that  berets 

4^  come  down  a  little  more  over  the  ears. 

itnado  of  black  crinoline,  embroidered  with  jet  beads,  of  golden  brown  strawj 
(«cy  white  straw,  or  of  cra]>o ;  and  they  are  trimmed  with  feathers,  garlands 
(iaits  of  velvet  or  ribbon,  tulle  scarf  and  lace. 

ij  white  straw  is  trinmied  round  with  a  plait  of  black  ribbon  velvet,  crossed 
«of  wild  roses. 

«of  white  crinoline  is  bound  with  a  strip  of  light  green  ribbon  velvet*  over 
«4;ed  a  border  formed  of  the  tips  of  white  and  of  peacocks'  fcathersi 
I  ^f  black  crinoline  dotted  with  jet  beads,  is  ornamented  with  a  gbtd  Wowli 


4< 


mi./ain,  are  bound  with  black  velvet,  have  a  black  tuUe  scarf  looseljr  tied 
^^^  and  a  golden  aigrette  in  front. 

<ctses,  as  we  have  already  said,  some  are  made  short,  some  jtisl  kitiohilig  the 

g  some  with  long,  sweeping  trains. 

ti  dresses  a  double  skirt,  or  tunic,  is  often  simulated  by  a  triHHttllig  of  cfoss- 
Q^jjiux,  or  plaits  of  silk  and  satin  arranged  in  small  Vandykes  df  scalldf^B. 

(dps  or  rouleaux  are  always  of  the  same  colotir  as  the  dress^  th^  ^iltkits  fu^ 

a  two  or  three  colours,  when  thei^  is  a  coloured  pattetn  oh  the  material  of 

«< 

i^stumes,  composed  of  a  double  skift  and  loose  pttletot  of  blttck,  bitrwn,  df 
<ihite-chin^  poplinette,  or  leno»  are  scalloped  out  and  lK>tliid  with  ft  iuUtoW 
flhe  ^®  colours  of  the  chiniirB, 
,«i,p  gray  and  white  materials  are  bound  with  scarlet  worsted  braid,  for 
..la-side  toilets.    The  front  part  of  the  dress  is  trimm^  in  the  shape  of  an 

q^  striped  or  figured  foulard  are  ornamented  with  cross  strips  of  silk,  with 
.   /.  or  crystal  beads  running  in  the  centret 

,  .  even  those  of  white  muslin,  have  loose  paletots  or  peplums  to  correspond. 
,  ,  ,th  those  who  have  none,  however — for  there  is  no  rule  without  exception — 
^    /hite  foidard  or  light  cashmere,  embroidered  in  black  or  coloured  silk  or 


Modeliid  for 

(tjir  l|omin  (fiinhsljummim 
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fine  wool,  are  very  fiaahionable  for  demi-ioilette ;  or  black  lace  burnouses  and  shawls  with 
more  dressy  toilets. 

Wbite  has  never  been  so  generally  worn  as  this  snnmier«  both  for  dresses  and  pale- 
tots; and  complete  costumes  of  camlet^  p(^linette  or  foulard  are  trimmed  in  the  style 
now  called  Breton,  with  pinked-out  strips  of  the  same  material,  embroidered  with  fine 
silk  or  wool  of  various  bright  colours. 

These  costumes  are  especially  suitable  for  sea-side  wear. 

A  dress  of  Bismarck-coloured  silk  has  a  short  skirt,  cut  out  in  large  scallops  round 
the  bottom  and  edged  with  jet  fringe;  a  clover-leal'  pattern  of  black  velvet,  piped  with 
brown,  is  placed  between  eac^  scallopt  The  plain  bodice  has  no  sleeves ;  the  waistband 
is  of  black  velvet,  piped  with  brown  and  edged  with  a  long  jet  fringe ;  a  similar  fringe  is 
placed  round  the  neck  and  arm-holes.  The  dress  is  completed  by  a  long  under-skirt  of 
blae  silk,  embroidered  with  black,  and  plain  tight  blue  sleeves. 

A  dress  of  maize-coloured  foulard  is  trimmed  with  a  strip  of  the  same  material,  placed 
in  the  centre  in  front,  and  coming  up  half  way  on  the  bodice  where  it  terminates  in  a 
paint.  It  is  ornamented  with  fine  silk  rouleaux;  similar  strips  being  placed  over  the 
pockets.  The  waistband  is  also  striped  with  silk  rouleaux.  The  bodice  is  quite  plain. 
The  sleeves  are  trinmied  with  rouleaux  to  correspond. 

A  dress  for  a  young  lady  is  of  lilac  and  white*chin^  popHnette.  The  under-skirt  is 
trimmed  with  two  cross  strips  of  lilac  silk,  edged  on  either  side  with  two  rows  of  chalk 
beads.  Each  width  of  the  upper  skirt  is  gored,  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  bordered 
with  a  cross  strip  of  lilac  silk,  much  narrower  than  those  on  the  under-skirt,  and  orna- 
mented with  one  row  of  beads. 

Up  to  three  years  old,  little  girls  wear  frocks  with  large  double  pleats ;  after  that  age, 
their  frocks  are  gored,  like  ladies'  dresses. 

The  head-covering  of  both  little  girls  and  boys,  during  the  first  year  of  their  existence, 
is  a  white  silk  or  pique  capote;  then  up  to  eighteen  months  old,  a  toquet  of  velvet  in 
winter,  of  white  piqtiS  in  summer ;  after  that  age  they  wear  straw  hats,  with  no  orna- 
ment beyond  a  ribbon,  which  goes  round  the  crown  and  falls  in  long  ends  at  the  back. 

Very  pretty  brocaded  ribbons  are  now  used  for  trimming  these  hats.  We  have 
noticed  a  black  ribbon  brocaded  with,  alternately,  a  white  daisy  and  a  small  red  poppy ; 
another,  straw  colour,  brocaded  with  purple  heart's-ease ;  a  third,  white,  with  blue 
forget-me-nots.  These  are  more  especially  suitable  for  little  girls ;  boys  wear  striped 
silk  braid,  or  blue,  or  crimson  moire  ribbon. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION-PLATE. 

Left-ha/nd  figure. — Countkt  Toilet. — A  marvwih-e  hat,  adorned  with  embroidered 
ribbons.  A  bretonne  vest,  with  wool  medallions  and  ruches.  Dress  and  petticoat  made 
of  foulard,  the  dress  being  cut  out  at  the  bottom  in  pointed  and  round  scallops  edged 
with  yellow  silk. 

Visiting  Toilet. — ^A  white  tulle  bonnet,  adorned  with  foliage  and  trimmed  with  a 
veil  of  tulle  and  lace,  forming  a  scarf.  A  dress  of  blue  silk,  with  a  long  plain  skirt. 
The  peplum  is  open  at  the  sides,  and  haa  points  tied  in  a  bow ;  it  is]edged  with  a  fringe, 
headed  by  a  silk  braid. 

Costume  por  a  Litlle  Girl  from  8  to  9  Years  Old. — Crinoline  toquet  hat,  with 
raised  brim,  bound  with  pink  silk.  A  French  gray  poplin  dress,  the  over-skirt  of  which 
forms  a  peplum  at  the  sides ;  the  whole  is  bound  with  pink  silk  braid.  Silk  waistband 
with  a  large  bow  and  flowing  ends  at  the  back.    Pleated  petticoat  of  pink  cashmere. 


LOVELIEST   WORDS. 


CBADLE-TIME. 


Thb  glory  of  the  simset  fades  away 

From  the  tall  chorch-spires  of  the  darkening  town, 
And  on  the  waters  of  the  western  bay 

The  orange  tints  are  sobering  to  brown. 

This  is  the  hour  when  the  fond  mother  folds 
Her  infant  closely  to  her  pillowing  breast. 

And,  kissing  ofb  the  little  hand  she  holds. 
Sings  dreamily,  and  lulls  her  babe  to  rest. 

For  me, — I  hold  all  Fate  has  left  to  me, — 

A  little  golden  ripple  of  fair  hair; — 
I  lay  it  on  my  bosom  tenderly, 

Ajid  try  to  think  my  baby  nestles  there. 

Oh,  golden  hair !    Where  is  the  shining  head. 
The  baby-brow  which  once  you  used  to  crown  ? 

The  tender  eyes,  with  all  their  love  unsaid, 
Into  whose  depths  my  yearning  soul  looked  down  ? 

Oh,  happy  mother !    Through  your  window  there 
I  see  you  clasp  and  kiss  your  little  child, — 

Its  white  arms  wound  amid  your  tresses^ fair; 
And  how.  Oh  how,  shall  I  be  reconciled  P 

The  small  soft  hands  which  tangled  down  my  hair 
Are  folded  from  their  play  for  evermore ; 

The  rosy  feet  which  pattered  here  and  there 
Have  danced  theit  last  across  this  silent  floor. 

The  dainty  robes  are  folded  smooth  and  clean ; 

The  half- worn  shoes  stand  empty,  side  by  side ; 
The  basket  that  she  heaped  her  playthings  in 

Lies  half  filled,  as  she  left  it  when  she  died. 

The  pot  of  flowers  she  carried  to  and  fro. 
Or  placed  among  her  toys  upon  the  floor. 

Thrives  undisturbed :  though  fair  the  blossoms  blow 
No  sweet  voice  coaxes  for  them  any  more. 

These  are  her  finger-marks  upon  the  pane, — 
I  guard  them  with  a  jealous  carefulness ; 

And  this  dear  pictured  face  still  keeps  its  stain, — 
The  misty  halo  of  her  frequent  kiss. 

And  in  these  rooms,  where  once  her  sweet  voice  rung. 
Now  soaring  loud,  now  softly  murmuring, 

There  floats  the  echo  of  a  song  half  sung,— 
The  last  my  darling  ever  tried  to  sing. 
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But  yon,  aflnsli  with  happy  motherhood. 

Your  ohild  alive  and  warm  upon  your  arm, — 
Ton  look  across  into  my  solitude, 

And  tell  me  I  must  be  resigned  and  calm ; — 

That  God  is  good  and  kind,  despite  my  grief; 

That  He  has  saved  my  babe  from  pain  and  woe, 
And  she  is  blest.    Help  thou  my  unbelief. 

Oh,  Healer !    But  I  would  that  I  could  know 

On  what  fair  angel-bosom  rests  to-night 

The  tender  cheek  I  touched  so  reverently — 
What  white-robed  spirit  robs  v^e  of  my  right, 

And  takes  mj  baby's  kiss;  away  from  me ! 


VINB-LIFE. 

In  the  dea4  barrenness  of  winter-time 
I  marked  tl4§  woodbine  latticing  the  wall. 

And  said,  '^Hov  pleasantly  in  summer's  prime 
This  vine  sh^l  peautify  and  curtain  all  \ " 

Ere  yet  in  leafless  e\^iB  the  robins  sung, 

Nature  touched  tenderly  the  network-screen, 
And  with  her  silent  fingers  slowly  strung 
.    The  limber  stems  with  gems  of  living  green. 

Yet  some  remained  unbudded.    Day  by  day 
I  watched, — ^but  not  late  April's  gracious  air, 

Nor  yet  the  warmer  smiles  of  perfect  May, 
Brought  promise  to  the  tendrils  brown  and  bare. 

Whereat  I  grieved.    "  The  winter  was  unkind," 

I  said,  "  to  shatter  thus  my  sunmier  dream ; — 
How  shall  these  dry  limbs  §C^^r  s|^ade,  or  blind 

My  wi^^dqw  froni  tb«  sultry  AugT^s^  \^^^  P  " 
Yet  see  how  June  my  faithless  murmuring  mocks  I 

X^o !  those  new  vigorous  shoots,  all  fresh  with  leaveSy 
Clasp  with  their  clinging  hands  t)iese  ^^Fi  dead  stalks. 

And  clamber  up,  rejoicing,  to  the  ^ves, — 

^pSH  the  brown  skeleton  is  all  aleaf. 

Fluttering  «u4  vain-fresh  thro'  its  t^ui^ll^  l^iigtlif- 
^d  that  which  o^co  ^ffm  death  and  l^itter  grief, 

ipecomes  at  o^^  its  glf^  fk^d  its  st^ngt)^. 

lettered  mi  wmp^  kf  ^<^  4«P^?i<l>ng  cares, 
Up  their  irtrange  treUici  the  long  garlauds  go, 

J^  went  the  ^gels  up  t)ie  shining  stairs 
Of  JacoV^  vision  in  tf^^  Iqng  agq. 

When  shal)  ^9  leap  to  re^d  this  life  aright  P 
When  tq  pii^  souls  will  the  sweet  gfi^  ^  given 

To  make  our  disappointment  and  our  bHght 
Put  ladder-rounds  to  lift  us  i^earer  heayen  P 


,  271.  Bmbsi  Cotbion,  roB 

TBI  Bi      otr  KikDi 

Matiuau. — Blue  lilk,  ■ 

'   T.T  thread,  fine  puk'thrMK 
J   lilae  laHa  ribbon  |  of  an  i£ 


Thuei 


^iLnt,  and  eatilj  worked.  Cu 

LM  calico,  of  tha  ihape  of  thfl 

of  Uie  duhioB,  u  sood  in  illi 

1:72  ;  aew  Uiem  together,  bn 

complete  the  Uit  leam  enii 
'    I'.e  baU  Enl  with  iron  Gle-t 

tlicn  only  complele  the  Man 
I  the  cnabion  oier  each  «eam 
1  pack -threxl,  tightly  dnwn 
:  do«m,  faaten  it  well,  aad 
I  then  begin  to  work  the 
'  covering  of  the  ciuhion 
I    with  bine  ailk  and  mlver 

thread.  Begin  at  the  place   | 
j    where  the  picoe*  of  pack- 
'    thread   meet,  and  where 

the  tUrer  thread  miut  also 

be  faatened,  and  work  in 

roand> ;  wind  the  blue  silk 

round  the  nlrer  thread, 

draw  it  ont  from  nnder- 

Death    the    pack  •  thread, 

then  wind  the  silk  once 

more  ronnd  the  latter  and 

Toond  the  eilier  thread,  as 

ihown  in  illostration  ^2.  271    Eubky 

When  haU  the  eiuhion  \t 

completed,  leave  off,  and 

b^^  the  eoTcring  at  the  oppoajte  aide,  in  the  cco- 

tre,  where  the  jaccej  of  pack-thread  meet.    When 

completed,  trim  the  cnthion  in  the  middle  with 

bhie  wtin  pleated  ribbon.    Hake  on*  one  aide  of 


The  black  li 
the  border 
ronnd  the 
■ontaohe. 


r,  one  loop,  41  in^ti  li^ 
I  nam  ntin  ribboa.  Wi^ 
r  Lmp  the  cuhiin  a  mot 


F73.  SHOiura  Cir. 
iiAU.— Black  Tetnt,l<t»i 

k,  iontache,  bla^  nriif 

nmple  imoldng  exf,  m^ 
>f  black  matemli,  ol  M 
oar  with  elderl  J  gMtlran. 
The  crown  ii  rnidt  ol 
qnilted  glacj  nlk.  tlrlm- 
der  of  vdret  trimwd  (ill 
■onlache,  mi  vniti 
in  appliqnr.  TU  Ma 
ia  cnt  ont  in  nMijiad 
the  top;  thne  ni^ybi 
are  aewn  down  orcr  '>k 
crown,  wUdi  ii  <ini- 
menled  iriUi  »  kij  at 
taiaaL  Qnilt  tl«  mn 
in  theahape  of  H^-H 
itbown  in  iUoitntia  ^ 
Thepittenitcirlliit™*- 
ed  border  ia  gim  itm 
Ioonahee(,Ho.iSS.M 
out  the  figiiTM  In  V 
worked  in  t:?^  ■■ 
black  aiUc,  and  Wirt  tlM 
ronndin  bottcD-biMiiA 
lea  ahow  the  eotitache  pattern  (^ 
9  braided,  qnilt  it  alao,  aad  k»  *  ■ 
rown,  hiding  the  aeun  bf  a  m  I 


273.  Smoking  Cap. 


174,  iTS.  Two  PATTimm  IS 

IHMOIDEII 
Nt  TinonNO   LiNQIKII. 

Th(M  pattanu  an  worked 
n  jhthI  niMfl  uid  ititclung ; 
Qu  iprli  in  ntin  uid  knotted 
■titch.  Illnrtntion  276  U 
msntcd  in  tlie  centre  irith 
ImHJtclia. 

176.  Basket  in  Sthaw 

Thii  petty  Ijttlo  basket  in 
hIt  Kode.     It  cnnaislB  i>F 


lined  irith  pnrpk  ^tei  nlk. 
Cut  a  good  paper  pattern  for 
the  bottom,  from  which  the 
plaiting  is  sewn  together  in 
coils.  The  border  of  the 
bosket,  3  inches  high,  gets 
wider  tt  the  top  by  2  inches. 
and  is  made  of  seteral  rows 
of  plaiting  and  bnud,  the 
Gnt  of  wtucb  is  sewn  on  in 
scollops.  Tlie  cover  of  the 
basket  is  arranged  in  the  same 
way ;  Uie  itlnitratjon  abows  it 
a  Uttle  raised.  Some  rings, 
formed  of  thicker  straw  pliiit 
for  the  handles,  are  semi  on, 
OS  can  be   seen  in   tUnatza- 


in  England  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  and  the  oldest 
remaining  roprescntaUon  of 
one  is  on  tJic  nionnment  of 
John  of  Eltham,  second  son 
of  EdwiLTd  HI.,  who  died  in 
133  f.  The  coronets  at  pre- 
sent worn  by  the  British  no- 
bility snrronnd  caps  of  cr 
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276.  Babkbt  in  Straw  PtAnroo. 


OUR    FERNERY. 


I>*TRODUCTORY. 


SO  we  started  a  fernery,  as  most  persons  have  done  within  the  last  few  years,  on  a 
small  or  large  scale,  according  to  their  means  or  convenience.  Of  course  we  live 
in  London,  as  it  is  the  Londoners  who  principally  have  covered  ferneries.  Ours 
is  a  nice  house — as  dirty  as  most  London  houses,  and  for  that  matter,  as  clean.  It  was 
a  large  house  for  two  young  beginners,  but  then  it  is  our  own ;  it  had  been  my  father's, 
and  on  his  death  we  married,  and  came  to  live  here.  We  were  obliged  to  live  in  town, 
and  to  live  in  a  house  rent-free  was  a  great  inducement,  though,  as  we  always  said,  it 
was  somewhat  larger  than  we  shoidd  have  chosen  had  we  rented  one.  We  love  flowers 
and  the  green  fields,  and  like  most  Londoners,  look  forward  to  the  day  of  our  eman- 
cipation ;  in  the  meantime  trying  to  make  our  house  look  as  much  like  countiy  as 
possible.  There  is  always — except  for  two  long,  dark,  dreary  months — a  bouquet  of 
Home  sort  in  our  usual  sitting-room ;  and  a  poor  old  thrush  whistles  to  us  from  his  cage 
(he  is  to  be  set  free  away  in  the  country  the  day  we  obtain  our  liberty),  so  that  in  the 
summer  evenings,  when  the  back -window  is  open,  and  we  hear  the  distant,  sweet  sound 
of  Hampstead  Church  beUs,  and  the  smell  of  hay  is  wafted  to  us  by  the  soft  summer 
air — ^whether  from  a  neighbouring  hay-loft,  or  from  hay-fields  steeped  in  the  gold  of  the 
setting  sun,  we  do  not  inquire — with  the  perfame  of  our  flowers  round  ub,  and  the 
aforesaid  Jack,  our  contented  birdie,  pouring  forth  his  song,  we  easily  imagine  that, 
yet  young,  we  are  in  our  promised  land,  reaping  the  harvest  of  honest  toil. 

We  have  two  small  conservatories ;  but  if,  as  Webster  says,  "  A  conservatory  is  a 
place  for  preserving  things,  flowers,  &c.,"  I  cannot  think  they  are  correctly  so  called. 
One  is  on  the  staircase,  the  other  at  one  end  of  the  drawing-room.  On  these  conser- 
vatories we  built  our  hopes ;  other  persons'  never  looked  "  anything,"  because  they  did 
not  love  flowers  as  we  did,  and  never  gave  the  time  to  them  that  we  would.  We  stocked 
them  with  geraniums,  camellias,  and  all  sorts  of  beautiful  flowers.  We  sponged  the 
leaves,  and  tended  them  in  every  way  most  assiduously;  but,  one  by  one,  the  leaves 
turned  yellow,  then  brown,  and  eventually  fell  off.  We  tried  them  again  and  again, 
but  always  with  the  same  result,  and  our  conservatories  were  most  miaerable  objects — 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  shrivelled  and  dead  sticks,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  ydlow 
leaves  on  them,  here  and  there ;  and,  now  and  then,  a  tiny,  tiny,  ghastly  blossom.  Of 
course,  we  could  have  made  an  arrangement  with  some  g^ener  or  florist  to  keep  them 
supplied  with  fresh  flowers ;  but  then,  as  I  said,  we  were  young  beginners,  and  could  not 
afford  it.  Our  enthusiasm  had  already  carried  us  into  greater  expenses  than  we  had  in- 
tended, and  we  could  not  indulge  in  such  a  luxury.  So  we  said  to  ourselyes,  "  Even 
then,  you  know,  we  should  each  day  see  the  beautiful  blossoms  fading  and  dwindling 
away ;  and  then  too,  they  would  not  be  our  own,  that  we  had  reared  and  tended — ^we 
should  not  half  enjoy  them."  Therefore,  we  put  the  conservatories  aside  as  a  dis- 
appointed hope,  which  we  did  not  care  to  talk  much  about. 

"  Why  not  try  a  fernery  P  "  said  one  or  two  friends.  "  We  have  been  so  often  dis- 
appointed, yet  why  not  at  least  try  a  fernery?  Nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
elegant  and  varied  foliage  of  these  plants;  we  should  have  liked  some  colour,  but 
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still,  as  a  fernery  seemed  the  only  thing  that  at  all  succeeded  in  London,  why  not  try 
one?" 

So  we  started  a  fernery,  agreeing  that  the  drawing-room  conservatory  was  the  one  we 
would  first  experiment  upon.  We  no  sooner  entertained  the  idea  than,  as  is  our  wont, 
we  became  enthusiastic.  First*  we  called  on  all  the  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the 
neiglibourhood  who  had  tried  and  had  succeeded  in  ferneries.  One  was  all  clinkers  and 
water,  with  a  fern  and  a  moss  here  and  there,  and  a  cascade;  the  trickling  water 
sounded  most  cool  and  dreamy  on  a  hot  summer's  afternoon,  and  the  ferns  there  looked 
very  green  and  healthy.  But  this  was  not  quite  the  style  we  liked :  there  were  too  many 
buCTB,  too  much  water,  and  very  little  green.  The  water,  no  doubt,  made  the  room 
damp,  and  undoubtedly  with  the  burrs  it  was  very  heavy ;  and  as  our  conservatory 
projected  from  the  house,  unsupported,  we  feared  the  weight  would  be  too  much. 
Certainly,  we  might  shore  it  up,  but  then  that  would  look  ugly,  and  be  expensive. 

To  each  that  we  saw,  however  pretty,  we  imagined  some  olgection,  in  way  of  expense, 
or  something ;  so  we  determined  to  model  one  after  our  own  idea,  and  it  should  be  like 
a  nook  in  our  own  dear  Devonshire,  or  a  Scotch  dell,  in  miniature.  We  set  to  work. 
Somehow,  things  look  so  much  prettier  and  easier  in  one's  imagination.  Many  were  the 
&ilures  we  encountered ;  we  could  not  so  arrange  the  place  as  to  make  it  quite  as  pretty 
as  we  saw  it  in  our  imagination.  At  last  we  thought  we  would  tiy  cocoa-nut  refuse, 
which  was  then  very  cheap ;  but  it  is  now,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  all  who  wish  to  be  pur- 
chasers, and  whose  means  are  limited,  much  risen  in  price. 

With  this  compost  we  filled  the  floor  of  the  conservatory,  artistically  arranging  it  in 
hin  and  dale,  with  a  nook  here  and  there  for  a  small  fern  to  flourish  in.  Above,  going 
round  the  back  and  sides,  we  had  tiers  of  horseshoe-shaped  boxes,  on  the  front  of  which 
we  nailed  rough  pieces  of  cork -bark,  in  the  interstices  of  which  we  stuck  tiny  fema, 
mosses,  and  lichens.  The  conservatory  is  about  a  yard  square,  excepting  as  far  as  its 
height  goes,  which  is  that  of  the  window.  We  arranged  the  boxes,  which  I  made  of 
odd  pieces  of  wood,  one  above  the  other,  so  that  we  should  look  into  a  horseshoe,  or 
half-circle  of  green;  and  I  assure  you  now  that  our  ferns  have  been  growing  some  time, 
the  place  looks  most  beautiful,  just  like  a  Devonshire  scene — you  cannot  believe  you 
are  in  town.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  after  dinner,  we  take  a  cheap  trip  into  the  country 
by  going  up  stairs,  each  taking  a  seat  in  an  easy  chair  in  front  of  our  fernery. 

Cocoa-nut "  refuse,"  not "  fibre,"  should  be  used.  The  "  fibre  "  is  not  good  as  soil,  but 
is  often  confused  with  the  former,  as  both  are  waste,  thrown  off  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
outer  coating  and  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut  into  articles  of  domestic  use.  The  old  refuse  is, 
I  believe,  preferable  to  the  new.  There  should  not  be  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  refuse, 
mixed  with  three  quarters  of  sand  and  peat.  These  three  together  form  an  excellent 
soil  to  grow  most  ferns  in.  We  had  read  that  the  gritty,  dark,  anci  scarcely  real  peat- 
soil  of  dry  commons  and  waste  land  was  a  good  thing,  if  taken  from  those  parts  on 
which  the  heath  and  brakes  (Tteris  Aqri  ilina)  grew ;  therefore  we  obtained  some  from  a 
common  near  Cobham,  when  we  went  down  to  visit  an  old  friend,  which  you  may  be 
sure  we  soon  made  an  opportunity  for  doing. 

Your  fernery  should  be  moist,  but  at  the  same  time  well  drained,  as  stagnant  vrater 
lodging  about  the  roots  is  very  hurtful.  Therefore  I  made  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes 
somewhat  sloping,  so  that  all  the  water  drained  to  the  front,  where  I  had  a  little  trough 
inside,  out  of  sight,  and  at  either  end  a  small  pipe,  which  was  in  time  hidden  by  the 
foliage,  and  which  ran  down  under  the  floor,  whence  it  was  conveyed  away  by  a  larger 
pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  was  covered  by  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  and  some  moss 
placed  on  it  to  hide  it.  Over  the  floor  we  also  put  a  £Edse  top,  which  inclined  towards 
the  front,  and  from  the  sides  to  the  centre,  where  was  the  larger  pipe,  so  that  this  too 
was  drained  into  it    Underneath  the  soil  both  of  the  boxes  and  the  floor,  we  put 
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plenty  of  broken  garden-pots,  and  pieces  of  oharooal  about  the  adze  of  a  nut;  and 
we  kept  a  store  of  small  pieces  of  slate,  sand-stone,  Ac.,  to  force  into  the  soil  loxind  the 
roots  of  the  ferns  in  planting. 

The  conservatory,  or  fern-case,  shonld  be  mnoh  shaded,  as  the  habit  of  the  fern  leads 
it  to  most  freely  develop  when  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  wind.  Thus,  in  open  com- 
mons, nothing  grows  but  the  brake  (Tfm«  Aquilina),  and  that  not  neariy  in  such 
perfection  as  in  sheltered,  damp  woods,  where  its  fronds  sometimes  attain  the  height  of 
eleven  or  thirteen  feet,  while  on  the  commons  they  are  seldom  more  than  from  tax  inches 
to  two  feet  high. 

In  London,  as  much  as  possible,  all  air  must  be  excluded,  and  we  found  all  the  ferns 
thrive  better  when  not  exposed  to  the  smoke  and  smuts,  some  of  the  more  delicate 
ones  dying  if  the  air  is  allowed  lo  get  to  them.  Fortunately  for  us  it  was  in  the  spring 
when  the  idea  of  a  fernery  was  suggested,  so  we  were  able  to  set  to  work  at  once,  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months  being  the  best  for  transplanting  ferns  before  the 
yearly  growth  is  far  advanced.  8till,  the  strong  growing  ones  may  be  moved  at  any 
Heason  without  much  injury.  In  the  planting  of  a  fernery  like  ours,  we  found  that  it 
was  best  to  so  arrange  that  each  evergreen  fern  should  grow  side  by  side  with  a  deci- 
duous one,  or  those  which  die  down  in  the  autumn,  so  that  even  in  winter  we  still  look 
very  green,  and  you  scarcely  notice  the  blanks. 

We  knew  nothing  of  ferns  till  we  took  to  their  cultivation ;  they  always  seemed  so 
much  alike,  and  such  difficult  things  to  find  the  names  of,  or  to  remember  when 
found ;  but  when  we  thought  of  cultivating  them,  we  felt  we  ought  to  know  something 
about  them.  For  that  reason  we  got  various  books,  most  of  them  rather  expensive  and 
very  scientific.  The  one  which  helped  us  most,  and  the  cheapest,  was  "  Moore's  British 
Ferns."  While  there  is  such  a  cheap,  useful  book  to  be  obtained,  another  seems 
scarcely  needed,  but  we  have  thought  that  many  who  would  not  care  to  go  so  thoroughly 
into  the  study,  would  yet  be  pleased  and  will  like  to  glance  through  a  few  chapters, 
wherein  are  contained  our  experience,  and  the  names — with  the  way  to  find  them  out— 
of  the  most  common  English  varieties.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  studied  "  Moore,"  and  who  take  in  this  Magazine,  and  are  interested  in  making 
their  town  homes  as  green  as  possible,  and  in  abiding  a  fresh  and  ever-growing  interest 
and  enjoyment  to  their  lives,  we  will  relate  how  we  added  to  our  collection,  and  found 
and  learned  without  much  trouble  the  name  of  each  new  pet. 

Now,  when  we  take  our  yearly  trips  of  a  few  weeks  into  the  country,  there  is  an 
added  object  and  interest,  and  we  spend  days  and  days  exploring  ditches  and  dells. 
nooks  and  woods,  to  find  some  new  specimen ;  and  the  enjoyment  which  we  reap,  and 
the  small  hidden  beauties  which  we  discover,  are  innumerable.  We  found  it  absolntelj 
necessary  to  remember  the  Latin  names,  as  they  are  the  only  universal  ones ;  and 
when  you  get  into  the  way  of  it,  they  are  really  no  more  difficult  to  remember  than  the 
EngHsh.  Our  little  niece,  of  five  years  old,  who  lives  with  us,  knows  all  the  ferns 
by  their  Latin  names,  and  by  no  others.  When  we  first  began  our  collecting,  we  often 
found  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  some  of  the  delicate  fennels  and  other  wild  flowers 
from  ferns,  often  thinking  we  had  found  some  new  and  unknown  treasure.  However, 
wisdom  came  by  experience.  We  learnt,  first,  that  the  disposition  of  the  fronds  of  aB 
English  ferns,  with  the  exception  of  the  Leper  and  Common  Adders'  Tongues  (Ophio- 
ghssum  Vulgatum,  and  O.Lusitanicnm),  and tlie  Moonwort  (Bofnjchium  Liinaria),  when 
in  the  bud,  are  what  botanists  call  circulate,  that  is,  the  entire  frond  is  curled  in  like  the 
spring  of  a  watch,  and  so  are  all  the  divisions  of  the  frond — ^the  innncB.  And  secondly. 
Mr.  Moore  says,  "  Search  for  what  seems  to  be  a  fiiU-grown  plant :  it  will  rarely  happen 
that  young  plants,  not  in  the  fertile  state  to  be  presently  mentioned,  will  occur  without 
mature  ones  in  the  vicinity ;  examine  the  undor-surface  of  the  leaves,  and  brown  dnrf- 
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like  patcheB, — round,  or  elongated,  or  in  lines, — will  be  seen  placed  here  and  there,  and 
generally  arranged  with  much  regularity.  These  patches  are  in  reality  heaps — ^vast 
accmnulationB — of  the  minute  seeds.  Now,  as  the  leaves  of  those  plants  which  iievei' 
bear  flowers  bear  these  dust-like  patches  of  seeds,  or  spores,  as  they  are  technically 
termed,  it  is  on  their  presence  that  the  novice  must  depend  for  the  assurance  that  his 
plant  is  a  fern." 

For  the  age  of  ferns,  most  are  perennial,  that  is,  they  last  more  than  two  years. 
The  stem  generally  runs  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  under  it,  but  is  in  some 
an  upright  stock.  In  our  English  species  the  latter  is  seldom  seen  of  any  height  above 
ground,  except  in  old  plants. 

The  Osmunda  Begcdis  (the  Royal  Fern)  has  a  horizontal  stem  (or  rizome,  as  these 
creeping  stems  are  called) ;  but  occasionally,  and  in  confined  situations,  it  assumes  an 
erect  attitude,  and  will  attain  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground,  having 
all  the  appearance  of  the  trunk  of  the  tropical  tree-ferns,  some  specimens  of  which  grow 
to  the  height  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet;  the  rizome^  or  stem,  is  then  called  etlpes. 

The  leaves  of  ferns  are  called  fronds ;  they  are  generally  more  or  less  divided,  very 
rarely  simple  or  entire. 

The  Common  Hart's-tongue  {Scolopetidrium  Vidgare)  and  the  two  OpIiioglojBSK^ms 
are  the  only  two  English  instances  of  simple  or  entire  fronds.  Some  are  divided  almost 
beyond  computation,  others  much  less.  The  rachis  is  the  continuation  of  the  leaf-stalk, 
and  in  divided  fronds  the  branches  of  the  continuation ;  in  other  words,  the  rib  which 
runs  up  the  centre  of  each  frond,  and  the  centre  of  each  division  of  a  frond.  When 
the  fix>nd  is  simply  divided,  as  in  Woods ia  Thensisy  it  is  called  pirmaie.  When  these 
divisions  are  again  divided,  as  in  the  fern  so  common  in  our  hedgerows  and  ditches,  the 
Lustreafilix  mas.i  or  Male  Fern,  they  are  called  lijnnnafe;  and  when  these  second 
divisions  are  again  divided,  as  in  AspUmliivi  Adiantum-nUjriiriiy  the  fronds  are  said  to 
be  t'ripinnate.  The  first  divisions  are  called  piuTue,  the  other  two  pinmules.  When 
the  frond  is  not  divided  quite  down  to  the  rachis,  as  in  Polypodium  Vulgare,  it  is  said 
to  be  pinnatijidf  and  the  divisions  are  called  segments.  Ferns  are,  as  we  know, 
fiowerless;  but  as  we  have  written,  on  the  backs  of  the  mature  fronds  are  to  be 
seen  brown  patches,  which  are  a  collection  of  what  take  the  place  of  seeds ;  in  ferns  the 
seeds  being  called  spores,  or  sporulo.s.  Under  the  microscope  a  number  of  these  spores 
are  seen  to  be  contained  in  a  bag,  in  some  looking  a  good  deal  hke  a  semi-transparent 
currant;  these  bags,  or  cases,  are  called  iluicm,  and  these  thscm  are  generally  clustered 
together;  the  clusters  of  thecce  are  called  sori,  in  the  singular  sonis.  But  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Osmutida  Begalis,  the  thrroe  are  together  in  spikes  at  the  top  of  the 
fertile  fixjnd,  the  clusters  are  then  called  pa/nicles  instead  of  son.  To  make  the  foregoing 
more  clear,  the  brown  patches  you  see  on  the  back  of  the  frond  are  collections,  or 
clusters  of  seed-vessels,  which  clusters  are  called  sort.  Now,  if  you  examine  a  soi'us 
under  the  microscope,  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  cluster  of  Httle  cases,  which  are  called 
iheccB,  and  in  each  of  these  thecce  are  a  number  of  spores,  or  seeds.  The  soi'i  are,  at  some 
period  of  their  growth,  covered  with  the  indu&iuiti;  some  cast  off  this  hidusium,  or 
protecting  cover,  at  a  much  earUer  period  than  others ;  but  all  are  supposed  to  be 
covered  by  it  at  some  early  stage.  This  indimv/nt  is  the  outer  covering  of  the  leaf, 
beneath  which  the  sori  are  formed,  and  in  their  growth  they  raise  it  up  and  separate  it 
wholly  or  partly  from  the  surrounding  portions :  eventually  it  bursts  and  fails  off, 
or  shrivels  up.  It  is  very  curious  that,  however  large  a  fern  may  grow, — ^the  foreign 
arborescent  species,  for  instance,  grow,  as  stated  above,  to  a  gigantic  height, — ^the  spores 
or  seeds  are  never  larger  than  in  our  EngUsh  species :  they  always  resemble  fine  dust. 

T^il  next  month,  adieu ! 
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THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  RECIPE-BOOK. 


FROM  an  admirable  volume,  the  work  of  Mr.  Jolin  Greaves  Nail,  we  eitract'Uie  fol- 
lowing recipes,  with  his  permission.  The  title  of  his  book  is  "  Great  Yarmouth 
and  Lowestoft,"  and  a  more  exhaustive  guide-book,  or  account  of  a  particular  loca- 
lity, was  never  published.  Beyond  the  history,  human  and  geographical,  of  the  East 
Anglian  coast,  Mr.  Nail  has  written  a  history,  with  statistics,  of  the  East  Coast  Herring 
Fishery,  a  most  interesting  section  of  the  work.  To  complete  this  part  of  the  book,  he 
has  got  together,  from  a  multitude  of  sources,  a  number  of  recipes  for  herring  cookery, 
and  we  have  all  along  been  of  Mr.  Nall*s  opinion,  that  this  capital  fish  has  experienced 
in  our  cookery  most  undeserved  depreciation  and  neglect. 

Peesh  Herrings  Grilled. — EEaving  gutted  the  herrings  through  the  gilk,  without 
opening  the  bellies,  and  scaled,  washed,  and  dried  them,  place  them  on  a  dish,  powder 
them  lightly  with  fine  salt  and  herbs,  cut  small,  and  sprinkle  on  a  little  olive  oiL  Ther 
should  remain  an  hour  in  this  seasoning,  and  be  turned  over  two  or  three  times. 
Remove  them  frt)m  the  dish  without  drying,  make  a  small  indsion  along  the  back,  anil 
then  cook  the  herrings  upon  the  gridiron  over  a  moderate  fire,  turning  them  over  at 
least  three  times.  Serve  up  with  melted  butter  and  a  spoonful  of  capers.  Occasionally, 
on  serving  up,  a  spoonful  of  mustard  is  added  to  the  sauce.  The  herrings  may  also  be 
sprinkled  with  flour,  and  basted  with  a  little  fresh  butter.  Serve  without  sauce  or  with 
either  indicated  above,  or  with  a  pur^  of  peas,  lentil,  or  beans. 

Fresh  Herrings  en  Matelotte. — Choose  six  or  eight  fine  herrings,  if  possible  hali" 
with  milts  and  half  with  roes.  Gut  them  through  the  gill  openings,  cut  off  the  heads 
and  tails,  and  cut  lengthwise  each  herring  in  two  parts ;  sprinkle  each  morsel  with  fl 
little  fine  salt  and  pepper.  Place  in  a  stew-pan  a  little  fresh  butter,  stiffened  with 
flour,  a  little  parsley,  and  some  shalots  minc^  fine.  Place  the  herring  slices  on  thi^ 
dressing,  sprinkle  it  with  two  or  three  glasses  of  red  wine,  and  cook  it  over  a  hot  fire. 
Have  in  readiness  to  remove,  when  the  matelot  is  cooked,  a  dozen  of  small  onions,  and 
a  score  of  little  mushrooms,  cut  small.  Fry  some  bread  crumbs,  to  garnish  round  the 
dish  on  which  the  herrings  are  served  up. 

Red  Herrings  Grilled. — Open,  and  steep  in  milk,  to  remove  their  saltness,  for 
twelve  hours.  Dry  them,  and  then  cook  over  a  moderate  fire,  turning  over  two  or 
three  times.  Serve  up  with  olive  oil,  or  with  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  Herrings  are 
served  up  in  this  way  for  breakfast  and  lunch. 

Red  Herrings,  marines  (Pickled). — Steep  twelve  hours  in  milk,  drain  them,  wi}»e 
dry,  and  then  place  them  several  minutes  in  the  following  marinade.  Cut,  as  small  as 
possible,  two  or  three  mushrooms,  raw,  with  a  pinch  of  parsley  and  another  of  shalot; 
dilute  the  whole  with  sufficient  olive  oil  to  steep  the  herring  in.  The  cooks  of  the  sotiti 
of  France  add  to  this  a  slight  infusion  of  garlic.  Remove  the  herrings  from  the  mari' 
node,  cover  with  bread  crumbs  until  they  are  well  soaked,  then  grill  them,  turning  otct 
two  or  three  times.     Serve  up  with  slices  of  bread  and  butter. 

Red  Herrings,  a  la  Saint  Menehould. — Place  in  a  stew-pan  some  butter,  add  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  a  cup  of  milk,  a  sprig  of  laurel,  another  of  thyme,  and  a  little  pepper. 
Open  the  herrings,  and  cook  them  in  this  seasoning ;  when  done,  withdraw  them  from 
the  sauce,  drain  them,  and  leave  them  to  get  cold.  Pass  them  then  over  Inkewarm 
butter,  and  sprinkle  well  with  crumbs.    Place  the  herrings  thus  prepared  in  a  stew 
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pan,  in  a  hot  oven,  leave  them  there  to  take  a  bright  colonr,  serve  up  hot,  without 
«ance,  or  with  an  egg  sauce  seasoned  with  herbs,  in  a  separate  dish,  to  which  a  little 
oKto  oil  and  lemon  juice  may  be  added. 

Eagout  op  the  Good  Bishop. — Fry  in  lard  five  or  six  herrings  cut  in  pieces,  without 
steeping  to  remove  the  salt ;  when  well  reddened,  mix  up  with  them  a  bunch  of  leeks, 
sliced  up.  Boil  a  pot  ftdl  of  large  mealy  potatoes,  mash  them  well  up,  and  add  to  them 
the  morsels  of  fried  herring  and  leeks  or  onions.  This  mixture  forms  a  savoury  and 
noorishing  mess. 

Salt  Hebkino  as  a  hobs  p*(bu\'Bj:. — Steep  well  in  water  several  times  during 
twenty-four  hours,  to  remove  the  salt.  Each  herring  is  then  cut  in  strips,  which  are 
pieced  together  on  the  dish,  as  if  the  fish  were  entire.  Here  the  herring  is  not  indulged 
with  a  sight  of  the  fire.  We  have  seen  it  thus  brought  on  the  table  at  the  table  d'hotes 
of  the  Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  North  Germany.  A  variation  of  the  above  is  to  skin 
and  soak  them  in  milk  and  water,  then  drain  and  dish  them  with  slices  of  onions  and 
npples.    They  are  eaten  with  oil. 

Red  Hbrbings,  a  l*Italienne. — Pour  on  boiling  water,  and  well  soak  the  salt  out; 
open  and  clean  them,  flour  them  well  inside  and  out,  fry  them  in  butter  and  oil,  serve 
on  fiied  parsley. 

Fresh  Herrings  Grilled. — Gut  and  scale  them,  drain,  and  wipe  them  dry.  Place 
the  gridiron  on  the  fire,  and,  whilst  it  is  hot,  place  the  herrings  on,  keeping  up  a  clear 
fire.  When  grilled,  lay  them  hot  on  a  dish,  split  open  their  backs,  and  in  the  opening 
pour  in  a  little  cold  butter. 

Fresh  Herrings  Grilled  with  Mustard  Sauce. — Grill  the  herrings  as  before. 
Make  a  white  sauce,  to  which  you  add,  without  placing  it  again  on  the  fire,  a  teaspoon- 
fol  of  mustard,  with  a  little  chopped  parsley,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 

Fa£SH  Herrings  (Careme). — Choose  twelve  fine  fresh  herrings,  scale  them  without 
injuring  the  flesh,  open  the  bellies,  and  remove  the  roes,  milt,  and  intestines,  wipe  the 
fish  witii  a  cloth,  without  washing  them ;  next  season  the  milt  or  roes  with  a  little 
salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  replace  them  inside  the  herrings.  Cut  off  the 
tails  and  heads.  Place  the  fish  in  an  earthen  dish,  with  salt,  pepper,  chopped  parsley, 
sliced  onions,  and  ohve  oil,  turning  them  over  and  over  in  this  seasoning,  and  then 
withdraw  them ;  rub  them  well  with  oil  on  both  sides,  and  lay  them  on  a  gridiron, 
equally  well  oiled ;  place  them  over  a  bright  fire,  not  too  hot,  keeping  it  to  a  lively  heat. 
In  grilling  thus  the  herrings  will  colour  a  beautiful  yellow.  When  coloured  on  one  side, 
raise  them,  oil  the  gridiron  afresh,  and  place  the  herrings  on  to  complete  the  other  side. 
Serve  up  with  mustard  sauce,  or  ma  it  re  dliotrl,  or  a  sauce  rcuioiilade. 

Fresh  Herrings,  a  la  Eavigote  at.rte  (Careme). — Dress  twelve  fresh  herrings 
as  in  the  preceding,  score  them  lightly  on  both  sides,  steep  them  in  the  seasoning 
descriljed  in  last,  and  at  the  moment  before  cooking  withdraw  them  from  it.  Flour 
them  hghtly,  and  put  them  in  a  frying-pan  with  oil ;  as  soon  as  they  have  imbibed  it, 
and  are  firm  to  the  touch,  let  them  drain.  Serve  up  with  a  garnish  of  fried  parsley  of 
a  rich  green,  and  a  sauce  of  melted  butter,  li  la  liavigote  vfrrtn. 

Rkd  Herrings,  a  la  Daupiitn  (Careme). — Remove  the  heads,  tails,  and  backbones ; 
soak,  if  high  dried,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  drain,  and  wipe  dry.  Dissolve  a  large 
filice  of  fresh  butter,  and  mix  with  it  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  some  savoury 
herbs  minced  small ;  dip  the  finh  into  these,  and  spread  them  thickly  with  fine  bread 
cruml)s ;  broil  them  a  clear  brown  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  serve  on  hot  buttered  toast, 
sprinkled  with  a  little  cayenne. 
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FLORENCE  CECILIA.— The  Cable  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  is,— Once  upon  s  time 
there  liTed  in  beantiM  Thessaly  a  king 
and  qneen,  Athamns  and  Nephele.  They  were 
l.letsed  with  two  children,  "  first  a  boy  and  then 
a  girl."  When  King  Athamna  grew  weary  of 
hi«  tponiei  he  mnunarily  diToroed  her,  and  pat 
another  in  her  place.  This  illegal  stepmother 
was  the  horror  of  poor  divorced  Nephele,  who 
trembled  not  for    herself,  but  her  children. 

• 

Earnestly  she  sought  for  some  means  of  effect- 
ing their  escape,  and  Hercuiy — ^not  a  bad 
fellow  in  the  main,  though  given  to  little  irre- 
gularities— ^lent  her,  or  gave  her,  a  .ram  with  a 
golden  fleece.  On  this  ram  Nephele  placed  her 
darling  children,  believing  that  it  would  be 
faithful  to  its  charge,  and  convey  them  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Off  went  the  ram,  due  East ; 
poor  ^elle,  the  g^l,  fell  off  as  the  ram  crossed 
the  strait  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  but 
the  boy,  Phtyzus,  stuck  fast,  and  came  to  the 
kingdom  of  Colchis.  There  .^!ctes,  the  king, 
received  him  hospitably,  sacrificed  the  ram  to 
Jupiter,  and  hung  up  his  golden  fleece*  in  a 
consecrated  grove,  where  a  winkless  dragon 
kept  watch  and  ward.  The  report  spread  of 
the  golden  fleece — faster  than  the  reports  of 
American  oil  wells  or  Australian  nuggets. 
Inhere  was  a  fortune  to  be  found  if  anybody 
could  only  catch  the  dragon  asleep,  and  appro- 
priate the  treasure.  Several  yoxmg  men  of 
spirit — Jason,  Hercules,  Theseus,  Orpheus, 
Nestor — should  form  a  sort  of  limited  liability 
company,  and  row  their  boat  Argo  to  Colchis. 
Captain  Jason  had  much  to  contend  with, — 
brasen-foot  bulls  breathing  fire,  over  whose 
necks  a  charmed  yoke  was  to  be  slipped;  a 
sowing  of  dragons'  teeth,  cropping  up  as  armed 
men,  to  be  set  quarrelling  amongst  themselves ; 
the  ever  vratohful  dragon  to  be  soothed  to 
slumber.  He  did  it  all,  but  not  without  a 
woman's  help,  that  of  the  beautiful,  treache- 
rous Medea,  daughter  of  King  ^ctes,  who, 
after  helping  him  to  the  treasure,  ran  off  with 
liim  to  share  the  spoil.  To  your  second  question, 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate 
Hill,  have  published  a  very  good  book  on  the 
"  Outlines  of  Botany." 


A  Theateb-Lotino  Touko  EifeLiiswoHJLS 
— The  series  will  shortly  be  resumed. 

Ethel. — Coloured  pastel  dfawings  may  be  set 
in  the  sam^way  as  black  chalk  drawings.  Nine 
yards  of  mohair  and  eleven  yards  of  silk  will  he 
required  for  the  gored  skirt. 

H.  S.  L. — Many  alphabets  designed  for  mut- 
ing handkerchiefs,  Ac.,  have  already  tppeued; 
but  we  vrill  not  forget  your  request 

An  Old  Subbceibse. — Our  musical  snpple- 
ments  are  for  the  present  disoontmued:  wka 
they  are  resumed  we  shall  be  ^ad  to  hear  froa 
you. 

BosE. — ^What  kind  of  fancy  work  do  yon  T^ 
fertoP 

F.  O.— Apply  to  Mdme.  Goubaud,  33,  Bath- 
bone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  for  specimens. 

J.  F.  W.— The  best  material  for  henldie 
illumination  is  the  cardboard  known  as  **  LoBdoB 

board."  The  card  of  the  most  suitable  tUdr- 
ness  is  that  known  by  the  term  **  three  or  fbor- 
sheet."  The  colours  prepared  by  Messrs.  George 
Bowney  ft  Co.,  29,  Oxford  Street^  are  the  beit. 

Ladtbieo. — ^\'Vithout  great  natural  sbilitjiu) 
amount  of  instruction  qualifies  for  theitige. 
Ton  can  no  more  learn  to  be  a  player  than  jcn 
can  to  be  a  poet. 

B.  C.  K. — ^A  considerable  number  of  womn 
are  employed  in  the  tailoring  trade ;  the^^ftrilEe*' 
will  probably  increase  the  number.  A  good 
waistcoat  maker  can  earn  a  vary  good  living  at 
the  trade. 

A  Beadee. — ^As  a  nursery  governess,  it  i* 
not  probable  you  would|get  more  than  £20  s 
year.  Thoroughly  accomplished  govenefse* 
■ome  imes  receive  as  much  as  £80  or  £100  per 
annum. 

Nelly. — Your  handwriting  is  cramped,  w*^ 
there  are  two  m*s,  not  one  only,  in  recom»*"^. 
Both  spelling  and  handwriting  should  be  m* 
proved. 
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L.  F.  S.  if  a  trifle  too  philosophic  for  ub,  she 
will  bsTO  nothing  hut  facts  and  fignres.  Now 
nothing  can  be  more  iUusire  than  figvres;  and 
as  foT  facts y  Pepper's  Ghost  is  qnito  as  life-like 
as  life.  Never  mind  (that  is  more  English  than 
«*w»porfc),  WE  can  be  philosophical  on  an  oc- 
casion. To  wit :  It  is  often  cnrioos  to  note  how 
the  on©  part  of  the  worid  is  overstocked  with 
that  which  another  part  can  supply  in  redun- 
dmee.  Case  in  point : — Cats  are  said  to  be  at 
this  moment  in  great  demand  at  Lucerne,  in 
Switzerland,  and  to  bo  selling  at  a  high  price, 
in  confleqnenco  of  a  malady  which  has  greatly 
thinned  their  numbers.  The  head  of  the  ani- 
mal swells  rapidly,  the  poor  creature  refuses  all 
nourishment,  and  soon  drops  down  dead.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
there  are  43,600  cats  alive  and  kicking  in  Buf- 
falo. The  census  was  taken  by  the  local  editor 
of  the  Commercialy  who  went  home  the  other 
i%ht  at  a  late  hour,  when  the  people  were  in 
bed  and  the  cats  were  out.  In  passing  through 
four  streets  he  counted  399  cats,  and  pre- 
raming  that  this  was  a  fair  average,  and  know- 
ing the  whole  number  of  streets  in  Bufi&Jo,  ho 
readily  came  to  the  conclusion  above  stated.  If 
he  made  the  number  of  cats  400  in  the  streets 
that  he  passed  through,  it  would  have  been  easier 
to  reckon  the  aggregate,  but  he  would  not  tell 
a  he  for  one  cat,  so  it  stands  at  just  899. 

Tip. — Thanks  for  your  recipe  and  patterns. 
Printed  calicoes  should  be  laid  in  cold  salt  and 
irater  (two  handfuls  of  salt  to  the  pail),  and 
left  all  night;  then  wash  in  lukewarm  soft 
Hater,  and  yellow,  not  mottled,  soap;  dry 
<{iiiokly,  and  iron  with  a  cool  iron.  Articles 
inserted  in  the  Magasine  are  paid  for.  Infor- 
mation and  recipes  for  the  "Drawing-Boom" 
in  this  Magazine,  and  the  **  Gonversaeione  **  in 
the  Engl4shtooman*3  Domestic  Magazine^  are 
volunteered  by  subscribers,  and  we  are  not 
uLBwerable  for  the  correctness  of  any  state- 
ment or  recipe. 

An  XJnwilumg  Dbonx. — ^Your  desire  to 
torn  your  ability  to  account  is  worthy  of  all 
praise,  but  we  fear  that  your  chances  of  success 
in  the  direction  you  aim  are  very  small.  Trans- 
lations require  something  more  than  a  mere 
Imowledge  of  the  language  to  be  translated — it 
requires  literary  skill.  The  translations  of  a 
"Writer  unaccustomed  to  the  work  would,  in  oil 
probability,  be  useless  for  publication.  We  can 
offer  yon  no  encouragement  in  this  line. 


L.  E. — ^The  Editor  is  always  pleased  to  re- 
ceive patterns ;  if  inserted,  they  are  paid  for, 
but  he  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
designs.  A  written  description  must  accom- 
pany every  pattern. 

Birdie. — The  song  you  write  about  is  very 
pretty,  and  has  been  pubHshed  some  few  weeks 
by  Messrs.  Cramer  &  Co.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  procure  it  for  you,  on  receipt  of  stamps,  or 
you  can  have  it  itam  the  musical  firm  direct. 
By  mentioning  the  name  of  this  Magazine,  you 
will  receive  it  at  a  lower  rate.  The  title  is, 
"Singing  in  the  Bain,"  but  the  composer  of 
the  music  has  not  printed  all  the  verses.  They 
are  six  in  number,  and  as  the  poem  is  a  charm- 
ing piece  of  verse,  we  give  it  here  in  full. 

Where  the  elm-tree  branches  by  the  rain  are 

stirred. 
Careless  of  the  shower,  swings  a  little  bird ; 
Clouds  may  frown  and  darken,  drops  may  fall 

in  vain; — 
Little  heeds  the  warbler,  singing  in  the  rain ! 

Silence,  soft,  unbroken,  reigneth  everywhere. 
Save  the  rain's  low  heart-throbs  pulsing  on  the 
air, — 
Save  the  song,  which,  pausing,  wins  no  answer- 
ing strain ; — 
Little  cares  the  robin,  singing  in  the  rain ! 

Not  yet  are  the  orchards  rich  with  rosy  snow, 
Nor  vnth  dandelions  are  the  fields  aglow ; 
Yet  almost  my  ftocy  in  his  song's  sweet  flow 
Hears  the  June  leaves  whisper,  and  the  roses 
blow! 

Dimmer  fall  the  shadows,  mistier  grows  the  air ; 
Still  the  thick  clouds  gather,  darkening  here 
and  there: 
From  their  heavy  fringes  pour  the  dropp 

amain; 
Still  the  bird  is  swinging,  singing  in  the  Tain. 

Oh,  thou  hopeful  singer,  whom  my  faith  per- 
ceives 
To  a  dove  transfigured,  bringing  olive-leaves, — 
Olive-leaves  of  promise,  types  of  joy  to  be ; 
How,  in  doubt  and  trial,  learns  my  heart  of 
thee! 

Cheerful  summer  prophet !  listening  to  thy  song 
How  my  fainting  spirit  groweth  glad  and  strong 

Let  the  black  clouds  gather,  let  the  sunahine 
wane, 

If^may  but  join  thee,  singing  in  the  rain. 
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Elba. — Our  Chmtmai  Annnali. — ^We  shall 
be  bappj  to  receire  anj  HSS.  jou.  maj  ohooce 
to  snbmit,  under  oor  ordinarf  regulations, 
namely,  that  we  cannot  goarantee  their  retom 
in  case  of  their  being  unsuitable. 

Good  Looks. — ^To  what  Beavtt-Spot  in- 
quires, we  give  what  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  a  few 
days  ago,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  is  accounted  bj  some 
as  precise  and  puritanical :  **  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  not  of  the  class  of  those  who  think  it  is 
no  sort  of  matter  how  one  looks  if  one  is  only 
good.  You  may  be  pretty  to  look  at  as  well  as 
good  for  use.  Our  kind  Father  in  heaven  has 
8ct  us  the  example  of  making  all  his  useful  works 
ornamental.  A  peach-tree  might  have  been 
made  to  bear  good  peaches  without  having  any 
ornament  about  it,  in  fact,  peaches  might  have 
l>een  made  just  as  peaches  come  into  market — 
in  rough  bushel-baskets ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
only  see  the  beauty  that  is  lavished  on  a  peach- 
tree  !  There  is  no  flowery  shrub  that  one  can 
get  for  one's  front-door  yard  that  is  more  beau- 
tiful. There  is,  first,  the  beauty  of  its  long,  nar- 
row, green  leaf,  which  grows  with  so  rich  a  luxu- 
riance ;  and  then  the  beauty  of  its  lovely  pink 
blossoms,  and  after 'that  the  charming  velvet 
peach,  coloured  so  beautifully  with  a  rosy  bloom 
on  one  side.  And  so,  in  the  same  manner,  apple 
and  pear-trees  are,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
covered  with  the  most  delicate  and  delicious 
flowers.  Now,  as  not  more  than  one  in  a  dosen 
of  all  these  thousands  of  blossoms  ever  sets  for 
fruit,  it  is  plain  that  our  good  Father  meant 
them  for  ornament  alone.  And  so  the  impulse 
which  makes  men  and  women  wish  to  ornament 
themselves  and  the  houses  they  live  in,  and  to 
wear  delicate  and  beautiful  clothing,  is  quite  in 
agreement  with  the  will  of  our  Great  Creator, 
who  has  made  evexything  beautiful  in  its  season. 
It  is  not  wrong  for  you,  my  girl,  who  reads  this, 
to  wish  to  look  pretfy,  any  more  than  it  is  wrong 
to  wish  to  be  good;  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  true 
that  it  is  of  no  importance  how  you  look  if  you 
are  only  good.  It  is  true,  though,  that  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  really  beautiful  to  be  good  than  to 
have  a  pretfy  face  or  be  well  dressed.  Think 
this  over  by  yourself,  and  see  if  you  do  not  find 
it  so.  You  have  two  schoolmates,  one  of  whom 
i  8  very  pretty  and  wears  the  prettiest  of  clothes, 
and  the  other  of  whom  is  plain  and  wears  plain 
clothes.  At  first  you  like  the  pntly  one  best. 
But  if  she  is  ill-tampered  and  ckobs,  if  she  frowns 
and  scolds  and  ii  disobliging,  by  and  bye  sh« 


really  begins  to  look  homdy  to  you.  And  if 
your  plain  friend  is  always  Iwi^t  and  cheerfol, 
good-tempered  and  ready  to  oblige  yoo,  yon 
begin  to  think  her  quite  pretty;  shekx^prettj 
to  yon  because  you  love  her.  Kowthegmt 
trouble  about  girls  and  women  is,  not  that  tliej 
think  too  much  of  outside  beauty,  but  thtt  thty 
do  not  think  enough  of  inside  beauty.  If  jco 
think  of  nothing  but  how  to  dress  yomsetf ,  if 
your  whole  mind  is  taken  up  with  thougkU 
about  your  clothes,  you  would  be  on  the  way  to 
lose  your  best  beauty,  and  the  most  lasting  ooe 
— a  sweet  and  unselfish  disposition.  So  there 
is  not  the  least  harm,  also,  in  loving  to  be 
adorned,  especially  if  you  prefer  the  admirstion 
of  your  own  dear,  true  friends,  to  thai  of 
strangers.  There  are  some  young  girls  who  do 
not  oaie  how  they  look  at  home,  who  do  not 
care  that  their  fathers  and  mothers  and 
brothers  should  see  them  with  tumbled  ud 
torn  dresses,  and  rough  hair,  while  thej  win 
spend  hours  and  hours  in  getting  ready  to  shiie 
at  some  parfy  or  ball.  But  the  real,  lasting 
delight  is  to  have  your  mother  pleased,  joor 
father  happy,  and  to  see  that  your  brothers  vo 
proud  of  you." 

TO  MY  WIFE. 

Ah,  wifey  dear,  we're  growing  old, 

And  crosser  perhaps, — ^for  oertain,  latter; 

Yet,  dear !  our  love's  not  growing  cold. 

And,  granted  that,  why,  then,  what  matter? 

What,  if  we're  getting  old  and  stout  t 

What,  if  I  sometimes  get  the  gout  ? 

'Twas  long  ago  I  courted  you ; 

But  still  is  strong  as  e'er  that  tether; 
Our  love,  dear,  now  is  nothing  new ; 

We've  dimb'd  the  hiU  of  life  together 
Full  forty  years ;  and  near  the  crest 
We  now  can  sit  us  down  to  rest. 

How  pleasant  is  the  prospect  now 

That  lies  behind  us  in  the  distance ! 

Methinks  we've  had  of  joys  enow 
To  ever  gladden  our  existence. 

To  think  of  pleasures  that  are  past 

Wim  gladness  on  our  future  oast 

M.  I.  BosiKTHAL  has  our  best  thanks.  The 
opinion  ekpressed  with  regard  to  our  Touxo 
£KOLi8Hiro)fAN  is,  WO  are  very  ^ad  to  Mf, 
fully  endorsed  by  a  very  liurge  number  of  sob- 
scribers. 
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A    PRIZE    MARRIAGE. 


CHAPTER  m. 


IN  one  thing,  at  least,  Uncle  Martin  was  mistaken.  Carry  Lintott  had  no  intention 
of  marrying  without  her  mother's  consent,  and  to  gain  that  was  now  her  great 
task.  Nor  was  Mr.  Rubelstein  so  utterly  a  friendless  alien  as  at  the  first  shock  of 
<lisappointment  the  Lintott  family  had  been  disposed  to  believe.  He  had  no  relatives  in 
England,  but  he  had  many  friends.  When  Carry's  first  burst  of  tears  were  shed  upon 
her  mother's  bosom,  she  had  many  things  to  tell  which  helped  to  soften  the  hard,  harsh 
tmlh.  And  very  soon  Mr.  Rubelstein  came  to  visit  them.  To  be  sure,  there  was  some- 
tluag  saddening— almost  disheartening — in  the  manner  of  his  coming.  The  Lintotts 
were  all  on  the  qui  vive,  not  openly,  but  secretly;  Laura,  and  Martha — who  was  at 
nome  on  a  visit — peering  through  the  window-curtains  to  catch  a  first  glimpse  of  the 
stranger.  And  to  see  liim,  as  he  approached  the  house,  partly  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
^  elder  friend,  with  his  head  erect,  and  his  spiritless  eyes  turned  up  towards  the 
light  they  could  never  hope  to  see,  was  almost  an  affliction  in  itself.  The  two  sisters 
?ould  not  but  pity  him,  but  sisterly  and  afiectionate  as  they  were,  how  much  more  they 
Pitied  "  poor  Carry  ! "  It  could  scarcely  be  called  selfishness  in  them,  if  they  secretly 
congratulated  themselves  upon  their  own  better  choice. 

But  Mr.  Rubelstein  was  a  difibrent  man  when  seated  in  the  room,  and  the  embarrass- 
jnents  of  introduction  were  over.  He  was  then  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  was  so  quick 
in  his  discrimination  of  sounds,  that  he  turned  to  every  speaker  in  succession,  and 
'^dentiy  knew  by  the  tone  of  the  voice  every  individual  present,  before  he  had  been 
^"^  an  hour  their  guest.  Then,  although  a  Grerman  by  birth,  he  had  lived  in  England 
nx>ni  his  boyhood,  and  spoke  English,  with  a  foreign  accent  it  is  true,  but  with  perfect 
fluency.  Moreover,  his  very  deprivation  of  sight  seemed  to  remove  numberless  causes 
^i  difficulty  out  of  liis  way,  and  allow  him  to  speak  with  a  freedom  and  an  absence 
^f  restraint  which  none  but  a  blind  man  could  have  attained  to  in  so  short  a 
^e.  His  eyes  were  open,  and  for  an  instant  one  might  suppose  that  they  flashed  with 
w|e  inteUigence  of  his  speech,  but  the  next  moment  it  would  be  evident  that  they  were 
»nthout  fire  or  expression,  and  did  not,  even  in  their  motions,  respond  to  the  words  upon 
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Kis  tongue.  Still,  Mr.  Rubelstein  made  a  decidedly  favonrablo  impression  npon  tlie 
Lintott  family.  He  had  a  handsome,  expressive  face,  with  a  profusion  of  light,  curling 
liair;  and,  although  he  had  little  animation  in  his  movements,  he  was  not  awkward, 
and  so  far  as  his  sightless  condition  would  admit  of  their  exhibition,  had  decidedly  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  In  short,  he  was  quick,  fluent,  and  inteUectoal ;  was  pre- 
]>osscHsing  in  manners  and  appearance;  and  if  these  were  the  only  qualificatioiij 
rt'ciuisite  or  desirable  in  a  son  or  a  brother-in-law,  no  visitor  could  have  been  more 
welcome ;  but — ah,  that  "  but !  **  In  that  httle  word  were  crowded  a  host  of  condem- 
nations, any  one  of  which  threatened  destruction  to  the  hopes  of  the  suitor— Mr. 
Kulielstein  was  a  foreigner;  he  was  a  man  without  realized  resources;  his  professioii 
Avas  a  precarious,  and  sometimes  an  ill-rewarded  one ;  and  he  was  blind !  The  last 
disability  was  more  crushing  than  all  the  preceding  ones  put  together,  and  it  was  tbe 
one  of  them  all  for  which  there  was  no  remedy.    Altogether  it  was  a  hapless  case. 

But  Carry^s  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken.  She  had  set  her  faith,  her  hope,  Ler 
whole  heart  upon  this  union,  and  was  not  to  be  coaxed,  or  entreated,  or  threatened  oat 
of  her  design.  She  coaxed  and  pleaded  in  her  turn,  and  supported  her  wish  with  suei 
arguments  as  were  deeply  ingenious,  if  not  profoundly  wise.  She  was  never  anjtliiii^ 
but  patient  and  humble  under  the  flood  of  advice,  and  almost  reproach,  which  poured 
upon  her  from  her  mother's  and  her  sisters'  lips,  but  it  did  not  turn  her  frwn  her 
I)urpo8e  by  one  hair's  breadth.  Nor  was  Rubelstein,  on  his  part,  at  all  wanting  in  tk 
energy  and  dignity  demanded  by  the  occasion.  He  was  no  ignoble  suitor.  He  did  not 
sittempt  to  underrate  the  difficulty  of  his  position ;  he  did  not  deny  his  comparatiTe 
poverty ;  but  he  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  his  probity,  his  recognized  talents,  and  bU 
known  steadiness  of  character. 

'•  What  am  I  to  do,  George  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Lintott,  in  her  extremity,  appealing  to  he- 
brother. 

**  You  must  let  them  have  their  own  way,"  answered  Uncle  Martin,  balancing  him- 
Kolf  before  the  fire,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back.  "There's  no  help  for  it,  Maiy; 
L!id  we  must  hope  for  the  best." 

*'  Perhaps  their  children  will  be  bom  blind  !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Lintott. 

*•  Like  puppies,"  thought  Uncle  Martin,  but  he  did  not  say  so.  What  he  did  say  wat. 
"  They  are  more  Hkely  to  be  bom  with  good  eyes  in  their  heads,  like  Cany's;  and 
my  advice  is,  let  them  be  happy  in  their  own  way ;  they  won't  be  happy  in  any  other." 

And  so  it  was.  Mrs.  Lintott  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  Karl  Rubelstan  and 
(Jaroline  Lintott  were  united  in  holy  wedlock.  It  was  a  very  quiet  marriage.  Nobaij 
but  the  parties  chiefly  concerned  were  very  proud,  or  very  happy,  in  it ;  but  the  solemn. 
1  beautiful  ceremony  acquired  additional  force  and  character  from  the  position  of  the 
bride,  and  the  calamity  which  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  bridegroom.  A  simple,  nn£s- 
suming,  fervent  pair  were  they,  nevertheless,  armed  and  comforted  with  the  full  reliance 
on  the  power  and  beneficence  of  that  God  whose  help  they  sought  in  their  piajers. 
And  so  they  set  out  together  on  their  fresh  journey  in  life. 

Very  different  were  the  nuptials  of  Laura,  and  Mr.  Lunge,  the  banker's  son.  Here, 
now,  was  an  union  full  of  rich  promise,  and  upon  which  all  parties  might  congratnlate 
themselves.  Here  was  no  foreign  element,  no  natural  defect,  no  poverty,  to  mar  tk 
future  of  the  happy  pair.  The  bridegroom  might  be  said  to  have  condescended  i 
little  in  manying  a  girl  with  a  dowry  next  to  nothing ;  but  then  that  was  a  chance 
which  happened  eveiy  day,  and  npght  be  supposed  to  be  compensated  for  by  the  manj 
shining  virtues  and  the  beauty  of  the  bride ;  but,  for  the  bride  herself,  she  w»» 
lifted  into  a  sphere  of  prosperity  to  which  she  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  rea'jk- 
Their  marriage  was  a  show.  Carriage-wheels  rumbled,  and  horses,  proud  in  then- 
white  favours',  rang  their  iron  hoofs  on  the  stones  before  the  house  on  that  evcntfiu 
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morning.  Servants  in  liyeiy,  with  ontrageous  bonqnets,  loimgcd  on  the  steps,  and 
hung  about  ihe  iron  railings  by  the  door.  Bridesmaids,  half  a  dozen  at  least,  in 
white,  and  silver,  and  gold,  with  impossible  flowers  glittering  in  their  hair,  fluttered 
about  the  bride ;  and  there  was  gorgeous  company,  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  with  no  end 
of  health-drinking  in  rich  wines,  and  an  open  carriage,  with  blue  and  wiiite-ooated 
postillions,  to  carry  the  happy  pair  on  their  wedding  tour.  That  was  a  prize  marriage^ 
if  you  like.    The  hf^piest  day  in  two  lives,  and  only  £Ekr,  far  too  short. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Sampson  and  Martha  Lintott  was  a  veiy  slow  business.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  it  came  about,  for  Mr.  Sampson  could  not  make  up  his  mind, 
and  e^en  at  last  required  to  be  dragged,  or  pushed,  or  somehow  stimulated  into  the 
e:q)re68ion  of  the  unutterable  bliss  with  which  he  would  lead  Miss  Lintott  to  the  altar. 
And  that  bliss  awaited  him, — indeed  it  had  waited  for  him  a  very  long  time, — and 
when  it  came  was  a  very  dull  and  rather  shabby  afiiair.  Altogether  it  took  nearly  two 
years,  from  the  time  that  Uncle  Martin  oflered  his  prize  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  most 
successful  marriage,  to  the  day  when  Mr.  Sampson  handed  his  affianced  into  a  hackney 
cab,  which  was  to  take  him  to  the  railway  station,  and  thence,  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  into  the  country,  to  his  father's  house  in  Hertfordshire. 

The  Lintott  fauuly  was  scattered.  That  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  marriage  of 
the  three  sisters ;  but  it  was  no  reason  why  they  should  be  estranged.  Yet  this  was 
the  case,  more  or  less,  with  all  three,  but  most  with  one,  and  that  one  was  Carry.  In 
fact,  Carry  had  never  been  forgiven  for  manying  the  poor,  blind,  German  teacher.  It 
was,  in  a  manner,  a  disgrace  to  the  family.  Carry  herself  was  as  dutiful  and  affectionate 
as  ever,  and  Rubelstein  warmly  seconded  her  every  thought  and  word.  But  they  were 
not  cordially  received  by  their  relatives,  excepting,  perhaps,  poor  Mrs,  Lintott  herself, 
who  again  was  held  back  by  the  dread  of  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lunge,  who  from  the  first 
had  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  "  foreign  jabbler  in  languages." 

The  fiict  was,  that  the  Rubelsteins  were  feared  because  it  was  supposed  they  were  in 
^"fant  of  help.  It  was  known  they  were  poor,  and  it  was  suspected  that  too  much 
encouragement  might  incite  them  to  become  beggars.  Carry  had  drawn  out  her  little 
money  on  her  marriage,  and  for  aught  her  friends  knew,  it  might  be  all  spent  long  ago ; 
and  what  could  they  earn  by  teaching?  So  the  Rubelsteins  were  people  to  Ik* 
avoided. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

'*  I  SHOTJLDji'x  wonder,'*  soliloquized  Uncle  Martin  in  his  bachelor's  chambers,  "if  I 
♦lon't  have  to  keep  the  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket.    I  don't  see  the  winner.^ 

This  was  nearly  twelve  months  after  the  last  marriage, — that  of  Martha. 

**  As  for  Carry,"  continued  the  good  man,  "  I  never  hear  anything  of  her,  and  I 
appose  she's  a  gone  goose.  Then  there's  Martha ;  she  and  her  husband — that  walking* 
*^k,  Hr.  Sampson — opened  a  school  at  Hertford,  and  made  a  regular  smash  of  it;  and 
*^ow  Sampson  and  his  wife  have  gone  back  to  the  father — ^them  sort  of  people  always 
Ko  hack  to  the  father — to  play  humble  usher  in  the  old  man's  school.  And  now  comes 
Mr.  Lunge — look,  what  he  wants  P  " 

Uncle  Martin  held  an  open  letter  in  one  hand,  and  as  this  query  suggested  itsrif  tc» 
his  mind,  he  smote  it  vincHctively  with  the  back  of  the  other. 

**  Wants  to  borrow  fifty  pounds  of  me,  does  he  P  Like  his  impudence !  Let  him  go 
^  the  bank  for  it,  and  see  what  they'll  say  to  him.  I  can  tell  him  what  they^d  say  to 
°>>n*  They'd  let  him  know  he  was  eai  extravagant  fellow,  and  that  they'd  cut  his 
^^'^t  short  altogether.    That's  what  they'd  say  to  him." 

'^^  was  Unde  Martin's  honest  opinion,  and  it  was  as  near  the  truth  as  it  could  well 
^>   Young  Lunge  tra«  an  extravagant  fellow,  and  like  most  men  of  the  same  dassk 
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got  very  little  for  his  money  after  alL  Then,  if  Mr.  Lnnge  was  a  banker's  son,  he  was 
not  the  bank ;  and  he  might  as  well  have  been  one  of  the  humblest  clerks  at  the  desk 
so  £Eir  as  his  control  of  the  bank  property  was  concerned.  If  he  had  been  as  indus- 
trious as  the  said  humble  clerks,  it  would  have  been  some  kind  of  set-off  for  his  other 
great  failing.  But  he  was  idle  as  well  as  extravagant,  and  nothing  but  his  position  as 
son  of  the  banker  saved  him  from  dismissal. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  reckless  expenditure,  that  the  abundance  of  money  upon 
which  it  feeds  never  exists  but  once,  and  that  for  a  very  short  time.  Afterwards,  it  b 
all  scramble  and  subterfuge  to  make  both  ends  meet.  An  extravlkgant  rich  man  is  not 
near  so  well  off  as  a  provident  poor  man,  nor  in  possession  or  enjoyment  of  so  manj 
luxuries.  The  gulf  once  created,  everything  tumbles  into  it,  and  not  all  the  wealth  d 
the  world  would  make  it  fulL 

Mr.  Lunge  stood  upon  the  edge  of  just  such  a  gulf;  and  although  in  receipt  of  mor? 
than  enough  to  gratify  all  reasonable  desires,  he  was  continually  under  pressure  for 
ordinary  necessaries ;  and  pinched  and  driven  into  a  comer  for  a  few  pounds.  And 
thus  it  was  that  he  wrote  to  Uncle  Martin  for  a  loan. 

"  1*11  have  a  look  at  him,  first,"  muttered  Uncle  Martin  to  himself,  as  he  buttoned 
up  his  coat     **  If  he  reaUy  wants  it,  perhaps  1*11  lend  him  fifty  pounds,  but — ** 

Uncle  Martin  left  an  ominous  blank  here  in  lieu  of  finishing  the  sentence,  and  strode 
off  to  his  sister's,  Mrs.  Lintott. 

The  first  face  which  met  his  eye  as  he  entered  the  parlour'  was  that  of  his  niew, 
Martha,  now  Mrs.  Sampson.  She  was  well  in  health,  but  looked  harassed,  thongb 
rosis^ed. 

"  Well,  Martha,'*  cried  Uncle  Martin,  gaily,  **  all  comfortable  at  home  ?  " 

Yes,  all  was  comfortable  at  home,  Martha  said,  with  a  little  sigh ;  only  old  Mr. 
Sampson  was  so  cross  sometimes. 

"  I  should  think  he  was,"  thought  Uncle  Martin. 

It  was  so  hard,  Martha  explained,  to  establish  a  new  business,  and  Mr.  Sampmn 
hadn't  the  nerve.  He  might  have  done  very  well  in  Hertford  if  he  had  kept  on ;  bat  it 
was  so  much  trouble,  and  he  hadn't  the  nerve,  and  so  he  gave  it  up. 

**  The  more  chicken  he,"  thought  Uncle  Martin. 

It  was  a  great  expense,  Martha  went  on  to  say,  but  Mr.  Sampson  had  paid  emj- 
body.  And  now  he  was  conducting,  or  rather  helping  to  conduct,  his  father's  sdwol: 
and  perhaps,  some  day,  when " 

"I  see,"  thought  Uncle  Martin,  "waiting  for  a  dead  man*8  shoes.  May  the  wd 
gentleman  live  long ! " 

Uncle  Martin  took  an  unusual  interest  that  day  in  the  official  and  commercial  ao* 
nouncements  in  the  Times.  He  had  a  copy  of  the  day's  paper  in  his  pocket.  He  began 
'd/t  the  bottom  and  read  upwards,  through  the  Dissolutions  of  Partnerships,  the  Scotch 
Sequestrations,  the  Declarations  of  Dividends,  and  so  came  sHly,  and  by  gentle  degrees, 
to  the  List  of  Bankrupts.  But  it  wasn't  there.  No ;  he  read  the  list  twice  down,  but 
the  name  he  sought  was  not  to  be  found,  and  he  laid  down  the  paper  with  a  grim  sa^^- 

"  I  might  have  expected,"  thought  Uncle  Martin,  **  that  they  wouldn*t  let  it  go  q^ 
so  far  with  Mr.  Lunge." 

Then,  by  way  of  distraction.  Uncle  Martin  got  among  the  general  advertisementi. 
and  presently  cried  '*  Hulloa ! "  in  quite  a  startling  manner,  as  he  came  upon  the  naiof 
of  "  Bubelstein."  It  was  repeated,  not  twice,  nor  thrice,  but,  at  least,  a  doeen  tines- 
a  string  of  advertisements  a  quarter  of  a  column  long,  each  commencing  with  the  naiM 
of  **  Bubelstein;"  and  all  of  them  had  reference  to  music,  some  in  French,  some  io 
German,  some  in  English.    Here  was  **IC^ih€ldtem's  Chante  Heratque;'*  there  "1^ 
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Hdmaih:  Neue  Melodie,  von  Karl  BtibeUtem;''  again,  "Etibchiehi's  TwHi^ld:  A 
Fantasia  for  the  Fiano-forte ;"  and  so  on. 

"  Astonishing  ! "  cried  Uncle  Martin.  **  I  never  heard  of  this  before.  I  mnst  go  and 
see  about  this.*' 

Then  he  showed  the  advertisements  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lintott,  who  understood  it  slu 
little  as  he  did ;  and  both  felt  a  little  ashamed,  for  both  were  conscions  that  they  had 
neglected  and  even  slighted  "  those  poor  Rubelsteins,"  as  they  were  called. 

"I'm  going  to  Laura's/*  said  Uncle  Martin,  "and  I'll  take  Rubelstein  on  my  way 
back." 

He  foxmd  Mr.  Lunge  at  home — ^he  lived  in  a  stylish  villa  at  Bayawater'-confined  to 
his  rcx)m  by  a  sick-headache.  Laura  met  him  in  deeJmbiUe,  looking  very  haggard  and 
iinhappy.  The  house  was  well  furnished,  showily  furnished,  but  was  heavy,  sombre, 
and  untidy.  Mr.  Lunge  was  not  at  home  to  anybody  else,  but  of  course  he  was  at  homo 
to  Uncle  Martin. 

"That's  how  a  fellow  gets  served,"  cried  Mr.  Lunge,  tossing  a  letter  to  his  visitor, 
after  the  usual  salutations.  Uncle  Martin  read  it.  It  was  a  short,  severe  note  from 
Mr.  Lunge,  the  older,  declaring  that,  as  Mr.  Lunge,  the  younger,  could  not  conform  to 
the  rules  of  the  office,  he  had  filled  up  his  place,  and  should  henceforth  allow  him 
(Mr.  Lunge,  the  younger)  only  so  much — a  poor  sum — in  lieu  of  his  usual  salary. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  now,  for  a  poser  P  "  cried  the  exasperated  but  dolorous 
Mr.  Lunge ;  ••  afler  one  has  used  all  one's  energies  in  the  service,  that's  the  reward 
one  gets ! " 

Uncle  Martin  did  not  respond  to  this  pathetic  appeal  in  the  manner  that  was 
expected  of  him ;  and  he  told  a  very  great  story  immediately  afterwards,  when  he 
informed  Mr.  Lunge  that  he  was  extremely  sorry  he  could  not  help  him  with  fifty 
pounds  just  then.  It  was  particularly  unfortunate,  he  said,  that  he  happened  to  \ye 
very  short  of  cash,  or  nothing  would  have  given  him  so  much  pleasure.  And  so  he 
took  his  leave. 

The  Rubelsteins  lived  in  some  obscure  street  in  Chelsea,  so  Uncle  Martin  had  been 
given  to  understand.  He  had  never  been  there,  nor  had  any  of  the  family,  for  it  was 
^derstood  that  the  Rubelsteins  lived  in  lodgings,  and  might  not  be  prepared  to  receive 
company.  Moreover,  as  had  been  said,  the  family  had  no  particular  desire  to  visit  the 
Rnbelsteins.  Uncle  Martin  had  his  misgivings,  and  when  he  came  to  the  small,  dingy 
^use  to  which  he  had  been  directed,  he  felt  more  than  half  inclined  to  turn  back ;  but 
he  could  not  for  very  shame.  What  was  his  relief  when  a  homely,  respectable  woman, 
informed  him,  in  answer  to  his  summons,  that  Mr.  Rubelstein  had  left,  and  now  lived  in 
a  neighbouring  "  Terrace,"  to  which  she  directed  him.  This  was  in  the  main  road,  and 
tne  house  indicated  was  a  small,  bright,  cottage-built  residence,  with  trees  and  a  pretty 
J?^en  in  front.  As  Uncle  Martin  tripped  up  the  stone  footway,  he  heard  the  tones  of 
a  piano,  pealing  in  no  uncertain  melody,  from  the  slightly  open  window.  Nor  did  he 
^^t  long  at  the  door;  for  almost  before  he  could  give  his  usual  authoritative  rap.  Carry 
^tood  ready  to  receive  him.  She  had  seen  him  from  the  window,  and  could  not  wait  for 
^^^l^emony.  Never  was  there  such  a  welcome  from  both  Karl  and  Carry ;  and  not  five 
^'^ntes  had  elapsed  before  Uncle  Martin  sat  in  the  plainly-furnished  but  neatly- 
ordered  parlour,  with  the  chubbiest  of  little  babies  on  his  knees,  whose  bright,  large, 
'^k  eyes  were  a  perfect  wonder. 

"  Not  bom  blind,  then,"  thought  Uncle  Martin,  "  like  the  puppies." 
^^wy  was  quite  in  a  flutter  of  excitement,  and  laughed  and  almost  cried  by  turns, 
^  Rubelstein  himself  was  no  less  demonstrative  in  his  delight.    Then  they  had  such 
8^  news  to  tell  Uncle  Martin.    Karl  had  been  so  success^ ;  he  had  more  teaching 

"^Mi  he  could  well  attend  to,  and  he  had  made  quite  a  hit  in  musical  composition.  Had 
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Uncle  heard  ?  Yes,  Uncle  had  heard,  and  was  as  mnch  pleased  as  he  had  been  snr- 
prised.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  Bubelstein,  sitting  qnite  upright  in  his  chair,  with  his 
hands  spread  along  his  knees,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes,  lostreless  as  they  were, 
turned  towards  the  light,  and  his  handsome  face  lighted  up  with  unaUojed  pleasure. 

"Tm  delighted,"  cried  Uncle  Martin,  dancing  the  diubby  baby  on  his  knee,  "to 
see  you  so  comfortable." 

Rnbelstein  laughed  aloud. 

"  Comfortable ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  should  think  so — why  not  ?  " 

**  Oh,  uncle,"  was  Carry's  tearful  response,  "  we  are  happy  ! " 

It  came  out,  upon  explanation,  that  the  successful  musical  compositions  were  jomt 
productions.  Rubelstein,  although  gifted  with  rare  perceptions  of  melody,  was  onhf  an 
ordinary  player ;  but,  stimulated  by  his  love  for  his  wife,  and  his  sense  of  duty,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  cultivate  his  natural  ability  for  music  in  his  leisure  hours,  with  tberiev 
of  making  it  jrield  profitable  employment  in  the  future.  In  this  efR^rt  Cany  had 
assisted  him  by  her  own  musical  acquirements,  and  encouraged  him  by  her  sympaihT 
and  praise.  His  task-work  soon  yielded  fruit;  he  overflowed  with  melody ;  and  Carrr. 
who  could  write  down  music  by  ear  with  perfect  ease,  became  without  difficulty  E^ 
musical  amanuensis ;   and  together  they  had  succeeded. 

"And  now,  Karl's  pieces,"  cried  Carry,  having  concluded  this  little  explanation. 
**  make  a  little  income  in  themselves." 

"  Why,  Carry,"  said  Uncle  Martin,  laughing  heartily  at  the  idea,  "  you'll  be  gcttinz 
Huite  rich." 

"That  we  shall,"  answered  Carry,  seriously,  although  she  laughed  too;  "  and  as  it  is 
we  want  for  nothing." 

Uncle  Martin's  eyes  twinkled  with  unusual  light,  and  then  he  suddenly  relapsed  into 
j^vity. 

"  Ah ! "  he  said,  possibly  with  a  reflective  glance  at  two  other  homes  he  had  visited 
tliat  day,  "  it  all  depends  upon  whether  one  has  the  resolution  to  succeed.  Once  get 
that  into  one's  head  and  one's  fingers,  and  one  soon  finds  out  the  way." 

Uncle  Martin  stayed  to  tea,  and  went  home  happy.  The  idea  of  the  prize  marriage 
was  constantly  in  his  mind,  but  he  had  never  once  referred  to  it :  he  had  his  reasons. 

"  I'll  invite  them  all  to  dinner,"  said  Uncle  Martin,  as  he  strode  towards  home.  "an>i 
make  the  award  publicly.  The  Rubelsteins  have  won  it,  there's  not  a  doubt  about  it. 
The  other  two  will  be  vexed,  of  course ;  but  I  can't  help  that.  They'll  get  a  gooJ 
ilinner,  at  any  rate." 

He  carried  out  his  plan  to  the  letter,  and  presented  his  prize  with  the  dessert  Hf 
made  a  neat  httle  speech,  too,  but  it  did  not  tell  all  he  thought :  only  just  a  sort  of  fiwt 
reason. 

**  For,"  Uncle  Martin  explained,  "  I  would  not,  as  a  rule,  recommend  young  women 
to  marry  blind  husbands ;  even  that  is  better,  of  course,  than  if  husband  and  wife  wen^ 
both  blind,  for  then,  *  shall  they  not  fall  into  the  ditch  P '  whereas,  supposing  the  first 
case,  it  is  only  hke  being  blind  of  one  eye.  But  this  I  do  say :  our  dear  friends,  Carrr 
and  Karl,  notwithstanding  a  certain  obscurity  of  vision,  have  managed  to  see  their  war 
liefore  them  exceedingly  welL" 

It  certainly  was  a  strange  pass  to  come  to,  that  the  rich  banker's  son  should  borrow 
money  of  the  poor,  despised  foreign  teacher ;  and  that  the  reserved  Mr.  Sampson  shonJ'J 
so  £»r  find  "  nerve  "  as  to  become  a  debtor  in  the  same  quarter.  But  so  it  was;  and 
in  the  end.  Uncle  Martin's  marriage-prize  of  a  hundred  pounds  became  ahout  eqnallr 
divided  between  the  three  families.  And  Karl  and  Carry  cared  not,  "  but  went  oa 
their  way  rejoicing." 


LINES  PROM  EASTERN  POETS. 

THE  WORST  PASSION. 

All  other  passioiiB  you  may  yoke  in  steel. 
But  not  the  dropping  eye  of  cnry  heal. 

TWO  TiXISMAXS. 

Two  words  unveil  the  peace  of  heaven  and  earth,  I  know : 
Affection  to  the  friend,  politeness  to  the  foe. 

SELP-SUPFICING  WORTH.       * 

Will  sparkling  diamonds,  in  the  sunshine  raise(h 
Grow  dark  and  worthless  if  they  be  not  praised  ? 

HEROIC  EXAMPLES. 

For  right  or  freedom  when  man  strives  or  bleeds 

The  seed  is  sown  for  truest  lords  and  earls ; 
Then  love  and  glory  be  to  those  whose  deeds 

Have  set  the  bracelet  of  the  world  with  pearls. 

THE  BRIGHT-HOOFED  CHARGER. 

The  new  moon  is  a  horse-shoe  of  gold,  wrought  by  God, 
And  therewith  shall  the  steed  of  Abdallah  be  shod. 

THE   DOUBLE-FLAVOURED  APPLE. 

In  Shiraz  grows  a  tree  within  the  Sultan's  bower, 
Which  bears  an  apple,  one-half  sweet  and  one-half  sour. 
Ah !  such  an  apple  is  the  world.    How  sweet  it  tastes 
In  joy :  how  sour  when  turning  round  to  grief  it  ha.stcs. 

NATURE  AND  THE  MYSTIC. 

Transfusing  Allah's  beauties,  how  shall  I  compare  ? 
The  Day  is  his  sweet  face;  the  Night  his  streaming  hair. 

THE   SAFE  SECRET. 

A  proverb  says,  that  what  to  more  than  two  is  known 
Has  ceased  to  be  a  mystery,  and  public  grown. 
The  proverb's  sense  is  this :  those  two  are  but  thy  lips ; 
A  secret  is  quite  free  when  once  through  them  it  slips. 

iiiagixation's  power. 
^Vhere  but  a  single  ray  of  Mahmoud's  genius  strikes  and  stops, 
The  common  granite  crumbles  into  rubies,  like  pure  drops. 

A  FORMER  LIFE.     {From  Knltdasa.) 
The  king,  Dushyanta,  torn  from  fair  Sakuntala  by  fate, 
In  tender  mood,  all  silent  musing,  in  his  garden  sate. 
Upon  his  meditations  unexplained  emotions  stole, 
And  with  the  most  unutterable  longings  filled  his  soul : 
Then  looking  in  the  soft  and  vasty  blue  above  him  domed, 
And  seeking  for  the  source  of  the  strange  madness  which  he  feels, 
He  sighs,  "Perchance  it  is  the  vague  remembrance  o'er  me  steals 
Of  dearest  friends  with  whom  in  other  lives  and  spheres  I  roamed." 


itbe    j'asbioiiB. 


205,  2?G.  The  Mf.iuidie  Jacket.— This  jacliot  ia  maJe  of  black  gnm-grtia  a&. 
and  omanient<?d  with  i  n  elegant  pattern  in  revi  sillt  braid-work,  mixed  with  nn- 
hroiilery  in  fine  blatk  chenille  and  jet  b>iidf.    The  jacket  it  fasUned  round  tlit 


■e  given  in  tie  jattem  alieet  accompanjing  tJiii 
number. 


@Dbe   ^asbions. 


neck  witli  a,  silt  corJ  and  taasela,  and  eigei  rou^id  tlic  bott  m  with  a  fringe  formeil 
of  tassels  of  red  and  Vack  silk,  A  siiuilar  fringe  is  placed  round  the  bottom  of 
the  sleeve. 


206.  The  Medjidie  Jacket  (fhost),  | 

FoH-aized  lattems  of  wh:cli  are  given  in  the  pattern  B'ie:t  accompan3-ing  tliis  i 

nainber.  : 
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nil.  HOUSEHOLD  GOOD. 

*'  She  was  a  woman 

Whose  heart  wa8  in  her  house." — Wordsworth. 

"  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  Woman  than  to  study  household  good." — Milton. 

TirY  DEAR  GRAND-CHILD— I  saw  a  print  the  other  daj  caUed  "My  First 
i\x  I'^dding. "  It  showed  me  a  girl  of  some  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  busy  as  a  bee,  and 
looking  about  as  grave  as  a  Lord  Chancellor ;  she  was  making  a  pudding,  learning 
how  to  furnish  forth  the  table,  and  the  little  woman  was  evidently  taking  great  interest 
-and  delight  in  her  work.  Ah !  thought  I,  she  will  be  a  good  housewife — cook,  and  make, 
and  mend,  and  dam,  and,  as  the  old  rhyme  has  it,  "  what  she  don't  know  she'll  be 
willing  to  lam."  That's  the  way  a  girl  should  be  trained.  I  would  not  myself  volunteer 
any  suggestion  as  to  how  a  young  princess  should  be  educated ;  Mrs.  Hannah  More 
has  done  so,  and  doubtless  her  work  is  well  done.  Now-a-days,  let  us  be  thankful  to 
say,  the  Queen  and  mother  who  occupies  the  throne — and  Grod  save  the  Queen  to  ns 
for  many  a  long  year — requires  no  help  in  this  matter,  but  in  the  home  life  at 
Windsor,  Osborne  and  Balmoral,  has  set  English  matrons  an  example  of  what  shonW 
be  a  daughter's  training.  Yes;  her  most  gracious  Majesty  has  brought  up  her 
daughters  as  a  domestic  Englishwoman  should,  and  our  young  Englishwomen  mat 
safely  look  at  the  royal  princesses  as  good  examples.  Of  course  there  is  a  difierence 
between  court  Hfe  and  common  life,  and  you^  my  dear  child,  are  not  expecting  to  wear 
a  crown,  and  are  not  called  upon  to  hold  drawing-rooms.  Well,  you  are  saved  much 
anxiety,  trouble,  ay,  and  temptation,  by  your  private  station ;  but  endeavour  to  adorn 
that  private  station  with  the  graceful  deportment  and  studious  attention  to  duty  which 
those  who  are  accounted  truly  princely  observe  in  a  grander  sphere.  So  many  people 
fancy  they  can  do  great  things  when  they  neglect  to  do  little  things,  are  so  confident 
of  success  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  and  so  careless  about  the  improvement  of  the 
opportunities  they  have,  that  the  first  test  I  should  like  to  put  anybody  to  would  he  the 
discharge  of  some  very  homely,  plain  duty.  It  was  the  rule  of  one  of  our  Wesfe^n^i 
clubs,  I  have  heard  say,  to  put  this  question  to  their  chef-de-cuisine  on  his  introduction 
tooffice:  "  Can  you  boil  a  potato  P  "  Ifhecould,  "Well;"  if  not,  not  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mysteries  of  made-dishes  would  secure  him  the  place.  An  aspiring  actor, 
who  wanted  to  play  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  was  majestically  rebuked  by  the  manager  to 
whom  he  applied,  "  Sir,  you  are  no  actor ;  I  once  entrusted  you  with  a  banner,  and 
you  carried  it  wrong  side  before ! "  These  small  matters  make  up  what  people  some- 
times call  their  "  destiny ; "  and,  therefore,  the  proper  plan  is  to  study  trifles,  or  what 
seem  to  be  trifles  to  trifling  people.  There  now,  I  am  getting,  perhaps,  by  rather  a 
circuitous  course  into  the  gist  of  the  matter. 

By  and  by,  dear  child,  not  yet  awhile,  but  some  day,  Mr.  Eight  will  come  a-wooing. 
and  you  will  love  him  very  much  indeed,  and  your  cheek  will  rival  roses  in  his  presence. 
You  will  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say,  some  quiet  time,  and  breathe  out  an  answer  that 
will  make  him  the  happiest  of  men.    Then  will  come  all  the  busy  whirl  of  preparation, 
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all  the  taning  up  for  the  wedding-march,  then  white  gloyes  and  rosettes,  and  a  great 
chnroh,  and  orange  bloBsoms,  all  tremnlons  with  the  excitement  of  the  wearer  as  a  little 
golden  circle  is  slipped  oyer  yonr  dainty  finger.  Blessings  on  you,  "  my  bonnie,  bonnio 
Inide,*'  and  may  I  be  there  to  see  yon.  Now  after  all  this  is  oyer,  after  the  honeymoon 
has  fined  her  horn,  yon  will  haye  to  make  the  man  yon  haye  made  so  happy  comfort- 
Me  ;  and  **  there's  the  rab."  Do  yon  know  how  P  Haye  yon  studied  household  good 
80  cloaelj  aa  to  be  able  to  manage  yonr  house,  your  seryants,  and  get  things  to  work 
together  as  harmoniously  as  two  thousand  yoioes  and  no  end  of  fiddlers  answer  to  the 
baton  of  M.  GostaP 

Whether  jou  haye  Httle  or  much,  you  must  learn  to  man^;e  it  well.  It  may  seem 
easier  to  deal  with  £20,000  a-year  rather  than  with  £300,  but  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied 
Ihat  yon  would  find  it  so.  The  probabiHty  is  that  you  will  not  try  the  greater ;  that 
economy  will  be  really  as  necessary  as  it  is  always  proper.  My  adyice  then  is,  that  you 
should  practice  housekeeping  now,  and  ayail  yourself  of  eyery  opportunity  of  making 
yourself  practically  acquainted  with  how  things  ought  to  be  done.  Home  comfort  is 
quite  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  many  wiyes,  I  am  sorry  to  know,  spoil  their  own  happi- 
ness and  their  husband's  by  inattention  to  household  matters.  The  good  man  of  the 
bouse  returns  after  a  weary  day  to  an  ill-dressed  dinner,  seryed  up  with  negligence, 
2md  partaken  of  under  the  gloomy  influence  of  sour  looks  and  sharp  answers,  which 
finally  break  out  into  a  long  string  of  complaints,  and  perhaps  a  cataract  of  tears. 
Well  enough  do  I  know  that  the  men  are  surly  enough  sometimes,  and  that  they  yent 
the  ill-humour  bred  in  the  city  on  innocent  folk  at  home.  There  are  John  Grumleys 
of  all  grades,  who  think  there  are  no  anxieties,  or  yexations  or  troubles  so  great  as 
"hoeing  'taturs,"  or  whateyer  their  occupation  may  be;  who  will  haye  it  that  the 
women  haye  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  to  yentilate  their  finery  and  feed  themselyes 
with  mutton  and  rice-pudding  at  the  nursery  dinner.  Still,  I  would  say,  the  best  way 
to  make  these  cross  ones  good-humoured  is  to  haye  eyerything  in  order :  nothing  softens 
a  man  so  much  as  a  pleasant  reception  and  a  good  dinner. 

Some  women  there  are  who  can  do  nothing,  who  seem  to  haye  been  bom  with  two 
left  hands.     They  are  the  most  dependent  creatures  imaginable,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  the  most  exacting  and  dissatisfied.    They  cannot  alter  or  re-make  up  a  dress,  they 
cannot  maJce  a  pie  or  a  pudding,  they  do  not  seem  to  know  whether  the  table  furniture 
is  arranged  correctly  or  incorrectly ;   if  aujrthing  goes  wrong  they  are  in  a  flutter  of 
excitement,  but  helpless ;  they  seem  to  imagine  that  everything  ought  to  go  on  smoothly 
without  any  eflfort  on  their  part.    I  have  a  case  in  point,  I  may  call  the  subject  of  it 
Mrs.  Fretfol.    Her  husband  is  in  a  good  position,  a  medical  man,  making  an  income  of 
ten  or  twelve  hundred  a-year,  but  there  is  constant  trouble  in  his  house,  and  he  is 
^^anapered  with  difficulties.    Mrs.  F.  attempts  to  do  as  others  do  with  twice  her  means, 
i«gards  herself  as  injured  if  another  woman  has  a  better  bonnet  or  can  afibrd  more 
expensive  jewellery.     She  knows  how  to  do  nothing,  and  is  consequently  unreasonable 
iu  her  complaints  both  with  cook  and  housemaid ;  she  will  take  fits  of  meddling  which 
keep  the  kitchen  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebelHon,  and  "  warnings  "  are  given  and  taken 
pretty  freely.     She  rises  late  and  at  uncertain  hours,  because  her  head  won't  bear  "  the 
bother ; "  in  fact,  she  lives  just  as  though  she  had  no  responsibility  whatever,  and  that 
personal  exertion  and  self-denial  were  only  intended  for  other  people.    The  secret  of 
^^.  P.'s  utter  failure  as  wife,  mother,  and  mistress,  is  that  she  was  never  taught  self- 
control,  never  permitted  to  engage  in  any  household  occupation,  and  that  her  education 
for  all  practical  purposes  had  been  entirely  neglected.     She  can  i;»arble  like  a  bird,  and 
looks—when  her  brows  are  unknit — as  pretty  and  bufom  as  one  of  Rubens'  beauties, 
but  a  picture  and  a  warbling  bird  are  poor  apologies  for  a  bad  dinner. 
3fc.  Primrose,  on  the  contrary,  is  just  my  pattern  idea  of  what  a  homeJif  '«^oman 
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HhoulJ  be.  She  has  a  wonderful  way  of  winning  everybody's  affections,  and  keeping^ 
them  80  that  her  one  maid  does  cheerfully  the  work  of  two,  and  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
she  is  contriving  with  **  missus  '*  how  to  make  a  little  go  a  long  way.  Mis.  P.  is  not  so 
rich  by  two-thirds  as  Mr.  Fretful*  s  wife,  but  she  always  looks  nice,  and  what  adds  to  it, 
has  always  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  good-natured  word,  which  are  quite  as  becoming  as 
jewels.  She  is  an  adept  with  her  needle,  and  can  "  cut  out*'  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  wd) 
as  your  professional  mantua-maker,  so  she  makes  the  children's  dresses  and  her  owb, 
with  the  exception  of  her  best.  You  must  not  imagine  that  she  is  a  '*pnide,"  or  a 
**  bos  bleu,**  or  anything  of  the  sort:  she  attaches  quite  as  mudi  importance  to  the  flow 
of  a  skirt  and  the  set  of  a  jacket  as  a  woman  ought  to  do ;  but  she  is  not  foolish  on  the 
Hubject,  and  hates — here,  I  think,  the  Johnsonian  expression  is  quite  right — ^bates  with 
a  good  ChrUtian  hatred  the  extreme  foppery  of  fashion.  Mrs.  P.  knows  how  to  cook— 
that's  a  great  point.  There  is  no  affectation  about  her ;  she  does  her  best,  and  alwap 
in  a  homely  way.  Do  you  remember  the  comical  story  where  my  fine  lady  has  her 
*'  refreshments  "  at  a  party  from  a  pastry >cook,  and  where  the  unsophisticated  waiter 
[((fuoramtis!']  when  asked  by  her,  "  John,  what  are  these  ?**  responds,  before  company 
[0  del  /]  **  Raspberry,  mum,  a  penny  each ! "  No  fear  of  that  with  Mrs.  P. ;  she  is  a<» 
**  wide-awake  "  [don't  you  use  that  expression]  as  any  one  can  be— keenly  susceptible 
of  the  ridiculous — and  so  she  makes  no  show,  and  never  enters  on  the  dangerous  race 
of  vieing  with  her  neighbours. 

And  how  is  it  that  Mrs.  Primrose  differs  so  widely  from  Mrs.  Fretfrd  ?  Dear  heart ! 
nothing  can  be  easier  to  answer — the  one  was  trained  how  to  regard  household  good, 
and  the  other  was  not.  Mrs.  Primrose  was  well  taught;  her  judicious  mother  taught 
her  that  she  must  literally  and  metaphysically  make  her  own  bed.  It  was  the  rule  of 
the  house  that  some  part  of  domestic  business  should  be  entrusted  to  each  one  of  their 
daughters ;  that  each  one  in  turn,  so  soon  as  they  were  old  enough,  should  be  house- 
keeper,  week  about.  By  this  means  they  learned  how  to  govern  themselves,  the  primary 
step  towards  governing  others.  It  was  a  matter  of  honour  amongst  them  to  do  their 
best — a  matter  of  pleasant  rivalry. 

So  you  see,  my  darling,  from  these  rambling  hints,  so  ill-strung  together  that 4  am 
almost  ashamed  to  send  them  on  to  you,  what  a  proper  thing  it  is  to  be  well  conversed 
,  in  domestic  matters  before  we  enter  on  domestic  life.  We  have  to  deal  in  a  common- 
place way  with  common  life ;  and  there  is  more  philosophy  required  in  understanding 
this  than  in  the  settlement  of  many  an  apparently  graver  question.  We  are  all  apt  to 
get  a  good  deal  too  sentimental  or  too  dignified  [bah !]  to  do  fairly  what  we  have  to  do: 
it  is  positively  uncommon  to  be  conmion.  But  how  much  real  happiness  depends  on 
it !  Just  to  be  simply  what  we  ought  to  be — just  to  do  what  we  have  to  do — never  to 
mind  Mrs.  This,  or  That,  or  T'other — ^but  to  be  our  own  plain  selves,  brings  with  it  & 
lasting  store  of  enjoyment.  A  great  many  people  are  foolish  enough  to  think  that 
happiness  means  wealth.  It  does  not ;  of  course,  as  Mrs.  Micawber  says,  "  it  is  impos- 
sible, even  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  maintain  a  fi«nily  on  28.  9d.  a  fortnight;" 
still,  with  moderate  means,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  be  very  comfortable  and 
happy.  The  great  thing  is  to  know  how  to  spend,  and  how  to  manage,  and  these  s 
careful  daughter  may  surely  learn  from  a  careful  mother  without  "soiling  their 
fingers,"  or  any  disparagement  to  the  dignity  of  either. 

So  no  more  just  now.    Don*t  be  angry  with  me  for  my  plain  statements ;   there  ]s 
reason,  pretty  one,  in  the  roasting  of  eggs,  and  while  you  know  we  are  cautioned  not 
to  teach  our  grandmother,  she  may  be  allowed  to  teach  you,  even  though  she  be  a 
little  garrulous. 

Your  Own  True  GiuysT. 
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IKDIA  has  in  all  ages  been  regarded  with  peculiar  interest,  a  land  of  inscrutable 
mjstery,  and  of  a  magnificence  that  surpasses  Jhe  boldest  flight  of  the  wildest 
imagination.  Its  people  divided  among  themselves  by  the  insuperable  barriers  of 
caste,  its  singular  philosophical  and  fantastic  creeds,  its  wondrous  stores  of  wealth,  bar- 
baric splendour,  and  immense  resources,  early  served  to  make  India  a  focus  of  attrac- 
tion. According  to  old  historians,  Sesostns,  King  of  Egjrpt,  penetrated  to  India;  but 
whatever  conquests  he  made,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  permanent.  Next  came 
Darius,  the  Persian,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  was  successful  enough  to 
derive  from  the  province  of  Hindostan  an  annual  revenue  equal  to  five  thousand  pounds. 
Alexander  the  Great,  over-running  the  Persian  Empire,  carried  his  arms  northward  as 
far  as  Bactria^  and  followed  up  these  successes  by  the  invasion  of  India.  He  had  read 
in  the  ancient  fables  of  Greece  that  Bacchus  and  Hercules  had  attempted  a  similar 
exploit,  and  he  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  gods  or  men.  On  entering  India  the  petty 
princes  of  the  country  made  submission,  declaring  the  invader  to  be  nearly  related  to 
the  gods,  to  recognize  in  him  a  son  of  Jupiter;  but  Alexander  soon  found  that  even  all 
the  thunderbolts  of  his  supposed  sire  would  be  of  small  account  in  subduing  a  country 
doubly  defended  by  nature  and  art.  Every  victory  was  costly,  and  only  led  the  way  to 
further  toil,  until  the  chivalry  of  Macedonia,  at  last  exhausted  by  fatigue,  fell  back, 
and  the  death  of  Alexander  was  speedily  followed  by  the  downfall  of  his  Eastern 
Empire. 

India : — ^the  traditions  of  wealth  and  beauty  surround  the  downfall  of  the  empire. 
About  it  everything  was  related  that  could  excite  the  passions  or  warm  the  iooagina- 
tion.  It  was  a  glorious  dream-land — the  earth  of  gold,  the  trees  bearing  precious  stones, 
the  rivers  of  richest  wines,  the  palaces  of  silver  and  marble,  and  over  all  a  deHcious 
perfume  instead  of  air.  There  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  supine  and  voluptuous  indo- 
lence. All  this  had  its  effect  in  inciting  the  adventurous  with  the  desire  of  subjugating 
a  country  so  wealthy  and  so  prolific,  and  Hindostan  became  the  prey  of  foreign  invaders. 
Mahmoud  of  Ghizni  invaded  India  twelve  different  times.  The  fierce  herds  of  barbarians 
came  down  like  vultures  on  a  battle-field,  and  set  up  the  Patau  empire ;  then  came  that 
^y  Mogul,  Zingis  Khan,  who  left  as  traces  of  his  marchwhole  miles  of  slain,  and 
smoking  ruins ;  next  to  him  came  Tamerlane,  who  pursued  his  triumphant  march  to 
Delhi,  and  gave  that  city  up  to  sack  and  pillage.  The  conquest  of  Timour,  however, 
^^as  not  permanent ;  Sultan  Baber  was  more  fortunate,  for  he  it  was  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Mogul  Empire,  whose  last  representative  so  notoriously  figured  in  the 
Sepoy  rebellion. 

Of  the  quarrels  and  wars  between  the  Mogul  princes  and  the  native  princes  previous 
^  the  creation  of  the  empire  many  curious  and  interesting  traditions  still  remain, 
^^y  of  these  refer  to  a  princess  remarkable  alike  for  beauty,  intelligence,  and  devo- 
tbn.  Her  name  was  Pudmundi.  She,  all  unwillingly,  incited  more  poets  to  sing  her 
praises  and  more  warriors  to  draw  their  swords  than  any  lady  since  the  days  of  Helen. 
One  story  about  her  may  be  introduced  here;  the  time  is  a.d.  1275 — an  age  of  chivalric 
'^i^Qittnce  all  the  world  over. 
Cheetore  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  principality  of  that  name.    It  is  about  sixty- 
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eight  miles  distant  from  Oodipoor,  and  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  sharp  rock.  When 
good  Bishop  Heber  visited  it,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  still  what  woold  he  called  in  England 
a  tolerably  large  market-town,  with  a  good  many  pagodas  and  a  meanly-buflt*  but 
apparently  busy,  bazaar.  Formerly  it  was  celebrated  both  for  its  splendonr  and  riches, 
and  it  still  boasts  many  interesting  relics.  Its  historians  narrate  several  sieges  which 
it  sustained,  and  how  more  than  once— notwithstanding  its  stony  strength-it  was 
stormed,  sacked,  and  its  people  treated  with  remorseless  barbarity. 

A  boy  prince  reigned  over  the  province  of  Cheetore — he  was  a  mere  child,  and 
consequently  the  government  was  entrusted  to  the  stronger  hand  of  his  unde,  Bheemsl 
a  true  man,  with  a  soul  as  far  from  fraud  **  as  earth  from  heaven.'*  Bheemsi  wa^ 
himself  in  the  prime  of  life,  handsome,  accomplished ;  he  had  seen  service,  and  hofe  a 
high  repute  both  for  wisdom  and  valour.  He  was  the  espoused  of  tiie  beantziTiI 
Pudmundi.  She  had  preferred  him  to  all  her  other  suitors ;  his  honest  fiace,  his  manh 
bearing  had  won  her  heart,  and  she  had  made  him  very  happy  in  her  choice — ay,  and 
proud,  for  it  was  not  by  bow  and  spear  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  woman 
who  was  "  the  admiration  of  one  sex  and  the  envy  of  the  other," 

Now  the  Patau  Emperor,  Alla-o-din,  had  heard  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  Pudmundi 
lie  had  proposed  to  make  her  his  own,  and  his  indignation  was  roused  when  he  heard 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  Bheemsi.  His  words  were  fierce  and  hot  against  the  Rajpoot 
prince,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  he  swore  that  he  wonki  be 
avenged.  Nothing  could  pacify  him.  We  may  imagine  him  in  his  goi^geous  cooit 
unhappy,  chafing  under  this  supposed  wrong,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted  by  his  ser- 
vants and  hand-maidens.  A  swarthy  king,  with  snowy  beard,  and  turban  resplendent 
with  jewels ;  his  seat  a  golden  throne,  upon  the  seven  steps  of  which  his  grandees  wait 
in  humble  postures,  with  fans  of  peacock  plumes,  and  cooling  drinks  in  chalices  of  glas? 
and  amber.  The  curtains,  light  in  texture,  but  exquisite  in  design,  shut  out  the  glare 
of  sunshine  from  his  royal  presence,  but  let  it  fall  in  mid-day  splendour  on  a  group  of 
slaves,  so  richly  attired  that  they  seem  to  be  weighed  down  by  gems  and  gold — slaves 
who,  on  silver  trumpets,  on  lutes  and  harps,  with  drums  and  cymbals,  fill  the  air  witi 
music,  while  costly  spices  are  burnt,  and,  like  incense,  flung  before  the  presence  of 
Alla-o-din  as  though  he  were  a  god.  The  women  are  there  in  all  the  beauty  of  all  tir 
earth ;  slaves  from  afar,  perfect  in  symmetry,  captivating  in  their  great  weaHh  of 
charms,  while  eunuchs  in  robes  that  are  all  aglow  with  gold  and  colour  stand  in  pic- 
turesque groups,  with  pages,  small  of  stature  and  black  as  night,  holding  fans  or 
casting  perfume.  There  are  dogs,  and  peacocks,  and  apes,  and  white  clouds  of  mnBHii. 
hand-maidens  waiting  on  the  hand-maidens ;  there  is  ever3rthing  to  gratify  the  senMS, 
but  Alla-o-din  will  not  take  pleasure  in  it.    He  has  set  his  heart  on  Pudmundi 

Quite  unexpectedly,  Bheemsi,  in  the  midst  of  his  happiness,  received  the  news  that 
Alla-o-din  had  declared  war  against  him,  and  was  rapidly  advancing  upon  Cheetore. 
Intelligence  not  being  transmitted  by  electricity  in  those  days,  the  army  of  AlkKniiii 
appeared  very  shortly  after  the  news  of  its  approach,  and,  having  arrived,  settled  cb«^ 
before  the  walls  of  Cheetore.  Bheemsi  was  in  much  anxiety.  He  sought  the  presence 
of  Pudmundi,  and  she  gave  him  all  the  confidence  he  requiied.  Her  look  of  love  fos/^ 
him  vaUant,  her  smile  re-assured  him,  her  detestation  of  the  dark  face  and  the  white 
beard  that  had  wooed  her  and  lost  her  was  convincing ;  so  Bheemsi,  in  an  heroic  speedv 
called  on  the  Eajpoots  to  defend  their  country,  and  to  drive  out  the  invader.  The; 
were  ready  to  do  both — to  laugh  the  siege  to  scorn. 

In  the  midst  of  these  military  preparations  came  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Bigpoot 
governor  from  the  army  of  Alla-o-din.  The  herald  stated  that  his  master,  the  mightr 
Alla-o-din,  was  unwilling  to  occasion  uneasiness  to  any  Bajpoot,  but  that,  being  ob^ 
who,  with  all  the  world,  had  heard  of  the  celestial  beauty  of  Pudmundi,  he  respectfoOy 
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besonglit  an  opportunity  of  gazing  for  a  few  moments  on  the  laJy.  It  was  a  mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  which  courtesy,  without  impropriety,  might  gratify.  Time  was 
taken  for  consideration.  The  councillors  were  divided,  some  willing  to  accede,  others 
only  anxious  to  fall  on  the  soldiers  of  Alla-o-din,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  Discretion 
prevailed ;  the  matter  was  referred  to  Pudmundi,  and  she,  to  save  bloodshed  and  to  seal 
i)eace,  agreed  on  condition  that  Alla-o-din  should  not  behold  herself,  but  should  be  per- 
mitted to  see  her  image  in  a  mirror.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was  communicated 
to  AUa-o-din,  who  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and,  in  order  to  show  his  con- 
fidence and  sincerity,  came  unarmed  and  alone  into  the  city  of  Cheetore. 

Alla-o-din  was  received  with  all  honour.  The  state  officers  conducted  him  to  the 
palace,  where  he  was  received  by  Bheemsi,  and  led  into  the  chamber  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  reception.  There  mirrors  had  been  so  arranged  that  he  could  see  dis- 
tinctly the  Princess  Pudmundi,  seated  on  a  divan,  surrounded  by  her  attendants, 
whom  she  as  far  exceeded  in  beauty  as  the  moon  exceeds  the  stars.  He  stood  for 
many  minutes  wrapt  in  ecstacy,  murmuring  words  of  admiration ;  then,  as  a  curtain  fell, 
and  shut  the  vision  from  his  sight,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  departed  in  silence. 

The  Rajpoot  prince,  not  to  be  outdone  in  confidence,  insisted  upon  accompanying  his 
rimtor  not  only  through  the  streets  of  Cheetore,  but  he  would  even  descend  the  incline 
when  the  gates  were  passed,  many  compliments  passing  on  both  sides.  At  the  foot  of 
the  fortress,  as  the  two  princes  were  taking  final  farewell,  Bheemsi  was  suddenly  made 
prisoner.  Alla-o-din,  counting  on  his  courtesy  and  good  faith,  had  an  ambush  in  wait- 
ing, so  the  prince  was  hurried  to  the  Tartar  camp,  and  a  mes^^age  sent  to  Cheetore  to 
the  efiect  that  the  life  of  Bheemsi  was  dependent  on  the  surrender  of  Pudmundi. 

Despair  reigned  in  Cheetore  when  it  was  known  that  the  beautiful  and  beloved  Pud- 
mundi was  demanded  as  a  ransom  for  the  Rajpoot  prince.  When  the  princess  was 
niade  aware  of  the  distress  of  the  people,  she  signified  her  willingness  to  sacrifice  her- 
!^.  The  chiefs  of  the  house  held  a  private  meeting,  and  an  intimation  was  sent  to 
ADa-o-din  that  Pudmundi,  on  condition  of  being  received  with  all  respect,  and  being 
allowed  to  have  with  her  her  own  female  attendants,  would  surrender  herself  into  his 
hands.  Alla-o-din  promised  that  the  ladies  should  be  unmolested,  and  that  he  would 
not  presume  to  dictate  as  to  their  number.  At  the  appointed  time  no  less  than  seven 
hundred  covered  fitters  were  borne  into  his  camp.  The  last  to  arrive  was  the  litter  of 
the  princess,  and  into  this  Bheemsi  was  permitted  to  enter  to  take  final  farewell  of  his 
bride.  Ajs  half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  the  interview  was  still  unended,  Alla-o-din  rudely 
drew  the  curtain,  and  discovered  that  no  Pudmundi  was  there,  but  a  couple  of  stout 
Hindu  guards  in  company  with  Bheemsi.  At  the  same  instant,  from  every  one  of  the 
Htters  there  sprang  forth  well-armed  warriors.  The  battle  was  fiercely  contested,  and 
but  a  few  of  the  brave  band  who  had  thus  ventured  into  the  midst  of  Alla-o-din*  s  army 
escaped  aKve.    As  for  Bheemsi,  the  bard  says  of  him : — 

"  On  a  gory  bed  of  honour,  he  spread  a  carpet  of  the  slain, 
A  barbarian  prince  his  pillar,  he  laid  him  down  and  slept." 

The  boy  prince,  the  nephew  of  Bheemsi,  who  had  shared  the  dangerous  enterprise, 
escaped  aiive,  and  from  him  Pudmundi  heard  that  she  was  widowed. 

"  Badud,  how  did  my  lord  behave  ?  " 

"  How  shall  I  describe  his  deeds,"  was  the  answer, 

''When  he  left  no  foe  to  dread  or  admire  him." 

Swiftly  her  commands  were  issued  to  prepare  her  funeral  pyre.  *'  My  lord,"  she 
said,  "  win  chide  my  deky." 

So  Pudmundi  the  beautiful  died  as  Hindoo  widows  were  wont  to  die,  springing  into 
the  flames  with  a  joyful  smile  upon  her  face. 
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A  SUMMER  m  LESLIE   GOLDTHWAITE'S  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  GAYWORTHYS,"  "  FAITH  GARTNERS  GIRLHOOD;'  ETC. 


YUl. 

THE  "  little  red  **  was  at  the  door  of  the  Green  Cottage.     Frank  Scherman  had  got 
the  refusal  of  it  the  night  before,  and  early  in  the  morning  Madame  BoutL'n 
compliments  had  come  to  Mrs.  Linceford,  with  the  request,  in  all  the  form  that 
mountain  usage  demanded,  that  she  and  the  young  ladies  would  make  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition for  the  day. 

Captain  Jotham  Green,  host  and  proprietor,  stood  himself  at  the  horses'  heads.  The 
Green  Cottage,  you  perceive,  had  double  right  to  its  appellation.  It  was  both  baptis- 
mal and  hereditary,  surname  and  given  name — given  with  the  coat  of  fresh^  pale,  pea- 
green  paint  that  had  been  laid  upon  it  within  the  year,  and  had  commxmicated  a 
<:ertain  tender,  newly-sprouted,  May-morning  expression  to  the  old  centre  and  its  out- 
-shoots. 

Mrs.  Green,  within,  was  generously  busy  with  biscuits,  cold  chicken,  dough-nuU 
fried  since  sun-rise,  and  coffee  richly  compounded  with  cream  and  sugar,  which  a  great 
lin  can  stood  waiting  to  receive  and  convey,  and  which  was  at  length  to  serve  as  cook- 
ing utensil  in  re-heating  upon  the  fire  of  coals  the  pic-nickers  would  make  up  under 
the  very  tassel  of  Feather- Cap. 

The  great  wag^^ons  were  di*awn  up  also  before  the  piazza  of  the  hotel ;  and  between 
the  two  houses  flitted  the  excursionists,  full  of  the  bright  enthusiasm  of  the  setting-oS". 
which  is  the  best  part  of  a  jaunt,  invariably. 

LesUe  Goldthwaite,  in  the  hamadryad  costume,  just  aware— which  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  help — of  its  exceeding  prettiness,  and  of  glances  that  recognized  it,  pleased 
with  a  mixture  of  pleasures,  was  on  the  surface  of  things  once  more,  taking  the  delight 
of  the  moment  with  a  young  girl's  innocent  abandonment.  It  was  nice  to  be  recaved 
so  among  all  these  new  companions ;  to  be  evidently,  though  tacitly,  voted  nice,  in  the 
way  girls  have  of  doing  it ;  to  be  launched  at  once  into  the  beginning  of  apparent'; 
<ixhaustles3  deUghts — all  this  was  superadded  to  the  first  and  underlying  joy  of  naerek 
)>eing  alive  and  breathing,  this  superb  summer  morning,  among  these  forests  and  hilk 

Sin  Saxon,  whatever  new  feeling  of  half-sympathy  and  respect  had  been-  touched  ia 

lier  towards  Miss  Craydocke  the  night  before,  was,  in  her  morning  mood,  all  aHve  agai^ 

to  mischief.    The  small,  spare  figure  of  the  lady  appeared  at  the  side-door,  coming  ont 

briskly  towards  them  along  the  passage,  just  as  the  second  waggon  filled  up  and  wa^ 

ready  to  move. 

I  did  not  describe  Miss  Craydocke  herself  when  I  gave  you  the  glimpse  into  her 
room.  There  was  not  much  to  describe ;  and  I  forgot  it  in  dwelling  upon  her  sur- 
roundings and  occupations.  In  fact,  she  extended  herself  into  these,  and  made  you 
take  them  involuntarily  and  largely  into  the  account  in  your  apprehension  of  her. 
Some  people  seem  to  have  given  them  at  the  outset  a  mere  germ  of  personality  Hke 
this,  which  must  needs  widen  itself  out  in  like  fashion  to  be  felt  at  alL  Her  mosses 
-and  minerals,  her  pressed  leaves  and  flowers,  her  odds  and  ends  of  art,  and  sdenco, 
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and  prettiness  which  she  gathered  about  her,  her  industries  and  benevolences — ^these 
were  herself.  Out  of  these  she  was  only  a  little  elderly  thread-paper  of  a  woman,  of 
no  apparent  account  among  crowds  of  other  people,  and  with  scarcely  enough  of  bodily 
bulk  or  presence  to  take  any  positive  foothold  anywhere. 

What  she  might  have  seemed  in  the  days  when  her  hair  was  golden,  and  her  little 
figure  plump,  and  the  very  unclassical  features  rounded  and  rosy  with  the  bloom  and 
grace  of  youth,  was  perhaps  another  thing ;  but  now,  with  her  undeniable  "  front," 
and  cheeks  straightened  into  Hues  that  gave  you  the  idea  of  her  having  slept  all  night 
upon  both  of  them,  and  got  them  into  longitudinal  wrinkles  that  all  day  was  never 
able  to  wear  out ;  above  all,  with  her  curious  little  nose  (that  was  the  exact  expression 
(^  it),  sharply  and  suddenly  thrusting  itself  among  things  in  general  from  the  middle 
plane  of  her  face  with  slight  preparatory  hint  of  its  intention — ^you  would  scarcely 
charge  her,  upon  suspicion,  with  any  embezzlement  or  making  away  of  charms  in- 
trusted to  her  keeping  in  the  time  gone  by. 

This  morning,  moreover,  she  had  somehow  given  herself  a  scratch  upon  the  tip  of 
this  odd,  investigating  member ;  and  it  Unshed  for  its  inquisitiveness  under  a  scrap  of 
thin  pink  adhesive  plaster. 

Sin  Saxon  caught  sight  of  her  as  she  came.  **  Little  Miss  Netticoat  !*'  she  cried, 
just  under  her  breath,  "  With  a  fresh  petticoat,  and  a  red  nose !"  Then,  changing  her 
tone  with  her  quotation — 

"  *  Wee,  modeet,  crimson-tipped  flower. 
Thou' si  met  me  in  a  InokleiB  hoar  !' 

**  Thou  always  dost !  What  liast  thou  gone  and  got  thyself  up  so  for,  just  as  I  was 
abnost  persuaded  to  be  good  ?  Now — can  1  help  that  P"  And  she  dropped  her  folded 
hands  in  her  lap,  exhaled  a  little  sigh  of  vanquished  goodness,  and  looked  round  ap- 
pealingly  to  her  companions. 

"It's  only,"  said  Miss  Craydocke,  reaching  them  a  trifle  out  of  breath,  "  this  little 
parcel — something  I  promised  to  Prissy  Hoskins ;  and  would  you  just  go  round  by  the 
CKfi;  and  leave  it  for  me  P" 

"  0,  I'm  afraid  of  the  Cliff!"  cried  Florrie  Amall.  "  Creggin's  horses  backed  there 
the  other  day.    It's  horribly  dangerous." 

It's  three-quarters  of  a  mile  round,"  suggested  the  driver. 

The  *  little  red '  might  take  it.  They'll  go  faster  than  we — or  can,  if  they  try,"  said 
Mattie  Shannon. 

"  The  *  little  red '  's  just  ready,"  said  Sin  Saxon.     "  You  needn't  laugh.    That  wasn't 
a  pun.    But  0,  Miss  Craydocke !" — and  her  tone  suggested  the  mischievous  aj^ropo.^-" 
what  can  you  have  been  doing  to  your  nose  P"  ^ 

0,  yes!"— Miss  Craydocke  had  a  way  of  saying  "O,  yes!" — "It  was  my  knife 
dipped  a^  I  was  cutting  a  bit  of  cord,  in  a  silly  fashion,  up  towards  my  face.  It's  a 
Dwrcy  my  nose  served  to  save  my  eyes." 

"I  suppose  that's  partly  what  noses  are  for,"  said  Sin  Saxon,  gravely;  "especially 
when  you  follow  them,  and  *  go  it  blind.' " 

"  It  was  a  piece  of  good  luck,  too,  after  all,"  said  Miss  Craydocke,  in  her  simple  way, 
never  knowing,  or  choosing  to  know,  that  she  was  snubbed  or  quizzed.  "  Looking  for 
a\nt  of  plaister,  I  fbxmd  my  little  parcel  of  tragacanth  that  I  wanted  so  the  other  day. 
It's  queer  how  things  turn  up." 

"  Excessively  queer,"  said  Sin,  solemnly,  still  looking  at  the  ii^jured  feature.    "  But 

*«  you  say,  it's  aJl  for  the  best,  aft«r  all.    *  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

TOugh-hew  them  how  we  will.*    EEiriam,  we  might  as  weH  drive  on.    I'll  take  the 

Parcel,  Miss  Craydocke.    Well  get  it  there  somehow,  going  or  coming." 

The  waggon  rolled  off,  veils  and  feathers  taking  the  wind  bravely,  and  making  a  gp.y 
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moving  picture  against  the  dark  pines  and  gray  ledges  as  it  glanced  along.  Sin  Stxon 
tossed  Miss  Craydocke's  parcel  into  the  "  little  red  "  as  they  passed  it  by,  taking  the 
road  in  advance,  giving  a  saucy  word  of  command  to  Jim  Holden,  which  transferred  the 
charge  of  its  delivery  to  him,  and  calling  out  a  hurried  explanation  to  the  ladies  over 
her  shoulder  that  "  it  would  take  them  round  the  Cliff— the  moat  wonderful  point  in  all 
Ontledge;  up  and  down  the  whole  length  of  New  Hampshire  they  could  see  &om  there, 
if  their  eyes  were  good  enough  !"    And  so  they  were  away. 

Miss  Craydocke  turned  back  into  the  house,  not  a  whit  discomfited,  and  with  not  bo 
much  as  a  contrasting  sigh  in  her  bosom,  or  a  rankle  in  her  heart.  On  the  conia-aiy,  & 
droll  twinkle  played  among  the  crow's-feet  at  the  comers  of  her  eyes.  They  coxdd  not 
hurt  her,  these  merry  girls,  meaning  nothing  but  the  moment's  fun,  nor  cheat  her  of 
her  quiet  share  of  the  fun  either. 

Up  above,  out  of  a  window  over  the  piazza  roof,  looked  two  others,  young  girls— oae 
of  them  at  least — also  upon  the  scene  of  the  setting-off. 

I  cannot  help  it  that  a  good  many  different  people  will  get  into  my  short  story.  Thcr 
get  into  a  short  time,  in  such  a  summer  hoUday,  and  so  why  not  P  At  any  rate,  I  most 
tell  you  about  these  Josselyns. 

These  two  had  never,  in  all  their  lives,  been  away  pleasuring  before.  They  had  no- 
body but  each  other  to  come  with  now.  Susan  had  been  away  a  good  deal  in  the  list 
two  years,  but  it  had  not  been  pleasuring.  Martha  was  some  five  or  six  years  the 
younger.  She  had  a  pretty  face,  yet  marked,  as  it  is  so  sad  to  see  the  faces  of  the 
young,  with  lines  and  loss — lines  that  tell  of  cares  too  early  felt,  and  loss  of  the  fint 
fresh,  redundant  bloom,  that  such  lines  bring. 

They  sat  a  great  deal  at  this  window  of  theirs.  It  was  a  sort  of  instinct  and  halat 
with  them,  and  it  made  them  happier  than  almost  anything  else — sitting  at  a  window 
together.  It  was  home  to  them,  because  at  home  they  lived  so — ^life  and  duty  were  so 
framed  in  for  them — in  one  dear  old  window-recess.  Sometimes  they  thought  that  it 
would  be  heaven  to  them  by  and  by.  That  such  a  seat,  and  such  a  quiet,  hBffpy 
out-look,  they  should  find  kept  for  them  together,  in  the  Father's  mansion,  op 
above. 

At  home,  it  was  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  in  a  tall,  narrow  city  house,  of  which  the 
lower  floors  overflowed  with  young,  boisterous  half-brothers  and  sisters — the  tide  not 
seldom  rising  and  inundating  their  own  retreat — whose  delicate  mother,  not  more  than 
eight  years  older  than  her  eldest  step-daughter,  was  tied  hand  and  foot  to  her  nunerr, 
with  a  baby  on  her  lap,  and  the  two  or  three  next  above  with  hands  always  to  le 
washed,  disputes  and  amusements  always  to  be  settled,  small  morals  to  be  enforced, 
and  clean  calico  tyers  to  be  incessantly  put  on. 

And  Susan  and  Martha  sat  up-stairs  and  made  the  tyers. 

Mr.  Josselyn  was  a  book-keeper,  with  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and  thoe 
seven  children.  And  Susan  and  Martha  were  girls  of  fair  culture,  and  womanly  tasttf, 
and  social  longings.  How  does  this  seem  to  you,  young  ladies,  and  what  do  you  think 
of  their  up-stairs  life  together,  you  who  calculate,  if  you  calculate  at  all,  whether  fiv« 
hundred  dollars  may  carry  you  respectably  through  your  half-dozen  dty  assemblies, 
where  you  shine  in  silk  and  gossamer,  of  which  there  will  not  be  **  a  dress  in  the  room 
that  cost  less  than  75  dollars,"  and  come  home,  after  the  dance,  "  a  perfect  rag  P  ** 

Two  years  ago,  when  you  were  perhaps  performing  in  tableaux  for  "the  benefit  of  the 
Sanitaxy,"  these  two  girls  had  felt  the  great  enthusiasm  of  the  time  lay  hold  of  them 
in  a  larger  way.  Susan  had  a  friend — a  dear  old  intimate  of  school-days,  now  a  staid 
woman  of  eight-and-twenty — who  was  to  go  out  in  yet  maturer  companionship  into  the 
hospitals.  And  Susan's  heart  burned  to  go.  But  there  were  all  the  little  tyers,  and 
the  A,  B,  0*8,  and  the  faces  and  fingers. 
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"  I  can  do  it  for  awhile,"  said  Martha,  "  without  you."  Those  two  words  held  the 
sacrifice.  "  Mamma  is  so  nicely  this  summer,  and  by  and  by  Aunt  Lucy  may  come, 
perhaps.     I  can  do  quite  well." 

So  Martha  sat,  for  months  and  months,  in  the  upstairs  window  alone.  There  were 
martial  marchings  in  the  streets  beneath;  great  gtins  thundered  out  rejoicings ;  flags 
filled  the  air  with  crimson  and  blue,  like  an  aurora :  she  only  sat  and  made  little  frocks 
and  tjers  for  the  brothers  and  sisters.  Grod  knew  how  every  patient  needle-thrust  was 
really  also  a  woman's  blow  for  her  country. 

And  now,  pale  and  thin  with  close,  lonely  work,  the  time  had  come  to  her  at  lasl) 
when  it  was  right  to  take  a  respite ;  when  everybody  said  it  must  be ;  when  Uncle 
David,  just  home  from  Japan,  had  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  three 
new  fifty-dollar  bills,  and  said  to  them  in  his  rough  way,  '*  There,  girls ;  take  that  and 
go  your  lengths."  The  war  was  over,  and  among  the  rest  here  were  these  two  women- 
soldiers,  honourably  discharged,  and  resting  after  the  fight.  But  nobody  at  Outledge 
knew  anything  of  the  story. 

There  is  almost  always  at  every  summer  sojourn  some  party  of  persons  who  are  to 
the  rest  what  the  mid-current  is  to  the  stream ;  who  gather  to  themselves  and  bear 
along  in  their  course — in  their  plans,  and  pleasures,  and  daily  doings — the  force  of  all 
the  Hfe  of  the  place.  If  any  expedition  of  consequence  is  afoot,  they  are  the  expedi- 
tion ;  others  may  join  in,  or  hold  aloof,  or  be  passed  by ;  in  which  last  cases,  it  is  only 
in  a  feeble,  rippling  fashion  that  they  go  their  ways  and  seek  some  separate  pleasure 
in  by-nooks  and  eddies,  while  the  gay  hum  of  the  main  channel  goes  whirling  on. 
M  Outledge,  this  party  was  the  large  and  merry  school-girl  company  with  Madame 
Eonth. 

"  I  don't  see  why,"  said  Martha  Josselyn,  still  looking  out,  as  the  "  little  red  "  lefl 
the  door  of  the  Green  Cottage — "  I  don't  see  why  those  new  girls  who  came  last  night 
should  have  got  into  everything  in  a  minute,  and  we've  been  here  a  week  and  don't 
8€em  to  catch  to  anything  at  all.  Some  people  are  like  burs,  I  think,  or  drops  of  quick- 
silver, that  always  bunch  or  run  together.  We  don't  sticle,  Susie.  What's  the 
reason?" 

"  Some  of  these  young  ladies  have  been  at  Madame  Routh's ;   they  were  over  here 
last  evening.     Sin  Saxon  knows  them  very  well." 
"  You  knew  Effie  Saxon  at  school,  too." 

"  Eight  years  ago.    And  this  is  the  little  one.    That's  nothing." 
"You  petted  her,  and  she  came  to  the  house.    You've  told  her  stories  hundreds  of 
^imes.    And  she  sees  we're  all  by  ourselves." 
"  She  don't  see.    She  doesn't  think.    That's  just  the  whole  of  it." 
'*  People  ought  to  see,  then.    You  would,  Sae,  and  you  know  it." 
"  I've  been  used  to  seeing — and  thinking." 

"  Used !    Yes,  indeed !    And  she's  been  used  to  the  other.    Well,  it's  queer  how  the 
parts  are  given  out.     Shall  we  go  to  the  pines  ?  " 

A.  great  cliff-side  rearing  itself  up,  rough  with  inaccessible  crags,  bristling  with  old. 
'^ed  pines,  and  dark  with  glooms  of  close  cedars  and  hemlocks,  above  a  jutting 
^le  of  rock  that  reaches  out  and  makes  a  huge  semi-circular  base  for  the  mountain, 
*Jid  is  in  itself  a  precipice-pedestal  eighty  feet  sheer  up  from  the  river-bank.  Close  in 
'Against  the  hill-front,  on  this  platform  of  stone,  that  holds  its  foot  or  two  of  soil,  a 
little,  poor,  unshingled  house,  with  a  tumble-down  picket-fence  about  it,  attempting 
^e  indispensable  door-yard  of  all  better  country  dwellings  here  where  the  great 
liatural  door-yard  or  esplanade  makes  it  an  utter  nonsense.  This  is  the  place  at  which 
the  "  little  red  "  drew  up,  ten  minutes  later,  to  leave  Prissy  Hoskins's  parcel. 
Dakie  Thayne  jumped  down  off  the  front  seat,  and  held  up  his  arms  to  help  Leslie 
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out  over  the  wheel,  upon  her  declaring  that  she  must  go  and  do  the  errsmd  hersel£  to 
j'ct  a  nearer  look  at  Hoskins's  life. 

Dakie  Thayne  had  been  asked,  at  Leslie's  suggestion,  to  fill  the  vacant  orth  seat 
l)eside  the  driver,  the  Thoresbys  one  and  all  dechning.  Mrs.  Thoresby  was  politic :  she 
would  not  fall  into  the  wake  of  this  school -girl  party  at  once.  By  and  by  she  should 
be  making  up  her  own  excursions,  and  asking  whom  she  would. 

**  There's  nothing  like  a  boy  of  that  age  for  use  upon  a  pic-nic,  Mrs.  Lincefoid," 
Leslie  had  pleaded,  with  playful  parcxly,  in  his  behalf,  when  the  lady  had  hinted  sotme- 
thing  of  her  former  sentiment  concerning  the  encroachments  and  monopolies  of  "boys 
of  that  age."     And  so  he  came. 

The  Haddens  got  Jim  Holden  to  lift  them  down  on  the  opposite  side,  for  a  run  to 
the  verge  of  the  projecting  half-circle  of  rock  that,  like  a  gigantic  bay-window  or 
balcony  in  the  mighty  architecture  of  the  hills,  looked  up  and  down  the  whole  perspec- 
tive of  the  valley.  Jim  Holden  would  readily  have  driven  them  round  its  very  edge 
upon  the  flat,  mossy  sward,  but  for  Mrs.  Linceford's  nerves,  and  the  vague  idea  of 
almost  an  accident  having  occurred  there  lately  which  pervaded  the  little  party. 
"  Creggin's  horses  had  backed,"  as  Florrie  Amall  said;  and  already  the  new-comers 
ha*l  picked  up,  they  scarcely  knew  how,  the  incipient  tradition,  hereafter  to  grow  into 
an  established  horror  of  the  "  Cliff." 

"  It  was  nothing,"  Jim  Holden  said;  "  only  the  nigh  boss  was  a  res'less  crittur,  in' 
contrived  to  git  his  leg  over  the  pole ;  no  danger  with  hu  cattle."  But  Mrs.  Linoeford 
cried  out  in  utter  remonstrance,  and  only  begged  Leslie  to  be  quick,  that  they  migbt 
get  away  from  the  place  altogether. 

All  this  bustle  of  arrival,  and  discussion,  and  alighting  had  failed,  curiously,  to  tnm 
the  head  of  an  odd,  unkempt-looking  child,  a  girl  of  nine  or  ten,  with  an  old  calico 
sun -bonnet  flung  back  upon  her  shoulders — tangled,  sun-bumt  hair  tossing  above  it- 
gown,  innocent  of  crinoline,  clinging  to  lank,  growing  limbs — ^and  bare  feet,  whose 
heels  were  energetically  planted  at  a  quite  safe  distance  from  each  other,  to  insure  a 
fair  base  for  the  centre  of  gravity — ^who,  at  the  moment  of  their  coming,  was  wrathfuHr 
**  shoo-ing  "  off  from  a  bit  of  rude  toy-garden,  fenced  with  ends  of  twigs  stuck  upright 
a  tall  Shanghae  hen  and  her  one  chicken,  who  had  evidently  made  nothing,  morallj  or 
physically,  of  the  feeble  enclosure. 

"  I  wish  you  were  dead  and  in  your  grav-ies ! "  cried  the  child,  achieving,  between 
her  righteous  indignation  and  her  relenting  towards  her  uncouth  pete  at  the  last 
breath,  a  sufficiently  queer  play  upon  her  own  word.  And  with  this,  the  enemy  beng 
roused,  she  turned  face  to  face  with  Dakie  Thajme  and  Leslie  Groldthwaite,  coming  is 
at  the  dilapidated  gate. 

"  They've  scratched  up  all  my  four-o'clocks  ! "  she  said.  And  then  her  rustic  ehynffls 
overcame  suddenly  all  else,  and  she  dragged  her  great  toe  back  and  forth  in  the  eoft 
mould,  and  put  her  forefinger  in  her  mouth,  and  looked  askance  at  them  from  the 
comers  of  her  eyes. 

"Prissy?  Prissy  Hoskins  ? "  Leslie  addressed  her  in  sweet,  inquiring  tones.  Bat 
the  child  stood  still  with  finger  in  mouth,  and  toe  working  in  the  ground,  not  a  bit 
harder  nor  faster,  nor  changing  in  the  least,  for  more  or  less,  the  shy  look  in  her  face 

"  That's  your  name,  isn't  it  ?  I've  got  something  for  you.  Won't  you  come  tnci 
get  it  ?  "  Leshe  paused,  waiting — fearing  lest  a  further  advance  on  her  own  part 
might  put  Prissy  altogether  to  flight.  Nothing  answered  in  the  girl's  eyes  to  her 
words ;  there  was  no  lighting  up  of  desire  or  curiosity,  however  restrained;  she  stood 
like  one  indifferent  or  uncomprehending. 

"  She's  awful  deef ! "  cried  a  new  voice  from  the  dooi-way.  "  She  ain't  that  scared. 
She's  sarcy  enough,  sometimes." 
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A  woman,  middle-aged  or  more,  stood  on  the  rough,  slanting  door-stone.     She  had 
bare  feet,  in  coarse  calf-skin  sUppers,  stringy  petticoats  differing  only  from  the  child's 
in  length,  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  shoulders,  no  neck  garniture — not  a  bit  of  anything 
white  about  her.     Over  all  looked  forth  a  face  sharp  and  hard,  that  might  have  once 
been  good-looking,  in  a  raw,  coimtry  fashion,  and  that  had  undoubtedly  always  been, 
what  it  now  was,  emphatically  Yankee-smart.     An  inch- wide  stripe  of  black  hair  was 
combed  each  way  over  her  forehead,  and  rolled  up  on  her  temples  in  what,  years  and 
years  ago,  used  to  be  called  most  appropriately  "  flat  curls  " — these  fastened  with  loni,' 
horn  side-combs.     Beyond  was  a  strip  of  desert — no  hair  at  all  for  an  inch  and  a  halt" 
more  towards  the  crown ;  the  rest  dragged  back  and  tied  behind  with  the  relentless 
tightness  that  gradually  and  regularly  by  the  persistence  of  years,  had  accompHshed 
this  peculiar  belt  of  clearing.     It  contpleted  her  expression ;   it  was  as  a  very  halo  of 
Yankee  saintship  crowning  the  woman  who,  in  despite  of  poverty  and  every  discourage- 
ment, had  always  hated,  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair,  anytliing  like  what  she  called  a 
"  aozzle," — who  had  always  been  screwed  up  and  sharp  set  to  hard  work.    She  couldn't 
help  the  tnmble-down  fence;  she  had  no  "men-folks"  round,  and  she  couldn't  have 
paid  for  a  hundred  pickets  and  a  day's  carpentering,  to  have  saved  her  life.      She 
coxddn't  help  Prissy's  hair  even ;  for  it  would  kink  and  curl,  and  the  minute  the  wind 
took  it  **  there  it  was  again ;  "  and  it  was  not  time  yet,  thank  goodness  !  to  harrow  it 
back  and  begin  in  her  behalf  the  remarkable  engineering  which  had  laid  out  for  herselT 
that  broad  highway  across  all  the  thrifty  and  energetic  bumps  up  to  Veneration,  (who 
knows  how  much  it  had  had  to  do  with  mixing  them  in  one  common  tingle  of  mutual 
and  unceasing  activity  P)  and  down  again  from  ear  to  ear.     Inside  the  poor  Httle  house 
you  would  find  all  spick  and  span ;  the  old  floor  white  and  sanded,  the  few  tins  and  the 
pewter  spoons  shining  upon  the  shelf,  the  brick  hearth  and  jambs  aglow  with  fresh 
"redding,**  table  and  chairs  set  back  in  rectangular  tidiness.     Only  one  thing  made  a 
Htter,  or  tried  to ;  a  yellow  canary  that  hung  in  the  window  and  sang  "  like  a  house  a-fire,"^ 
as  Aunt  Hoskins  said,  and  flung  his  seed  about  like  the  old  **  Wash  at  Edmonton,**  "  on 
both  sides  of  the  way."     Prissy  was  turned  out  of  doors  in  all  pleasant  weather;  so 
otherwise  the  keeping-room  stayed  trim,  and  her  curly  liair  grew  sunburnt. 

**  She's  ben  deef  ever  sence  she  hed  the  scarlet-fever.  Walk  in,**  said  the  woman,  by 
no  means  satisfied  to  let  strangers  get  only  the  outside  impression  of  her  premises,  and 
turning  roxmd  to  lead  the  way  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  "  Come  in,  Pressy !  **  she 
bawled,  illustrating  her  summons  with  what  might  be  called  a  beckoning  in  broad 
capitals,  done  with  the  whole  arm  from  finger-tips  to  shoulder,  twice  or  thrice. 

Leslie  followed  over  the  threshold,  and  Prissy  ran  by  like  a  squirrel,  and  perche<7 
herself  on  a  stool  just  under  the  bird-cage. 

**  I  wouldn't  keep  it  if  't  wam't  for  her,"  said  Aunt  Hoskins,  apologetically.  She 
^'^ts  Prissy's  aunt,  holding  no  other  close  domestic  relation  to  living  thing,  and  so  luul 
come  to  be  "  Aunt  Hoskins  "  in  the  whole  region  round  about,  so  far  as  she  was  known 
at  all.  **  It's  the  only  bird  she  can  hear  sing  of  a  morning.  It's  as  good  as  all  out- 
doors to  her,  and  I  ain't  the  heart  to  make  her  do  without  it.  Pve  done  without  most 
things,  but  it  don't  appear  to  me  as  if  I  could  do  without  them.    Take  a  seat,  do." 

**  I  thank  you,  but  my  friends  are  waiting.  I've  brought  something  for  Prissy,  from 
Miss  Craydocke,  at  the  hotel."  And  Leshe  held  out  the  package  which  Dakie  Thayne* 
waiting  at  the  door,  had  put  into  her  hand  as  she  came  in. 

"  Lawful  suz !  Prissy !  if  'taint  another  book ! "  cried  the  good  woman,  as  Prifssy, 
quick  to  divine  the  meaning  of  the  parcel,  the  Uke  of  which  she  had  been  made  accus- 
tomed to  before,  sprang  to  her  aunt's  side  within  hearing  of  her  exclamation !  "  If  she 
ain't  jest  the  feelingest  and  thoughtfullest— Well !  open  it  yourself,  child;  there's  n:> 
good  of  a  bundle  if  you  don't." 
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Poor  Prissy  was  thus  far  happy  that  she  had  not  been  left  in  the  providence  of  her 
little  life  to  utter  ignorance  of  this  greatest  possible  delight — a  common  one  to  more 
outwardly  favoured  children — of  a  real  parcel,  all  one's  own.  The  book,  without  the 
brown  paper  and  string,  would  have  been  as  nothing,  comparatively. 

Leslie  could  not  but  linger  to  see  it  untied.  There  came  out  a  book — a  wonderfod 
big  book — Grimm's  tales,  and  some  little  papers  fell  to  the  floor.  These  were  flower- 
seeds— bags  labelled  "  Petunia,"  "  Candytuft,"  "  Double  Balsam,"  "  Portukca." 

*'  Why,  Prissy !  "  shouted  Miss  Hoskins  in  her  ear,  as  she  picked  them  up,  and  read 
the  names ;  "  them's  elegant  things !  They'll  beat  your  four-o'clocks  aU  to  nothin*. 
It's  lucky  the  old  Shankhigh  did  make  a  clearin'  of  'em.  Tell  Miss  Craydocke,"  she 
continued,  turning  again  to  Leslie,  "that  I'm  comin*  down  myself^  to — no,  I  can'i 
thank  her  I    She's  made  a  life  for  that  air  child,  out  o'  nothin*,  a'most ! " 

Leslie  stood  hushed  and  penetrated  in  the  presence  of  this  good  deed,  and  the  joj 
an  1  gratitude  bom  of  it. 

"  This  ain't  all,  you  see ;  nor  'taint  nothin'  new.  She's  ben  at  it  these  two  year: 
leamin'  the  child  to  read,  an'  tellin'  her  things,  an'  settin'  her  to  hunt  'em  out,  and  tf> 
do  for  herself.  She  was  crazy  about  flowers,  allers,  an'  stories ;  but  lor,  I  couldn't  stop 
to  tell  'em  to  her,  an'  I  never  knew  but  one  or  two ;  an'  now  she  can  read  'em  off  to  me 
like  a  minister.  She's  told  her  a  lot  o'  stuff  about  the  rocks — I  can't  make  head  nor 
tail  on't ;  but  it  *ud  please  you  to  see  her  fetchin*  'em  in  by  the  apem-full,  an'  gwn'  on 
about  'em,  that  is,  if  there  was  reely  any  place  to  put  'em  afterwards.  That's  the  wort 
on't.  I  tell  you  it  is  jest  mahlii'  a  life  out  o'  pieces  that  come  to  hand.  Here's  the 
girl,  an'  there's  the  woods  an'  rocks ;  there's  all  there  was  to  do  with,  or  likely  to  be; 
but  she  found  the  gumption  an'  the  willingness,  an'  she's  done  it !  " 

Prissy  came  close  over  to  Leslie  with  her  book  in  her  hand.  "  Wait  a  minute,"  she 
said,  with  the  effort  in  her  tone  peculiar  to  the  deaf.  "  I've  got  something  to  send 
back." 

"  If  it's  convenient,  you  mean,"  put  in  Aunt  Hoskins,  sharply.  **  She's  as  blnnt  as 
a  broom-stick,  that  child  is." 

But  Prissy  had  sprung  away  in  her  squirrel-like  fashion,  and  now  came  back,  bring- 
ing with  her  something  really  to  make  one's  eyes  water,  if  one  happened,  at  least,  to 
be  ever  so  little  of  a  geologist — a  mass  of  quartz  rock  as  large  as  she  could  grasp  wiUi 
her  two  hands,  shot  through,  at  three  different  angles,  with  three  long,  superb,  colum- 
nar crystals  of  clear,  pole-green  beryl.  If  Professor  Dana  had  known  this  exact 
locality,  and  a  more  definite  name  for  the  "  Cliff,"  wouldn't  he  have  had  it  down  in  his 
Supplement,  with  half-a-dozen  exclamation-points  after  the  **  beryl !" 

"  I  found  it  a-purpose  !"  said  Prissy,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  putting  the  hearj 
specimen  out  of  her  own  hands  into  Leslie's.  **  She's  been  a-wantin'  it  this  great 
while,  and  we've  looked  for  it  everywheres  1" 

"  A-purpose  "  it  did  seem  as  if  the  magnificent  fragment  had  been  laid  in  the  waj 
of  the  child's  zealous  and  grateful  search.    *'  There  were  only  the  rocks,"  as  Aunt 
Hoskins  said;  in  no  other  way  could  she  so  joyously  have  acknowledged  the  kindness 
that  had  brightened  now  three  summers  of  her  life. 
It'll  bother  you,  I'm  afeard,"  said  the  woman. 

No,  indeed !  I  shall  llko  to  take  it  for  you,"  continued  Leslie,  with  a  warm  ear- 
nestness, stooping  down  to  the  little  girl,  and  speaking  in  her  clear,  glad  tone  close  to 
her  cheek.  "  I  only  wish  I  could  find  something  to  take  her  myself."  And  with  that, 
close  to  the  little  red-brown  cheek  as  she  was,  she  put  the  period  of  a  quick  kiss  to  her 
words. 

"  Come  again,  and  we'll  hunt  for  some  together/'  said  the  child,  with  instant  re- 
sponse of  cordiality. 
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"  I  will  come— if  I  possibly  can,"  was  Leslie's  last  words,  and  then  she  and  Dakie 
Thayne  hurried  back  to  the  waggon. 

The  Haddens  had  just  got  in  again  upon  their  side.  They  were  full  of  exclamations 
about  the  'wonderful  view  up  and  down  the  long  valley-reaches. 

"You  needn't  tell  me/"  cried  Elinor,  in  high  enthusiasm.  "  I  don't  care  a  bit  for 
the  geography  of  it.  That  great  aisle  goes  straight  from  Lake  Umbagog  to  the 
Sound !" 

"  It  is  a  glorious  picture,"  said  Mrs.  Linceford.  "  But  I've  had  a  little  one  that 
you've  lost.  You've  no  idea,  LesUe,  what  a  lovely  tableau  you  have  been  making  — 
you  and  DaHe,  with  that  old  woman  and  the  blowsy  child !" 

Leslie  blushed. 

**  You'll  never  look  prettier,  if  you  try  ever  so  hard." 
Don't,  Mrs.  Linceford !" 

Why  not  P"  said  Jeannie.  "  It's  only  a  pity,  I  think,  that  you  couldn't  have 
known  it  at  the  time.  They  say  we  don't  know  when  we're  happiest ;  and  we  can't 
know  when  we're  prettiest;  so  where's  the  satisfaction  ?" 

"That's  part  of  your  mistake,  Jeannie,  perhaps,"  returned  her  sister.  "  If  you  had 
been  there  you'd  have  spoiled  the  picture." 

"  Look  at  that  1"  exclaimed  LesUe,  showing  her  beryl.  "  That's  for  Miss  Craydocke." 
And  then,  when  the  first  utterances  of  amazement  and  admiration  were  over,  she  told 
them  the  story  of  the  child,  and  her  misfortune,  and  of  what  Miss  Craydocke  had 
done.  "  Thai* 9  beautiful,  I  think,"  said  she.  "  And  it's  the  sort  of  beauty,  may  be, 
that  one  might  feel  as  one  went  along.  I  wish  I  could  find — a  diamond—  for  that 
woman !" 

Thir  gamits  on  Feather-Cap,"  put  in  Jim,  the  driver. 

0  fciU  you  show  us  where  P" 

"  Well,  'tain't  nowhers  in  partickler,"  replied  Jim.    "  It's  jest  as  you  light  on  'em. 
And  you  wouldn't  know  the  best  ones  when  you  did.    I've  seen  'em — dead,  dull-lookin' 
round  stones  that'll  crack  open  chock  full  o'  red  gamits  as  an  egg  is  o'  meat." 
"  Geodes  !"  cried  Dakie  Thayne. 

Jim  Holden  tui^ed  round  and  looked  at  him,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  got  hold  of 
some  new-fashioned  expletive — possibly  a  pretty  hard  one. 

They  came  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cliff,  and  struck  the  ford.    This  diverted 
and  absorbed  their  thoughts,  for  none  of  the  ladies  had  ever  forded  a  river  before. 
Are  you  sure  it's  safeP"  asked  Mrs.  Linceford. 

Safe  as  meetin',"  returned  Jim.    **  I'd  drive  across  with  my  eyes  shot." 
0,  don't  I"  cried  Elinor. 

1  ain't  agoin'  ter;  but  I  could — ^an'  the  bosses  too,  for  that  matter." 
It  was  exciting,  nevertheless,  when  the  water  in  mid-channel  came  up  nearly  to  the 

l)ody  of  the  waggon,  and  the  swift  ripples  deluded  the  eye  into  almost  conviction  that 
horses,  vehicle,  and  all  were  gaining  not  an  inch  in  forward  progress,  but  drifting 
stttely  down.  They  came  up  out  of  the  depths,  however,  with  a  tug,  and  a  swash,  and 
a  drip  all  over,  and  a  scrambling  of  hoofs  on  the  pebbles,  at  the  very  point  aimed  at  in 
such  apparently  side-long  fashion — the  wheel-track  that  led  them  up  the  bank  and 
into  the  ten-mile  pine-woods  through  which  they  were  to  skirt  the  base  of  the  Cairn 
iuid  reach  Feather-Cap  on  his  accessible  side.  It  was  one  long  fragrance,  and  stillness, 
and  shadow. 

They  overtook  the  Eouth  party  at  the  beginning  of  the  mountain-path.  The  pine- 
^oods  stretched  on  over  the  gradual  slope,  as  far  as  they  would  climb  before  dinner. 
Otherwise  the  midday  heats  would  have  l)een  too  much  for  them.  This  wAs  the  easy 
pftrt  of  the  way,  and  there  was  breath  for  chat  and  merriment. 
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Juat  within  the  upjicr  edge  of  the  woods,  in  a  comparatively  smooth  opening,  tiev 
halted.  Here  they  spread  their  picnic ;  while  up  above,  on  the  bare,  open  rock,  the 
young  men  kindled  their  fire,  and  heated  the  cofiee ;  and  here  they  ate  and  drank,  ami 
rested  through  the  noontide. 

Light  clouds  flitted  between  the  mountains  and  the  heavens  later  in  the  day,  anJ 
Hung  bewildering,  dreamy  shadows  on  the  far-off  steeps,  and  dropped  a  graciouB  ve:! 
over  the  bald  forehead  and  sun-bleak  shoulders  of  Feather-Cap.  ^It  was  **  weather  ju^t 
made  for  them,"  as  fortunate  excursionists  are  wont  to  say. 

Sin  Saxon  was  all  lii'e,  and  spring,  and  fun.  She  climbed  at  least  three  ^eathe^ 
C£  ps,  dancing  from  stone  to  stone  with  tireless  feet,  and  bounding  back  and  forth  whi: 
every  gay  word  that  it  occurred  to  her  to  say  to  anylxxly.  Pictures !  She  made  then 
incessantly.  She  was  a  living  dissolving-view.  You  no  sooner  got  one  brigt*. 
look  or  graceful  attitude  than  it  was  straightway  shifted  into  another.  She  kept 
Frank  Scherman  at  her  side  for  the  first  half-hour,  and  then,  perhaps,  his  admiratiuJi 
or  his  muscles  tired,  for  he  fell  back  a  little  to  help  Madame  Routh  up  a  sadden  ridge 
and  afterwards,  somehow,  merged  himself  in  the  quieter  group  of  strangers. 

By  and  by,  one  of  the  Arnalls  whispered  to  Mattie  Shannon,  **  He's  sidled  off  witii 
her,  at  last.  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  fellow  for  a  new  face  ?  But  it's  partly  tW 
petticoat.  He's  such  an  artist's  eye  for  colour.  He  was  raving  about  her  aO  th- 
while  she  stood  hanging  those  shawls  among  the  pines,  to  keep  the  wind  from  Mtb. 
Linceford.     She  isn't  downright  pretty  either.     But  she's  got  up  <»irqm8itely ! " 

Leslie  Goldthwaite,  in  her  lovely  mountain -dress,  her  bright  bloom  ft^m  enjoymeo** 
and  exercise,  with  the  stray  light  through  the  pines  burnishing  the  bronze  of  her  hair. 
had  innocently  made  a  second  picture,  it  would  seem.  One  such  effects  deeper  impres- 
sion, sometimes,  than  the  confusing  splendour  of  incessant  changes. 

**  Are  you  looking  for  something  ?  Can  I  help  you  ?  "  Prank  Scherman  had  saiiL 
coming  up  to  her,  as  she  and  her  friend  Dakie,  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  were 
poking  among  some  loose  pebbles. 

"  Nothing  that  I  have  lost,"  Leslie  answered,  smiling.  "  Something  I  h&rt  2 
very  presumptuous  wish  to  find.     A  splendid  garnet  geode,  if  you  please !  " 

"  That's  not  at  all  impossible,"  returned  the  young  man.  **  We'll  have  it  before  vf 
go  down — see  if  we  don't !  " 

Frank  Scherman  knew  a  good  deal  about  Feather-Cap,  and  something  of  g©^ 
gizing.  So  he  and  Leslie — ^Dakie  Thayne,  in  his  unanswering  devotion,  still  accoD- 
panying — "  sidled  off"  together,  took  a  long  turn  round  under  the  crest,  talking  ^ 
pleasantly — and  restfully,  after  Sin  Saxon's  continuous  brilliancy — all  the  way.  Bo* 
they  searched  among  loose  drift  under  the  cUff— how  Mr.  Scherman  imppovittd* 
hammer  from  a  slice  of  rock — and  how,  after  many  imperfect  specimens,  they  did  ^ 
last  "  find  a-purpose  "  an  irregular  ovaJ  of  dull,  dusky  stone,  which  burst  with  a  stroke 
into  two  chalices  of  incrusted  crimson  crystals — I  ought  to  be  too  near  the  end  (tf  * 
long  chapter  to  tell.  But  this  search,  and  this  finding,  and  the  motive  of  it,  were  tb? 
soul  and  the  crown  of  Leslie's  pleasure  for  the  day.  She  did  not  even  stop  to  tW 
how  long  she  had  had  Frank  Scherman's  attention  all  to  herself,  or  the  trimnph  ^ 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  older  girjs,  among  whom  he  was  excessively  admired,  and  sot 
very  disguisedly  competed  for.  She  did  not  know  how  fast  she  was  growing  to  be » 
sort  of  admiration  herself  among  them,  in  their  girl's  fashion,  or  what  she  might  do,  ^ 
she  chose,  in  the  way  of  small,  early  belleship  here  at  Outledge  with  such  beginning- 
how  she  was  "  getting  on,"  in  short,  as  girls  express  it.  And  so,  as  Jeannie  Hadden 
asked,  **  Where  was  the  satisfaction  ?  " 

"  You  never  knew  anything  like  it,"  said  Jeannie  to  her  friend  Ginevra,  talkingitafl 
over  with  her  thAt  evening  in  a  bit  of  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Thoresby's  room.    **  I  never  saw 
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anybody  take  so  among  strangers.  Madame  Eouth  was  delighted  with  her;  and  so,  I 
Bhonld  think,  was  Mr.  Scherman.  They  say  he  hates  trouble ;  but  he  took  her  all 
round  the  top  of  the  mountain,  hammering  stones  for  her  to  find  a  geode.'* 

**  That's  the  newest  dodge,"  said  Mrs.  Thoresby,  with  a  Httle  sarcastic  laugh. 
"  Girls  of  that  sort  are  always  looking  for  geodes."  After  this,  Mrs.  Thoresby  had 
always  a  little  well-bred  venom  for  Leslie  Goldthwaite. 

At  the  same  time,  Leslie  herself,  coming  out  on  the  piazza  for  a  moment  after  tea, 
met  Miss  Craydocke  approaching  over  the  lawn.  She  had  only  her  errand  to  introduce 
her,  but  she  would  not  lose  the  opportunity.  She  went  straight  up  to  the  little  woman, 
in  a  frank,  sweet  way.  But  a  bit  of  embarrassment  underneath  the  real  respect  that 
made  her  tunid,  perhaps  a  httle  nervous  fatigue  after  the  excitement  and  exertion  of 
the  day,  did  what  nerves,  and  embarrassment,  and  reverence  itself,  will  do  sometimes — 
played  a  trick  with  her  perfectly  clear  thought  on  its  way  to  her  tongue. 

**  MisB  Graywacke,  I  believe  ?  "  she  said,  and  instantly  knew  the  dreadful  thing  that 
she  had  done. 
**  Exactly,"  said  the  lady,  with  an  amused  little  smile. 
*'Ofldo  beg  your  pardon,"  began  LesUe,  blushing  all  over. 

•*  No  need — no  need.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  what  name  I  go  by,  behind  my 
back  ?  They  suppose  because  I'm  old,  and  plain,  and  single,  and  wear  a  front,  and 
don't  understand  *  Bats '  and  the  German,  that  I'm  deaf,  and  blind,  and  stupid.  But 
I  believe  I  get  as  much  as  they  do  out  of  their  jokes,  after  all."  The  dear  old  soul  took 
Leshe  by  both  her  hands  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  a  whole  world  of  gentle  benignity  at 
her  out  of  two  soft  gray  eyes,  and  then  she  laughed  again.  This  woman  had  no  self  to 
be  hurt. 

"  We  stopped  at  the  Cliff^this  morning,"  Leslie  took  heart  to  say ;  "  and  they  were  so 
glad  of  your  parcel — the  Httle  girl  and  her  aunt.  And  Prissy  gave  me  something  to 
bring  back  to  you — a  splendid  specimen  of  beryl  that  she  has  found." 

"  Then  my  mind's  at  rest !"  said  Miss  Craydocke,  cheerier  than  ever.     "  I  was  sure 

she'd  break  her  neck,  or  pull  the  mountain  down  on  her  head  some  day  looking  for  it.'* 

"  Would  you  Uke — I've  found — I  should  Hke  you  to  have  that  too — a  garnet  geode 

from  Feather^Cap  P"     Leshe  thought  she  had  done  it  very  clumsily,  and  in  a  hurry, 

after  an. 

"  Will  you  come  over  to  my  little  room,  dear — number  fifteen,  in  the  west  wing — to- 
morrow some  time,  with  your  stones  ?    I  want  to  see  more  of  you." 

There  was  a  dehberate,  gentle  emphasis  upon  her  words.  If  the  grandest  person  of 
whom  she  had  ever  known  had  said  to  Leslie  Groldthwaite,  "  I  want  to  see  more  of 
you,"  she  would  not  have  heard  it  with  a  warmer  thrill  than  she  felt  that  moment  at 
Her  heart. 

IX. 

It  was  a  glorious  July  morning,  and  there  was  nothing  particular  on  foot.  In  the 
afternoon  there  would  be  drives  and  walks,  perhaps ;  for  some  hours  now  there  would 
be  intensifying  heat.  The  sun  had  burned  away  every  cloud  that  had  hung  rosy  about 
his  rising,  and  the  great  gray  flanks  of  Washington  glared  in  a  pale  scorch  close  up 
^uider  the  sky,  whose  blue  fainted  in  the  flooding  presence  of  the  full  white  hght  of  such 
anblunted  day.  Here  and  there,  adown  his  sides,  something  flashed  out  in  a  clear, 
intense  dazzle,  Hke  an  enormous  crystal  cropping  from  the  granite,  and  blazing  with 
reflected  splendour.    These  were  the  leaps  of  water  from  out  dark  rifts  into  the  sun. 

"  Everybody  will  be  in  the  pines  to-day,"  said  Martha  Josselyn.  "  I  think  it  is 
"C^ter  when  they  all  go  off  and  leave  us." 

"  We  can  go  up  under  our  rock,"  said  Sue,  putting  stockings  and  mending-cotton 
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into  a  large,  light  basket    "  Have  you  got  the  chess-boaid  P    What  «fc(mWwc  do  with- 
out our  mending-day  P" 

These  two  girls  had  bought  new  stockings  for  all  the  little  feet  at  home,  thai  the 
weekly  darning  might  be  less  for  the  mother  while  they  were  away;  and  had  come  with 
their  own  patiently  cared-for  old  hose,  *'  which  they  should  have  nothing  else  to  do  bat 
to  embroider.'* 

They  had  made  a  sort  of  holiday,  in  their  fashion,  of  mending-day  at  home,  till  it 
had  come  to  seem  like  a  positive  treat  and  rest ;  and  the  habit  was  so  strong  upon 
them  that  they  hailed  it  even  here.  They  always  got  out  their  little  chess-board  when 
they  sat  down  to  the  big  basket  together.  They  could  dam,  and  consider,  and  move,  and 
dam  again ;  and  so  could  keep  it  up  all  day  long,  as  else  even  they  would  have  found  it 
nearly  intolerable  to  do.  So,  though  they  seemed  slower  at  it,  they  really  in  the  end 
saved  time.  Thursday  night  saw  the  tedious  work  all  done,  and  the  basket  piled  whli 
neatly  folded  pairs,  like  a  heap  of  fine  white  rolls.  This  was  a  great  thing,  and 
"  enough  for  one  day,"  as  Mrs.  Josselyn  said.  It  was  disastrous  if  they  once  began  to 
lie  over.  If  they  could  be  disposed  of  between  sun  and  sun,  the  girls  were  welcome 
to  any  play  they  could  get  out  of  it. 

**  There  they  go,  those  two  together.  Always  to  the  pines,  and  always  with  a  work- 
basket,"  said  Leslie,  sitting  on  the  piazza  step  at  the  Green  Cottage,  by  Mrs.  LinoefordV 
feet,  the  latter  lady  occupying  a  Shaker  rocking-chair  behind.  "  What  nice  girls  thej 
seem  to  be — and  nobody  appears  to  know  them  much,  beyond  a  *  good  morning !' " 

"  Henny-penny,  Goosie-poosie,  Turkey-lurky,  Ducky -daddies,  mid  Chicken  Little!'' 
said  Mrs.  Linceford,  counting  up  from  thumb  to  little  finger.  "  Dakie  Thayne  and 
Miss  Craydocke,  Marmaduke  Whame,  and  these  two — they  just  make  it  out,"  she 
continued,  counting  back  again.  "  Whatever  you  do,  Les,  don't  make  up  to  Fox  Loi 
at  last,  for  all  our  sakes !  " 

Out  came  Dakie  Thayne,  at  this  point,  upon  them,  with  his  hands  fuU.  "  Miss 
Leslie,  could  you  head  these  needles  for  me  with  black  wax  P  I  want  them  for  mj 
butterflies,  and  I've  made  such  a  daub  and  scald  of  it !  I've  blistered  three  fingers, 
and  put  lop-sided  heads  to  two  miserable  pins,  and  left  no  end  of  wax  splutters  on  mj 
table.  I  haven't  but  two  sticks  more,  and  the  deacon  don't  keep  any ;  I  must  try  to 
get  a  dozen  pins  out  of  it,  at  least."  He  had  his  sealing-wax  and  a  lighted  "  homespnn 
candle,"  as  Leslie  called  the  dips  of  Mrs.  Green's  manufacture,  in  one  hand,  and  a 
pin-cushion  stuck  full  of  needles  waiting  for  tops,  in  the  other. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  Mrs.  Linceford  to  Leslie.  "  That's  it,  then  ?  "  she  asked  d 
Dakie  Thayne. 

"  What,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Butterflies.  I  knew  you'd  some  hobby  or  other — I  said  so.  I'm  glad  it's  no 
worse,"  she  answered,  in  her  pleasant,  smiling  way.  Dakie  Thayne  had  a  great  liking 
for  Mrs.  Linceford,  but  he  adored  Leslie  Goldthwaite. 

"  I'd  like  to  show  them  to  you,  if  you'd  care,"  he  said.  "  I've  got  some  splendid 
ones.  One  great  Tumus,  that  I  brought  with  me  in  the  chrysalis,  that  hatched  ont 
while  I  was  at  Jefferson.  I  rolled  it  up  in  a  paper  for  the  journey,  and  fastened  it  in 
the  crown  of  my  hat.  I've  had  it  ever  since  last  falL  The  asterias  worms  are  spinning 
now — the  early  ones.  They're  out  on  the  carrot-tops  in  shoals.  I'm  feeding  up  a 
dozen  of  *em  in  a  box.  They're  very  handsome — bright  green,  with  black  and  yellow 
spots — and  it's  the  queerest  thing  to  see  them  stiffen  out  and  change." 

"  Can  you  P  Do  they  do  it  all  at  once  P  "  asked  Etty  Thoresby,  slipping  into  the 
Tdcking-chair,  as  Mrs.  Linceford,  by  whom  she  had  come  and  placed  herself  within  the 
last  minute,  rose  and  went  in  to  follow  her  laundress,  just  then  going  up  the  stair* 
with  her  basket. 
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"  Pretty  mncli.  It  seems  so.  The  first  thing,  you  know,  they  stick  themselves  np 
by  their  tails,  and  spin  a  noose  to  hang  back  their  heads  in,  and  there  they  are,  Hke  a 
{japoose  in  a  basket  Then  their  skin  turns  a  queer,  dead,  ashy  colour,  and  grows 
Homehow  straight  and  tight,  and  they  only  squirm  a  little  in  a  feeble  way  now  and 
then,  uid  grow  stiflfer  and  stiffer,  till  they  can't  squirm  at  all,  and  then  they're 
mummies,  and  that's  the  end  of  it  till  the  butterflies  are  bom.  It's  a  strange  thing  to 
i*ee  a  live  creature  go  into  its  own  shroud,  and  hang  itself  up  to  turn  into  a  corpse. 
Sometimes  a  live  one,  crawling  round  to  find  a  place  for  itself,  will  touch  a  mummy 
accidentally ;  and  then,  when  they're  not  quite  gone,  I've  seen  'em  give  an  odd  Uttle 
•luiver,  under  the  shell,  as  if  they  were  almost  at  peace,  and  didn't  want  to  be  intruded 
t)n.  or  called  back  to  earthly  things,  and  the  new-comer  takes  the  hint,  and  respects 
privacy,  and  moves  himself  off  to  find  quarters  somewhere  else.  Miss  Leslie,  how 
Hplendidly  you're  doing  those !  What's  the  difference,  I  wonder,  between  girls'  fingers 
and  boys'  ?  I  couldn't  make  those  atoms  of  balls  so  round  and  perfect,  *  if  I  died  and 
mifiered,'  as  Mrs.  Hoskins  says." 

"It's  only  centrifugal  force,"  said  Leslie,  spinning  round  between  her  finger  and 
thumb  a  needle  to  whose  head  she  had  just  touched  a  globule  of  the  bright  black  wax. 
**  The  world  and  a  pin-head — both  made  on  the  same  principle." 

The  Haddens  and  Imogen  Thoresby  strolled  along  together,  and  added  themselves 
to  the  group. 

**  Let's  go  over  to  the  hotel,  Leslie.  We've  seen  nothing  of  the  girls  since  just  after 
breakfast.     They  must  be  up  in  the  hall,  arranging  about  the  tableaux." 

"  I'll  come  by  and  by,  if  you  want  me ;  don't  wait.    I'm  going  to  finish  these — 
properly;"  and  she  dipped  and  twirled  another  needle  with  dainty  precision,  in  the 
pause  between  her  words. 
"Have  you  got  a  lot  of  brothers  at  home,  Miss  Leslie P"  asked  Dakie  Thayne. 
"  Two,"  replied  Leslie.    **  Not  at  home,  though,  now.    One  at  Exeter,  and  the  other 
at  Cambridge.    WhyP" 

**  I  was  thinking  it  would  be  bad — what  do  you  call  it  P — ^political  economy  or  some- 
thing, if  you  hadn't  any,  that's  all." 

"Mamma  wants  you,"  said  Ginevra  Thoresby,  looking  out  at  the  door  to  call  her 
listers.  "She's  in  the  Haughtleys*  room.  They're  talking  about  the  waggon  for 
Minster  Bock  to-night.  What  do  you  take  up  your  time  with  that  boy  forP"  she 
added,  not  inaudibly,  as  she  and  Imogen  turned  away  together. 

"  Oh  dear !"  cried  blunt  Etty,  lingering,  "  I  wonder  if  she  meant  me.  I  want  to 
hear  about  the  caterpillars.  Mamma  thinks  the  Haughtleys  are  such  nice  people, 
Wsause  they  came  in  their  own  carriage,  and  they've  got  such  big  trunks,  and  a 
^addle-hoTBe,  and  elegant  dressing-cases,  and  ivoiy-backed  brushes  I  I  wish  she  didn't 
care  so  about  such  thing^." 

Mrs.  Thoresby  and  her  elder  daughter  had  taken  a  sort  of  dislike  to  Dakie  Thayne. 
They  seemed  to  think  he  wanted  putting  down.  Nobody  knew  anything  about  him  • 
he  was  well  enough  in  his  place,  perhaps ;  but  why  should  he  join  himself  to  their 
party?  The  Bouth  girls  had  Frank  Scherman,  and  two  or  three  other  older 
attendants;  among  them  he  was  simply  not  thought  of,  often,  at  alL  K  it  had  not 
heen  for  Leslie  and  Mrs.  Linceford,  he  would  have  found  himself  in  Outledge,  what 
bojs  of  his  age  are  apt  to  find  themselves  in  the  world  at  large — a  sort  of  waif  or  stiay^ 
not  provided  for  anywhere  in  the  general  scheme  of  society.  For  this  very  reason, 
<liaceming  it  quickly,  Leslie  had  been  loyal  to  him ;  and  he,  with  all  his  boy-vdiemence 
of  admiration  and  devotion,  was  loyal  to  her.  She  had  the  feeling,  motherly  and 
sisterly  in  its  mingled  instinct^  by  which  all  true  and  fine  feminine  natures  are  moved 
on  behalf  of  the  man-nature  in  its  dawn,  that  so  needs  sympathy,  and  gentle  con- 
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sideration,  and  provision,  and  that  certain  respect  whicli  calls  fortli  and  fosters  8elf- 
reapect ; — ^to  be  allowed  and  acknowledged  to  be  somebody,  lest  for  the  want  of  this  it 
should  fail,  unhappily,  ever  to  be  anybody.  She  was  not  aware  of  it;  she  only 
followed  her  kindly  instinct.  So  she  was  doing,  unconsciously,  one  of  the  best  early 
bits  of  her  woman- work  in  the  world. 

The  pin-cushion  was  well  filled  with  the  delicate,  bristling,  tiny-headed  needles, 
when  Miss  Craydocke  appeared,  walking  across,  under  her  great  brown  sun-umbrella, 
from  the  hotel,  , 

**  If  you've  nothing  else  to  do,  my  dears,  suppose  we  go  over  to  the  pines  together  ? 
Where's  Miss  Jeaunie  ?  Wouldn't  she  like  it  H  All  the  breeze  there  is  haunts  them 
always." 

"  I'm  always  ready  for  the  pines,"  said  Leslie.  "  Here,  Dakie,  I  hope  you'U  catch  a 
butterfly  for  every  pin.     Oh,  now  I  think  of  it,  have  you  found  your  el&phatii  F" 

"Yes,  half-way  up  the  garret-stairs.  I  can't  feed  liim  comfortably.  Miss  Leslie.  He 
wants  to  eat  incessantly,  and  the  elm-leaves  wilt  so  quickly,  if  I  bring  them  in,  that 
the  first  thing  1  know,  he's  out  of  proper  provender  and  off  on  a  raid.  He  needs  to  be 
on  the  tree ;  but  then  I  should  lose  him." 

Leslie  thought  a  minute.  "  You  might  tie  up  a  branch  with  mosquito-netting,''  she 
said. 

"  Isn't  that  bright  ?    I'll  go  right  and  do  it — only  I  haven't  any  netting,"  said  he. 

"  Mrs.  Linceford  has.  I'll  go  and  beg  a  piece  for  you.  And  then — ^if  you'll  just  sit 
here  a  minute — I'll  come.  Miss  Craydocke." 

When  she  came  back,  she  brought  Jeannie  with  her.  To  use  a  vulgar  proTerb, 
Jeannie's  nose  was  rather  out  of  joint  since  the  Haughtleya  had  arrived.  Ginevra 
Thoresby  was  quite  engrossed  with  them,  and  this  often  involved  Imogen.  There  was 
only  room  for  six  in  Captain  Green's  waggon,  and  nothing  had  been  said  to  Jeannie 
about  the  drive  to  !Minster  Bock. 

Leslie  had  hanging  upon  her  finger,  also,  the  finest,  and  whitest,  and  most  graceful 
of  all  possible  little  spHnt-baskets,  only  just  big  enough  to  carry  a  bit  of  such  work  &s 
was  in  it  now — a  strip  of  sheer,  delicate  grass-linen,  which  needle  and  thread,  with  her 
deft  guidance,  were  turning  into  a  cobweb  border,  by  a  weaving  of  lace-lines,  gtron^', 
yet  light,  where  the  woof  of  the  original  material  had  been  drawn  out.  It  was  "  done 
for  odd-minute  work,  and  was  better  than  anything  she  could  buy."  Prettier  it  cer- 
tainly was,  when,  with  a  finishing  of  the  merest  edge  of  lace,  it  came  to  encircle  her 
round  fair  arms  and  shoulders,  or  to  peep  out  with  its  dainty  revelation  among  the 
gathering  treasures  of  the  linen-drawer  I  told  you  of.  She  had  accomplished  yards  of 
it  already  for  her  holiday-work. 

She  had  brought  the  netting,  as  she  promised,  for  Dakie  Thayne,  who  received  it 
with  thanks,  and  straightway  hastened  off  to  get  his  "  elephant "  and  a  piece  of  string, 
and  to  find  a  convenient  ebn-branch  which  he  could  convert  into  a  cage-pasture, 

**  I'U  come  round  to  the  pines  afterwards,"  he  said. 

And,  just  then,  Sin  Saxon's  bright  face  and  pretty  figure  showing  themselves  on  the 
hotel  piazza,  with  a  seeking  look  and  gesture,  Jeannie  and  EHnor  were  drawn  off  also 
to  ask  about  the  tableaux,  and  see  if  they  were  wanted,  with  the  like  promise  that 
"  they  would  come  presently."  So  Miss  Craydocke  and  Leslie  walked  sloiwly  round, 
under  the  sun-umbrella,  to  the  head  of  the  ledge,  by  themselves. 

Up  this  rocky  promontory  it  was  very  pretty  little  climbing,  over  the  irregular  turf- 
cov^ed  crags  that  made  the  ascent ;  and,  once  up,  it  was  charming.  A  natural  grove 
of  stately  old  pine  trees,  with  their  glory  of  tasselled  foliage  and  their  breath  of  per- 
fume, crowned  and  sheltered  it;  and  here  had  been  placed  at  coey  angles,  under  the 
deepest  shade,  lon^,  broad,  elastic  benches  of  boards,  sprung  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
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nade  secure  to  stakes,  or  held  in  place  by  convenient  irregularities  of  the  rock  itself. 
?ine-truDks  and  granite  offered  rough  support  to  backs  that  could  so  fit  themselves; 
md  visitors  found  out  their  favourite  seats,  and  spent  hours  there,  with  books  or  work, 
)r  looldng  forth  in  a  luxurious  listlessness  from  out  the  cool  upon  the  warm,  bright 
^lley-picture,  and  the  shining  water  wandering  down  from  far  heights  and  unkno\vn 
solitudes  to  see  the  world. 

"  It's  better  so,"  said  Miss  Craydocke,  when  the  others  leffc  them.  ".I  had  a  word  I 
j^anted  to  say  to  you.  What  do  you  suppose  those  two  came  up  here  to  the  mountains 
^^7.^  "  ^^^  ^^^  Craydocke  nodded  up,  indicatively,  towards  the  two  girl-figures  just 
risible  by  their  draperies  in  a  nook  of  rock  beyond  and  above  the  benches. 

'*  To  get  the  good  of  them— as  we  did— I  suppose,"  Leslie  answered,  wondering  a 
little  what  Miss  Craydocke  might  exactly  mean. 

**  I  suppose  80,  too."  was  the  reply.  "  And  I  suppose—the  Lord*8  love  came  with 
them !  I  suppose  He  cares  whether  they  get  the  full  of  the  good.  And  yet  I  think  He 
leaves  it,  like  everything  else,  a  little  to  us  ! " 

Leshe's  heart  beat  quicker,  hearing  these  words.  It  beat  quicker  always  when  such 
thoughts  were  touched.  She  was  shy  of  seeking  them ;  she  almost  tried,  in  an  involun- 
tary way,  to  escape  them  at  first,  when  they  were  openly  broached ;  yet  she  longed 
always,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  them.  "  I  should  like  to  know 
the  Miss  Josselyns  better,"  she  said,  presently,  when  Miss  Craydocke  made  no  haste 
to  speak  again.  "  I  have  been  thinking  so  this  morning.  I  have  thought  so  very 
oflen.     But  they  seem  so  quiet,  always.     One  doesn't  like  to  intrude." 

**  They  ought  to  be  more  with  young  people,"  Miss  Craydocke  went  on.     "  And  they 
ought  to  do  less  ripping,  and  sewing,  and  darning,  if  it  could  be  managed.    They 
brought  three  trunks  with  them.     And  what  do  you  think  the  third  is  full  of  .^  " 
Leslie  had  no  idea,  of  course. 

"  Old  winter  dresses.  To  be  made  over.  For  the  children  at  home.  So  that  their 
mother  may  be  coaxed  to  take  her  turn  and  go  away  upon  a  visit  when  they  get  back, 
seeing  that  the  fall-sewing  will  be  half  done  !  That's  a  pretty  coming  to  the  moun- 
tains for  two  tired-out  young  things,  I  think  ! " 

"  O  dear !  "  cried  Leslie,  pitifully ;  and  then  a  secret  compunction  seized  her,  thinking 
of  her  own  little  elegant,  odd-minute  work,  which  was  all  she  had  to  interfere  with 
mountain-pleasure.     . 

"  And  isn't  it  some  of  our  business,  if  we  could  get  at  it  .^  "  asked  Miss  Craydocke, 
concluding. 

"  Dear  Miss  Craydocke !  "  said  Leslie,  with  a  warm  brightness  in  her  face,  as  she 
looked  up,  "  the  world  is  full  of  business ;  but  so  few  people  find  out  any  but  their  own ! 
Nobody  but  you  dreamt  of  this,  or  of  Prissy  Hoskins,  till  you  showed  us — or  of  all  the 
little  Wigleys.  How  do  you  come  to  know,  when  other  i>eople  go  on  in  their  own  way, 
and  see  nothing — like  the  priests  and  Levites  ?  "  This  last  she  added  by  a  sudden 
occurrence  and  application,  that  half  answered,  beforehand,  her  own  question. 

They  reached  the  benches  now ;  they  saw  the  Josselyns  busy  up  beyond,  with  their 
chess-board  between  them,  and  their  mending-basket  at  their  feet ;  they  would  not  go 
now  and  interrupt  their  game. 
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•'  THE  COQUETTE  "  AT  "  THE  HAYMARKET." 


"  fpHERE  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and  a  "  Marble  heart,"  and  a  "  Desi 
I  heart" — hearts  cold  and  dead«  but  not  with  age — ^have  more  than  once  furmslwi 
a  theme  for  poets  and  play-wrights,  from  Alfred  Tennyson's  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  <k 
Vere  "  down  to  the  Countess  Blanche  de  Baincourt,  the  exquisitely  fascinating  hCToise 
of  M.  Lambert  Thiborest*s  successful  drama  produced  last  year  at  the  Th^tre  ^- 
Vaudevilles,  Paris,  and  adapted  to  the  English  stage  by  the  popular  actors,  Mr.  T. 
Mead  and  Walter  Gordon,  for  an  actress  who  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  elegant 
accomplished,  and  versatile  of  the  present  day — Miss  Amy  Sedgwick. 

We  had  not  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  performance  of  the  celebrated  Frencfc 
actress,  Madame  Doche,  the  original  representative  of  the  part  in  Paris,  but  we  taie 
leave  to  doubt  if  any  could  equal,  much  less  surpass,  the  charming  and  truthfy 
impersonation,  at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  of  this  dear,  tormentiii? 
creature — 

" too  good. 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ;" 

and  who,  with  all  her  faults  and  caprices,  extracts  from  us  alternately  at  her  om 

sweet  will — 

''  Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles." 

We  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  admirers  of  adaptations  from  the  French.  _  TJsuaDj 
the  language  and  phraseology  are  changed,  while  the  couleur  locale  remains  in  aD  its 
force  and  intensity;  but  in  this  particular  instance  the  story  is  pleasing,  foUof 
dramatic  interest,  and  natural — this  last  quality  not  being  impsdred  bj  an  attempt  it 
changing  the  scene  of  action,  which  usually  results  in  failure. 

To  give  the  mainspring,  or  detis  ex  machind  of  the  action,  we  must  glance  Iwi ' 
little  before  the  commencement  of  the  play,  and  witness  an  episode  in  the  early  life  *^ 
the  coquette.  At  seventeen  she  was  wooed  and  won  by  a  youthful  lover,  Meunoe,^ 
whom  she  gave  xmreservedly  the  rich  treasures  of  her  young  heart  and  virgin  lo«: 
but  his  family  became  ruined,  and  he,  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  made  a  mafisf 
de  convencmce  with  the  daughter  of  a  rich  planter.  Not  alone  despair,  but  a  ^ 
colder  and  deeper  feeling  seized  upon  the  heart  of  the  young  girl,  betrayed  by  the  man 
she  had  fondly  and  guilelessly  loved.  As  she  listened  to  the  music  of  their  wedding- 
bells,  she  felt  something  in  her  own  heart  harden,  and  she  determined  to  break  ^ 
of  any  of  his  sex  who  should  come  within  her  toils,  in  revenge  for  his  heartless  dtfe^ 
tion.  She  herself,  too,  forms  a  union  with  a  rich  and  diderly  husband,  who  soon  dies 
and  leaves  her  the  inheritor  of  his  large  fortune.  This  helps  to  daude  tlie  swarm  of 
butterflies  who  flutter  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  chamiB. 

Among  her  numerous  admirers  there  is  one  who  is  devotedly  aad  disinterestedl! 
attached  to  her.  This  is  Alphonse  de  Baudoine,  whom,  by  her  beauty,  fucinitioB' 
and  coquettish  wiles,  she  has  lured  to  the  very  verge  of  distraction.    BeadWed  lA  M 
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to  be  trifled  with  no  longer,  but  to  know  his  fate,  he  obtains  an  interview  with  his  fair 
enslaver  at  a  rustic  inn,  where  she  has  halted  daring  a  tour  she  has  undertaken  to  the 
Pyrenees,  foUowed  by  a  train  of  satellites,  and  ardently  pleads  his  cause,  beseeching 
her  to  disrnisH  her  crowd  of  suitors,  and  reward  his  devoted  attachment  by  becoming 
his  wife  on  her  return  to  Paris.  He  tells  her  death  would  be  preferable  to  her  contempt 
and  indifference.  She  answers  mockingly  that  this  is  an  old,  old  story  she  has  oiten 
heard  before,  but  never  found  come  true.  "  No,  no ;  men  do  not  die  for  love :  that  is 
left  for  their  victims."  The  heartless  coquette  so  jeers  at  his  misery,  that  when,  at 
his  request,  she  bestows  upon  him  as  a  parting  gift,  and  with  a  flippant  au  revoir,  a 
sharp,  bright,  Borgia-looking  dagger,  which  serves  this  modern  Lucrezia  as  a  paper- 
knife,  and  he  wildly  rushes  from  her  fatal  presence,  exclaiming,  **  Adieu !  not  J  u 
i-evoir!*'  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  This 
catastrophe,  which  has  not  at  present  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  causer  of  it,  ends 
the  first  act. 

Among  the  Countess's  fellow-travellers,  though  not  exactly  of  her  party,  is  a  rather 
mysterious  personage,  a  great  lover  of  field-sports,  and  whose  determined  indifference 
to  her  captivations  piques  her  resolve  to  add  him  to  the  list  of  her  conquests.  It  is 
only  when,  by  the  general  consternation,  it  becomes  known  that  a  tragic  event  has 
occurred  in  the  village  of  St.  Sauveur,  that  he  apparently  capitulates,  and  accepts  a 
gaily-offered  challenge  to  accomphsh  his  return  to  Paris  in  the  Countess's  company, 
and  withstand,  as  best  he  may,  her  efforts  to  enslave  him.  He  is  travelling  incognito, 
and  known  only  as  Monsieur  Augustus ;  but  we  are  conscious  that  he  is  the  brother 
of  the  ill-fated  Alphonse,  whose  unhappy  and  misplaced  attachment  he  has  long 
compassionated,  and  for  whose  murderess,  as  he  esteems  the  Countess  Blanche,  he  has 
conceived  a  bitter  hatred  and  contempt. 

In  the  second  act,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  brilliant  mansion  of  the 
Countess  at  Paris,  her  victory  appears  to  have  been  signal.  Alphonse  has  seemingly 
capitulated,  and  become  the  most  humble  and  devoted  of  her  adorers,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  his  love  is  returned,  and  that  the  icy  coldness  of  the  coquette  has  melted 
like  snow  before  the  summer's  sun.  This  aids  the  accomplishment  of  his  aim — to 
cause  her  to  feel  those  bitter  pangs  of  unrequited  love  which  she  has  made  others 
suffer,  and  avenge  his  brother's  death.  It  is  said  that  the  false  and  heartless  have  no 
friends;  but  our  flirting  Countess  has  still  a  staunch  one.  Doctor  Alexandre,  who 
viewB  with  suspicion  this  new,  and  apparently  successful,  candidate  for  her  hand, 
travelling  under  an  assumed  name,  and  hinte  to  her  that  a  certain  casket  which 
accompanies  him  everywhere,  and  the  key  of  which  he  wears  constantly  about  his 
person,  contains  the  portrait  of  a  female. 

The  Countess,  now  stung  with  jealousy,  implores  her  faithful  old  friend  to  procure — 
no  matter  by  what  means — a  sight  of  this  ominous  casket.  This  he  accomplishes  by 
bribing  Baptiste,  Augustus'  valet,  and  also  a  fervent  though  a  humble  admirer  of  the 
Countess's  bright  eyes ;  and  just  as  her  wish  is  fulfllled,  Augustus  enters,  and  is 
astonished  at  being  met  with  a  torrent  of  reproaches  for  his  perfidy.  He  as  vehemently 
denies  the  accusation  that  the  casket  contains  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  and  on  hearing 
Blanche's  impassioned  confession  of  her  love  for  him,  which  she  can  no  longer  restrain, 
He  agrees  to  relinquish  to  her  the  key,  that  she  may  convince  heroelf,  on  one  condition, 
which  is,  that  before  all  her  gueste  assembled  at  the  ball  about  to  be  given  by  her,  she 
will  take  his  hand,  acknowledge  her  love  for  him,  and  present  him  as  her  chosen 
husband.  She  accepte,  and  with  a  coy  shyness  that  adds  to  her  attractiveness, 
performs  her  part  The  key  is  yielded  to  her  eager,  trembling  grasp.  The  lock  gives 
way  beneath  the  pressure,  the  lid  opens,  and  reveals  to  her  conscience-stricken  sight, 
not  the  features  of  some  living  unknown  rival,  but  the  well-known  lineamente  of  the 
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dead — her  heart-broken  lover,  his  own  hrother,  who  had  died  by  his  own  hand,  mad- 
dened by  the  same  scorn  with  which  her  accepted  husband  now  rejects  and  spams 
her. 

This  situation,  which  forms  the  climax  of  Act  2,  is  intensely  exciting  and  dramatic. 
The  heart-rcnuering  despair  and  grief  of  the  unhappy  Countess,  when  fltmg  aside  by 
the  man  to  whom  she  has  again  wholly  surrendered  her  heart,  is  most  touchingly  and 
powerfully  depicU»d  by  the  gifted  actress,  the  exponent  of  the  part;  and  the  deep 
pathos  imparted  to  this  scene,  is  the  more  striking  when  contrasted  with  the  aiiy 
iiiaour'uDd  elegance,  and  arch  vivacity  of  the  preceding  ones. 

The  uncontrollable  burst  of  emotion — "  I  love  him,  I  love  him  !**  when  taxed  by  the 
good  Doctor  with  her  eagerness  to  view  the  inside  of  the  casket,  might  rival  in  tragk 
intensity  the  "Wcfail!''  of  Mrs.  Siddon*s  Ltuhj  Macbeth,  or  the  equally  famcwB 
"  Do  it  /"  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble's  Julia. 

The  third  and  last  act  is  based  upon  an  incident  not  unfamiliar  tb  play-wrights  and 
librettists.  In  two  operas  **  L*Etoile  du  Xord  "  and  **  Martha,"  the  heroine  and  hero 
are  respectively  made  the  subject  of  an  experiment  to  restore  their  reason,  abemted 
by  mental  grief,  by  placing  them  in  imagination,  at  least,  amid  the  scenes  of  tiidr 
former  happiness ;  and  as  truth  is  ever  **  stranger  than  fiction,"  it  may  not  be  irrelefaai 
to  remark  that  such  an  exx>eriment  is  about  to  be  tried  in  real  life,  the  medical  mas 
sitting  in  council  on  the  condition  of  the  young,  beautiful,  and  most  unhappy  Empress 
Charlotte  of  Mexico,  having  recommended  as  a  final  attempt  to  restore  that  noWe 
mind  overthrown  by  poignant  anguish  and  anxiety,  to  transport  her  suddenly  and 
expeditiously  into  the  midst  of  her  youthful  home  and  pleasures  in  the  palace  of 
Laeken. 

But  to  return.  At  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  as  may  be  premised  from  our  pro- 
logue, we  find  the  Countess  Blanche  her 


(( 


-noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 


Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tone  and  harsh," 

living  beneath  the  roof  and  under  the  medical  care  of  her  still  kind  and  pitjring  friend 
Dr.  Alexandre. 

A  mutual  sympathy  has  banished  the  feud  between  him  and  Augustus,  who,  when 
sent  for  and  informed  of  the  fearful  retribution  that  has  fallen  on  Blanche,  repents  of 
having  carried  his  chastisement  for  her  offence  so  far ;  for  he  feels,  too,  that  after  all  be 
has  not  escaped  heart-whole,  and  eagerly  joins  the  Doctor  in  his  proposed  attmnpt  to 
effect  her  cure  by  reproducing  the  scene  and  incidents  of  the  ball-room. 

As  in  the  former  act,  we  are  a  little  reminded  of  the  "  vendetta  "  of  Fabian  dei 
Franchi,  in  **  The  Corsican  Brothers,"  so  here  we  have  a  slight  reminiscence  not  only 
of  the  two  operas  of  Meyerbeer  and  Flotow,  but  of  the  touching  incident  in  the 
•*  Sonnambula,"  where  the  heroine  is  recalled  to  consciousness  and  joy  by  the  touching 
of  her  lover's  hand  and  the  sound  of  his  voice.  A  very  thrilling  scene  occurs  when 
the  poor  grief-crazed  Countess  enters,  bewailing  her  sorrow  and  desertion,  and,  address- 
ing the  miniature  which  she  wears  next  her  heart,  implores  pardon  of  the  dead 
original. 

"  Augustus  said,"  she  sobs,  "till  you  forgave  me,  he  never  would."  The  picture 
seems  to  smile  upon  her.  In  imagination,  she  is  again  the  cynosure  of  the  baU-ioom ; 
again  Augustus  casts  her  from  him,  while  she  chugs  to  him  with  agonized  entreaty; 
again  she  strives  to  open  the  casket,  which  once  more  yields  to  her  pressure ;  but  this 
time  it  is  not  the  portrait  of  Alphonse  that  meets  her  gaze,  but  that  of  Augustus,  and 
while  she  is  apostrophizing  it  in  terms  of  the  most  endearing  tenderness,  she  feels,— 
oh !  rapture— his    arms  encircling  her  waist;    his  loving  words  are  whispered  in 
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mche  which  simn-*-^'"'' 
back.  The  upper  ,**'PV 
the  bottom  with  a  p-r-P, 
nnder-alrirt     Whitf*"^  , 

307.  Straw  hat  >  "*'!,''■ 
row  tnrned-np  brim'*' P*"* 
ribbon  bow  on  the''''  " 
crown,  from  which  ^''*"  *? 
ribbons  tied  under  f^*^  ^° 
irtth  ends.  "^^  *•" 

The  drew  is  con  ^  ^""^ 
tonic  and  under-slci^  wear  < 
of  muslin,  trimmed  i  ^™*'' 
ing  edged  with  Ia<l*'°*™^- 
■idea.  Rosettes  antP*^*'?  * 
of  ribbon.  The  bodi"  "'^^  " 
qnitelow.withahigl^P  *"^ 
misette  of  pleated  tu]  S«™" 
light  mnslin.  Sleev^' 
a  Juive.'' 


Mofllir 


«omeii[ 

top  of  t 

are  tris 
Plain 


Gather  not  r( 
No  kindnei 

Go.  let  them. 
Seek  thou  I 


COUNTRY  TOILETS. 


306.  Legham  hat,  adorned  witb  coloured 
ribboD  and  cherries. 


a  cross  strip  of  biucsilk  stiU-hed 
with  white  above  the  scallopH. 


t   the 


dark 
Hilk 

The 


there 
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<3r  leaf  cut  out  of  black  groa-grain  silk,  piped  with  brown,  and  embroidered 

Ibeads ;  the  scallopa  are  edged  with  a  black  silk  and  jet  fringe.    The  high 

thout  sleeves,  of  the  same  material  as  the  upper-skirt,  is  edged  with  a  similar 

lund  the  neck,  the  waist,  and  arm-holes;    the  coat-sleeves  are  green,  with 

fred  wristbands  to  correspond   with    the    nnder-skirt.      Brown  straw    hat, 

fwith  golden-brown  feathers,  and  bound   with  brown  velvet.     Long  green 

?• 

i  look  so  well  for  gored  dres-es  that  they  are  still  in  great  favour,  although  at 
ning  of  the  season  it  was  said  they  would  Ik?  given  up,  and  they  will  soon  l)e. 
g)on  dresses  are  male  with  swooping  trains  behind,  but  short  enough  to  show 
i^f  the  feet  in  front. 

*ly  way  of  making  a  gar.c  de  Chamhrry  dress  is  this :  Skirt  as  above  described ; 
,ted  bodice  of  clear-pleated  muslin— plain  white,  with  a  lace  quilling  round 
1^  and  narrow  insertion,  through  which  is  run  a  ribbon  of  the  same  colour  as 
am  of  the  dress.  Full  white  muslin  sleeves,  with  epaulettes  and  wristbands  of 
1 '//fry/t />/'/•  V.  If  the  material  of  the  dress  has  a  flower  pattern,  care  should  be 
f'  place  one  of  tlio  large  flowers  upon  the  epaulette,  and  one  upon  the  wrist- 
tiich  is  finished  off  with  lace.  A  wide  sash  of  gros-grain  ribbon  is  fastened 
8<5  waist,  and  falls  in  two  long  ends  either  at  the  back  or  side. 
Canl  dress  can  be  made  in  this  way  also;  and  a  foulard  paletot  will  be  pleasant 
i')vor  the  muslin  bodice  out  of  doors. 

G  short  dresses  have  double  skirts  and  a  good  deal  of  trimming,  long  ones  are 

If  made  verj-  plain,  especially  figured  gauzes  and  muslins.     Silk  dresses  are 

rimmed  with  strips  of  the  same  material,  arranged  in  different  ways,     Patterns 

'ilk  embroidery  are  also  a  favourite  style  of  trimming,  and  silk  fringes  with  a 

•ading  placed  so  as  to  simulate  a  tunic  or  double  skirt. 

ler  baU-toilets  differ  but  slightly  from  winter  ones.  They  are,  however,  generally 
nple,  and  flowers  are  more  frequently  used  as  a  trimming  than  gold  or  beads, 
is  worn  also,  which  of  late  years  has  been  quite  discarded  for  winter  ball- 
si  in  dress  with  a  long  train  is  trimmed  with  patterns  in  embroidery,  which 
,  >  over  each  of  the  gored  widths.     The  bodice  partly  covers  the  shoulders,  but 
, 'nely  low  lx>th  in  front  and  at  tlie  back,  and  the  sleeves  are  very  short.     The 
^he  bodice  is  edged  with  lace ;  a  bow  ^vith  four  loops  of  rose-coloured  ribbon  is 
n  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  finished  off  with  long  streamers.    The  sleeves 

^amed  with  a  ruche  of  the  same  ribbon  and  narrow  lace. 
J 
r  gored  dresses  of  soft- coloured  glacd  silk,  with  low  bodices,  are  worn  with 

.,  ,of  white  guipure  lace,  without  sleeves,  and  trimmed  with  coloured  ribbons  to 

-the  dress.     This  composes  a  nice  toilet  for  a  concert,  or  for  a  f*'te  at  the 

,,  )f  some  fasliionable  watering-place. 

.    ires  are  becoming  higher  than  they  were  this  winter ;  the  hair  is  raised  up  very 

j*om  the  back,  and  arranged  in  a  round  or  helmet-shaped  chignon.    In  front  the 

waved  or  curled,  and  fastened  with  a  ribbon  or  a  garland  of  flowers.     Curls  or 

all  about  the  neck. 

dug  w'rjiujo  costumes  are  no  less  elegant  than  others.   White  mnslin  or  organdi 

_^  g  dresses  are  worn  over  slips  of  blue,  pink,  maave,  or  maize-coloured  silk. 

x-'^  model  is  made  thus :  Demi-long  skiii,  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce  edged  with 

ve  lace  round  the  bottom,  and  a  si^rip  of  insertion  in  embroidery  round  the  top. 

T^  this  comes  a  second  strip  of  insertion,  and  then  two  of  the  same  go  up  over  each 

f  the  gored  widths.     Jacket-bodice,  with  basques  cut  out  in  square  tabs,  and 

ointed  sleeves ;  the  whole  being  trimmed  with  lace  and  insertion.    Under-slip  of 


V 


Modciltd  for 
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maize-coloured  silk.  Cap  formed  of  an  oval  piece  of  Yenetiaii  guipure,  with  maize 
ribbon  lappets. 

The  sea-bathing  costumes  are  also  quite  coquettish  this  year.  Some  are  of  blue  and 
white  flannel,  and  cousist  of  a  sort  of  short  frock  or  blouse,  fastened  with  a  waist- 
band, and  trimmed  with  vandyked  strips  of  white  flannel,  and  wide  trousers  t'abtened 
at  the  ankles. 

Some  costumes  are  white ;  the  blouse  is  merely  rounded  at  the  bottom  -it  is  trimmed 
with  strips  of  red  or  blue  cashmere.  A  sash  of  the  same  material  is  tied  round  the 
waist.  When  a  long  bathing-dress  is  preferred,  it  is  also  trimmed  in  the  same 
manner. 

Gmrmenta  to  wear  after  bathing  are  made  of  fine  flannel.  They  are  gored  so  as  to 
be  wide  at  the  bottom  and  get  narrower  towards  the  top ;  they  have  a  round  hood,  and 
long  coat-sleeves ;  the  trimming,  consisting  of  a  double  pinked-out  ruche  of  white 
flannel,  divided  in  tibe  centre  by  a  bright  blue  or  red  cross-strip,  is  put  roxmd  the 
bottom,  up  the  sides,  in  front,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  back ;  round  the  hood,  and 
over  the  outer  seam  of  the  sleeves.  White  flannel  or  cashmere  jackets,  whether  plain 
or  embroidered,  are  also  more  than  ever  fashionable  for  the  sea-side. 


— ^-*'^?5k5>^«r?r<*'>- 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION-PLATE. 


Left'liaiuL  Figure — Country  Toilet. — A  Leghorn  straw  hat,  bound  with  black 
^tlvet,  and  adorned  with  coloured  feathers  fastened  by  a  little  pompoii.  The  whole 
*^<>8tume— jacket,  dress,  and  petticoat — are  of  coloured  poplin,  edged  and  trimmed  with 
black  velvet  and  buttons.  The  petticoat  is  terminated  by  three  equal  pleatings,  bound 
^th  velvet.  This  pretty  toilet  may  equally  well  be  made  of  coloured  foulard.  Boots 
to  match. 

Walking  Toilet. — The  bonnet  is  of  Belgian  straw,  trimmed  round  with  a  cordon 
<'t  metaUic  foHi^e  and  small  bunches  of  beads.  The  embroidered  tulle  scarf  is  edged 
''^th  blonde,  and  fastened  in  front  with  a  bunch  of  foliage  and  beads.  The  short  violet 
^k  paletot  has  two  long-pointed  lappets  hanging  on  the  skirt,  and  finished  off"  with 
"lack  tassels.  The  whole  is  bound  and  trimmed  with  black  silk  velvet.  The  dress  is 
of  muslin,  with  mauve  flowers. 

Costume  for  a  Little  GtRL  Five  Years  Old. — A  white  muslin  dress  trimmed  with 
pmk  silk  bands,  and  terminated  at  the  bottom  by  two  small  flounces.  Pink  silk  tunic, 
^^'iiamented  with  silk  pleatings  and  balls. 


LOVELIEST    WORDS. 


THE  PICTURE  OF  THE  DESERT. 

A  PICT  I  UK,  good !  mj  brow  I  shade  >Wth  the  hollow  of  my  hand ; 
The  curtains  of  mine  eyes  I  close.     Lo  !  there  the  dfesert's  bxurning  sand, 
'nie  camping-places  of  my  trilx?,  appear ;  arrayed  in  lurid  Ught, 
Robed  in  her  burning  widow-weeds,  Sahara  bursts  npon  my  sight. 

Who  travelled  through  the  lion-land  ?     Of  claws  and  hoofe  the  prints  appear; 
Timbuctoo*8  caravan !    Behold,  far  in  the  distance,  gleams  the  spear. 
There  banners  wave,  while  through  the  dust  the  Emir's  purple  floats  along. 
And  with  a  sober  statelincs.s  the  cameVs  head  o'erpeers  the  throng. 

Where  sand  and  sky  to;^ether  blend,  onward  in  close  array  they  sweej); 
Now  the  horizon's  sulphurous  mist  engulphs  them  in  its  lurid  deep. 
The  vestige  broad  thou  still  canst  trace  distinctly  of  the  flying  train. 
As  gleam,  at  intervals  dispersed,  their  rehcs  o'er  the  sandy  plain. 

Look  yonder :  like  a  milestone  grim,  a  dromedary  dead  lies  there ; 
Upon  the  prostrate  bulk  are  i)erched,  with  naked  throats,  a  vulture  i)air, 
Intent  u]x)n  their  ghastly  meal.     For  yon  rich  turban  what  care  they. 
By  some  young  Arab  left  behind  in  that  wild  journey's  desperate  way  'f 

Fragments  of  costly  housings  float  the  tamarisk's  thorny  bushes  round ; 
And  near,  an  empty  water-skin  Hes  foid  and  gaping  on  the  ground. 
AVho's  he  who  treads  it  'neath  his  feet  ?     The  Sheik  it  is,  with  dusky  hair; 
The  Sheik  of  Bikdulgerid,  who  gazes  round  with  frantic  stare. 

He  closed  the  rear ;  his  charger  fell ;  behind  he's  left  upon  the  sand : 
O'ercome  with  thirst  his  favourite  wife  doth  from  his  girdle  drooping  hi.^- 
How  flashed  her  eye  as  she  crewhile  in  triumph  rode  before  her  lord ! 
Across  the  waste  he  trails  her  now,  as  from  a  baldric  trails  a  sword. 

The  burning  sand !  swept  o'er  at  night  by  the  grim  lion's  tail  alone, 
Is  by  the  waving  tresses  now  of  yonder  helpless  woman  strewn; 
It  gathers  in  her  tangled  locks,  dries  on  her  lip  the  spicy  dew. 
And  with  its  sharp  and  cruel  flints  her  tender  skin  it  pierces  throngli. 

And  now,  alas !  the  Emir  falls ;  throbs  in  his  veins  the  boiling  blood. 
His  eye-balls  glare,  in  lurid  lines  sweUs  on  his  brow  the  purple  flood. 
With  one  last  kiss,  one  burning  kiss,  he  wakes  to  life  his  Moorish  bnde. 
Then  flings  himself,  with  frantic  curse,  on  the  red  desert  by  her  side. 

But  she,  amazed,  looks  wildly  round.    "  My  lord,  awake !— Thou  BleepestDf" 
The  sky,  but  now  like  molten  brass,  like  polished  steel  gleams  cold  and  cl««r 
Where  now  the  desert's  yeUow  glare  ?    A  radiance  gleams  my  eyes 
It  sparkles  like  the  sea,  whose  wave  at  Algiers  breaks  along  the  shore. 

"  Its  grateful  moisture  cools  my  brow; — ^yonder  its  flowing  waters 
A  giant  mirror,  there  it  shines ;— awake,  perchance  'tis  Nilus'  etretm. 
Yet  no;  we  travelled  south,  I'm  sure;  the  Senegal  it  then  must  be; 
Or  are  yon  heaving  waves  indeed  the  billows  of  the  surging  sea  ? 
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**  No  matter,  it  is  water  still !    Awake,  mj  lord,  oh,  let  us  hence ; 

Mj  robe  I've  cast  aside;  oh,  come,  this  deadly  Bcorching  fire  to  quench ! 

-A.  cooling  draught,  a  quickening  hath,  wQl  with  new  strength  onr  limbs  endue ; 

Yon  towering  fortress  once  achieved,  to  all  our  toils  we'll  bid  adieu. 

••  Its  crimson  banners  proudly  wave  defiance  round  its  portals  gray; 
Its  ramparts  bristled  o'er  with  spears, — its  mosque  within — I  all  survey. 
Sigh-masted  vessels  in  the  road  securely 'ride,  in  stately  rows ; 
Its  shops  and  caravansaries  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  overflows. 

"  My  tongue  is  parched!  Wake  up,  beloved!  Already  nears  the  twilight  now.'* 
H€  lifts  his  eye,  and  murmurs  hoarse,  "  It  is  the  desert*8  mocking  show. 
More  cruel  than  the  hot  simoom !     Of  wicked  fiends  the  barbarous  play." 
He  stops, — ^the  baseless  vision  fades, — she  sinks  upon  his  lifeless  clay  ! 


BRrNGING  OUR  SHEAVES  WITH  US. 

The  time  for  toil  has  past,  and  night  has  come. 
The  last  and  saddest  of  the  harvest  eves ; 

Worn-out  with  labour  long  and  wearisome, 
Drooping  and  faint,  the  reapers  hasten  home, 

Each  laden  with  his  sheaves. 

Last  of  the  labourers,  thy  feet  I  gain ; 

Lord  of  the  harvest !  my  spirit  grieves, 
That  I  am  burdened  and  not  so  much  with  grain 

As  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  and  brain ; — 

Master,  behold  my  sheaves ! 

Few,  light,  and  worthless — ^yet  their  trifling  weight 
Through  all  my  frame  a  weary  aching  leaves ; 

For  long  I  struggled  with  my  hapless  fate. 
And  strayed  and  toiled  till  it  was  dark  and  late, — 

Yet  these  are  all  my  sheaves. 

Full  well  I  know  I  have  more  tares  than  wheat. 
Brambles  and  flowers,  dry  stalks  and  withered  leaves, 

Wherefore  I  blush  and  weep,  as  at  thy  feet^ 
I  kneel  down  reverently  and  repeat 

"  Master,  behold  my  sheaves ! " 

I  know  these  blossoms,  clustering  heavily, 
With  evening  dew  upon  their  folded  leaves. 

Can  claim  no  yalne  or  utility,- 
Therefore  shall  fragrancy  and  beauty  be 

The  glory  of  my  sheaves. 

So  do  I  gather  strength  and  hope  anew ; 

For  well  I  know  thy  patient  love  perceives 
Not  what  I  did,  but  what  I  strive  to  do ; 

And  though  the  full,  ripe  ears  be  sadly  few. 

Thou  wilt  accept  my  sheaves. 


TiTTl-Nfi. 

This  pretty  liucn  Uig  ia 

meant  to  keep  fcitting  and 

such     work      from      hping 

Hoiled    before    it    u    coiu- 

plftcd.     The  ba^'  is  (Iniwn 

!>;;cthcr    roun'l     tho    t^p. 

tM  diiii'  lUipi'iids  niHjn  what 

on   wish   to  put   iiito.  it. 

'he  <)ri)riiinl  jiattem  is  n; 

lohes  (Icfp.  and  :!   itiehes 

I   «-iile;  it  in  henimril  nmml 

I   the  top.  and  trinimeil  with 

I   a  narrow  tatt«d  Ll.t.  c.m- 

Kistinff  of  hirgc  iiud  kiiioII 

I   cirtU-s.      The   liuj;  scon  iu 

illustrulJon     No.    ^JtK'.     is 

I   ineanttokeepthecntt-.jn  for 

working  coiivrette;  it  con-  iill8.  Lines  Bag 
]  nists  of  a  round  jiiivo.  tnca- 

surmg6  in.  acro.Js,  whii'h  is  hcmmi'il  all  mtind, 
,  and  trimmed  with  a  bitted  lace.  It  is  itrawu 
j   tofjether  at  toi>,  like  bag  in  illustration  SOS. 


310.  Tatted 

IJOKBEK. 

I  Begin     tlua 

I  pretty    border 

I  with  2  rows  of 

I  tatting,  iu  the 

I  fciliowinginan- 

1        Ist   row,— ii 
clouble.  1  purl, 

I   -i     double,      1 

I  purl,  3  double, 
1  purl,  2 
double  ;  dmw 
those  etitehes 
up  into  a  cir- 
cle, and  repeat 
the  circle  at  a 
very  short  dis- 
tance, till  tlie 
border  is  long 
enough ;  but 
instead  of 
working  the 
firat  purl  of  each  circle,  you  must  join  the 
circle  to  the  preceding  one;  the  purl  on  the 


sides  of  tiie  dnle  niul 
therefore    be   longer  Uot 
that  iu  the  raiddk. 
For    the   2nd   row  ta 

another    shuttle,   make 
loop  on  the  left  side  witt 
the  cotton,  and  work 
this  end  of  cottoa  orei 
cotton  in   the   right  haul 
which  i*  also  to  be  held  U- 
tween  the  thumb  and  <i>^^ 
finger    of    the    left   lisiJ. 
I'hen  work  in  the  foUowiu 
•   way: — "2  double,  then  1  dnS 
conastinj;   of  3  docbk.  I 
,   purL  ;!  double;  to  form  tii 
circio,  let  the  i 
left-liand  shuttle  M  don- 
wards,   and   make  i 
round   the   left  band 
OR  TiTTisu.  ETC.  the  cotton  on   the  sbintii 
of  tlie  right  hand.    Tta 
take  up  aj^n  the  left  hand  nhnttle.  mi  fin 
the  circle  to  the  middle  purl  of  the  ltd  ank 
of  the  lat  rowbyilraw-  _    j^^  ,Mir  M 
ing  the  cotton  through  'griS'™.^^*^^* 
the  purl  like  a  loop,  and  , 
then  drawing  the  cot- 
ton in  the  right  hand  , 
through  this  loop,    •  7  ' 
double,  1  circle,  7  dou- 
ble, joined  to  the  middle 
purl  of  the  next  circle 
of  the  1st  row;  1  circle, 
fi  double,  1  circle,  joined 
on  the  middle  purl  of 


The  opKi 
edgeoftkhr 

derisworktdii 
2  crochet  ror^ 
in  tbefdkiW 
manner:^ 

Istrow.-*^ 
treble,  diridw 
by  1  ehaiu  in 
the  let  iwk' 
of  the  1st  w  : 
of  tatting;  -, 
chain ;   i*!**'  i 

2nd  law.-' ! 
1  tnUe  in  U* 
IstcbuiiortM 
[tending  '"*'' ' 


',iV2.  Patters  tob  Cigar  Stand  (31:J). 


piec^dingi 


1    slip  ititdi 

miss  1  stitcU  of  the  precedin  g  row  nn^'''  < 
repeat  from  •. 


PstternB  formed  of 
nurnardise  and  tatting 
je  of  qnite  new  style, 
md  loot  TCry  pretty. 
rhe  insertiou  is  easy 
jj  wort  by  the  fbUow- 
m^  process  :  —  make 
Erst  B  circle,  as  follows: 
I  plain  stitch,  2  double,  i 
I  porl.  6  double,  I 
inn.  2  doable,  1  plaio: 
asten  the  cotton  on  to 
me  mde  of  the  raig- 
^udise,  at  the  dis- 
mce  of  about  5-8tliB  of 
ui  inch,  by  taking   2 

bops  of  it  together;  '^^-  ^^'^^^  ^^^ 

■art  a  2nd  circle  at  a  short  distance  from 
U»  first,  and  so  on.  When  the  strip  of 
insertion  is  sufficiently  long,  work  in  the 
Iwne  manner  on  the  other  side  of  the  mig- 
iarditf.  This  kind  of  wort  is  destined  to 
i^cotae  veiy  popular,  and  nothing  can  be 
—1  lieht  and  graceful  than  the  union  of 
" "  '  ;  and  tjitting. 


Cotton. 
a  strip  of  Java  ci 
tern  No.  812. 
black  and  red  n 


312,  S13.  Bahboo 

ClOAa-STAND. 

Materials.  — 15 

inches  of  Java  canvas,  i 
oz.  of  black  wool,  i  oz. 
of  red  ditto,  1  skcm 
of  maize-coloured  purse 
silk.     Bamboo  mount- 


js;  it  ii 


inches  htf;h,  and  8 
wide.  It  is  flat  at  the  - 
liack,  so  that  it  may 
be  hung  up  against  the 
wall.  The  intervals 
between  the  bamlxio 
canes  are  filled  up  by 
invas,  embroidered  from  pat- 
This  pattern  is  worked  in 
xjU  in  croBs-stitch,  over  four 
sqnaree  of  the  canvas.  The  black  stitches 
are  crossed  again  with  maize-coloured  silk. 
In  the  two  small  outer  borders  long  stitches 
of  red  wool  arc  worked  on  cither  side  between 
the  cross  stitches. 
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OUR    FERNERY. 


CHAPTER  L 


BEFORE  we  are  fairly  started,  I  most  give  the  names  and  describe  the  three  prin- 
cipal groups — mark,  only  three — into  which  ferns  have  been  divided.     They  are 
cryptogamie,  or  flowerless,  and  are  called  FiucES. 
This  Older,  Filices,  has  been  divided  into  three  sub-orders,  which  sub-orders  have 
been  again  divided  into  genera^  or  families,  the  names  of  which  wo  will  learn  as  wt- 

come  to  them. 

1.  Sub-order — Tolypodvacew, 

2.  Sub-order — Osnmndacece. 

3.  Sub-order — OphioglosaacecR. 

Now  I  am  rather  sorry  these  are  Buch  hard-looking  words,  but  a  very  little  troohlo 
will  enable  any  one  to  remember  them. 

The  head  of  the  tribe  of  PohjpodiacecB  is  very  common ;  I  think  everybody  most  have 
seen  it.  One  of  its  peculiarities  is,  that  it  frequently  grows  on  the  moes-grown  trunks 
of  living  trees  as  a  parasite,  and  on  old  thatched  roofs.  I  have  seen  it  growing  luxuri- 
antly on  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Erne,  at  Ivy  Bridge,  Devonshire,  whence  we 
brought  one  or  two  of  ours ;  but  it  grows  plentifully  very  much  nearer  London  than 
that,  luxuriating  on  most  shady,  sandy  banks.  The  places  where  we  have  procured 
the  most  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher  and  Cobham,  but  then  that  is  be- 
cause we  are  often  visiting  our  old  friend  who  resides  at  Cobham.  The  personal  name 
which  it  bears  is  that  of  the  Common  Polypody  (Polydium  Vulga/re),  When  you  have 
once  been  introduced,  you  will  never  mistake  it ;  it  is  one  of  the  very  eaaest  ferns* 
to  recognize.  The  principal  disractenstios  of  this  plant,  and  of  its  hrother,  Toly- 
podiaceoe,  are  as  follows.  And  here,  if  you  do  not  remember  what  thecm  are,  you  had 
better  glance  at  the  Introduction,  as  I  have  not  space  for  more  than  one  explanation 
of  any  terms  I  may  feel  obliged  to  use. 

If  you  can,  procure  a  frond  of  the  Common  Polypody ;  you  will  see  that  the  sori  are 
collected  on  the  back  of  the  frond;  in  some  of  the  species  of  Polypodinm  they  are  on 
the  margin.  Each  spore-case  is  surrounded  by  a  ring,  more  or  less  complete,  which, 
when  mature,  straightens ;  thereby,  as  you  will  perceive,  pulling  open  the  spore-case^  and 
thus  scattering  the  spores.    The  vernation  is  circinate. 

The  second  sub-order  is  Osmundaceoe,  The  best  known  of  this  family  is  the  Osmund 
Royal,  or  Osmunda  Begalis.  It  is  not  at  all  rare,  being  found  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  does  not  flourish  except  in  moist,  shady  districts,  and  attains  its  greatest 
perfection  on  the  shaded  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes.  I  have  seen  it  in  Devonshire, 
growing  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  on  Dartmoor,  quite  six  feet  high,  but  I  believe 
it  is  sometimes  from  nine  te  eleven  feet  in  height.  Like  the  Common  Polypody,  when 
you  have  once  seen  it,  you  will  never  forget  it.  The  fronds  are  quite  distinct  in  their 
appearamce  from  those  of  all  other  British  ferns.  If  you  rraiiember,  I  gave  you  the 
Oemunda  R^alis  as  an  example  of  when  the  clusters  of  thecsa  are  called  panicles,  not 
sori.  This  is  the  pancipaL  di«tingninhing  featnre  of  the  tribe  Osmundacece^  the  spore- 
cases  have  no  ring,  or  in  other  words,  are  not  annulated. 

The  third  and  last  sub-order  is  by  no  means  so  generally  known — Ophioghsmr^. 
I  have  never  met  with  eithwr  the  Lesser  (misprinted  before  Leper),  or  Common  Adders* 
Tongues,  except  in  Covent  Garden,  whence  I  procured  mine ;  I  mean,  I  never  saw  them 
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growing  wild.    In  this  tribe,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  clusters  of  thecae  are  associated  in 
spikes,  and  are  called  panicles. 

As  I  said  above,  the  three  British  specimens  of  this  tribe  are  the  only  British  ferns 
which  are  not  circinate  when  in  the  bud ;  that  is,  the  fronds  and  parts  of  the  fronds  are 
not  cofled  as  you  see  the  young  fronds  of  other  ferns,  but  are  folded  up  straight.  The 
ppore-cases  have  no  ring,  and  are  two-valved 

I  think  we  had  better  take  the  ferns  in  regular  succession,  not  as  we  added  them  to 
our  fernery  ;  so  we  will  begin  with  the  first  sub-order,  Polypodlucece,  the  first  genus  or 
family  of  which  is  Polypodium. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Polypodiums  are,  that  the  sori  are  circular, 
in  patches  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frond,  without  any  apparent  indusium. 

Most  of  the  ferns  have  several  synonyms ;  these  I  shall  always  give  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  descriptions. 

The  Common  Polypody. — Vohj Imodium  Vulgare:  LinnsBus.  Ctenopteria  Vulgarie: 
Newman. — ^As  I  said  before,  this  is  very  common  and  easily  recognized ;  but  though  so 
common  and  apparently  hardy,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  transplant.  I  think  this  arises 
more  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  replanted,  than  from  any  great  delicacy  in  the  fern 
itself.  The  rizoma  runs  along  just  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  branching  in  all  di- 
rections ;  if  it  has  been  long  established,  the  branches  interlace  one  with  the  other.  I 
think  the  besrt  way  to  get  up  a  clump  of  this  sort  is  by  running  a  garden-fork  under  it 
and  raising  it  from  beneath ;  then,  on  getting  it  to  your  fernery,  simply  lay  it  on  the 
surfece  of  the  ground,  and  press  it  slightly  with  your  hand.  I  find,  that  when  trans- 
planted in  this  manner,  it  scarcely  seems  to  notice  the  moving. 

This  fern  is  very  nice  for  a  covered  fernery,  as,  if  protected  from  the  frosts,  it  retains 
its  old  fronds  till  nearly  Midsummer ;  the  new  growth  rises  quickly  and  almost  simul- 
taneously. In  the  depth  of  winter,  the  foliage  is  in  perfect  condition.  The  young 
fronds  begin  to  appear  in  May. 

For  the  Common  Polypody  it  is  best  to  mix  with  the  soil  used  for  the  rest  of  the 
fernery  a  good  proportion  of  decayed  wood  and  moss.  The  decayed  wood,  looking  like 
dark  mould,  you  can  get  in  plenty  from  the  hollow  of  any  old  tree. 

With  regard  to  the  general  appearance  of  this  fern,  the  fronds  are  what  are  lance- 
*shaped,  or  lanceolate,  deeply  pinnatifid  (see  Introduction).  The  segments  are  linear- 
lanceolate,  that  is,  they  are  of  the  same  breadth  throughout,  except  at  one  end,  which 
^^ccomes  grradually  narrower :  they  are  also  rounded  at  the  end,  so  are  what  is  called 
obtuse ;  sometimes  they  are  notched  along  the  margin.  They  are  not  set  quite  in 
opposite  pairs  on  either  side  of  the  rachis.  There  are  several  varieties  chiefly  distin- 
gaished  by  the  divisions  and  notches  of  the  segments. 

Amongst  others,  there  is  the  Welsh  Polybody  (P.  F.  Camhricum),  a  very  beautiful 
plant.  Linnaeus,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  it,  considered  it  a  distinct  species ;  but 
I  believe  it  is  now  known  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Common  Polypody,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  fronds  being  broader,  and  the  segments,  instead  of  being  simple,  are 
^ply  and  irregularly  cleffc.  It  is  always  barren ;  no  instance  being  known  of  its 
having  been  found  with  son  on  the  back  of  the  frond. 

The  Irish  Polypody  /P.  F.  Hihemicum  and  SimUaorum)  resembles  the  Welsh  Poly- 
pody, but  differs  from  it  in  being  fertile,  the  fronds  are  bi-  or  tri-pinnatifid.  It  is  not 
^nfined  to  Ireland  alone.  I  have  not  room  for  the  description  of  any  more  varieties, 
pnt  I  think  a  complete  list  of  them,  with  the  varieties  of  other  species,  is  to  be  found 
"I  '*  Moore's  Handbook  of  British  Ferns." 

Mountain  Polypody. — Polypodium  Phegopteris :  Linnaeus.  PolystichwmPhegopteris  : 
^th.  Lastrea  Phegopteris:  Newman.  Qymnocarpium  Phegopteris,  Phegoptens 
^^^ypodUndes.    Phegopteris  Vulgaris. 
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The    fronds    of  the    Mountain    Polypody,    or,    as    it    is    sometimes  called,  tiie 
Beech-fern,    are    of   a    triangulai*    shape,    terminating    in    a    long  narrow  point* 
pinnate    for    the    first    two    pairs   of  branches,    afterwards  becoming  pinnatifid — 
this   is    called   being   sub-pinnate.    The    pairs    of   pinna*,    on    either   side  of  the 
richis,    are  nsually   opposite,   the   lowest  pair   are  at  a  little  distance   from  the 
others,  droop  towards  the  root,  and  project  forwards,  whilst  those  abore  indine  gra- 
<lnally  more  and  more  upwards ;  it  is  by  this  peculiarity  that  it  is  readily  recogniied. 
The  pinna)  are  like  the  segments  of  the  Common  Poljq^ody  linear-lanceolate,  pointed, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  usually  placed  opix)site  to  each  other.    They  are  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  and  hairy.    The  fleshy  and  very  brittle  stripes  occupy  more  than  half  of  the 
frond ;  near  its  base  are  some  small,  almost  colourlois,  scales.    The  segments  of  tiie 
pinna;  are  entire,  that  is  not  cleft,  and  are  rounded  at  the  ends.     The  sori  are  almost 
marginal,  that  is,  the  clusters  of  theca)  nearly  project  beyond  the  edge  of  the  seg- 
ments.   The  rizoma,  or  creeping  stem,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  slender,  and  sHghtly  sealj. 
creeping  in  every  direction,  with  its  black  wiry  roots  forming  a  lace-work  over  the  fiwe 
of  the  rocks  on  which  it  grows.    The  fronds  appear  about  the  same  time  as  thooe  of 
the  Common  Polypody,  and  grow  to  from  five  inches  to  a  foot  high. 

The  fi&vourite  haunts  are  shady  rocks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains,  water- 
falls, streams,  and  lakes.  It  is  found  in  the  mountain  and  rocky  districts  of  England,. 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  but  seldom  met  with  in  Ireland.  It  is  deciduous,  very  delicatR, 
succumbing  to  the  first  light  frost  of  Autumn.  In  the  fernery  it  fionrishes  best  on 
damp,  shady  rock-work ;  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  it  becomes 
brown,  and  is  soon  destroyed. 

AN  OCCUPATION'FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

TT  TE  very  willingly  insert  the  following  notice  in  connection  with  the  colouring  of 
Y  Y      photographs,  which  will  answer  many  inquiries  put  to  us,  and  suggest  to  some 
of  our  readers  a  remunerative  occupation : — 
Any  employment  which  has  its  main  requisites  in  delicacy  of  manipulation,  patience* 
and  carefulness,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  refined  or  artistic  taste,  ia  pre-eminently 
suited  for  women — and  this  is  pi*ecisely  the  character  of  photography.    It  requires  no 
manual  strength,  only  skill,  not  difficult  to  attain.    Taste  and  dexteri^  of  finger  in 
delicate  work  are  woman's  natural  gifts ;  patience  and  perseverance  are  also  pecnlisrfy 
her  attributes.    It  is  the  possession  of  such  qualities,  rather  than  any  deep  researcbfis 
into  chemistry  and  optics,  which  makes  the  successful  practical  photographer.    It  i^ 
therefore  not  surprising  that  women  have  been  very  successfril  in  ihe  practice  of  this 
fascinating  and  useful  art.    Ladies  of  the  highest  rank  have  practised  it  as  an  amuse* 
ment.    It  is  said  that  her  Majesty  has  displayed  considerable  photographic  skill.    The 
late  respected  Lady  Hawarden  carried  ofi*  the  London  Society's  goM  medal,  the  fiM 
prize  in  the  art.     Few  professional  photographers  have  gained  as  much  £Eune,  or  more 
honours,  than  Mrs.  Cameron.    It  is  therefore  not  a  little  surprising  that  there  are  fe^ 
female  names  in  the  long  list  of  London  photographers,  although  numbers  of  women 
are  employed  in  almost  every  London  photographic  studio.    One  well-known  wxiiBtsnd 
photographer,  who  stands  high  in  his  profession,  and  exercises  unusual  care  in  tiie 
printing  of  his  pictures,  has  never  employed  any  but  female  labourers  in  this  depart- 
ment of  his  art,  and  has  given  his  reason  for  so  doing,  that  he  could  only  meet  witb 
the  necessary  care,  attention,  delicate  manipulation  and  patience,  in  female  printers. 
Similar  statements  were  made  some  time  since  in  one  of  the  pnbhc  journals  by  ww^ 
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photograplier  of  note.  The  same  quaUtiee  that  would  enable  women  to  print  would 
also  enable  them  to  do  the  whole  process  as  well  at  least,  if  not  better,  than  any  of 
their  male  rivals ;  but  in  very  many  studios  they  are  not  permitted  to  learn  or  to  prac- 
tise the  higher  branches  of  the  art.  In  photography,  as  in  almost  every  other  trade  or 
prof^»ion,  men  will  thankfully  employ  women  as  their  subordinates,  while  they  are 
jealously  careful  and  anxious  to  exclude  them  from  the  knowledge  which  might  permit 
them  to  practise  the  art  independently.  Women  are  graciously  permitted  to  labour  at 
the  dmdgery,  while  men  reserve  to  themselves  the  easy  task  of  directing  the  work  and 
of  taking  the  profit. 

I  lately  met  with  a  lady,  recently  left  a  widow  with  two  children,  who  was  anxious  to 
engage  in  some  employment  for  their  support.    Before  her  marriage  she  had  b^n  em- 
ployed for  five  years  in  a  photographer's  studio,  long  enough  to  learn  the  profession  in 
all  its  branches.    If  she'  had  been  properly  taught  she  might  have  established  a  business 
for  herself,  and  so  have  supported  her  children,  but  during  that  time  she  had  learned 
only  to  "  tonch  "  and  mount,  for  which  but  little  remuneration  is  given.    Unless  the 
glas^plate  on  which  the  photograph  is  taken  is  very  equally  and  completely  covered 
with  collodion,  Httlo  white  spots  and  stripes  appear  in  the  photograph,  and  these  must 
be  carefully  painted  in  by  the  hand.    This  is  called  "  touching."    If  the  clumsy  fingers 
of  an  operator  leave  many  of  these  spots  to  be  filled  up,  the  girls  who  do  it  require  to 
possess  sach  a  degree  of  taste  and  neatness  as  would  enable  them  to  learn  all  the  other 
processes  of  photography,  if  they  were  properly  taught.    I  know  one  young  lady,  who 
was  lately  employed  in  a  studio  of  no  mean  note,  in  painting  defective  photographs, 
and  who  could  with  much  less  labour  hawe  taken  much  better  originals,  had  she  been 
permitted.     It  seems,  therefore,  most  desirable  that  a  photographic  school  should  be 
established,  in  which  women  might  be  thoroughly  taught  every  branch  of  the  profession. 
When  we  recommend  photography  as  an  employment  for  women,  it  is  often  alleged 
that  the  art  has  had  its  day,  that  its  profitableness  and  usefulness  are  nearly  over, 
and  that  even  if  it  were  taught  to  women,  they  would  not  easily  find  sufl&cient  employ- 
ment.   Those  who  make  this  objection  think  of  photography  as  mere  portrait-taking, 
And  do  not  sufficiently  consider  Ihe  numerous  purposes  to  which  it  is  at  present  applied, 
or  the  still  more  extensive  usefulness  that  may  be  expected  of  it  in  future. 

In  connection  with  book-illustration,  photography  has  as  yet  made  comparatively 
slow  progress ;  but  there  are  various  improvements  now  in  the  course  of  being  perfected 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  enable  it  to  rival  wood  engraving.  Besides,  it  is  probable 
that  photography  would  be  much  more  extensively  used  for  book-illustration,  if  really 
good  photographs  could  be  produced  sufficiently  cheap  for  this  purpose ;  and  this  cheap- 
ness might  be  in  a  great  measure  secured  by  the  exclusive  employment  of  female  artists, 
who  usually  charge  less  for  their  work. 

The  indefatigable  society,  which  has  already  done  so  much  to  promote  the  employ- 
nient  of  women,  have  had  their  attention  called  to  the  suitable  field  for  female  labour 
afforded  by  photography.  By  the  generosity  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  society,  a 
unm  of  money  has  been  subscribed  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  a  Ladies'  School  of 
Photography.  Premises  have  been  taken  in  Belgravia,  which  are  now  open,  under  the 
snperintendence  of  Miss  (^auntlett,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
niotion  of  the  Employment  of  Women. 

AU  that  are  favourable  to  the  cause  of  female  employment,  are  earnestly  requested 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Studio,  10,  Lower  Belgrave  Place,  nearly  opposite  the  Grosvonor 
Hotel,  Victoria  Station.  If  this  estabUshment  be  successful,  it  is  proposed  that  branch 
establishments  shall  be  formed  on  the  co-operative  principle  in  various  other  districts 
of  the  metropolis,  so  as  to  allow  the  female  workers  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  their 
work. 
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silks,  as  Men  i 
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Ijn,       tnmmw/ 
with  bine  riW*^ 
aad  lace  «""»  i 
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317.  Costume  roa  a  Yorso  Laby,  fbom  12  to  14  veahs  old. 
The  costmne  consiBtH  of  tbe  onder-skirt,  short  apper-ekirt,  and  bodic«.  It  is  made  of 
white  alpaca,  and  trimmed  with  narrow  croBB  stripe  of  bloc  silk,  with  a  row  of  chalk  beads 
nmniug  throngh  the  middle  of  them.  The  bodice  is  fastened  with  pearl  buttons ;  it  is 
sewn  on  to  the  skirt,  so  that  it  may  be  replaced  b;  a  white  muslin  one.  The  weistband  is  put 
on  OTBT  it,  and  hooked  under  a  roeette.  The  crosa  strixts  on  the  nnder-skirt  ore  wider  than 
those  on  the  dress,  and  are  edged  on  either  side  with  chalk  beads. 
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Plain  Cake. — In^edients:  Beef  dripping,  flour,  salt,  soda,  tartaric  acid,  batt«r, 
sugar,  currants,  candied  peel,  ej^gs.  Cost,  Is.  3<£.  Mode :  Clarify  some  dripping  otct 
night.  Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  one  small  spoonful  of  salt,  soda,  and  tar- 
taric acid ;  rub  them  well  into  the  flour ;  six  ounces  of  clarified  dripping,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  also  well  rubbed  into  the  ilour;  half-potmd  of  sugar,  half-pound  of  currantfi, 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  two  eggs.  Beat  up  well ;  add  to  them  a  little  lokewann 
milk,  sufficient  to  make  the  flour  alx)ut  the  consistence  of  a  good  plum-pudding.  Bake 
it  in  a  quick  oven  one  hour. 

CuEESE  Fondue. — Ingi-edients :  Cheese,  butter,  eggs,  salt,  pepper,  mustard.  Ave- 
rage cost,  7d.  Grate  four  ounces  of  cheese,  add  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  beat  to  a 
paste ;  break  separately  four  eggs,  mix  the  yolks  with  the  cheese,  adding  a  little  salt, 
pepper,  and  mustard ;  then  boat  the  whites  with  a  tablespoonful  of  milk  to  a  stiff  frotL 
Butter  a  pie-dish,  stir  the  whites  quickly  into  the  cheese,  mix  thoroughly,  and  bake 
twenty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

For  Pickling  a  ToxavE. — One  pound  of  common  salt,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half- 
pound  of  treacle.  Mix  well  together.  Wipe  well  and  dry  every  part  of  the  tongue ; 
then  rub  it  well  every  day  .for  four  days  with  the  pickle,  and  put  it  in  a  deep  pan  well 
covered.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  fortnight.  When  boiling,  put  in  with  the  tongue 
any  scraps  of  meat  or  fat  that  you  may  have,  and  bones  which  have  been  used  for 
making  soup,  as  this  softens  the  tongue  greatly.  Boil  from  three  to  four  and  a  half 
hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tongue. 

Pickled  Herrings. — Steep  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  water  to  remove  the  salt,  dry 
them,  oil  them,  and  cook  on  a  gridiron  as  before.  Serve  them  with  a  pur^  of  peas  or 
lentils. 

Red  Herrings. — Cut  off  their  heads,  split  in  two,  and  soak  well  in  a  plate  of  oKve 
oil,  and  then  place  on  the  gridiron  for  two  or  three  minutes  only. 

Fresh  Herrings,  a  la  Creole  (Careme). — Prepare  twelve  herrings  as  before, 
placing  the  milts  or  rocs  in  an  earthen  pan,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon  juice.  Put 
in  a  saucepan  some  good  oil,  minced  carrots,  shalots,  parsley,  thyme,  basil,  bay  leaves, 
two  cloves,  one  or  two  sprigs  of  sweet  marjoram,  a  clove  of  garhc,  a  puioh  of  salt,  une 
'Ith'o  of  cayenne  pepper.  When  these  ingredients  begin  to  redden,  gently  moisten  them 
with  half  a  bottle  of  white  Bordeaux  wine,  and  let  them  sbnmer  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  squeeze  and  pour  into  a  stew-pan  large  enough  to  hold  twelve  herrings.  As 
soon  as  the  ndxture  begins  to  boil,  place  the  herrings  in.  Cook  over  a  gentle  fire  or 
over  a  stove.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  will  suffice  to  cook  the  herrings.  An  instant 
before  cooking  the  herrings,  you  wiD  have  washed  six  ounces  of  rice ;  place  it  on  the 
fire  with  double  its  bulk  of  water,  and  a  pindi  of  salt ;  boil  it  until  the  water  is  dried, 
and  the  rice  yields  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger ;  add  then  two  ounoes  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  saffi*on ;  mix  this  and  the  butter  well  with  the  rice,  place  it  on 
the  fire,  and  surround  the  stew-pan  with  red  coals.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twentj 
minutes  will  suffice  for  the  entire  cookery;  by  that  time  the  rice  should  be  firm,  and 
the  grains  detached,  although  soft.  Let  the  herrings  drain  before  serving  up,  lightly 
crumble  bread  over  the  mUts  or  roes,  and  fry  them  in  oil  to  garnish  round  the  herriags. 
Mix  a  spoonful  of  flour  with  two  small  plat^  of  butter,  to  stiffen  the  dressing  of  the 
herrings,  from  which  you  will  have  drained  the  fat.  Add  citron  juice,  and  send  up 
boiling.    Send  np  at  the  same  time  the  rice  in  a  separate  dish. 
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THE  request    of    Clara  is   complied  with. 
Her  friends  shonld  congratulate  you  on  the 
ponession   of   the  Magazine    they  langh    at. 
Sordy  thej  "  speak  withont  knowledge  **  who 
disoonrage  a  jonng  girl  in  the  desire  to  help 
and  improTo   herself  in  that  most  nsefol  of 
women's   occupations — needlework.     We  beg 
to  assnre  Clxura  that  the  Magazine  in  question 
is  no  advertisement  for  anybody,  but  a  bond 
j\de  work,  begnn  because  the  demand  for  cheap 
and  useful   books  for  young  girls  was  great ; 
continued  because  it  is  in  every  sense  a  success. 
It  is  a  help,  a  comfort,  to  thousands ;  letters  of 
thanks  are  constantly  being  received.     As  to 
the  "foolish  questions,'*   let  Clara  think  if, 
among  all  her  girl-acquaintanoes,  there  are  not 
one  or  two  "  foolish  virgins.*'     If  in  her  snudl 
circle  there  is  one  such,  let  her  think  of  all  the 
little  circles,  each  with  one  or  two  foolish  girls, 
and  she  wiU  readily  account  for  many  foolish 
<inestioner8  among  the  thousands  who  subscribe 
to  that  Hagaaine.    As  long  as  girls  are  girls,' 
there  will  be  silly  triflers  among  them.    If  the 
editor  ruthlessly  crushes  all  nonsensical  notes, 
the  modest  wise-ones  will  fear  to  put  their 
doubts  to  paper,  and  much  wheat  will  be  lost 
by  refusing  to  sift  the  chaff;  and  in  this  weary 
world,  Clara  will  find  that  what  is  nonsense  and 
foolishness  to  one,  is  a  worrying  doubt  or  arcfd 
necessity  to  another. 

Bliza. — The  guipure  tulle  you  want  is  now 
caQed  Cluny-net.  Miss  Kate  Duffie,  100,  Ox- 
ford Street,  supplies  this,  and  keeps  it  in  bo- 
dices made  up ;  she  also  sells  it  by  the  yard, 
and  win  forward  it  to  you  on  application. 

K.  N.  T.— Abd-cl-Kader  is  the  third  son  of 
a  Marabout  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  Hasham.  In 
1828,  he  had  not  only  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  sdkolar,  but  that  of  a  saint,  ftam  his  having 
M»  made  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  birthplace 
of  the  prophet.  In  England,  however,  he  is 
best  known  by  the  determination  with  which  he 
'Misted  the  French  encroachments  on  his  ter- 
ntory.  For  a  period  of  fifteen  years  he  was 
soooessfol  in  the  defence  of  his  native  land,  but 
in  1847  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself 


a  prisoner  to  General  Lamorici^re.  He  was 
imprisoned  for  four  years  at  Toulon,  and  libe- 
rated by  Napoleon  in  1852,  on  condition  of  his 
not  conspiring  against  France. 

M.  H.  P.  sends  a  recipe  for  Cocoa-Nut  Candy : 
Grate  all  the  white  part  of  the  nut,  spread  it  out 
on  a  dish,  and  leave  it  in  the  air  for  two  or 
three  days.  Then  put  two  pounds  of  white 
sugar  into  a  china-lined  saucepan  with  not  quite 
a  pint  of  water ;  boil  for  ten  minutes,  throw  in 
the  cocoa-nut,  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes  more^ 
or  until  on  putting  a  little  on  a  plate  it  quickly 
becomes  pretty  hard.  Then  pour  it  on  a  dish 
and  cut  into  pieces  whilst  hot.  Do  not  boil  it 
on  too  hot  a  fire,  and  bo  careful  to  keep  it 
stirred  from  the  time  you  put  in  the  nut,  as  it 
is  vexy  apt  to  turn  brown. 

KosA  C. — ^We  know  of  nothing  that  would 
suit  you,  but  should  recommend  you  to  adver- 
tiso  in  ono  of  the  daily  papers. 

Bertha.  —  Persons  of  literary  ability  are 
sometimes  employed  to  prepare  the  MSS.  of 
authors  for  the  press ;  but  the  work  of  prac- 
tised authors  require  no  such  revision.  Press 
readers  correct  all  literal  errors,  and  query  any 
doubtful  words.  Authors,  in  nearly  all  instances, 
read  their  own  proofs  after  the  press  corrections 
have  been  made. 

YouxG  Dbessmakek.  —  Drosses  are  made 
plain  in  front,  and  all  the  rest  gathered — the 
gathers  longer  at  the  back  than  elsewhere ;  this 
is  the  latest  fashion.  Another  way  is,  one 
plain,  not  box-pleat  at  the  back;  the  front 
width  plain,  and  the  rest  gathered.  The  newest 
loop  catches  up  the  dress  at  the  sides  only,  and 
is  formed  of  a  band,  one  inch  and  a-half  wide, 
piped,  and  fastening  underneath  the  dress ;  it  is 
put  in  witii  the  skirt  into  the  waist-band. 
Another  way  is  a  gimp  giselle  with  gimp  bands, 
looping  the  dress  in  a  similar  way.  Short 
dresses  are  now  so  much  worn,  that  looping  up 
is  seldom  required. 

Top«Y. — ^Your  request  is  unreasonable;  we 
cannot  comply. 
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Nineteen. — Xonsonse  about  woman's  suff- 
rage ;  what's  the  use  ?  Is  there  any  woman 
worth  trusting?  with  a  vote  who  cannot  make 
two  in?n  vote  her  way  if  she  will  ? 

Ellen. — Dido  was  the  queen  and  founder  of 
Cartha^'e.  She  was  crossed  in  love — according 
to  Vir^dl  and  Ovid — with  .^neas,  and  finally 
committed  suicide : — 

*'  Wlien  Dido  found  ^neas  would  not  oome, 
She  wept  in  silence,  and  was  Di-do-dum(b)." 

J.  C.  B. — For  the  preservation  of  furs  we 
know  of  nothing  better  than  camphor.  Let  it 
be  pounded  and  sprinkled  liberally  all  over  the 
furs,  which  should  be  taken  out,  shaken,  and  re- 
sprinkled  every  month. 

Josephine. — What  do  you  mean  by  "old 
womanish  ways  ?'*  Plainly  it  is  not  intended 
for  a  compliment  to  the  gentlemen ;  but  why 
use  those  expresaions  ?  Listen  to  what  a  ju- 
dicious writer  has  said  on  this  matter : — If  a 
whimsical  or  ridiculous  story  is  told  of  any  one, 
it  is  sure  to  relate  to  an  old  woman.  If  a  man 
lacks  wit,  or  is  in  any  way  eccentric  in  his 
ideas  of  neatness  and  propriety,  he  is  called  an 
old  woman.  A  deficiency  of  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, or  timidity  in  intercourse  with  the  world, 
subjects  one  to  a  similar  epithet;  and  yet  what 
does  the  common  sense  of  this  saying  amount 
to  ?  Simply  this,  that  a  man  is  like  his  mother ! 
And  who,  pray,  is  a  real  mother  ?  A  being  filled 
with  devoted  and  disinterested  love  for  her 
offspring.  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a  selfish 
mother  ? — of  one  who  would  not  practise  self- 
denial  that  she  might  minister  to  her  children  P 
Here,  then,  is  a  trait  which  is,  in  reality,  old- 
womanish,  and  the  only  one  in  our  mind  that 
distinguishes  the  peculiarities  of  the  venerable 
females  from  those  of  selfish,  bombastic  man  ! 

Annette. — Belgium  takes  its  name  from  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  Belgss. 
At  different  times  from  the  fifteenth  oentuiy,  it 
has  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Austria 
and  Spain.  In  1795,  it  was  conquered  by  the 
French,  and  at  the  peace  of  1814,  was  joined 
to  HoUand  till  the  autumn  of  1880,  when,  after 
a  revolution  of  a  few  days,  it  gained  its  indepen- 
dence. Belgium  has  been  called  the  battle- 
field of  Europe  from  its  having  so  frequently 
been  the  scene  of  the  conflict  of  nationp. 


Nellt. — Properly  to  execute  Italian  bravuns 
requires  a  voice  full  and  flexible,  a  thoro<^ 
knowledge  of  music,  and  many  other  qualities 
which  do  not  fall  to  ihe  common  lot.  As  yoo 
say  your  ballad- singing  is  always  admired^  bat 
that  objection  has  been  taken  to  your  fiaai 
style,  our  advice  is,  remain  faithful  to  the  bal- 
lads, they  are  universal  favourites — ^anybody  c^ 
understand  them. 

"AT  THE  WEDDING." 

I'm  in  the  organ-loft  to-day, 

Hid  there  behind  Uie  crimson  curtain ; 
A  heavy  "  tip"  I've  had  to  pay — 

For  what  ? — To  suffer  pain,  that's  certain. 
For  as  I  peep  and  look  adown 

The  solemn  aisle  into  the  chancel, 
I  see  dear  Uttle  Alice  Browne, 

Or  rather  now  she*s  Alioe  MansoU  ! 

She's  married ! — is  she  really  though  ? 

I  have  her  letters  in  my  pocket — 
Married  ? — my  heart  is  throbbing  "  No  !'* 

The  wedding-bells  chime  out  to  mock  it : 
It's  not  twelve  months  ago  she  said, 

"  Yes  !  Harry  dear,  I  love  you  dearly !" 
And  now  she  lifts  her  little  head, — 

I  hear  Jack  Mansell  kiss  her,  clearly ! — 

I've  held  her  little  hand  in  mine — 

That  hand  which  now  the  book  is  signin^j— 
Fve  kissed  her  lips — ^they  seemed  divine — 

And  yet  up  here  alone  Fm  pining. 
What  if  I've  clasped  her  tiny  waist, 

Since  now  I  cannot  touch  her  finger  ? 
Better  I'd  never  had  a  taste, 

Since  o'er  the  sweets  I  must  not  linger! 

Mansell  is  short,  and  cross,  and  old, 

I — well,  I  won't  bo  egotistic — 
He  certainly  has  got  some  gold, 

I  have  to  work — ^so  'tis  not  mystic 
Why  I  am  left  up  here  alone  ! 

You've  heard  it  oft  in  love-songs  lilted ; 
The  "  golden  touch  "  I  do  not  own. 

Jack  does — he's  blessed,  and  I  am  jilted ! 

A.A.D. 

A.  Z. — 1.  Yon  can  obtain  the  matemli  ^ 
Madame  Goubaud's,  33,  Bathbone  Place,  Ox- 
ford Street.  2.  Your  suggestion  will  probsblf 
be  adopted.  3.  The  smaller  the  bonnet,  the 
larger  the  chignon.  4.  Pitman's  system  of 
shorthand  is  not  difficult ;  you  may  euStj  tc* 
quire  it  from  his  shilling  handbook  withoat  tbe 
help  of  a  teacher. 
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Ajqt. — ^We  cannot  hold  out  anj  hope  of  ac*^ 
ceptmg  poetifial  oontributaons.  Yon  tomj  ooca- 
aujBalfyobtam  the  inaeitioii  of  jovt  rencB,  which 
are  of  average  laerit,  bat  the  idea  of  thereby 
adding  anything  considerable  to  your  income  is 
TinonBiy.  There  are  thoosands  of  tolerable 
Terse-makers  who  are  well  omtent  to  be  paid 
with  the  publicity  of  print.  Poets  are  scarce ; 
what  a  poot  may  do — what  fortune  he  may 
command — who  shall  say?  But  we  never 
l>fiard  of  a  rich  poet  except  one,  and  he  was 
professionally  a  banker. 

A.  B.  C. — Letters  written  on  vellum  or  paper, 
an  gilded  in  three  ways :  in  the  first,  a  little 
<ise  is  mixed  with  the  colours,  and  the  letters 
wntteu  as  usual ;  when  they  are  dry,  a  slight 
degree  of  adh^veness  is  produced  by  breathing 
on  them,  whereispon  the  gold  leaf  is  immedi- 
stely  spplied,  and  by  a  little  pressure,  is  made 
to  fasten  with  sofficient  firmness.  In  the  second 
method,  Japanese  g(dd  siae  may  be  used,  and 
allowed  to  dry,  or  jm>  far  dry  as  to  be  only 
sticky ;  the  gold  leaf  is  then  applied.  The  last 
method  is  to  uae  gold  ink,  or  to  mix  up  some 
gold  powder  with  sise,  and  use  by  means  of  a 
brosh.  This  was  most  probably  the  method 
adopted  by  the  monks  in  ^the  illumination  of 
ancient  manuaoHpts. 

A  Constant  Beader. — Far  from  being  idola- 
ters, the  Mohammedans  hold  all  forms  of  idola- 
tiy  in  detestation.  The  first  great  doctrine  of 
tlieir  &ith  ia  the  unity  of  God.  "  There  is  no 
deity  but  God.  He  is  God — one  God.  God  is 
eternal.  He  begetteth  not,  neither  is  He  be- 
gotten. There  is  none  equal  to  Him."  They 
declare  that  God  has  revealed  himself  through 
apostles  and  prophets.  The  six  acknowledged 
pit>phets  of  Grod  are,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Hoses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed.  They  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  general  resurrec- 
^ou  at  the  last  day,  and  final  rewards  and  pun- 
uhments.  You  should  read  Sale's  translation 
of  the  Koran. 

J.  L. — Accompaniments  are  sometimes  ad 
^Antum,  that  is,  they  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  performance ;  and  sometimes  6blig<Uo,  that 
^  indispensable  to  the  proper  cfiect  of  the 
wbole.  Cantoris  is  a  term  used  in  cathedral 
moaic  to  indicate  the  passages  intended  to  be 
Uken  by  those  singers  who  are  plaood  in  the 
■ideof  the  building  where  tlie  cantor  or  accen- 


tor sits,  that  is,  on  the  left-hand  side  on  entering 
the  choir  from  the  nave. 

YoTJiffo  Englishwouan. — To  sport  with  a 
man's  feelings  is  no  jest ;  if  you  lead  him  to  be- 
lieve his  suit  may  be  suooessful,  while  you,  at 
the  same  time,  ultimately  mean  to  reject  him, 
your  conduct  is  anything  but  honourable. 

"  Over  the  goblet,  filled  to  the  brim, 
She  sends  a  bewildering  glance  to  him. 

'^  Over  the  sea  of  pink-foaming  wine 
He  reels  in  the  light  of  her  beauty  divine. 

'   "  Deeper  and  deeper  she  dreamily  dipa 

In  the  rose-tinted  wine  her  rose-tinted  lips  ^ 

*'  While  over  the  glass  she  airily  laughs 
A  pledge  which  he  eagerly  catches  and  quaflfs  r 

*'  And  he  drinks  in  a  madness  wilder  than  wine- 
Through  her  smile,  and  her  eyes'  bewildering 
shine. 

<*  He  drinks  in  delirium,  danger,  and  death. 
As  over  the  goblet  comes  floating  her  breath ; 

"  As  over  the  flagon  of  rose-coloured  bliss 
She  wickedly,  witchingly,  wafts  him  a  kiss. 

"  Then  laughing  a  laugh  derisive  and  sweet, 
She  is  gone  while  he  kneels  in  despair  at  Iter 
feet." 

These  lines  refer  to  a  syren;  but  there  are 
some  syren-like  women  who  have  acted  in  the 
same  way, — ruined  a  man's  peace  of  mind,  and 
blighted  his  prospects,  in  their  own  utter 
heartlessness. 

Will  some  of  our  obliging  corrospondentn 
respond  to  the  following  inquiries : — 

E.  H. — How  to  clean  white  kid  gloves  ? 

Frances. — How  to  make  Dutch  buns,  ^'sanic 
as  made  in  Hastings  ?" 

F.  W. — How  to  make  potato  cake  P 
L.  L.  B. — How  to  remove  ink-stains  from 

linen? 

B.  C.  W. — ^Your  silk  may  be  revived  and 
made  to  look  almost  as  good  as  new.  Sponge 
the  silk  with  warm  water  and  soap,  then  rub 
with  a  dry  cloth  on  a  flat  board ;  afterwards, 
iron  on  the  inside  with  a  smoothing  iron.  A 
black  silk  may  be  improved  by  bponging  it  with 
spirits ;  in  this  case,  the  ironing  may  be  done 
on  the  right  side,  thin  paper  being  spread  over 
to  prevent  glazing. 
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M.  W.  J.— No;  lAdies  wiU  not  be  aUowBd  to 
vote  according  to  present  airangement.  We 
notice,  however,  that  the  electors  at  the  Univer- 
sities are  described  as  "  persons,"  so  that  the 
Dons  have  only  to  be  gallant  enough  to  open 
their  halls  to  ladies  for  a  vote  to  be  insnrcd. 

Nora,  is  renmrkably  sprightly  about  a  lock 
of  hair  which  she  sajs  was  sent  to  us  sometime 
since,  in  order  to  have  our  opinion  on  its  colour. 
We  have  so  many  "  locks  of  hair  "  forwarded, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  remember;  but  we 
would  not  mind  giving  Noea  half -a-dosen  out 
of  the  boxful  to  make  amends  for  her  loss  and 
disappointment,  only  that  unfortunately  we 
destroyed  the  lot  the  other  day  in  clearing  up, 
We  decline  throwing  aside  our  incognito.  An 
Editor  is  "  We/'  As  to  kissing :  well,  it  is  an 
ancient  practice,  and  will  probably  continue 
for  a  long  time.  We  have  heard  the  shape 
of  this  form  of  salutation  described  as  e-lip-tical. 

HOMB  roB  Little  Bagged  Boys. — Our  at- 
tention  has  been  specially  called  to  one  of 
these  useful  institutions  recently  opened  at 
Dublin.  It  has  been  doing  and  is  still  doing  a 
brave  work  in  rescuing  the  poor  outcast  boys 
from  a  life  of  misery  and  vice  : 

"  His  parish  the  alley,  the  cellar,  the  lane ; 
His  pillow  the  doorstep,  in  cold  and  in  rain ; 
Untaught  and  uncarcd  for,  unclothed  and 

unknown — 
Poor,  lost  little  fellow,  will  none  the  child 

own?" 

The  smallest  contribution  towards  the  support 
of  this  Institution  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Kincaid,  12,  D'Olier  Street, 
Dublin,  and  Miss  Sarah  Danes,  8,  Merrion 
Square  North,  Dublin. 

F.  B.  W. — ^Adelaide  is  of  German  derivation, 
iuid  has  the  meaning  of  a  priTicess;  Adeline 
is  only  a  different  form  of  the  same  name. 
Eleanor  is  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  signifies  all 
frmtfuL  Grace  is  from  the  Latin,  and  signifies 
favour. 

"  You  may  toast  your  charming  8u€y 
Praise  your  Mary*8  eyes  of  blue. 
Choose  whatever  name  you  will. 
Your  fancy  or  your  verse  to  fill 
In  my  line  no  name  has  place 
But  the  lovely  one  of  Grace." 


J.  E.  F.  (Ipswich). — ^The  following  calcula- 
tion may  give  you  some  idea  of  what  you  lose 
by  the  "  extra  nap." — ^The  difference  between 
rising  every  morning  at  six  and  eight,  in  the 
course  of  forty  years  amounts  to  29,200  hours, 
or  three  years  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
days  and  sixteen  hours !  If  s  a  long  reck(m- 
ing  worth  thinking  about. 

Fannv  p. — It  is  very  improper  to  encourage 
the  attentions  of  a  gentleman,  when  yon  are 
"  quite  resolved  from  the  first  never  to  marry 
him."  He  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  aware  of 
your  decision;  and  deceived  by  your  syren 
smiles  and  agreeable  acceptance  of  his  conr- 
tesies,  he  is  led  to  believe  that  you  are  in  love 
with  him.  That  you  should  express  sorprise 
and  indignation  when  he  ventures  to  propose  is 
unjust  and  cruel.  In  our  opinion  the  gentle- 
man has  been  badly  used. 

Alsie. — ^The  name  of  the  anthor  of  "The 
Gayworthys  "  is  unknown.  Your  request  shall 
be  complied  with  as  soon  as  is  possible. 

Maria.  —  Husband-hunting  is  a  sport  fol- 
lowed by  some  ladies  in  earnest,  but  like  ofthei 
sports  it  has  its  risks.  You  may  not  secure 
your  jMrey  after  all  your  trouble ;  jon  may  he 
thrown  in  the  chase;  yon  may  find  yourself 
sadly  disappointed,  even  if  you  run  down  your 
prey  and  bag  him.  Our  ojnnion  of  hushand- 
himting  is,  that  it  is  extremely  unworthy  of  anj 
sensible  woman ;  that  the  best  plan  is  to  wait 
till  the  right  man  appears  and  solicits  the 
honour.  Suppose  he  never  appears,  ia  it  so  very 
terrible  to  bo  an  old  maid  ? 

School-girl. — A  glacier  is  formed  first  of 
melted  snow ;  but  melted  at  so  low  a  tempera- 
ture that  it  is  not  converted  into  water,  but 
into  a  puddle  of  ice  about  the  consistencj  of 
wet  sand.  This  mass  of  ice-mud  glides  slowly 
down  the  steep  hills,  carxying  with  it  heaps  of 
gravel  and  stones,  with  fragments  of  largo 
rocks,  broken  off  by  the  frost,  and  tumbW 
into  the  thick  stream.  Some  of  these  frag- 
ments are  of  gigantic  size,  and  sometimes  the 
detritus  entirely  conceals  the  ice -stream  which 
floats  it  onward.  Professor  Forbes  speaks  of  a 
rock  so  floated  down,  one  hundred  feet  loQgt 
and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  another  which 
contained  at  least  250,000  cubic  feet  of  slate. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  A  DISAPPOINTED  YOUNG  MAN. 


'     St.  Sebastiax-ox-Sea,  Aug,  13//t,  186--. 

WHY  did  I  come  here  ?    Why  ?    The  proximate  cause  was,  that  London  is  hateful 
and  a  bore ;  hot  and  dusty,  and  ^together  intolerable.    And  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  case  of  ScyUa  and  Charybdis. — (Hang  that  hackneyed  phrase !   Why 
doesn't  somebody  invent  a  new  one  to  the  same  purpose  P).     St.  Sebastian  is  hot  and 
^usty,  and  bateful,  and  a  bore  too.    But  then,  is  there  any  place  on  the  face  of  this 
<'rooked  and  perverse  earth  worth  going  to  ?    Bad  as  this  is,  I  suppose  it  is  as  good  as 
Hny  other.     Staring,  and  glaring,  and  noisy,  it  is  resonant  with  German  bands,  and 
s^^arming  with  a  Bedlam-broke-loose  of  g^ls  gone  mad  on  cockatoo  hats  and  striped 
petticoats.     Still  St.  Sebastian  is  probably  as  good  as  any  other  place.    And,  for  one 
thing,  if  I  cannot  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  perambulating  brass-bands,  I  can  of  the 
other  nuisance — ^the  walking  man-traps.  (I  counted  thirty  of  them  on  my  way  up  from 
the  station.     Why  on  earth  did  I  count  them  ?).    I  have  chosen  the  quietest  and  most 
^^^red  lodgings  in  St.  Sebastian,  and  I  can  shut  myself  up  and  read ;  and  only  sally 
^orth  at  night,  when  the  birds  of  prey  have  gone  to  roost,  and  left  the  Parade  to  me  and 
«ome  half-dozen  other  quiet  cigar-smokers. 

Aug.  liftk. — Adieu  to  all  fond,  delusive  dreams  of  quiet  and  retirement !    I  was 

reduced  into  taking  these  rooms  by  the  treacherous  promise  of  a  stretch  of  green  lawn 

^neath  the  windows,  **  quite  private,"  as  the  landlady  assured  me.    "  No  fear  of  being 

overlooked  liere"  I  said  to  myself;  for  if  there  is  one  thing  I  hate  more  than  another, 

U  is  that  impertinent  sea-side  freedom  which  looks  into  your  windows  and  leaves  its 

<»wn  wide  open ;  and  turns  the  vaunted  privacy  of  the  Englishman's  castle  into  the 

^^'cet,  in  the  promotion  of  a  sort  of  al-fresco  life,  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  charming 

and  dehghtful  after  the  stiffness  and  constraint  of  town  ceremony.     Well !  at  least,  I 

thoTight  I  had  secured  an  immunity  from  these  unpleasant  freedoms  in  the  retirement 

of  these  lodgings ;  when,  lo !  no  sooner  am  I  fairly  installed  in  them,  than  immediately 

'^^  breakfast  this  morning  the  lawn,  which  was  so  tranquil  yesterday,  is  alive  with 

croquet  and  chatter.    Creatures  in  looped-up  skirts  and  fast  little  hats  literally  swarm 

^eath  my  window,  and  carry  on  vociferous  discussions  on  blue,  red,  and  white, 

and  hoops,  and  mallets,  and  everything  else  besides.     Jupiter!  how  is  a  man  to 

'^  or  write,  or  pursue  ainy  rational  employment,  with  such  a  senseless  babble  in 
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Ills  oars?  1  supi>obC  J  nlu^t  ^hut  down  the  windows,  and  Biibinit  to  be  stifled,  in 
order  to  gain  a  soi-t  of  haJf-quiet.  Down  it  j^oes  !  A  girl  with  a  grey  feather  loolis 
up  to  see  who  did  it,  and  Heeing  a  young  man  in  a  morning-dress,  with  a  satumiiif 
i'\prt'ssion  of  countenance,  looks  down  again  and  colours  up,  going  through  a  HttK- 
liirce  of  modesty.  Ugh  !  I  flay  to  myself,  as  I  stride  back  again  to  my  desk !  Tni  t-' 
old  a  bird  now  to  be  caught  Avith  any  amount  of  chaff.  Experience  has  its  value,  di>- 
51'^reeable  as  the  process  of  gaining  it  is.  Thanks  to  Amy  Marelimount,  I  wear  armour 
of  proof  now. 

(.'onfound  tho.se  croquet-balls  !  And  my  windows  being  on  the  ground-floor,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  whole  progress  of  the  game;  and  of  being  seen  bcsidtv. 
let  me  choose  what  corner  of  the  room  I  may.  This  is  overlooking  and  being  overLwlo  1 
with  a  vengeance.     King  for  the  landlady. 

'*  1  thought  you  told  me  these  lawns  were  private !"" 

**  Yes,  sir,'*  with  an  odious  cheerfulness ;  "  and  so  they  are.    Only  the  family  oppoj^.t 
and  ourselves  have  the  right  of  entrance." 

**Why  there  are  a  dozen  people  there  noAv" — trying  to  scowl  down  the  offen^i*. 
geniality  of  manner. 

"A  dozen,  sir !"  going  to  the  window.  ••  Oh  yes,  sir-  -it's  all  right;  they're  all  out 
this  morning,  and  they  are  a  lai*ge  family.  Such  a  nice  family  too,  sir;  I'm  sure  th.v 
make  the  lawn  quite  lively." 

**  A  little  too  lively  for  me,"  1  retort,  firmly.  "  I  must  find  something  a  little  le.^>  >^ 
at  the  end  of  the  week.'* 

**  Very  well,  sir,"  the  landlady  returns,  and  quits  the  room,  her  exuberant  chcerfnl- 
uess  only  a  little  abated.    What  the  deuce  can  the  woman  have,  to  be  cheerful  about  ? 

Auij.  loth. — The  **  lively  '*  family  are  at  it  again.     Con bless  them,  I  mean!  anl 

I  believe  they  have  increased  and  multiplied  during  the  night.  Instead  of  a  dozes, 
they  seem  to  be  twenty,  this  morning.  I  live  in  a  state  of  siege — windows  closed.  IMnu" 
drawn  down.  By  the  way,  I  may  as  well  reconnoitre,  and  ascertain  precisely  tlK 
enemy's  force.  So !  Girl  in  grey ;  do.  do. ;  Hobbledehoy  in  deer-stalker,  and  got  u'; 
no  end ;  young  prig ;  girl  in  nankeen,  with  blue  feather ;  do.  in  pink — pretty  ancles  • 
knows  it ;  wears  short  skirts  and  swell  lx)ots.  Boy  in  knickerbockers ;  do. ;  creature 
with  tawny  hair  flowing  all  over  her  shoulders — rather  pretty — hair  very  much  f^». 
especially  when  the  light  catches.it— like  rippling  gold.  Hope  it'll  grow  darker  as  slit* 
gets  older,  or  turn  oi'ange  colour  (any  other  sort  of  red  is  simply  gold),  or  do  somethiDC 
to  prevent  its  turning  out  a  glittering  net  to  catch  men-fish  in.  Pretty  little  creature 
it  is  too !  like  one  of  MiUais'  children ;  the  way  she  tripped  across  and  stopped  thi 
rolling  of  that  ball,  whilst  the  sunlight  played  in  her  long  hair  as  it  floated  behind  her. 
was — upon  my  word — quite  natural.  8uch  grace  the  child  has !  Let  us  hope,  in  tlic 
interest  of  mankiml,  that  she  may  get  the  small-pox,  or  twist  her  spine,  or  something, 
before  she  grows  up.  Pity  it's  a  sin  to  assist  nature  in  this  way  !  We  crash  noiion> 
insects  in  the  larva>,  we  nip  pernicious  plants  in  the  bud ;  but  we  let  the  embryo  flirt 
and  jilt  develop  into  fatal  beauty,  to  sting  our  hearts,  and  iwison  our  lives,  all  for  want 
of  a  little  merciful  and  seasonable  cruelty. 

Aug.  17. — I  have  been  reading  deeply  these  last  two  days — chiefly  in  the  cyvics} 
Kohool  of  philosophy.  What  knowing  fellows  those  old  heathens  were!  and  how 
thoroughly  they  understood  life !  And  women !  Modern  writers  may  sentimentalist' 
and  babble  as  they  like  about  the  social  status  of  woman  marking  the  progress  anti 
advancement  of  the  nation.  No  country  can  get  on  if  it  is  woman- ridden ;  no  man  can 
rise  who  is  clogged  and  held  down  by  a  woman.  Didn't  Cleopatra  ruin  Marc  AntoDV' 
and  was  not  Coriolanus  betrayed  by  his  own  wife  and  mother  P  Could  I  not  innltiply 
instance  upon  instance  of  the  misery  and  destruction  that'these  "  weak  impedimei^^^ 
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ive  wrouglit  iu  the  grand  projects  and  designs  of  men  ?  Is  not  the  great  country  of 
e  West — great  by  reason  of  the  strong,  active  brains  of  its  sons,  ever  ready  to  push 
nvard  and.  oii"ward  in  the  vast  field  of  progress — is  it  not  rendered  in  a  measure 
licnlotis  by  the  presumptuous  claims  and  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  its  women  ? 
ej>cnd  "apon  it  the  Mussulman  is  light  when  he  shuts  them  up  in  household  cages, 
ul  keeps  down,  their  mischievous  intellect  below  the  par  of  that  of  BritiBh  school- 
ildren.  I  began  lite  with  that  sort  of  cluvalrous  foDy  whicli  exalted  woman  on  a 
jdestaJ,  and  bowed  down  to  her  as  to  a  goddess,  or  an  angel.  But  that  folly  is  past 
id  over  for  ever,  thanks  to  a  clear  and  ^^gorous  understanding,  and  to — ta  -  Amy 
[arclimount. 

I  coidd  rave  at  the  weak  folly  which  makes  me  shrink  from  writing  that  name,  which 
lakea  me  writhe  as  1  see  it  lying  harmlessly  enough  on  the  paper  before  me.  She  is  a 
ling  of  the  past, — that  false,  treacherous  syren,  with  her  thousand  spells  and  fascina- 
ouB  to  lure  men  on  to  shipwreck.  She  is  my  embodied  ('.''perifnce ;  the  treasure  which 
have  saved  ont  of  the  sinking  of  the  good  ship  Faith  and  Trust — a  treasure  worth  the 
iving  too.  And  now  I  start  afresh  on  the  journey  of  life,  with  exi)erience  for  my 
^ide,  and  ambition  for  my  mistress.  Hal  Netherclift  may  mount  the  woolsack  yet,— 
hanks  to  Amy  Marchmount !  There  was  a  time  when  she  threatened  to  come  between 
ne  and  aU  the  great  aims  of  life;  now  the  road  is  clear  and  unencuml^ered  again. 
)nward  then ! 

I  seize  Blackstone  straightway,  as  the  first  step  on  the  high  road  which  leads  to  the 
^'oal  I  have  set  before  my  eyes,  when  just  as  I  am  deej)  in  study,  a  sound  of  tongues 
omes  up  from  the  lawn.     I  j^itch  my  book  across  the  room,  and  groan,  **  Women 
--rain!" 

I  Hfb  the  end  of  the  blind,  just  to  see  if  the  girl  with  the  pretty  ancles  is  out  this 
numing.  ^ot  that  I  care;  only  that,  Toeing  idle,  I  am  incHned  to  wonder  about  some- 
thing. Yes,  there  she  is,  and  there  are  the  whole  family,  disgustingly  *•  Uvely  "  as 
Mrs.  What's-her-name  says.  Yes,  there  they  are — three  greys,  and  a  pink,  and  a  blue. 
: I ud  a  hobbledehoy ;  and  two  knickerbockers,  and  the  golden-haired  fairy  of  a  child—  even 
mother's  son  and  daughter  of  them.  And  there  they  have  been  all  day  long,  ever  since 
I  came  here.  Don't  they  bathe,  I  wonder  ?  Don't  they  take  their  work  down  to  the 
'»each  ?  Don't  they  dress  themselves  out,  and  walk  up  and  down  at  the  Band  ?  Don't 
they  hire  basket-carriages,  and  take  drives  into  the  country  ? 

No,  they  don't.  They  don't  do  anything  but  inhabit  the  lawn.  They  sew  there, 
walk  there,  talk  there,  transact  all  their  family  business  there,  excepting  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping  (in  fact,  I  have  known  them  take  their  luncheon  there  in  a  sort  of 
l>ic-nic,  and  even  their  tea  one  hot  night),  and  carry  on  their  amusements,  all  in  the 
lawn,  which  I  was  led  to  believe  would  be  "  strictly  private  "  to  me ! 

Mrs.  Mnrton,  my  landlady,  explains  their  indifference  to  the  gaieties  of  the  place  by 
the  fact  of  their  being  residents,  and,  she  says,  **  The  I'esidents  don*t  mix  with  the 
^sitors."  Here's  a  new  caste !  I  thought  snobbery  had  gone  as  far  as  it  could  go. 
mthout  this.  "  Lord !  what  fools  these  mortals  be ! "  as  Puck  says.  The  "  residents '' 
;?et  up  a  supposed  superiority  to  the  visitors,  looking  upon  them  as  adventurers,  Ac. ; 
^d  the  visitors,  in  return,  get  up  their  superiority  to  the  residents,  classing  them,  as  a 
Wy,  as  lodging-house  keepers.  So,  so  !  what  a  pitiable,  laughable  thing  this  poor 
litUe  human  conceit  is ;  into  what  absurd  littlenesses  it  leads  men. 

-iug,  18. — Mrs.  Murton  has  been  giving  me  a  long  account  of  the  Lawn  Family,  as  I 
We  got  to  call  them.  She  is  rather  a  talkative,  presuming  sort  of  person,  and  she 
^Jf^^-ta  me  in  a  sort  of  compassionate,  coaxing  way,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
provoking.  **  Let  me  take  it  in,  Mary,"  I  heard  her  say  yesterday,  to  the  '*  slavey," 
^vho  was  bringing  me  another  chop,  the  first  hffving  Ijeen  sent  to  t;ible  unfit  to  cat ; 
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"  let  me  take  it  into  the  poor  young  gentleman.  Fm  a  mothei'  myself  J*  What  the 
deuce  did  she  mean  P  What  had  her  being  a  mother  got  to  do  with  mj  chop  ?  And 
what  makes  her  treat  me  like  a  sick  baby  P  "  The  poor  young  gentleman !"  Surely 
I  haven't  got  "jilted  "  written  on  my  forehead  for  all  the  world  to  read.  Disappointed 
is  the  cant  word  for  it,  I  believe,  but  not  the  right  one ;  jilted»  fooled,  tricked,  if  yon 
will,  but  assuredly  not  disappointed  !  No,  Miss  Marchmount,  I  can  think  of  you  with- 
out the  least  feeling  of  disappointment;  with  some  indignation,  with  a  good  deal  of  con- 
tempt, with  more  gratitude  for  the  merciful  escape  I  have  had,  Imt,  I  repeat  it  again, 
with  no  disappointment. 

But  for  Mrs.  Murton's  account  of  the  family.  She  was  clearing  away  the  breakfast 
things,  and  taking  orders  for  dinner,  when  her  quick  eyes  wandered  to  the  garden.  ''  A 
sole,  sir  P  Yes,  sir.  And  then  I  should  recommend  a  curry ;  I  can  make  a  curry  with 
any  one,  I  assure  you,  sir.  You  shall  try  it  to-day,  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  why  then, 
sir,  you  needn't  have  it  again,  that's  all.  But  I  learnt  to  make  it  from  (General  Sm- 
clair's  own  man,  who  had  been  in  India  with  his  master.  The  General  lodged  with  me 
here  for  two  seasons  running.  Oh !  there's  Miss  Diana  out  again.  I  am  glad— to  be 
sure !  She  looks  but  poorly  yet  poor  thing !  but  then  she  never  teas  so  hearty -looking 
as  her  sisters ;  more  delicate-looking  altogether.  But  I'm  glad  to  see  her  back  again. 
Leaving  her  tray  altogether  now,  and  going  up  to  the  window — "  A  sweet  creature 
always  was,  to  be  sure ;  and  they're  a  nice  family  altogether — so  full  of  life !  Mi^ 
Jeannette  and  Miss  Eve,  the  two  eldest  young  ladies,  lodged  here  when  they  first  camcN 
three  years  ago — ^that  is,  they  slept  here,  because  their  Ma  and  Pa  was  living  with  them 
at  that  time,  and  they  hadn't  bedrooms  enough ;  and  my  house  was  so  convenient 
just  across  the  garden,  that  they  didn't  mind  running  across  night  and  morning.  And 
Miss  Die — as  they  call  her — used  to  come  too,  and  all  of  them  in  turn.  And  they 
often  step  across  to  see  me  now,  and  have  a  chat;  and  dear  me !  they  quite  wake  me  np, 
they  do,  they're  so  fuU  of  fun.  There's  nothing  like  young  people  for  taking  the  world 
on  its  best  side.  I  know  all  about  it ;  I'm  a  mother  myself.  But  begging  your  pardon, 
sir,  for  running  on  so  with  my  chatter,  and  you  wanting  to  be  busy."  Exit  Mrs. 
Murton,  with  the  tray. 

Bless  the  woman's  tongue!  she  does  run  on  with  a  vengeance;  no  amount  of  in- 
difference checks  her.    And  what  does  she  mean  by  "  being  a  mother  herself?" 

So  there  is  another  member  of  this  inexhaustible  family  turned  up.  An  invalid*  it 
seems.    Is  she  like  the  rest,  I  wonder  P 

I  have  been  to  the  window  to  see.  No,  she  is  not  like  the  others — not  like  the  grey 
girls,  or  the  pink,  or  the  blue ;  at  least  she  is  something  like  the  yellow-haired  faiiy.  1 
had  a  good  view  of  her,  for  there  happens  to  be  a  garden-bench  just  opposite  my 
window,  and  they  had  brought  out  cushions,  and  made  quite  a  throne  there  for  this 
new-comer.  They  all  cluster  about  her  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  the  buzz  of  chatter 
is  worse  than  the  everlasting  croquet-balls.  Miss  Diana, — wasn't  that  the  name  ?— i^ 
really  quite  a  sweet-looking  creature ;  she  has  not  the  horridly  rampant,  robust  charac- 
teristics of  the  rest.  She  is  fair,  her  hair  is  golden  brown,  and  her  eyes  so  deep  and  dark 
even  at  this  distance ;  she  sits  amongst  her  cushions  like  a  drooping  lily,  and  the  rest 
wait  upon  her  as  if  she  were  a  queen.  But  bah !  why  have  I  wasted  a  whole  half-hoar 
in  looldng  at  a  pale  girl  P  Is  it  worth  the  future  Lord  Chancellor's  while  to  descend  to 
such  toys  and  trifles  P 

Atig.  ISih, — Mrs.  Murton  has  just  been  in  to  inquire  if  I  would  object  to  a  ladr 
"**  just  looking  round  the  room  P  "  With  the  view  of  taking  it,  of  course.  The  lady  has 
been  in,  bowing,  and  smirking,  and  apologizing,  as  earnestly  as  if  the  process  involved 
turning  me  bodily  out  of  the  window,  amongst  the  croquet-hoops !  She  seemed  pleased 
with  the  apartments.  Well,  on  the  whole  so  am  I.    The  woman  is  obtrusively  cheerful, 
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mt  then  she  is  a  good  cook,  and  scrupulonslj  clean,  and  mj  experience  of  chambers, 
eaches  me  to  know  the  valne  ae  well  as  the  rarity  of  these  advantages ;  and  then,  the 
kmilj  oat  there  on  the  lawn  are  certainly  not  so  annoyingly  lively  as  they  were  at 
irst,  or,  perhaps,  I  have  got  accnstomed  to  the  annoyance.  It  amonnts  to  the  same 
Mng  in  the  end,  whichever  way  you  take  it.  I  don't  care  to  move — moving  is  a  bore, 
md  I  might  not  find  the  move  for  the  better.  I  wonder  if  those  two  women  have  con- 
^aded  any  bargain  yet  Ring  for  the  *'  slavey."  *'  Ask  yonr  mistress  to  come  here  for 
noment." 
"*  Mistress  is  engaged,  sir,  with  a  lady — abont  the  apartments.*' 
Confound  the  idiot !  As  if  I  didn't  know  thai  !  Women  of  all  classes  are  inferior  in 
intellect ;  but  in  the  lower  classes,  their  inferiority  bring^s  them  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  brute  creation. 

"*  My  good  girl,"  I  reply,  speaking  slowly  and  deliberately,  that  I  may  not  be  accused 
of  irntation»   **  that  is  exactly  why  I  want  to  see  her.    I  am  not  going  to  leave  the 
apartments." 
"  Oh  sir !  ** — ^with  a  bounce—"  then  I'll  teU  misses  so." 

Which  she  does  at  once,  as  I  am  a  witness.    The  two  women,  having  by  this  time 
reached  the  hall,  and  the  door  of  my  room  being  open,  I  overhear  the  "slavey" 
making  a  dash  at  it. 
"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  the  gentleman  in  the  parlour  says  he  doesn't  mean  to  go." 
This  brings  Mrs.  Murton  into  my  presence. 

^  I  have  decided  to  keep  on  the  apartments,"  I  say,  in  rather  a  defiant  tone. 
**  Oh,  well,  sir,"  with  a  lurking  relief  in  her  tone,  "  then  of  course  I  couldn't  turn 
you  out,  sir." 

Is  it  the  motherly  instinct  in  Mrs.  Murton,  which  makes  her  prefer  to  retain  me  as  a 
lodger,  or  is  it  as  the  slavey  in  her  simplicity  has  since  hinted,  that  the  smirking  lady 
only  wanted  the  rooms  for  a  fortnight,  when  she  knows  that  I  have  six  weeks  at  my 
command  ?  What  does  it  matter  which  it  is  P  What  does  an^^thing  matter  as  far  as 
that  goes  P 

There  goes  the  croquet-balls  again !  I  wonder  who  is  playing  to-day,  and  whether 
Miss  Diana  is  out  Yes,  there  she  is,  installed  in  state  on  her  bench.  She  is  wrapped 
in  a  crimson  shawl,  and  her  pale,  fair  face  shows  well  against  it.  She  makes  an  inter- 
esting figure.    I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  her  P 

Aug,  18. — Mrs.  Murton  teUs  me  that  poor  Miss  Die  is  suffering  from  a  "  disappoint- 
ment."    "  Such  a  nice  young  man  as  he  seemed,  to  be  sure,"  she  said,  "  and  Miss  Die 
wd  he  seemed  so  happy  together.    I  used  to  watch  them,  many's  the  time,  out  here  in 
the  garden  together.    But  it's  all  off,  now.    I  don't  know  the  rights  of  it,  but  the 
housemaid  gave  me  to  understand  he  hadn't  behaved  well,  and  he's  gone  off  to  India 
now.    Miss  Die  took  ill  just  after,  and  she's  only  just  got  about  again."    Humph ! 
Then  it's  not  consumption,  but  heart-break,  and  she  has  survived  it.    "  Men  have  died, 
and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love."    And  so,  women.    At  all,  events  I  have 
one  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  that  I  have  come  in  for  this  stage  of  the  afi^  rather  than 
for  the  other,  when  they  made  love  in  the  garden  under  my  nose — windows,  I  mean. 
A  pair  of  lovers,  deceiving  and  deceived,  would  have  been  a  delectable  prospect — worse 
^ii^  croquet-hoops — worse  than  the  Babel  of  tongues  going  on    at  this  moment. 
Does  Miss  Die  talk,  I  wonder  P    Is  that  compatible  with  heart-ache  P    I  lift  the  blind, 
^d  look  out  to  ascertain.    Yes,  she  talks,  and  smiles ;  and  to-day  she  is  busy,  like  the 
fcst,  with  several  yards  of  blue  muslin,  which  they  are  manipulating,  I  suppose  with 
the  intention  of  converting  it  into  some  garment  or  another.     Heart-break  in  women, 
then,  does  not  suspend  any  of  the  natural  functions,  does  not  affect  the  social  capa- 
^ties,  does  not  produce  misanthrophy,  or  savagery,  or  cynicism.  Observe  the  distinc- 
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tion  l>etween  the  sexes.     Min«  Die  has  an  illnesBf  and  lia«  done  with  it;   a  man»  unler 
the  banie  circumstances,  would  probably — ahem  ! — act  very  differently! 

Cnrions  study  this  girl !  I  believe  1  shall  not  find  it  unprofitable  to  vary  BlactstoD'- 
and  Cok**  it  little  with  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  human  nature.  A  lawyer,  of  all 
men.  should  understand  the  workings  and  windings  of  the  human  mind.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  that  girl's  eyes  are  blue  or  brown,  and  whether  it  is  the  shade  of  tht* 
lashes  which  makes  them  so  dark.  Rather  pretty — as  well  as  I  can  see  at  this  dU- 
tance — that  contrast  of  dark  eyes  and  golden-brown  hair.  What  colour  are  they  ? 
8tay ;  1  have  my  opera-glass  in  the  next  room.  There,  lifting  the  edge  of  the  bliii'l 
cautiously,  and  drawing  the  curtain  forward  as  a  sort  of  screen,  I  can  manage  to  recon- 
noitre without  being  perceived.  So !  Well !  she's  a  pretty  creature.  Can't  tdl  tk- 
colour  of  her  eyes,  but  they  are  large  and  lustrous.  Dainty  little  hands,  too.  I  Hk** 
pretty  hands — they  are  Vkfeaiiirc;  deUcate,  feminine  hands  these;  Amy  Marchmount*- 
nerc  large,  bony,  cruel,  made  up  of  muscles  it  seemed  to  me ;  white  enough,  perhaps bu 
us  ilifferent  from  those  graceful  Uttle  fingers  out  yonder  as  the  flesh  of  a  spring  chickmi^ 
from  that  of  a  full-grown  Cochin-China.  It's  a  warm  day,  and  she  has  taken  off  her  hr 
and  tosscl  it  on  to  the  grass ;  and  Fairy  has  just  gone  behind  her  and  taken  the  con' 

-or  whatever  held  it  up— out  of  her  hair,  and  it  ripples  down  below  her  waist  in  i 
iroldon  shower.  Such  lovely,  exquisite  hair !  I  don't  wonder  that  that  mischieTot' 
Fairy  tlances  and  claps  her  hands  with  glee  at  the  sight. 

"  Anv  ti.^h  to-dav.  sir  ?*' 

I  start  round,  and  there  stands  Mrs.  Murton.  I  i>ocket  my  glass  surreptitiott**!,'^- 
and  T  feel  myself  turning  very  rod  as  she  repeats  her  question- 

**  Any  fish  to-day,  sirF" 

"  Vcs.  yoH,"  I  reply  testily,  "  a  chop." 

"  It  waH  t7v/<,  sir,  I  was  asking  alx)ut;  the  man's  waiting,  only  I  couldn't  make  yy^^ 
licar  l>ofore.  sir.  I  suppose  it  was  the  noise  in  the  garden.  And  you  ordered  a  lowl 
this  mornincr.  if  yon  remember,  sir,  not  a  chop.'* 

Coiifouud  the  woman !  How  long  had  she  been  there,  I  wonder?  **  Couldn't  make 
me  hear,"  she  said.  It's  not  exactly  agreeable  to  be  caught  looking  through  an  open.- 
v'lass  at  one's  ncitrhbours.     Women  always  were  in  the  way,  and  always  will  be! 

Av[j.  ;?«>. — We  have  progressed  wonderfully  during  the  last  fortnight.  I  am  actually 
ac4iuaintcd  with  all  the  Travers'  family  affairs — that  is  their  name,  it  seems;  an* 
l>oing  an  idle  young  man,  awfully  bothered  to  get  rid  of  the  time  which  hangs  hear; 
on  liis  hands,  I  have  condescended  to  interest  myself  in  these  matters,  just  to  ^ 
the  time,  as  our  neighbours  over  the  water  say;  and  besides,  they  really  are  an  interesi- 
ing  fiimily.  these  Travers.  I  have  got  to  know  them  all  intimately,  excepting  tlie  (Jil 
Kolks,  nn<l  thoy  never  show  up, — not  on  the  lawn,  at  all  events,  and  I  don't  frequent 
the  !*ara<]e.  or  the  streets,  but  live  the  hfe  of  a  hermit  here.  And  the  Travers  feinil.' 
Iiave  In^come  to  me  something  like  what  Picciola,  or  the  Prison  Flower,  was  to  Whit^- 
liis-name.  or  what  the  mouse  was  to  the  other  prisoner-fellow. 

Once  T  saw  a  cap — and  a  face  under  it — ^at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  house  oj^wsite- 
a  worn,  anxious  face,  as  my  glass  told  me.  I  suppose  it  was  the  mother's.  The  fatber'-- 
I  have  never  seen.  He  is  a  speculative,  visionary  sort  of  individual,  always  busy  abo^^t 
some  grand  scheme  or  project,  which  is  to  astonish  the  world;  and  make  his  own  fiwtttM: 
for  they  are  poor  I  find,  and  always  just  on  the  point  of  success  when  the  bubWi! 
bursts  and  precipitates  him  into  a  despair.  The  young  prig  in  the  deer-stalkers  b* 
had  to  be  removed,  for  want  of  funds,  from  the  military  tutors,  where  he  was  pn- 
paring  to  pass  his  examination  for  a  commission,  and  he  is  now  idly  lounging  aboiit 
at  hf 'me,  wasting  his  energies,  and  growing  rapidly  too  old  for  the  profession  he  b^ 
M  hi^  hoart  upon.     Consequently,  he  does  a  great  deal  of  firrumbling.  caraes  IIk 
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imily  **  luck,"  in  tenns  whicli  distress  his  sisters,  and  declares  no  good  will  ever  come 
)  tlt^m — the  family. 

Tlien  Fairy's  music-lessons  have  had  to  be  given  up  for  want  of  a  piano — the 
andsome  180-g^neaBroadwood,  which  they  brought  from  "dear  old  Horwood,"  (where- 
ver that  is,)  haviag  had  to  be  sold  lately,  to  supply  fuel  to  the  ever-devouring  fire  of 
[)eculatioii  which  bums  in  the  father's  brain ;  and  those  grey  dresses  are  last  year's 
attem,  and  now  they  are  getting  quite  shabby,  but  Jeannette  proposes  to  turn  them* 
nd  **  do  them  up  "  themselves,  and  then  she  says  they  will  do  very  well  for  the  rest  of 
\as  summer ;  and  new  dreses  are  quite  out  of  the  question,  everybody  agrees.  The 
lue  muslin  was  for  Fairy ;  but  then  it  was  a  "remnant"  (what  on  earth's  that?)  which 
Jessie  saw  cheap,  and  Fairy  wants  so  little  to  make  her  a  skirt,  and  poor  little  thing  I 
he  hadn't  a  single  cool  dress  for  this  burning  weather. 

And  I  have  found  out  that,  in  the  furtherance  of  his  great  designs,  the  Paterfamilias 
lemands  solitude  and  quiet,  wherefore  his  docile  family  vacate  the  house,  and  leave  hiiu 
he  premises  to  himself. 

How  have  I  discovered  all  this  ?  In  the  simplest  jxissible  manner.  This  last  week 
tias  been  intolerably  hot,  so  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  open  my  windows,  keeping 
Jie  blinds  always  carefully  drawn  down,  and  the  Travers  girls  have,  through  the  same 
cause,  been  constrained  to  move  their  favourite  bench  into  the  shade  of  some  trees — 
immediately  under  my  windows,  in  fact.  And  as  sound  ascends,  and  the  girls  speak 
in  a  clear,  ringing,  youthful  treble,  I  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  family  details. 

I  am  not  a  spy — ^whatever  some  ill-conditioned  caviller  may  choose  to  insinuate — I 
am  not  an  underhand  listener  to  other  people's  affairs.  I  scorn  the  base  insinuation  I 
I  defy  the  slander !  I  am  the  confidential  friend  of  the  family,  in  whose  faithful  breast 
their  secrets  are  as  safe  as  in  their  own,  and  whose  brain  is  perpetually  at  work  to  helj) 
theirs  in  making  a  way  out  of  their  difficulties.  Did  I  not  lie  awake  all  night  because 
Kustace  (the  first  knickerbocker  boy)  had  to  Im*  removed  from  the  care  of  the  private  tutor, 
with  whom  he  has  been  studying,  because  "  papa  cannot  afford  to  keep  him  there,''  an<l 
Kve  and  Die  were  sighing  over  the  necessity  all  last  evening,  as  they  sat  on  the  bench,  as 
'lose  together  as  love-birds  on  a  bough,  plying  their  busy  tasks  of  needlework,  whilst 
the  rest  disported  themselves  among  the  croquet-hoops. 

'*  Oh,  Eve,"  says  Die  again,  presently,  **  I  wish  we  women  could  make  money.  Why 
mnst  it  always  be  the  men  who  do  all  the  great  work  in  the  world,  and  get  all  the  pay  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know,"  says  Eve ;  "  still  I  think  we  are  of  some  use.  Die,  slow  work  as  it  its. 
^Yhen  we  do  all  the  needlework  of  the  house,  and  make  our  old  dresses  look  as  well  as 
new — (I*m  sure  those  grays  are  most  satisfactory) — we  certainly  save  a  great  deal.  Don't 
you  remember  the  milliner's  bills  that  used  to  come  in  at  Horwood  ?  and  the  dress- 
maker always  in  the  house  ?  " 

'*  Yes,"  responds  Die,  more  cheerfully,  "  certainly  we  arc  of  some  use.  But  it  doesn't 
^'^^Ba  to  go  far  enovgli.  Eve — we  are  so  many,  you  see." 

There  is  something  very  interesting  to  me  in  this  new  tjrpc  of  woman,  as  seen  in  Die, 
«o  feir  and  delicate.  My  standard  of  feminine  perfection  has  been  Amy  Marchmount, 
(the  name  comes  less  coyly  than  it  used  to  my  pen).  But  these  simple,  innocent-minclefl 
<'reature8,  occupied  with  their  unselfish  cares  and  thoughts  for  others,  are  quite  a  dif- 
ferent creation  to  that  bold,  brilliant  beauty,  living  for  admiration  and  for  self-exaltation. 
Yes,  Amy  Mardunount,  with  her  fashionable  airs  and  graces,  with  her  flashing  jewels 
I'nd  her  sparkling  wit,  and  Die  Travers  with  her  sweet,  winning  simplicity,  are  as  different 
ii9  the  glare  of  noonday  sunshine  on  the  Parade  of  St.  Sebastian  is  to  the  calm  beauty 
<>^  moonlight  bathing  the  rippUng  waves  below  it. 

1  am  getting  sentimental,  by  Jove  l—po^ficnj  almost.     See  the  result  of  three  weeks' 
«<>Utudc  in  a  sea-side  lodging  I 


BantUte  ^alttot. 


Si9,  330.  STiNTiLLi  Paletot.— Thia  is  &  verj  new  pattern  for  a  paletot    It 
8  shaped  like  a  mantilla  in  front,  and  cornea  down  in  two  long  lappets ;  the  siile 
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pieeeB  arc  short  and  cat  out  into  narrow  taiia  at  the  bottom.  Tbe  original 
potetot  was  of  block  groa-grain  silk,  and  trimmed  mth  gnipiirc  kcc,  jiassemen- 
terie,  and  a  fringe  witb  jet  grelots. 


THE  FOUR  SEASONS. 

AN1»     A    LITTLK    ABOUT    THEIR    FLoHA. 


AUTUM^^ 

/  ^  ULDKX-RODS,  the  same  that  peered  over  the  stone  walls  in  the  last  clapd 

\J[     AnguKt,  are  still  nodding  to  ns  in  the  \varm  September  days,  climbing  up  hi^ier 

and  higher  in  a  thick  tangle  of  greenness.    For  these  autumn  flowers  do  not  hunr 

away,  as  did  the  deUcate  Anemones,  the  wind-flowers, — opening  to  the  wind,  ihen 

lioating  ofi"  upon  its  breezes.    They  are  all  stout  herbs,  that  will  not  care  when  the  bot 

days  of  early  September  give  way  to  chill  and  cold,  and  the  warm  afternoons  saddenlT 

tall  into  damp  evenings.    These  September  afternoons !   they  are  among  the  zD*t 

» liarming  of  the  year.    The  grass  is  still  soft  and  green,  the  bines  are  still  hanging  Id 

t'liU  rich  clusters  along  the  roadsides,  while  the  September  sun  comes  in  aslant  midpr 

the  trees,  and  lights  up  everything  with  a  golden  glow.     As  we  ride  along  the  lanes,  a 

rich  apple  otiour  comes  to  us  from  the  orchards ;  there  is  a  feeling  of  harvest  in  the  air 

in  the  midst  of  the  siunmer-like  heat ;  we  put  out  our  hands,  trying  to  grasp  and  hol'l 

tliis  sunny  warmth,  which  has  been  gladdening  us  all  summer,  and  has  not  mereh 

rejoiced  us,  but  has  set  growing  aU  th^se  wide  fields,  these  leafy  lanes,  this  rich  Imor.- 

aiice  of  fruit.     For  all  these,  dear  Sun,  we  have  to  thank  you.     You  have  called  uptlic 

tall  trees  out  of  the  little  seed,  and  brought  the  green  into  the  leaves,  and  the  gai 

colours  int<^>  the  flowers,  and  the  soft  ripeness  into  the  fruit.    Before  you  go  slantiiu: 

iiway  into  the  winter  solstice,  to  look  at  us  only  over  your  shoulder,  you  give  us  ob»' 

more  warm  greeting,  another  hot  touch  to  the  red  sides  of  the  apples,  another  yello^ 

Lflow  to  the  pumjikins  and  squashes. 

But  these  afternoons  ai*e  short.  Suddenly  the  sun  disappears;  then  all  the  plants 
send  up  into  the  air  their  wet  va^wur  that  his  hot  rays  have  been  drawing  out;  the 
loaves  that  have  fallen  from  the  trees  cling  moist  among  the  bushes ;  and  we  comf 
home  hurriedly,  traiUng  along  our  large  bunches  of  Grolden-Rods,  Asters,  the  last  ol 
the  Blue  Vervain,  i>erhaps  some  Cardinal-flowers,  and  great  boughs  of  Clematis  witb 
its  fleecy  seed,  drooi)ing  to  the  ground, 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  bunches  of  flowers  I  can  remember  was  made  up  of  autoiM 
tlowers,-  -of  the  gay  garden  flowers,  to  be  sure,  which  are  well  fitted  to  be  brilliant  aini 
showy,  but  have  not  the  same  soft  charm  of  spring  and  summer  flowers,  the  very  ^' 
ness  and  transient  nature  of  which  gives  them  a  beauty  that  the  stiffer,  long-li^^ 
Daldias  and  garden  Asters  cannot  have.  But  the  charm  of  this  bunch  I  speak  of  «^ 
in  the  exquisite  way  in  which  it  was  arranged.  The  delicate  yellow,  late-appearn^ 
blossoms  of  the  Madeira- Vine,  and  its  shining,  graceful  leaves,  gave  a  wonderful  gi*^ 
it  seemed  to  have  picked  up  all  the  mellowness  of  the  autumn  days  along  withthe^^ 
gay  colouring,  and  it  dwells  in  my  memory  among  the  joys  that  last  for  ever. 

And  of  this  powjjr  of  arranging  flowers  I  desu'e  to  speak.  Flowers  are  so  beantii^ 
that  it  seems  as  though  they  might  arrange  themselves,  if  the  vase  were  pretty  enoop- 
-as  they  do  in  the  meadow  or  on  the  hillside,— just  where  they  ought  to  be.  But  no: 
I  think  they  like  best  those  who  love  them,  and  look  happier  if  a  kind,  thoughtful  kau' 
IS  caring  for  them.  It  does  not  do  to  give  them  a  thrust  all  at  once  into  a  ^^' 
altliougli  it  Ix'  ever  so  pretty ;  they  prefer  to  l)e  taken  one  by  one,  and  set  deep  into  t«^ 
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wTdter,  where  they  may  miss  as  little  as  possible  their  natural  food.  There  is  nothing 
l/rovokes  you  so  much,  perhaps,  as  to  be  scolded  as  **  those  children  *'  and  *' those  boys  " 
who  have  done  so  and  so,  when  you  know  perfectly  well  that  you  have  each  been  acting 
laite  differently  from  the  rest,  in  your  own  favourite  way,  however  much  you  may  have 
**#med  to  be  joining  with  the  others.  So  with  these  flowers.  They  must  think  it  wa« 
act  quite  worth  while  for  you  to  pick  them  from  their  pretty  homes,  just  to  let  them  lie 
ittering  the  steps,  to  be  trodden  on  by  the  first-comer,  or  else  to  be  put  into  a  pitcher* 
ill  in  a  heap,  half  of  their  stems  out  of  the  water,  broken  and  torn.  It  is  an  art  to 
urangc  flowers,  and  an  art  that  must  begin  by  being  loved,  Uke  all  other  arts.  There 
must  be  a  pleasure  in  setting  each  flower  where  it  will  look  prettiest  in  contrast  to  the 
rest, — each  with  a  separate  touch  of  the  hand  and  a  thought  of  the  spot  where  it  grew. 
This  power  will  give  more  pleasure  than  many  others ;  for  there  is  almost  nothing 
more  pleasing  than  a  gracefully  arranged  bunch  of  flowers. 

In  ajxanging  our  autumn  bouquet  we  shall  find  there  is  a  bewildering  variety  of  these 
<Tolden-Bods.  Some  of  them  shoot  up  into  tall  plumes ;  others  hang  gracefully,  the 
dowers  rising  from  the  upper  side  of  the  stalk, — small  flowers  of  various  forms  gathered 
in  racemes,  or  clusters.  The  leaves,  too,  of  different  plants  differ  in  shape ;  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  study  to  find  all  the  varieties  of  the  Solldago,  or  Golden-Kod,  as  it  lead**  us 
along  pleasant  lanes  and  hedges  in  these  glowing  autumn  days. 

It  belongs  to  the  Composite  Family,  which  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  get  acquainted 
with,  because  it  is  so  very  large.  We  might  have  been  studying  them  all  summer  long, 
tor  ever  since  the  much-loved  Dandehon  made  its  appearance  there  have  been  member« 
<>f  this  family  about.  The  Succory,  Thistle,  Sunflower,  White- Weed,  our  late  friend, 
the  Joe-Pye-Weed,  and  all  the  kinds  of  Asters,  are  of  this  family.  You  must  look  at 
them  very  closely.  What  you  have  picked  for  one  flower,  and  have  called  a  Daisy,  is  a 
bunch  of  many  flowers  closely  crowded  into  a  head,  and  the  green  that  surrounds  this 
head  is  not  the  calyx,  but  an  involucre.  Look  at  the  Succory ;  you  will  see  it  is  com- 
posed not  only  of  many  flowers,  but  of  two  different  kinds,-  those  of  the  centre  or  disk, 
and  the  ray-flowers.  Each  of  these  last  **  strap-shaped  *'  flowers,  you  will  see,  consists 
^f  five  petals  showing  five  teeth  on  the  extremity,  united  at  their  edges  except  on  oi)e 
'•^ide,  and  then  lying  sjyrcad  out  flat ;  and  each  of  these  rays  bears  both  stomvus  and 
piMiU,  You  see  from  these  different  flowers  in  one  head  what  a  puzzling  family  theirs 
oixiBt  be ;  and  many  of  the  flowers  are  exceedingly  small  and  difficult  to  make  out. 

We  associate  the  Asters  with  autumn,  but  some  of  their  tribe  appear  in  the  summer. 
Yet  autumn  is  the  time  when  they  are  in  their  greatest  glory,  as  they  show  then  a  sur- 
prising variety, — purple,  Ulac,  and  white ;  some  with  yellow  disks ;  in  some  the  pur})U' 
<^reep8  into  the  centre ;  sometimes  the  rays  are  broad  and  few,  sometimes  many,  and 
hue  as  a  thread.  There  is  small,  white,  staiTy  kind,  with  many  heads  crowded  on  the 
^^ny  branches,  and  a  large,  showy  purple  one,  with  broad  rays.  There  are  all  shades 
^f  lilac,  all  sizes  of  the  white.  When  all  other  flowers  have  gone,  and  when  the  shrubs 
^d  other  herbs  are  suddenly  touched  and  withered  by  the  frost,  one  may  see  a  gay 
^^Id  of  Asters,  in  countless  varieties,  looking  up  fresh  and  joyous  into  the  clear  blue 
■''yy  a  perfect  tangle  of  colour.  Even  after  the  Golden-Rod  has  gone,  one  may  pick  u 
'aright  and  variegated  bouquet  of  Asters  alone. 

Happy  those  who,  in  the  September  days,  can  find  the  Fringed  Gentian,  as  its  sky- 
olue  corolla  lights  up  the  sandy  slope  that  shut  iu  some  mountain  road !  This  flower 
i^wg  on  a  tall  footstalk,  with  a  calyx  as  long  as  its  bell-shaped  tul:>e,  out  of  which 
press  its  fringed  edges.  It  looks  straight  up  into  the  sky,  but  it  is  of  a  purpVr  tinije 
than  the  sky,  though  we  call  it  sky-blue,  and  though  Bryant  says  of  it,    - 

"  Blue,  blue,  as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  Ob  cerulean  wall !" 
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There  are  other  varieties  of  the  Gentian  in  this  region,  of  which  the  Soap-wort 
Gentian,  sometimes  called  Barrel  Gentian,  with  its  corolla  closed  at  the  mouth,  is  more 
common. 

Among  the  glories  of  meadow,  hedge,  and  wood  are  the  bright-coloored  benies; 
especially  the  Barberry  bush  near  the  sea-shore ;  the  red  jnice  that  deepens  into  its 
coral  berries  glows  all  along  its  leaves,  and  its  laden  branches  hang  gracefully  with  their 
drooping  froit.  There  are  the  orange  and  scarlet  berries  of  the  Bittersweet,  whoee 
leaves  have  a  fresh,  yellowish,  spring-like  greenness  late  into  the  fall.  In  some  pluo 
there  are  the  showy  milk-white  berries  of  the  Cohosh,  or  White  Baneberry,  and  the  B«d 
Baneberry,  with  oval,  cherry-coloured  fruit.  There  are  the  deep  red  seeds  of  the  Dwaf 
Cornel,  sometimes  called  Bunch-berries,  each  set,  as  the  flower  was,  in  a  frame  made  h 
four  or  ^ye  oval  leaves, — the  brilliant  berries  of  the  Solomon's  Seal,  uid,  until  kte  m 
the  autumn,  the  black-purple  fruit  of  the  Elder.  And  to  these  may  be  added  the  hft 
of  the  Sweet-Brier  and  Wild  Rose,  greatly  varying  in  shape, — some  of  them  evea  oni- 
like  in  form.  A  charming  doll*s  tea-set  one  may  make  of  these,  sitting  on  a  broad  ibae 
door-step,  with  the  climbing  vine  still  trailing  overhead;  the  long  oval  hips,  with  the 
help  of  a  pin  or  two,  can  easily  be  turned  into  coffee-pots,  and  the  rounder  ones  to  tea- 
pots, or  cut  apart  into  cups  and  saucers.  Down  in  the  g^arden  close  by,  you  maj  see 
the  thick  grape-vines,  heavy  with  fruit,  and  the  orchard  trees,  loaded  with  pears  or 
apples. 

Fruit  and  seed, — we  tasted  and  saw  in  the  summer  some  varieties  of  them,  but  w* 
is  the  harvest-time ;  now  we  can  see  and  taste  all  that  the  summer  has  been  preparing 
for  us,  and  what  has  been  the  work  of  all  the  green  things.    We  have  seen  how 

*'  The  folded  leaf  ia  wooed  from  out  the  bud, 
With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 
Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, — 
Son-steeped  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 
Nightly  dew-fed  ;  and,  taming  yellow. 
Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 
The  fnll-jniced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow, 
Drops  in  a  silent  antnmn  night. 
All  its  allotted  length  of  days, 
The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 
Ripens,  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil, 
Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitfnl  soil." 

How  have  all  this  fruit  and  these  berries  ripened  from  the  flowers  ?  How,  we  dMWiI"^ 
not  be  able  to  say,  but  we  can  see  from  what  part  of  the  flower  the  fruit  has  come  Of 
these  juicy  pears,  it  is  the  calyx  into  which  we  are  plunging  our  teeth,  and  you  can  «? 
little  traces  of  its  stamens  on  top,  and  can  remember  the  green  thing  that  held  tbe 
flower.  Here  is  indicated  the  Rose  Family,  and  you  see  that,  instead  of  the  hard  red  nm 
of  which  we  made  the  coffee-pot,  with  fuzzy  seeds  inside,  we  have  a  soft,  delidoxw  frwt 
whose  true  seeds  in  the  middle  are  polished  brown,  and  done  up  in  papery  carptU.  The 
Apple  too,  Fynis  mains,  is  of  the  Rose  Family,  and  comes  under  the  same  head  u  ^ 
Pear,  Pyrus  communis,  A  Pome  is  the  name  given  to  the  product  of  the  pear,  »I^^' 
and  quince  trees,  which  belongs  to  the  first  kind  of  fruits  I  mentioned, — the  Fleshy  M^ 
If  you  hold  up  to  the  light  a  thin  slice  of  an  apple  cut  across  the  core,  you  wiB  see 
marked  in  it  the  form  of  the  apple-blossom, — a  little  picture  of  what  it  was  in  ^ 
spring.  But  these  are  not  the  remnants  of  the  petals,  for  they  long  ago  died  awij 
above  the  fruity  calyx.  This  must  be  only  a  &nciful  resemblance, — an  image  of  ^ 
flower  still  lingering  round  the  seed. 

Other  big  berries  are  the  marrows  and  pumpkins  that  lie  green  or  golden  close  to  toe 
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feaihery  asparagus;  cacumbers  and  melons,  witli  their  cool,  delicious  fruit,  have  a  simi- 
lar rind  and  soft  inner  portion,  and  all  are  gourds. 

To  the  second  kind  of  fruits,  the  Stone  fruits,  the  peach  belongs.  Here  the  outer 
wall  of  the  ovary,  the  pencm-pt  is  soft,  and  the  inner  is  hard  like  a  nut.  Its  seed  lies 
within  its  fruit,  and  is  known  as  its  stone. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Aclienium,  which  belongs  to  the  third  kind  of  fruits,  the  Dry 
fruits, — whicli  we  found  on  the  outside  of  the  strawberry,  and  inside  the  Rose-hip ;  the 
fruit  of  the  Composite  Family  is  an  achenium.  That  of  the  Thistle  is  crowned  with  a 
pappus, — a  tuft  of  fine  hairs,  the  remains  of  a  limb  of  the  calyx,  which  wafts  the  seed 
away.  Something  like  this  form  of  fruit  is  found  in  the  valuable  Cereals,  We  must 
not  forget  these  among  the  important  seeds. 

**  You  nor  I  nor  nobody  linows 
How  Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Barlej  grows !" 

Therefore  it  would  be  well  to  inquire.    The  fruit  is  called  a  Caryopsis,  or  grain.    The 
fruit  and  seed  are  incorporated  in  one,  forming  the  farinaceous  substance  for  which  we 
are  so  grateful.    We  eat  the  rich  store  of  food  which  had  been  laid  up  for  the  seed, 
when  it  should  lie  waiting  in  the  ground,  the  little  germ  not  quite  ready  or  strong 
enough  to  pat  out  into  the  earth  after  other  food,  or  to  start  up  into  the  air  for  light 
and  water.     Ceres,  the  goddess  of  grain  and  wheat,  gives  her  name  to  this  tribe.    You 
remember  how  her  daughter,  Proserpine,  was  forced  to  pass  one  third  of  her  time  down 
in  the  lower  regions,  and  allowed  to  spend  only  two  thirds  in  the  light  and  air  with  her 
mother  and  all  her  friends.    So  the  little  seeds  of  wheat  and  grain  lie  hidden  under- 
ground a  third  of  the  year,  and  then  rejoice  us  the  rest  of  the  year  with  the  springing 
grain,  the  full  com  in  the  ear,  and  the  harvest. 
On  many  plants  hang  pods,  on  bushes  and  trees  hang  nuts,  with  a  hard  crusty  wall. 
The  involucre  of  the  fertile  flowers  of  the  Oak  forms  the  cup  of  the  acorn  in  ripening. 
This  is  called  a  Cupule,  and  gives  to  this  family  the  name  CupuliferoB. 

Another  form  of  fruit  is  the  Samara  or  Key  fruit,  like  the  winged  fruit  of  the  Red 

Maple,  which  in  the  spring  foretold  some  of  the  glowing  autumn  beauty  of  the  leaves. 

You  will  see  that  many  of  the  seeds  are  furnished  with  wings  to  carry  them  away. 

Such  are  the  light  seeds  of  the  Dandelion  and  of  the  Thistle,  the  fuzz  of  the  Rose-hip, 

the  feather  seeds  of  the  Clematis,  and  these  wings  of  the  Maple,  Ash,  and  Elm.    And 

where  are  they  going  P    Clearly  the  little  seed  has  no  doubt  or  terror  when  he  separates 

from  the  branch,  and  goes  floating  ofi*  on  the  wind,  now  here,  now  there,  sometimes 

lighting  on  a  spire  of  grass,  sometimes  dipping  into  a  brook,  or  lost  in  its  waters,  some- 

^es  blown  away  by  a  child's  breath  who  is  trying  to  find  out  "  if  her  mother  wants 

her,"  sometimes  snugly  laid  into  the  bottom  of  a  nest  for  a  bed  for  the  bird's  eggs,  or 

sometimes  carried  far  away  from  where  it  grew,  and  torn,  and  combed,  and  teazled,  and 

wetted,  and  dried,  and  plunged  into  a  hopper  and  out  again,  and  pulled  and  twisted  and 

spun,  finer  and  finer,  stronger  and  stronger,  then  woven  and  smoothed,  and  sold  and 

sewn,  till  it  is  turned  into  dresses  for  you  and  me.      That  is  what  comes  to  the 

downy  wings  and  feathers, — but  the  seed  itself P    Perhaps  the  birds  carry  it  off;  no 

matter ;  forget  them  as  we  will,  they  find  their  way  at  last  into  the  ground.     Some  fall 

by  the  wayside,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  devour  them  up,  and  some  on  stony  ground, 

^here  there  is  not  much  earth,  and  spring  up,  and  when  the  sun  is  up,  they  are 

scorched,  and  because  they  have  no  root  they  wither  away.     Some  fall  among  thorns 

that  choke  them,  so  that  they  yield  no  fruit ;  and  others  fall  on  good  ground. 

I^  us  follow  one  of  the  Maple  keys,  which  one  spring  hung  gaily  on  the  Red  Sugar- 
Maple.  As  it  danced  on  the  high  branches,  looking  off  over  the  glittering  water  of  a 
Poiid,  its  wings  grew  and  grew,  and  at  last  separated  it  from  the  tall  tree.  Away  it 
went,  now  high  and  now  low,  now  nearly  falling  into  the  deep  water,  now  carried  ofi 
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into  the  branches  of  a  Biivh-tree.  There  it  stayetl  awhile,  till  there  came  along  ahir': 
tlijit  snapj)eil  it  u\)  iu  her  beak  to  weave  it  into  her  nest  along  with  twi^  and  mo5v 
A  v(  n'  comtbrtable  home  this,  \vith  the  little  J?peckled  egjjfs  for  companions,  and,  b 
inul  }>y,  the  ehatterini^  little  birds. 

'•  When  I  livcnl  on  a  tree'* — be^-an  the  Maple-secJ,  and  spread  its  little  wingi*  a- 
t].oni;h  it  were  a  birtl. 

*•  Wliat  kind  of  bird  were  you  ?"  asked  the  others,  '*  and  why  did  not  yon  have  a  n-  * 
of  your  own  ,^  '* 

*•  I  was  not  exactly  a  bird,"  exidaint?  the  Keeil.  **  but  1  am  quite  glad  I  have  winifslikr 
a  liird,  for  I  can  go  where  I  please.     Jub-t  now,  1  please  to  stay  here." 
"  But  /'•''  don't  please  to  stay  here,"  scolded  the  small  birds,  one  and  alL 
•'  I  ha<l  such  a  stiff  dragon-fly,  just  now,*'  said  one,  "  I  could  hardly  swaUow  liiiL, 
!  t  1  could  only  catch  my  own  dinner,  I  would  not  have  so  many  of  these  haiti-win^i 
things." 

••  Almost  everyboily  has  wingn,"  said  the  Ma)»le-seed. 

"  .-Ul  but  caterpillare,"  answered  one  of  the  little  birds*,  "  and  they  are  very  soft  »ni^ 
nice  to  eat.     Only  T  have  to  share  and  share  them  with  the  others,  they  are  ao  largi. 
Xow  1  like  a  little  bit  to  myself.'* 
**  If  we  could  (mly  catch  l>eetles  on  the  wing,  as  our  parents  do ! "  said  anotiier. 
'*  Ytmr  mugs  are  not  yet  very  large,'*  suggested  the  seed.     **  It  takes  large  wings  t  < 
iW  with." 

**  So  I  8upi)ose."  screamed  out  all  the  ft)ur  wide-oi>ened  beaks,  and  some  large  Mit- 
bugs  were  tucked  in  Wfore  they  could  shut  them. 

The  pin -feathers  grew  at  last,  and  the  wings  came,  and  the  four  little  birds  tnnble] 
nnd  hopped  out  of  the  nest,  and  went  out  into  the  wide  world.  But  the  seed  vie 
tucked  in  among  the  twigs.  In  vain  it  stretched  its  wings,  after  the  rest  of  the  ftmHj 
"  There,  after  all,  I  shall  never  be  a  Maple,  only  a  mattress  for  four  birds,  and  thati* 
the  end  of  it.  Tliere  is  one  comfort, — T  don't  have  to  fly  after  my  food,  like  the  Idrds: 
it  is  all  stored  up  in  my  chest,  for  the  time  I  shall  want  it.'* 

Great  winds  came,  and  tossetl  about  the  Birch-branches,  and  turned  up  the  isiiit'' 
linings  of  the  leaves,  and  at  last  hustled  the  nest  to  the  ground.  And  more  wiud^ 
came,  and  tore  it  apart,  and  at  last  the  seed  found  itself  lying  on  a  gravelly  bant 
sloping  to  the  pond.  Winter  was  coming,  and  this  would  have  been  an  exposed  placp 
for  a  seed  with  nothing  but  two  tattered  remnants  of  wings  to  protect  it,  had  not  »m^ 
i*ains  sent  down  more  gravel  over  the  bank,  and  over  the  little  seed  too. 

It  is  in  its  grave,  buried  deeper  and  deeper.     Perhaps  you  trod  on  it  that  day  voc 
scrambled  down  the  bank  after  hazel-nuts.     It  is  all  in  the  dark,  with  no  use  for  it* 
little  ftided  wings.     Alone  and  in  prison !  But  the  seed  bethinks  itself  of  the  nice  little 
stoi-e  of  food  the  mother-tree  laid  up  for  it.     It  will  begin  life  all  fresh  with  that   Onlr 
meanwhile  it  must  wait  all  winter  long  under  the  earth,-  under  the  earth,  and  under 
the  snow  that  comes  to  wrap  it  up,  and  tuck  it  in  out  of  the  cold  winter  airs,  till  spring 
shall  come.    Yes,  spring,  with  the  returning  sun,  with  moist  days  and  hot  days.    She 
<*alls  to  the  little  seed,  and  up  come  two  narrow,  green  leaves.    If  this  very  little  seed 
had  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  might  have  cut  it  open,  after  soaking  it  in  water,  and  then 
ilrying  it.     We  should  have  found  the  little  plant  ready  formed, — a  pair  of  leaves  likf 
the  first  seedling  leaves,  on  a  little  stem,  coiled  up  within  the  coat  of  the  seed- 
No  wonder  that  the  seed  could  stay  patiently  all  the  winter,  till  the  sun  was  ready 
for  it  I     It  had  only  then  to  push  forward  and  grow,  to  send  up  its  little  stem  into  the 
light  and  air,  where  its  leaves  would  unfold,  and  from  the  opposite  end  push  down  lis 
root  into  the  soil.    And  in  every  seed  lies  just  such  a  little  plant  concealed,  and  when 
you  lay  it  open  you  vdW  find  it  more  or  less  visible. 


THE  FOUR  SEASONS.  4G;i 

Thi'se  two  first  leavcK  of  the  Maple  are  the  Coti/l('thjiis\  of  which  we  have  spoken 
l/'tbrc,  and  the  little  bud  that  appears  between  them  is  called  the  P/«>i</'?r.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  Maple  till  some  days  after  the  seed-leaves ;  but  soon  it  i-ises  on  a 
Htalk  that  lifts  it  far  up,  putting  on  a  pair  of  minute  leaves.  It  now  consists  of  two 
]^s  of  leaves,  the  seed-leaves  being  of  a  different  shape  from  all  the  succeeding  leaves, 
which,  as  you  may  observe  in  the  Bean,  are  very  plainly  the  seed  split  apart. 

Later  a  third  pair  of  leaves  is  formed,  i-ising  on  a  third  joint  of  the  stem,  which 
proceeds  from  the  top  of  the  second  as  that  did  from  the  first.  And  in  this  shape. 
this  very  autumn,  you  can  find  many  little  Maple-trees.  They  have  changed  their 
few  leaves  to  the  brilliant  red  that  all  the  large  Maples  have  put  on.  Little  as  it  is. 
^he  plant  wears  the  family  colours,  and  is  a  complete  miniature  tree.  If  you  pull  it 
np  by  the  roots,  you  will  see  how  much  it  is  like  a  tree. 

But  if  yon  think  of  its  being  our  little  seed,  you  will  leave  it  to  gi-ow.  No  need  now 
of  its  wishing  for  wings.  It^would  rather  now  stay  "fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil." 
It  is  sending  down  its  little  roots  to  hunt  for  food,  to  pick  out  and  choose  what  will  be 
needed  for  its  little  stem,  and  its  roots  will  hold  it  firm.  For  now  it  is  to  be  a  great 
tree.  Year  after  year  it  will  reckon  up  its  age  by  putting  on  each  year  a  new  ring  of 
i,Towth.     For  this  is  one  of  the  outside-growers,  the  E^'ogens. 

Had  it  been  of  the  Endofjoift,  like  the  grass  that  grows  by  its  side,  now  as  tall  as  the 
little  Maple,  it  would  have  sent  up  but  one  little  leaf  at  first.  And  this  can  be  seen 
in  the  seed  itself.  If  you  examine  some  grains  of  Indian  corn,  after  soaking  them  in 
water,  each  will  show  one  cotyledon  and  one  plumule,  ready  to  shoot  up  from  the  base. 
The  cotyledon  remains  in  the  seed,  while  its  base  comes  out  to  make  room  for  th<» 
plumule,  which  shoots  up  and  forms  the  first  leaves  of  the  plant,  lliest;  appe^ir  one 
Hbove  the  other  in  succession,  the  first  in  the  form  of  a  scale,  the  Hecond  or  thii*d  and 
the  succeeding  one3  being  the  real  leaves  of  the  plant,  while  the  roots  thrust  them- 
^•Ives  down  in  the  dther  direction. 

The  nourishnient  in  the  Maple-seed  lasted  just  long  enough  to  provide  for  sendinu- 
up  the  little  stem  to  the  air,  to  seek  after  what  it  wants  there,  and  to  start  the  root  in 
the  other  direction ;  and  then  it  could  shift  for  itself  It  will  stretch  up  higher  and 
liigher,  passing  by  the  little  grass-blade,  reaching  up  till  in  time  it  sliall  toss  its  own 
winged  seeds  in  the  air,  to  flutter  above  the  brcH?/y  jx)nd,  a  full  grown  tree. 
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331,  332. 

WoKK -Basket 

■    WITH  Bamboo 

UOVNTIKO. 

Bamboo  cane 
mountings  are 
so  fMhionablc 
that  ther  are 
now  preferred 
for  nioat  arti- 
cles of  fancy 
work.  The  co- 
vering of  the 
basket  ia,  as 
naaal,  of  Java 
canvas  em- 
broidered with 

Bilk. 

No.  332 
ehowa  the  pat- 
tern in  full 
giza,it  IB  work- 
ed in  black, 
crimson,  and 
maize  colour. 
The  lower  part 
of  the  basket 
is  trimmed 
with  a  stmght 
atrip  of  can- 
vas. The  four 
diviidoDB  of  the 
conea  are  cat  out  and  worked  separately,  and 
then  joined  together.    The  bosket  is  lined 


331.  Wokk-Basket  with  Bavboo  UouirriNO. 


333.  INSERTION 

IK  Darned 
Nbttisg. 
BetPTt     the 
netted  founda- 
tion, which  is 

ing  two- fifths 
of  an  itwh 
round.  Com- 
mence with  i^ 
ntitches  anil 
increase  1  al 
the  end  of  the 

The  strip  is 
then  wide 
enoogh ;    dob 

the  end  of  om^ 


crease  1  at  tbr 
end  of  the 
next,  'ttlien 
the  strip  i^ 
long  enough- 
decrease  1  at 
the  end  of 
every  row  till 
2  irtitcbes  odW 
are  left    Tl^ 


foundation  is  then  worked  in  darning  atitchuiii 
P''i"f  (TpfljmV,  and  ornamented  with  whwb. 
The  insertion  is  fastened  npon  the  material, 
which  ia  trimmed  with  button-hole  stttch. 


S'ii.  OiiociiET  Iksbbtion. 

Thia  insertion  is  worked  the  long  way. 
and  is  suitable  for  different  parposesi 
according  to  the  size  of  cotton  uiied. 

Work  on  u  etifficiently  long  foundation 
chain  a  row  of  double,  1  etiteh  in  every 
stitch  of  the  foundation. 

2nd  row. — 1  treble,  1  chain,  misaiiig  1 
Btitch  under  it. 

3rd  roHT.— *  1  double  in  the  next  treble 
of  the  preceding  row.  1  pvirl  (4  chain,  I 
nlip  stitch  in  Ist),  miss  1.  repeat  from  *. 
Thenworkonothersideof  foundation  the — 

4th  row.— In  every  stitch  1  extra  long 

treble,  for  which  the  cottoamnstbewonnd 

4  times  round  the  needle.  .  A  border  of  3 

S33,  Insertiox         rows  like  1st  3  completes  insertion.   Draw 

5  DiRXED  Nettisc.  aribbonorvelvetthroughfromilluBtration.  3.^4.,  Chochet  I 


M.iTEBrAia.— For  one  pairt 
inuon  Berlin  wool.  3  skeins  of 
tein  of  black,  3  skeins  of 
hite,  and  1  of  yellow,  2  pieces 
fcotton  cord,  1ft brass  rings 
-f>thB  of  on  inch  across. 

Mats  of  Uus  kind  are  use- 
a\  for  placing  nnder  scent 
■ottles,  noner  voees.  or  oma- 
nental  flower  stands.  The 
*nttE  is  worked  in  double 
TOchet  over  cotton  cord.  Be- 
jia  in  the  middle  and  work  in 
Wiiads,  covering  the  end  with 
ight  double  crochet  in  crim- 
mn  wool.  Work  15  rounds 
lite  this,  increase  and  keep 
"uikflat.   The  border  is  com- 


335,  336.  Crocuet  Mat.  ' 

1  oz.   single     posed    of   brass  tings  covered  with   donble    | 
shaded  red,  1      atitches  in  shaded  redwool.  Afterwards  work  1    ' 
round  in  black  wool.  In  each 
ring  work   a  cross   in   white 
woel  3  times  doable,  make  a 
cross  stitch  with  yellow  wool   ■ 
in  centre  of  cross.    No.  335 
shows  a  ring  in  full  size.    The 
.  rings  are  joined  together  and 
(ilaced  round  edge  of  mat,  16 
are  required  for  each  mat.  In    i 
centre  of  mat  work  a  flower   ' 
with  8  petals.    Each  petal  is    | 
formed  of  4  stitches  of  white    i 
wool.  The  centre  is  worked  in    | 
]X)int  d'or  in  yellow  silk.  The   j 
dower  is  edged  with  2  circles    ' 
of  chain-stitch  in  black  wool. 


A  SUMMER  m  LESLIE  GOLDTHWAITE'S  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  GATWORTHYS,"  "FAITH  GARTNEyS  GIRLHOOD,"  ETC. 


THE  seat  wliich  the  Josselyns  hod  chosen,  because  it  was  just  a  quiet  little  comer  ks^ 
two,  was  a  nook  scooped  out,  as  it  were,  in  a  jut  of  granite ;  hollowed  in  beimd 
and  perpendicularly  to  a  height  above  their  heads,  and  embracing  a  mossy  Me 
flat  behind ;  so  that  it  seemed  like  a  great  solid  arm-chair  into  which  two  could  get 
together,  and  a  third  could  not  possibly  intrude. 

Miss  Craydocke  and  Leslie  settled  themselves,  and  both  were  silent,  Preacntlj 
Leslie  spoke  again,  giving  out  a  fragmentary  link  of  the  train  of  thought  that  had 
been  going  on  in  her.  "  If  it  weren't  for  just  one  thing !"  she  said,  and  there  ahe 
stopped. 

"  What  ?"  asked  Miss  Craydocke,  as  not  a  bit  at  a  loss  to  make  otit  the  unseen  coa- 
nection. 

And  then  they  sat  still  again — it  matters  not  how  many  minutes.  The  crisp  green 
pines  rustled  dreamily  over  their  heads ;  the  wild  birds  c^ed  to  each  other,  fer  Wk 
in  the  closer  lying  woods ;  the  water  glanced  on,  millions  of  new  drops  every  instiai 
making  the  self-same  circles,  and  gushes,  and  falls,  and  the  weidth  of  summer  sunshine 
holding  and  vivifying  aD.  Leslie  had  word  and  scene  stamped  together  on  her  spiri 
and  memory  in  these  moments. 

Martha  Josselyn  and  her  sister  sat,  and  played,  and  mended  on. 

By  and  by  Dakie  Thayne  came  ;  said  a  bright  word  or  two ;  glanced  round,  in  rest- 
less boy-fashion,  as  if  taking  in  the  elements  of  the  situation,  and  considering  wiai 
was  to  be  made  out  of  it;  perceived  the  pair  at  chess ;  and  presently,  with  his  moan- 
tain  stick,  went  springing  away  from  point  to  point,  up  and  around  the  piles  zo^ 
masses  of  rock  and  mound  that  made  up  the  broadening  ascent  of  the  ledge. 

"  Check  to  your  queen,**  said  Sue. 

Martha  put  her  elbow  up  on  her  knee,  and  held  her  needle  suspended  by  its  threii 
Sue  darned  away,  and  got  a  ^  re  it  hole  laid  lengthwise  with  smooth  lines,  before  be 
threatening  move  had  been  provided  for.  Then  a  red  knight  came  with  gallant  few- 
right  down  in  the  midst  of  the  white  forces,  menacing  in  his  turn  right  and  left;  tf^ 
Martha  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  sat  back,  and  poised  her  needle-lance  again,  and  wect  ^ 
work ;  and  it  was  Sue*s  turn  to  lean  over  the  board  with  knit  brows  and  holdenbna^ 

Something  peered  over  the  rock  above  them  at  this  moment.  A  boy's  head,  froo 
which  the  cap  had  been  removed. 

"If  only  they'll  play  now,  and  not  chatter!*'  thought  Dakie  Thayne,  lying  proo^ 
along  the  cliff  above,  and  putting  up  his  elbows  to  rest  his  head  between  his  hands. 
This'll  be  jolly,  if  it  don't  turn  to  eaves-dropping.  Poor  old  Noll ;  I  haven't  bad  a 
game  since  I  played  with  him  ! " 

Sue  would  not  witl  draw  her  attack.  She  planted  a  bishop  so  that,  if  the  big^ 
should  move,  it  would  open  a  course  straight  down  towards  a  weak  point  beside  tfce 
red  kin^. 
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"She  mea(i8  to  'fight  it  out  on  that  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer,'  "  Bakie  went  on 
to  himself,  having  grasped,  during  the  long  pause  before  Sue's  move,  the  whole  posi- 
tion. **  They're  no  fools  at  it,  to  have  got  it  into  a  shape  like  that !  I'd  just  like  Noll 
to  see  it!" 

Martha  looked,  and  drew  a  thread  or  two  into  her  stocking,  and  looked  again.  Then 
she  stabbed  her  cotton-ball  with  her  needle,  and  put  up  both  hands — one  with  the 
white  stocking-foot  still  drawn  over  it — ^beside  her  temples.    At  last  she  castled. 

Sue  was  as  calm  as  the  morning.  She  always  grew  calm  and  strong  as  the  game 
drew  near  the  end.  She  had  even  let  her  thoughts  go  off  to  other  things,  while  Martha 
pondered  and  she  wove  in  the  cross-threads  of  her  dam. 

"  I  wonder,  Martha,"  she  said  now  suddenly,  before  attending  to  the  new  aspect  of 
the  board,  "  if  I  couldn't  do  without  that  muslin  skirt  I  made  to  wear  under  my  pma^ 
and  turn  it  into  a  couple  of  white  waists  to  cany  home  to  mother  P  If  she  goes  away, 
you  know " 

"Aigh!" 

It  was  a  short,  sharp,  unspeUable  sound  that  came  from  above.  Sue  started,  and  a 
red  piece  rolled  from  the  board.  Then  there  was  a  rustling,  and  a  crashing,  and  a  leap- 
ing, and  by  a  much  shorter  and  more  hazardous  way  than  he  had  climbed,  Dakie 
Thayne  came  down  and  stood  before  them.  "  I  had  to  let  you  know !  I  couldn't 
listen.  I  was  in  hopes  you  wouldn't  talk.  Don't  move,  please  !  I'll  find  the  man.  I 
do  beg  your  pardon — 1  had  no  business — ^but  I  so  like  chess — ^when  it's  any  sort  of  a 
game!" 

While  he  spoke,  he  was  looking  ''about  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  by  good  fortune 
spied  and  pounced  upon  the  bit  of  bright-coloured  ivory,  which  had  rolled  and  rested 
itself  against  a  hummock  of  sod. 

"  May  I  see  it  out  P  "  he  begged,  approaching,  and  putting  the  piece  upon  the  board. 
"  You  must  have  played  a  good  deal,"  looking  at  Sue. 

"We  play  often  at  home,  my  sister  and  I;   and  I  had  some  good  practice  in " 

There  she  stopped. 

"  In  the  hospital,"  said  Martha,  with  the  sharp  little  way  she  took  up  sometimes. 
"  Why  shouldn't  you  tell  of  it  P  " 

"Has  Miss  Josselyn  been  in  the  hospitals?"  asked  Dakie  Thayne,  with  a  certain 
qmck  change  in  his  tone. 

"  For  the  best  of  two  years,"  Martha  answered. 

At  this  moment,  seeing  how  Dakie  was  breaking  the  ice  for  them,  up  came  Miss 
Craydocke  and  Leslie  Goldthwaite. 

"  Miss  Leslie !  Miss  Craydocke  !     This  lady  has  been  away  among  our  soldiers — ^in 

the  hospitals — ^half  through  the  war !    Perhaps — did  you  ever "    But  with  that  he 

broke  off.  There  was  a  great  flush  on  his  face,  and  his  eyes  glowed  with  boy-enthusiasm, 
lit  at  the  thought  of  the  war,  and  of  brave  men,  and  of  noble,  ministering  women,  of 
whom  he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  with  one. 

The  game  of  chess  got  swept  together.  "  It  was  as  good  as  over,"  Martha  Josselyn 
Raid.  And  these  five  sat  down  together  among  the  rocks,  and  in  half-an-hour,  after 
weeks  of  mere  "good-mornings,"  they  had  grown  to  be  old  friends.  But  Dakie 
Thayne — ^he  best  knew  why — ^lefb  his  fragment  of  a  question  unfinished. 

The  "  by-and.by "  people  came  at  last — ^Jeannie,  and  Elinor,  and  Sin  Saxon,  and 
the  Amalls,  and  Josie  Scherman.  They  wanted  Leslie — ^to  teU  and  ask  her  half 
a  hundred  things  about  the  projected  tableaux.  If  it  had  only  been  Miss  Craydocke 
and  the  Josselyns  sitting  together,  with  Dakie  Thayne,  how  would  that  have  concerned 
them — the  latter  comers  ?  It  would  only  have  been  a  bit  of  "  the  pines"  pre-occupied: 
they  would  have  found  a  place  for  themselves,  and  gone  on  with  their  own  chatter. 
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Bat  Leslie's  presence  made  all  the  difference.     The  little  group  became  tiic  nndens  c^ 
the  enlarging  circle.     Miss  Craydocke  had  known  very  well  how  this  would  be. 

They  asked  this  and  that  of  Leslie  which  they  had  come  to  ask ;  and  she  would  lcecj> 
turning  to  the  Josselyns  and  appealing  to  them ;  so  they  were  drawn  in.  There  was  & 
curtain  to  be  made  first  of  alL  Miss  Craydocke  would  undertake  that,  drafting  Lesl^ 
and  the  Miss  Josselyns  to  help  her ;  they  should  all  come  to  her  room  early  to-momwr, 
and  thsy  would  have  it  ready  by  ten  o'clock.  Leslie  wondered  a  little  that  she  fooKJ 
work  for  them  to  do :  a  part  of  the  play  she  thought  would  have  been  better;  but  Mi^ 
Craydocke  knew  how  that  must  come  about.  Besides,  she  had  more  than  one  litti 
line  to  lay  and  to  paU,  this  serpent-wise  old  maiden,  in  behalf  of  her  ultimate  design^ 
concerning  them. 

I  can't  stay  here  under  the  pines  and  tell  you  all  their  talk  this  summer  maniiiig— 
how  Sin  Saxon  grew  social  and  saucy  with  the  quiet  Miss  Josselyns;  how  she  feUnpoo 
the  mending-basket  and  their  notability,  and  declared  that  the  most  foolish  and  perni- 
cious proverb  in  the  world  was  that  old  thing  about  a  stitch  in  time  saving  mae;  it 
might  save  certain  special  stitches ;  but  how  about  the  time  itself,  and  o^W  slit^ies^ 
She  didn't  believe  in  it — running  round  after  a  darning  needle  and  forty  other  tfain^^. 
the  minute  a  thread  broke,  and  dropping  whatever  else  one  had  in  hand,  to  let  it  nvel 
itself  all  out  again ;  "  she  believed  in  a  good  big  basket,  in  a  dark  doeet,  and  lajin^: 
up  there  for  a  rainy  day,  and  being  at  peace  in  the  pleasant  weather.  Then,  too,  there 
was  another  thing ;  she  didn't  believe  in  notability  itself,  at  all :  the  more  one  vbs  fix4 
enough  to  know,  the  more  one  had  to  do,  all  one's  life  long.  Providence  alwap  tooi 
care  of  the  lame  and  the  lazy;  and,  besides,  those  capable  people  never  had  contsitc^^ 
minds.  They  couldn't  keep  servants :  their  own  fingers  were  always  itching  to  h 
things  better.  Her  sister  Effie  was  a  lamentable  instance.  She'd  married  a  man— w^ 
not  very  rich — and  she  had  set  out  to  learn  and  direct  everything.  The  conscqneacf 
was,  she  was  like  Eve  after  the  apple — she  knew  good  and  evil ;  and  wasn't  the  garlr 
just  a  wilderness  after  that  ?  She  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  she  believel  tha 
was  exactly  what  the  old  poem  in  Genesis  was  written  for. " 

How  Miss  Craydocke  answered,  with  her  gentle,  tolerant  common-sense,  and  li^l' 
thought,  and  wide-awake  brightness ;  how  the  Josselyns  grew  cordial  and  oonSJi'i' 
enough  to  confess  that,  with  five  little  children  in  the  house,  there  wasn't  a  grea- 
necessity  for  laying  up  against  a  rainy  day,  and  with  stockings  at  a  dollar  and  a  h*^^ 
a  pair  one  was  apt  to  get  the  nine  stitches,  or  a  pretty  comfortable  multiple  of  tbec 
every  Wednesday  when  the  wash  came  in ;  and  how  these  different  kinds  of  Irrfr- 
coming  together  with  a  friendly  friction,  found  themselves  not  so  uncongenial,  or  • 
incomprehensible  to  each  other  after  all ; — all  this,  in  its  detail  of  bright  wordN  ' 
cannot  stop  to  tell  you ;  it  would  take  a  good  many  sunamers  to  go  through  one  B^ 
this  so  fully ;  but  when  the  big  bell  rang  for  dinner,  they  all  came  down  the  kh 
together,  and  Sne  and  Martha  Josselyn,  for  the  first  time  in  four  weeks,  feltthemselT?^ 
fairly  one  with  the  current  interest  and  life  of  the  gay  house  in  which  they  had  h^ 
dwellers  and  yet  only  lookers-on. 

Mrs.  Thoresby,  coming  down  to  dinner,  a  few  minutes  late,  with  her  daughters,  an? 
pausing — as  people  always  did  at  the  Green  Cottage,  without  knowing  why— to  step 
from  the  foot  of  the  stairway  to  the  open  piazza-door,  and  glance  out  before  tunun- 
towards  the  dining-room,  saw  the  ledge  partly  just  dividing  itself  into  its  twro  lit*J< 
streams,  that  were  to  head,  respectively,  for  cottage  and  hotel. 

" It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  Mrs.  Linceford  allows  it!"  was  her  comment.  "Jn^^ 
the  odds  ani  end:}  of  all  the  company  hero.  And  those  girls,  who  might  take  wliatcviT 
stand  they  pleased !" 

*'Mis3  Leslie  always  finds  out  the  jiicest  i^eople,  and  the  best  times,  I  think,"  d^ 
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Sttj,  who  had  dragged  through  but  a  dull  morning  behind  the  blinds  of  her  mother's 
vindow,  puzzling  over  crochet — which  she  hated,  because  she  said  it  was  Uke  everlast- 
ngly  poking  one's  finger  after  nothing— and  had  caught,  now  and  then,  over  the  still 
lir,  the  laughter  and  bird-notes  that  came  together  from  among  the  pines.  One  of  the 
Sliss  Haughtleys  had  sat  with  them;  but  that  only  "stifiened  out  the  dullness,"  as 
Fittj  had  declared,  the  instant  the  young  lady  left  thein. 

*'  Don't  be  pert,  Etty.  You  don't  know  what  you  want,  or  what  is  for  your  interest, 
r.ie  Haddens  were  well  enough  by  themselves;  but  when  it  comes  to  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry!" 

**  I  don't  believe  that's  elegant,  mamma,"  said  Etty,  demurely ;  and  there  isn't 
Tom,  Dick,  nor  Harry ;  only  Dakie  Thayne,  and  that  nice,  nice  Miss  Craydocke !  And 
— I  hatv  the  Haughtleys!"  This  was  a  sudden  explosiveness  at  the  last,  after  the 
<lemurene8S. 

**  Etty  ! "  and  Mrs.  Thoresby  intoned  an  indescribable  astonishment  of  displeasure  in 
lier  utterance  of  her  daughter's  name.  "  Remember  yourself.  You  are  neither  to  be 
impertinent  to  me,  nor  to  speak  rudely  of  persons  whom  I  choose  for  your  accquain- 
tince.  When  you  are  older,  you  wiU  come  to  understand  how  these  chance  meetings 
may  lead  to  the  most  valuable  friendships,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  most  mortifying 
^embarrassments.  In  the  mean  time,  you  are  to  be  guided."  After  which  Uttle  sen- 
tentious homily  out  of  the  Book  of  the  World,  Mrs.  Thoresby  ruffled  herself  with 
<Ugnity,  and  led  her  brood  away  with  her. 

Next  day,  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry — that  is  to  say,  Miss  Craydocke,  Susan  and  Martha 
Josselyn,  and  Leslie  Groldthwaite--were  gathered  in  the  first-named  lady's  room,  to 
make  the  great  green  curtain.  And  there  Sin  Saxon  came  in  upon  them — ostensibly 
i^  bring  the  curtain-rings,  and  explain  how  she  wanted  them  put  on ;  but  after  that 
«He  lingered. 

**  It's  like  the  Tower  of  Babel  upstairs,"  she  said,  "  and  just  about  as  likely  ever  to 
r;et  built.  I  can't  bear  to  stay  where  I  can't  hear  myself  talk.  You're  nice  and  cosy 
here.  Miss  Craydocke."  And  with  that  she  settled  herself  down  on  the  floor,  with  all 
her  little  raffles,  and  flounces,  and  billows  of  muslin,  heaping  and  curling  themselves 
about  her,  till  her  pretty  head  and  shoulders  were  Uke  a  new  and  charming  sort  of 
Hoating-island  in  the  midst.  ... 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  presently  the  talk  drifted  round  to  vanities  and  vexations 
—on  this  wise. 

"Everybody  wants  to  be  everything,"  said  Sin  Saxon.    "They  don't  say  so   of 

course.    But  they  keep  objectihg,  and  unsettling.    Nothing  hushes  anybody  up  but 

proposing  them  for  some  especially  magnificent  part.    And  you  can't  hush  them  all 

at  once  in  that  way.    If  they'd  only  say  what  they  want,  and  be  done  with  it !    But 

they're  so  dreadfully  polite !    Only  finding  out  continual  reasons  why  nobody   will  do 

for  this  and  that,  or   have  time  to  dress,  or  something,  and  waiting  modestly  to 

he  suggested  and  shut  up !    When  I  came  down  they  were  in  full  tilt  about  the  "  Lady 

of  Shalott."    It's  to  be  one  of  the  crack  scenes,  you  know — river  of  blue  cambric,  and 

a  real,  regular,  lovely  property-boat.    Frank  Scherman  sent  for  it,  and  it  came  up  on 

the  stage  yesterday — drivers  swearing  all  the  way.    Now  they'll  go  on  for  half-an-hour, 

at  least;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall  walk  in — ^upon  the  plain  of  Shinar —  with 

ray  hair  all  let  down — it's  real,  every  6i7  of  if,  not  a  tail  tied  on  anywhere — and  tell 

them,  I— myself— am  to  be  the  "Lady  of  Shalott!"  I  think  I  shall  relish  flinging  in 

that  little  bit  of  honesty— like  a  dash  of  cold  water  into  the  middle  of  a  fry.    Won't 

it  sizzle  ?»• 

She  sat  twirling  the  cord  upon  which  the  dozens  of  great  brass  rings  were  strung, 
'watching  the  shining  ellipse  t  ^  ey  made  as  ttiey  revolved — Uke  a  child  set  down  upon 
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the  carpet  with  a  plaything — expecting  no  answer,  only  waiting  for  the  next  vagrant 
whimsicality  that  should  come  across  her  brain — ^not  altogeUier  without  method, 
either — to  give  it  utterance. 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  could  convince  you  of  it,"  she  resumed ;  "  but  I  do  actaaUy 
have  serious  thoughts  sometimes.  I  think  that  very  likely  some  of  us — ^moet  of  us— 
are  goinsr  to  the  dogs.  And  I  wonder  what  it  will  be  when  we  get  there.  Why  don': 
you  contradict — or  confirm — what  I  say,  Miss  Craydocke  ?" 

"  You  haven't  said  out  yet,  have  you  P" 

Sin  Saxon  open  wide  her  great,  wondering,  saucy  blue  eyes,  and  turned  them  foil 
upon  Miss  Craydocke' s  face.  "  Well,  you  are  a  oner !  as  somebody  in  Dickens  saji 
lliere's  no  such  thing  as  a  leading  question  for  you.  It's  like  the  rope  the  dog  dipped 
his  head  out  of,  and  left  the  man  holding  fast  at  the  other  end,  in  touching  confidaice 
that  he  was  coming  on.  I  saw  that  once  in  New  York.  Now  I  experience  it.  I  rap- 
pose  I've  got  to  say  more.  Well,  then,  in  a  general  way,  do  you  think  living  amounts  to 
anything.  Miss  Craydocke  ?  " 

"Whose  living?" 

"  Sharp — ^as  a  knife  that's  just  cut  through  a  lemon !  Ours,  then,  if  you  please;  as 
girls',  for  instance." 

"  You  haven't  done  much  of  your  living  yet,  my  dear."  The  tone  was  gentle,  as  of 
one  who  looked  down  from  such  a  height  of  years  that  she  felt  tenderly  ibe  climbifig 
that  had  been  for  those  who  had  it  yet  to  do. 

"  We're  as  busy  at  it,  too,  as  we  can  be.  But  sometimes  I've  mistrusted  somf^on^ 
like  what  I  discovered  very  indignantly  one  day  when  I  was  four  years  old,  and  haae^ 
I  was  making  a  petticoat,  sewing  through  and  through  a  bit  of  flanneL  The  tlir»i 
hadn't  any  knot  in  it !" 

"  That's  all  very  well,  too,  until  you  knew  just  where  to  put  the  stitches  that  shouM 
stay." 

"  Which  brings  us  to  our  subject  of  the  morning,  as  the  sermons  say  sometimes, 
when  they're  half  through,  or  ought  to  be.  There  are  all  kinds  of  stitches— embna- 
dery,  and  plain  over-and-over,  and  whippings,  and  dams  !  When  are  we  to  make  our 
knot  and  begin  P  and  which  kind  are  we  to  do  P" 

"  Most  lives  find  occasion,  more  or  less,  for  each.  Practised  fingers  will  know  how 
to  manage  all." 

**  But— it's — the — propo^iion ! "  cried  Sin,  in  a  crescendo  that  ended  with  anemias 
that  was  nearly  a  little  scream. 

"  I  think  that,  when  one  looks  to  what  is  really  needed  most  and  first,  will  aixangf 
itself,"  said  Miss  Craydocke.  "  Something  gets  crowded  out  with  us  alL  It  dq)eB^ 
upon  what,  and  how,  and  with  what  willingness  we  let  it  go." 

"  Now  we  come  to  the  superlative  sort  of  people — the  extra  good  ones,  who  let  evaj- 
thing  go  that  isn't  soHd  duty ;  aU  the  ornament  of  life — good  looks — tidiness  eren^ 
and  everything  that's  the  least  bit  jolly,  and  that  don't  keep  your  highmindedness  (» 
the  strain.  I  want  to  be  low-mmded — t(?eaA;-minded,  at  least— now  and  then.  I  c**^ 
bear  ferociously  elevated  people,  who  won't  say  a  word  that  don't  count ;  people  tis^ 
talk  about  their  time  being  interrupted  (as  if  their  time  wasn't  everybody  else's  tfflft 
too),  because  somebody  comes  in  once  in  awhile  for  a  friendly  call ;  and  who  go  abont  m* 
streets  as  if  they  were  so  intent  upon  some  tremendous  good  work,  or  big  thinw 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  even  to  bow  to  a  common  sinner,'  for  fear  of  being  waj»w 
and  hindered.  I  know  people  like  that ;  and  all  I've  to  say  is,  that  if  they're  to  njwc 
up  the  heavenly  circles,  I'd  full  as  lief  go  down  lower,  where  they're  kind  of  social 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  subject  touched,  in  ever  so  light  a  way — especially  a  ^^ 
or  a  spiritual  subject— in  however  small  a  company  of  persons,  that  shall  not  set  iniw^w'* 
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varied  and  intense  cmrenta  of  thought — ^bear  diverse  and  searching  application  to 
consciousness  aaid  experience.  The  Josselyns  sat  silent  with  the  long  breadths  of  green 
cambric  over  their  laps,  listening  with  an  amusement  that  freshened  into  their  habi- 
tual work -day  mood,  like  a  wilful  little  summer  breeze  borne  out  of  blue  morning 
sides,  unconscious  of  clouds,  to  the  oddities  of  Sin  Saxon ;  but  the  drift  of  her  sayings, 
the  meaning^  she  actually  had  under  them,  bore  down  upon  their  different  knowledge 
with  a  significance  whose  sharpness  she  had  no  dream  of.  "  Plain  over-and-over," — 
how  weU  it  illustrated  what  their  young  days  and  the  disposal  of  them  had  been ! 
Miss  Craydocke  thought  of  the  dams ;  her  story  cannot  bo  told  here ;  but  she  knew 
what  it  meant  to  have  the  dams  of  life  fall  to  one's  share — to  have  the  filling  up  to  do, 
with  dexterousness,  and  pains,  and  sacrifice  of  holes  that  other  people  make  ! 

For  Lealie  Goldthwait«,  she  got  the  next  word  of  the  lesson  she  was  learning — "  It 
depetids  on  ivhat  one  is  willing  to  let  get  croiodcd  out** 
Sin  Saxon  went  on  again. 

"  I've  had  a  special  disgust  given  me  to  superiority.    I  wouldn't  be  superior  for  all  the 

world.     We  had  a  superior  specimen  come  among  us  at  Highslope  last  year.     She's 

there  yet,  it's  commonly  believed;  but  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  be  positive   of  it. 

Eeason  why,  she  took  up  immediately  such  a  position  of  mental  and  moral  altitude 

above  our  heads,  and  became  so  sublunely  unconscious  of  all  beneath,  that  all  beneath 

wasn't  going  to  strain  its  neck  to  look  after  her,  much  less  provide  itself  with  tele- 

aoopea.     We're  pretty  nice  people,  we  think ;  but  we're  not  particiUarly  curious  in 

astronomy.     We  heard  great  things  of  her  beforehand ;  and  we  were  all  ready  to  make 

much  of  her.    We  asked  her  to  our  parties.    She  came,  with  a  look  upon  her  as  if  some 

unpleasant  duty  had  forced  her  temporarily  into  pm-gatory.      She  shied  round  Hke  a 

cat  in  a  strange  garret,  as  if  all  she  wanted  was  to  get  out.      She  wouldn't  dance ;  she 

wouldn't  talk ;  she  went  home  early — ^to  her  studies,  I  suppose,  and  her  plans  for  next 

<lay'8  unmitigated  usefulness.    She  took  it  for  granted  we  had  nothing  in  us  hut  dance, 

and  80 — as  Artemus  Ward  says — *  If  the  American  Eagle  could  solace  itself  in  that 

way,  we  let  it  went !  *    She  might  have  done  some  good  to  us — we  needed  to  be  done  to, 

I  don't  doubt — ^but  it's  all  over  now.    That  light  is  under  a  bushel,  and  that  city's  hid, 

so  far  as  Highslope  is  concerned.    And  we've  pretty  much  made  up  our  minds  among 

us  to  be  bad  and  jolly.     Only  sometimes  I  get  thinking — that's  all." 

She  got  up,  giving  the  string  of  rings  a  final  whirl,  and  tossing  them  into  Leslie 
<joldthwaite's  lap.    "  Grood-bye,"  she  said,  shaking  down  her  flounces.      "  It's  time  for 
lae  to  go  and  assert  myself  at  Shinar.     *  Moi,  c*eat  V Empire!*     Napoleon  was  great 
when  he  said  that.    A  great  deal  greater  than  if  he'd  pretended  to  be  meek,  and  want 
iiothing  but  the  public  good ! " 
"  What  gets  crowded  out  ?"    Day  by  day  that  is  the  great  test  of  our  life. 
Just  now,  everyliiing  seemed  likely  to  get  crowded  out  with  the  young  folks  at  Out- 
ledge,  but  dresses,  characters,  and  rehearsals.    The  swivel  the  earth  turned  on  at  this 
nicHnent  was  the  coming  Tuesday  evening  and  its  performance.     And  the  central  axis 
of  that,  to  nearly  every  individual  interest,  was  what  such  particular  individual  was  to 
'*be.»' 

They  had  asked  Leslie  to  take  the  part  of  Zorayda,  in  the  "  Three  Moorish  Prin- 
^^^sses  of  the  Alhambra."  Jeannie  and  Elinor  were  to  be  Zayda  and  Zorahayda.  As 
for  LesHe,  she  Hked  well  enough,  as  we  know,  to  look  pretty ;  it  was  or  had  been,  till 
other  thoughts  of  late  had  begun  to  "  crowd  it  out,"  something  like  a  besetting  weak- 
ness :  she  had  only  lately,  to  tell  the  whole  truth  as  it  seldom  is  told,  begun  to  bo 
ashamed,  before  her  higher  self,  to  turn,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  with  a  certain 
Wf-mechanical  anxiety  towards  her  glass,  to  see  how  she  was  looking.  Without  study- 
^  the  separate  causes  of  complexion  and  so  forth,  as  older  women  given  to  these 
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things  come  to  do,  she  knew  that  somehow  there  was  often  a  difference;  and  beside  & 
standing  question  in  her  mind  as  to  whether  there  were  a  chance  of  her  growing  up  to 
anything  like  positive  beauty  or  not,  there  was  apt  often  to  be  a  reason  why  she  itoM 
like  to'daij,  if  possible,  to  be  in  particular  good  looks.     When  she  got  an  invitation  or 
an  excursion  was  planned,  the  first  thing  that  came  into  her  head  was  naturally  »fat 
she  should  wear;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  pleasure  would  depend  on  that     A  psty 
without  an  especially  pretty  dress  didn't  amount  to  much ;  she  couldn't  help  tliit;S 
did  count  with  everybody,  and  it  made  a  difierence.      She  would  like,  undoubtedly,  % 
"pretty  part"  in  this  tableaux;  but  there  was  more  in  Leslie  Goldthwaithe,  era 
without  touching  upon  the  deep  things,  than  aJl  this.      Only  a  pretty  part  da 
not  quite  satisfy;    she  had  capacity  for  something  more.      In  spite  of  the  lorfir 
Moorish  costume  to  be  contrived  out  of  blue  silk  and  white  musHn,  and  to  oontn^ 
so  picturesquely  with  Jeannie's  crimson,  and  the  soft  snowy  drapery  of  EHnor,  ik 
would  have. been  half  willing  to  be  the  "  discreet  Kadiga  "  instead ;  for  the  old  iraMn 
had  really  to  look  eomeihhig  as  well  as  somelimVf  and  there  was  a  spirit  and  a  fimk 
that. 

The  pros,  and  cons,  and  possibilities  were  working  themselves  gradually  clear  to  bfr 
thoughts,  as  she  sat  and  listened,  with  external  attention  in  ihe  beginning,  to  ^ 
Saxon 's  chatter.  Ideas  about  the  adaptation  of  her  dress-material,  and  the  character  sk 
could  bring  out  of,  or  get  into,  her  part,  mingled  themselves  together;  and  I^ving'8€l^ 
licious  old  legend  that  she  had  read  hundreds  of  times,  entranced,  as  a  child,  Tf^paid 
itself  in  snatches  to  her  recollection.  Jeannie  must  be  stately ;  that  would  quite  ^ 
her.  Elinor — inust  just  be  Elinor.  Then  the  airs  and  graces  remained  for  herself  She 
thought  she  could  illustrate  with  some  spirit  the  latent  coquetry  of  ihe  imprisoned 
beauty ;  she  believed,  notwithstanding  the  fashion  in  which  the  stoiy  measured  o«t 
their  "speech  in  rations — always  an  appropriate  bit,  and  just  so  much  of  it  to  ewA- 
that  the  gay  Zorayda  must  have  had  the  principal  hand  in  their  afl&irs — ^mustb&TepQt 
the  others  up  to  mischief,  and  coaxed  most  winningly  the  discreet  Kadiga.  She  cooM 
make  something  out  of  it :  it  shouldn't  be  mere  flat  prettiness.  She  began  to  congn- 
tulate  herself  upon  the  character.  And  then  her  ingenious  fiuicy  flew  off  to  sometiii^ 
else  that  had  occurred  to  her,  and  that  she  had  only  secretly  proposed  to  Sin  Saxon- 
an  illustration  of  a  certain  ancient  nursexy  ballad,  to  vary  by  contrast  the  pathetic  I^ 
presentations  of  "  Auld  Bobin  Gray  "  and  the  "  Lady  of  Shalott."  It  was  a  bright  pbn* 
and  she  was  nearly  sure  she  could  carry  it  out ;  but  it  was  not  a  **  pretty  part,"  m^ 
Sin  Saxon  had  thought  it  fair  she  should  have  one ;  therefore  Siorayda.  All  this  vm^ 
reason  why  Leslie's  brain  was  busy,  like  her  fingers,  as  she  sat  and  sewed  on  the  grea 
curtain,  and  let  Sin  Saxon  talk.  Till  Miss  Craydocke  said  that  *'  something  ahrajs 
gets  crowded  out,"  and  so  these  words  came  to  her  in  the  midst  of  alL 

The  Josselyns  went  away  to  their  own  room  when  the  last  rings  had  been  sewn  oo; 
and  the  curtain  was  ready,  as  had  been  promised,  at  ten  o'clock.  Leslie  stayed,  vait* 
ing  for  Dakie  Thayne  to  come  and  fetch  it.  While  she  sat  there,  silent,  by  the  windo*. 
Miss  Craydocke  brought  out  a  new  armful  of  sometiiing  &om  a  drawer,  and  tame  and 
placed  her  Shaker  rocking-chair  beside  her.  Leslie  looked  round,  and  saw  her  lapfnE 
of  two  little  bright  plaid  dresses. 

"  It's  only  the  button-holes,"  said  Miss  Craydocke.  "I'm  going  to  make  them'noff. 
before  they  find  me  out." 

Leslie  looked  very  uncomprehending.  ' 

"  You  didn't  suppose  I  let  those  girls  come  in  here  and  spend  their  morning  on  ihni 
nonsense  for  nothing,  did  you  P  This  is  some  of  their  work — ^the  work  that's  crowding 
all  the  frolic  out  of  their  lives.  Fve  found  out  where  they  keep  it,  and  IVe  stolen 
some.    I'm  Scotch,  you  know,  and  I  believe  in  brownies.    They're  good  to  beKere  in. 
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Old  fables  are  generally  all  hut  true,  YouVe  only  to  *put  in  one  to  make  it  so,'  an 
children  say  in  odd  and  even."  And  Miss  Craydocke  overcasted  her  first  button-hole 
energetically. 

Leslie  Goldthwaite  saw  through  the  whole  now,  in  a  minute.  "  You  did  it  on  purpose, 
for  an  excuse !"  she  said ;  and  there  was  a  ring  of  applauding  delight  in  her  voice  which 
a  note  of  admiration  poorly  marks. 

"  Well,  you  must  begin  somehow,"  said  Miss  Graydocke.  "  And  after  youVe  once 
begun,  you  can  keep  on.''  Which,  as  a  generality,  was  not  so  glittering,  perhaps  a« 
might  be ;  but  Leslie  could  imagine,  with  a  warm  heart-throb,  what  in  this  case  Miss 
Craydocke's  "  keeping  on"  would  be. 

"  I  found  them  out  by  degrees,"  said  Miss  Craydocke.  "  They  Ve  been  overhead  here 
this  month,  nearly,  and  if  you  dwiH  listen  nor  look  more  than  is  ladylike,  you  can  t 
help  scraps  enough  to  piece  something  out  of  by  that  time.  They  sit  by  their  window, 
and  I  sit  by  mine.  I  cough,  and  sneeze,  and  sing,  as  much  as  I  find  comfortable,  and 
they  can't  help  knowing  where  their  neighbours  are ;  and  after  that,  it's  their  look-out, 
of  course.  I  lent  them  some  books  one  Sunday,  and  so  we  got  on  a  sort  of  visiting 
terms,  and  lately  I've  gone  in  sometimes,  and  sat  down  awhile  when  I've  had  an  errand. 
and  they've  been  here ;  and  the  amount  of  it  is,  they're  two  young  things  that'll  grow 
old  before  they  know  they've  been  young,  if  somebody  don't  take  hold.  TheyVe  onW 
got  just  so  much  time  to  stay ;  and  if  we  don't  contrive  a  holiday  for  them  before  it's 
over,  why — there's  the  *  Inasmuch ' —  that's  all." 

Dakie  Tha3rne  came  to  the  door  to  fetch  Leslie  and  the  curtain. 

"  It's  aU  ready,  Dakie — here ;  but  I  can't  go  just  now,  or  not  unless  they  want  mo 
rt'j-y  much,  and  then  youll  come,  please,  won't  you,  and  let  me  know  again  .** "  said 
Leslie,  bundling  up  the  mass  of  cambric,  and  piling  it  upon  Dakie's  arms. 

Dakie  looked  disappointed,  but  promised,  and  departed.  They  wore  finding  him 
asefiil  upstairs,  and  Leslie  had  begged  him  to  help. 

"  Now  give  me  that  other  dress,"  she  said,  turning  to  Miss  Craydocke.    "  And  you- 
couldn't  you  go  and  steal  something  else  ?  "  she  spoke  impetuously,  and  her  eyes  shone 
with  eagerness,  and  more. 

"  I've  had  to  lay  a  plan,"  resumed  Miss  Craydocke,  as  Leslie  took  the  measure  of  a 
i)utton-hole  and  began.  "  Change  of  work  is  as  good  as  a  rest.  So  I've  had  them  down 
here  on  the  curtain  among  the  girls.  Next,  I'm  going  to  have  a  bee.  Pve  got  some 
things  to  finish  up  for  Prissy  Hoskins,  and  they're  likely  to  be  wanted  in  something  of 
a  hurry.  She's  got  another  aunt  in  Portsmouth,  und  if  she  can  only  be  provided  with 
proper  things  to  wear,  she  can  go  down  there.  Aunt  Hoskins  says,  and  stay  all  winter,  get 
some  schooling,  and  see  a  city  doctor.  The  man  here  tells  them  that  something  might 
be  done  for  her  hearing  by  a  person  skilled  in  such  things,  and  Mrs.  Hoskins  says, 
*  There's  a  little  money  of  the  child's  own,  from  the  vandoo  when  her  father  died,'  that 
^oold  pay  for  travelUng  and  advice,  and  'ef  the  right  sort  ain't  to  be  had  in  Ports- 
mouth, when  she  once  gets  started,  she  shall  go  whuzzever  'tis,  if  she  has  to  have  a 
vandoo  herself! '  It's  a  whole  human  life  of  comfort  and  usefulness,  Leslie  Gold- 
thwaite, may  be,  that  depends ! — ^Well,  111  have  a  bee,  and  get  Prissy  fixed  out.  Her 
Portsmouth  aunt  is  coming  up,  and  will  take  her  back.  She'll  give  her  a  welcome,  but 
she's  poor  herself,  and  can't  afford  much  more.  And  then  the  Josselyns  are  to  have  a 
})ee.  Not  everybody ;  but  you  and  me,  and  we'll  see  by  that  time  who  else.  It's  to 
begin  as  if  we  meant  to  have  them  all  round,  for  the  frolic  and  the  sociability ;  and 
l^sides  that,  well  steal  all  we  can.  For  your  part  you  must  get  intimate.  Nobody 
can  do  an3rthing,  except  as  a  friend.  And  the  last  week  they're  here,  is  the  very  week 
I'm  going  everywhere  in !  I'm  going  to  charter  the  little  red,  and  have  parties  of  my 
own.    We'll  have  a  pic-nic  at  the  CUff,  and  Prissy  will  wait  on  us  with  raspberries  and 
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cream.    Well  walk  up  Feather-Cap,  and  ride  up  Giant's  Cairn,  and  well  have  a  sm- 
Bet  at  Minster  Rock.    And  it's  going  to  be  pleasant  weather  every  day ! " 

They  stitched  away  then,  dropping  their  talk.  Miss  Craydocke  was  out  of  Iwadi ; 
and  Leslie  measured  her  even  loops  with  eyes  that  glittered  more  and  more. 

The  half-dozen  button-holes  apiece  were  completed !  and  then  Miss  Craydocke  trot- 
ted off  with  the  two  little  frocks  upon  her  arm.  She  came  back,  bringing  sometvo^ 
three  pairs  of  cotton-flannel  drawers. 

"  I  took  them  up  just  as  they  lay,  cut  out  and  ready,  on  the  bed.  I  wouldn^t  haw ; 
word.  I  told  them  I*d  nothing  to  do,  and  so  I  haven't.  My  hurry  is  coming  on  aS/ 
a  sudden  when  I  have  my  bee.  Now  I've  done  it  once,  I  can  do  it  again.  'Thejli  hi 
out  it's  my  way,  and  when  you Ve  once  set  up  a  way,  people  always  turn  out  for  it" 

Miss  Craydocke  was  in  high  glee. 

Leslie  stitched  up  three  little  legs  before  Dakie  came  again,  and  said  they  must  bsr? 
her  upstairs. 

One  thing  occurred  to  her,  as  they  ran  along  the  winding  passages,  up  and  ^gtb* 
and  up  again,  to  the  new  hall  in  the  fer-off  L. 

The  Moorish  dress  would  take  so  long  to  arrange.  Wouldn't  Imogen  Thoresbj  Hke 
the  part  P  She  was  only  in  the  **  Three  Fishers."'  Imogen  and  Jeannie  met  her  a 
she  came  in. 

"  It  is  just  you  I  wanted  to  find,''  cried  Leslie,  sealing  her  warm  impulse  with  immt- 
diate  act.  "Will  you  be  Zorayda,  Imogen — with  Jeannie  and  Elinor,  you  know? 
I've  got  80  much  to  do  without.  Sin  Saxon  understands ;  it's  a  bit  of  a  secret  m  j^ 
I  shall  be  so  obliged ! " 

Imogen's  blue  eyes  sparkled  and  widened.  It  was  just  what  she  had  been  secretlr 
longing  for.     But  why  in  the  world  should  Leslie  Groldthwaite  want  to  give  it  npr 

It  had  got  crowded  out,  that  was  all. 

Another  thing  kept  coming  into  LesHe's  head  that  day ;  the  yards  of  delicate  gn&»* 
linen  that  she  had  hem-stitched,  and  knotted  into  bands  that  summer — just  for  idle- 
work,  when  plain  bindings  and  simple  ruffling  would  have  done  as  well — and  all  for  be: 
accumulating  treasure  of  reserved  robings,  while  here  were  these  two  giris  dinunc 
stockings,  and  sewing  over  heavy  woollen  stufis,  that  actual,  inevitable  work  miglit  be 
despatched  in  these  bright,  warm  hours  that  had  been  meant  for  holiday.  It  tniabk«l 
her  to  think  of  it,  seeing  that  the  time  was  gone,  and  nothing  now  but  these  tto<^ 
and  holes  remained  of  it  to  her  share. 

Martha  Josselyn  had  asked  her  yesterday  about  the  stitch — B<Mne  little  hahj-d/is^ 
ness  she  had  thought  of  for  the  mother  who  couldn't  afford  embroideries  and  thivi' 
laces  for  her  youngest  and  least  of  so  many.  Leslie  would  go  and  show  her,  ajti^ 
Miss  Craydocke  said,  get  intimate.  It  was  true  there  were  certain  little  tiling*  <*< 
could  not  do,  except  as  a  friend. 

Meanwhile,  Martha  Josselyn  must  be  the  Sister  of  Charity  [in  that  lovely  tib^ 
of  "  Consolation." 

It  does  not  take  long  for  two  young  girls  to  grow  intimate  over  tableaux,  planfl)  *^ 
fancy  stitches.  Two  days  after  this  LesHe  Goldthwaite  was  as  cosily  estaUi^ed  in  tl»* 
Josselyns'  room  as  if  she  had  been  there  every  day  all  summer.  Some  people  an  ^^ 
drops  of  quicksilver,  as  Martha  Josselyn  had  declared,  only  one  can't  tdl  how  that  i* 
till  one  gets  out  of  the  bottle. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  to  Leslie,  as  she  mastered  the  little  intricacy  of  ihe  ^ 
upon  the  experimental  scrap  of  cambric  she  had  drawn.  **  I  unders^yad  it  dov.  ^ 
think,  and  I  shall  find  time  somehow,  after  I  get  home,  for  what  I  want  to  do."  W» 
that  she  laid  it  in  a  corner  of  her  basket,  and  took  up  cotton-flannel  again. 

Leslie  put  something  twisted  lightly  in  soft  paper  beside  it.      "  I  want  yoo  to  ^ 
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:hat,  please,  for  a  pattern,  and  to  remeinber  me/'  slie  said.  "  IVc  made  yards  more 
iian  I  really  want.  It's  nothing,"  slie  axided,  hastily  interrupting  the  surprised  and 
vmonstrating  thanks  of  the  other.  "  And  now  we  must  see  about  that  scapulary 
iiin^y  or  whatever  it  is,  for  your  nun's  dress." 

And  there  was  no  more  about  it,  only  an  unusual  feeling  in  Martha  Josselyn's  heart  > 
hat  came  np  warm  long  after,  and  by  and  by  a  Httle  difference  among  Leslie  Grold- 
iiwaite's  pretty  gamishings,  where  something  had  got  crowded  out. 

This  is  the  way,  from  small  to  great,  that  things  sort  themselves. 

"  IS'o  man  can  serve  two  masters,"  is  as  full,  and  true  and  strong,  upon  the  side  of 
encoxiragement  as  of  rebuke. 


'- -■5*^C^^^i>^" 


LONGING. 

Op  all  the  myriad  moods  of  mind 

That  through  the  soul  come  thronging, 
Which  one  was  e'er  so  dear,  so  kind, 

So  beautiful  as  Longing  P 
The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are 

For  one  transcendant  moment, 
Before  the  Present,  poor  and  bare, 

Can  make  its  sneering  comment. 

Still,  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife 

Glows  down  the  wished  ideal, 
And  Longing  moulds  in  clay  what  Life 

Carves  in  the  marble  real ; 
To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know 

Desire  must  ope  the  portal ; — 
Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 

Helps  make  the  soul  immortal. 

Longing  is  Grod's  fresh  heavenward  will 

With  our  poor  earthward  striving ; 
We  quench  it  that  we  may  be  still 

Content  with  merely  Hving ; 
But  would  we  learn  that  heart's  full  scopo 

Which  we  are  hourly  wronging. 
Our  Hves  must  climb  from  hope  to  hope 

And  realize  our  longing. 

Ah !  let  us  hope  that  to  our  praise 

Good  God  not  only  reckons 
The  moments  when  we  tread  His  ways, 

But  when  the  spirit  beckons,  — 
That  some  sHght  good  is  also  wrought 

Beyond  self-satisfaction. 
When  we  are  simply  good  in  thought, 

Howe*er  we  fail  in  action. 
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jiinkiiig.  The  seam  of 
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COMPILBD,  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP  HER  31AJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  BY  UBUT.-GEK.  TS 

HON.  C.  GREY.     LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDER,  ft  CX). 


THIS  is  the  first  portion  of  a  literaiy  monrunent  to  the  memoiy  of  the  Prince  C» 
sort.  It  is  a  ^bute  of  affectionate  regard  from  the  widowed  Queen  of  Engiai; 
its  genuine  pathos  will  re-awaken  sympathy  for  the  royal  mourner,  uid  the  b&- 
rative  itself  will  be  read  with  interest.  Whether  anything  it  contains  can  heightei  tb 
esteem  in  which  the  memory  of  the  Prince  is  held  is  not  the  question,  though,  if  air 
confirmation  were  needed  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  Royal  Highness,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  noble  testimony  of  his  bereaved  partner  to  his  many  virtues. 

The  book  was  originally  intended  for  private  circulation  only,  but  it  was  feared  ikt 
some  incorrect  copy  might  find  its  way  to  the  pubHc,  and  it  was  deemed  prodot  to 
avert  this  danger  by  the  publication  of  a  duly  authorized  edition. 

This  instalment  of  the  work  consists  of  a  compilation  of  letters  and  memonu^ 
which  trace  the  career  of  the  Prince  from  his  own  birth  to  that  of  his  eldest  dan^tter, 
the  Princess  Royal.  After  the  introductory  remarks,  in  which  there  are  said  to  be 
**  nnmistakeable  touches  of  the  Queen's  own  hand,**  we  have  an  interesting  accomt  d 
the  ancestors  of  Prince  Albert.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Duke  Ernest  L  of  S■I^ 
Coburg  Saalfeld  and  of  the  daughter  of  the  last  Duke  of  Gotha.  He  was  bom  <atbe 
26th  of  August,  1819,  and  was  baptized  the  September  following  by  the  naznes  of 
Francis  Charles  Augustus  Albert  Emmanuel.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  extremdj 
l:>eautiful  child ;  this  is  borne  out  by  the  portrait  prefixed  to  the  volume,  and  whkli 
represents  him  at  the  age  of  four,  and  by  his  mother's  description  of  him,  where  ah( 
contrasts  her  two  boys : — "  Ernest  est  bien  grand  pour  son  4ge,  vif  et  intelligent    Se 

grands  yeux  noirs  p^tillent  d'esprit  et  de  vivacity Albert  est  supcdb^- 

d*une  beaut<5  extraordinaire ;  a  de  grandc  yeux  bleus,  une  toute  petit  bouche— mi  j<^ 
nez — et  des  fossettes  a  cheque  joue — il  est  grand  et  vit  et  toujours  gaL  II  a  trois 
dents,  et  malgr<5  qu*il  n*a  que  huit  mois,  il  commence  d^ja  a  marcher.'*  There  is  a 
detailed  account  of  his  education,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  studious,  shy,  tender- 
hearted, remarkable  for  moral  purity  and  for  sweetness  of  disposition.  He  was  noi  ^ 
should  imagine,  one  of  those  gay  and  lively  spirits  that  captivate  hearts  and  turn  het^ 
When  he  was  a  child,  five  years  old,  he  declined  to  dance  at  a  fancy  ball  with  a  fiu* 
cinating  little  partner,  screaming  lustily,  and  refusing  to  move  a  step.  When  he  w» 
nineteen  his  conduct  at  a  ball  called  forth  this  doubtful  compliment : — "  VoDa  la 
prince  dont  nous  pourrons  6tre  fiers.  La  belle  danseuse  I'attend,  le  savant  I'occiipe." 
With  regaid  to  the  ladies,  it  is  most  probable  his  thoughts  were  early  directed  totfce 
Princess  Victoria,  "the  Flower  of  May,"  as  she  was  affectionately  called.  It  is  said 
that  his  nurse  apprized  him  of  his  future  bride  when  he  was  but  three  years  old,  an^ 
it  is  known  that  this  union  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Colmrg, 
and  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians. 

In  18^56  Prince  Albert  visited  England  with  his  father  and  brother,  and  was  enter- 
tained at  Kensington  Palace,  then  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Th«ne  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  drawing,  playing  on  the  piano,  and  otherwise  pursuing  his 
studies,  in  the  company  of  the  Princess  A'ictoria.  From  that  time,  although  there  wft? 
no  positive  engagement,  it  was  understood  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  in  due  time 
were  to  be  joined  in  holy  matrimony.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  ripening  of  affection, 
even  in  hnmble  circumstances,  still  more  pleasant  when  it  is  seen  in  those  spheres  from 
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hich,  in  common,  affection  is  forgotten  in  formality,  and  congenialitj  of  sentiment 
iciificed  to  State  policy.  When,  the  year  following  the  Prince's  visit,  the  death  of 
William  lY.  placed  the  maiden  on  the  throne,  he  wrote  to  her  a  totiching  and  prudent 
iter;  snhseqnently  sending  her  such  small  gifts  as  he  knew  she  would  most  appre- 
ate — sketches  he  had  drawn,  flowers  he  had  gathered,  souvenirs  he  had  collected.  The 
[neen  has  them  still,  and  values  them  above  all  her  treasures,  bringing  back  to  her  the 
memory  of  bright  and  happy  days.  Are  we  not  told  by  the  poet  that  "  the  course  of 
•ue  love  never  did  run  smooth."  There  seems  for  awhile  to  have  been  a  sort  of  coldness 
etween  these  royal  lovers.  The  Prince  became  anxious  lest  his  Queen  should  forsake 
er  first  love.  He  knew  the  temptations  that  surrounded  her,  and,  to  add  to  his  appre- 
£nsion,  she  was  a  very  irregular  correspondent.  The  Queen  recalls  that  time  with 
maffected  regret,  and  declares  that  she  cannot  now  think  without  indignation  against 
lerself  of  her  wish  to  keep  the  Prince  waiting  for  three  or  four  years  until  she  might 
eel  inclined  to  marry.  "  The  only  excuse  the  Queen  can  make  for  herself  is  in  the  fact, 
hat  the  sudden  change  £rom  the  secluded  life  of  Kensington  to  her  independent  posi- 
ion  as  Queen  Regent  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  put  all  thoughts  of  marriage  out  of  her 
nind,  which  she  now  most  bitterly  repents.  A  worse  school  for  a  young  girl,  or  one 
nore  detrimental  to  all  natural  feelings  and  a£^tions,  cannot  well  be  imagined  than 
he  position  of  a  Queen  at  eighteen  without  experience,  and  without  a  husband  to 
^de  and  support  her.  This  the  Queen  can  state  from  painful  experience,  and  she 
thanks  Grod  that  none  of  her  dear  daughters  are  exposed  to  such  danger." 

In  1838  the  Prince  came  to  England,  and  his  doubts  and  fears  were  soon  ended.  One 
noming  during  her  stay  at  Windsor  the  Queen  summoned  him  to  her  room,  and,  after 
I  few  minutes*  conversation,  offered  him  her  hand,  declaring,  in  a  genuine  outburst  of 
love  and  affection,  that  Albert  had  gained  her  whole  heart,  and  would  make  her 
intensely  happy  if  he  could  make  her  the  sacrifice  of  sharing  his  life  with  her ;  the 
only  tluaig,  she  said,  that  troubled  her  was  that  she  was  not  worthy  of  him.  We  can 
weU  understand  the  extremely  dehcate  nature  of  this  communication,  but  the  position 
of  the  Queen  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  proposal  of  marriage  should  emanate  from 
heraelf.  Joyously  the  Prince  received  the  intimation,  the  Queen  says,  "  without  any 
hesitation,  and  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  kindness  and  affection."  It  was  a 
love-match,  and  when  the  "  mellow  wedding  beUs  "  rang  for  the  wedding,  there  was  no 
mockery  in  the  music — ^they  had  never  sounded  for  a  happier  union.  The  Queen  and 
Prince  were  lovers  true,  and  in  love  "  the  eye  sees  heaven  opened,  and  the  heart  swims 
in  happiness." 

We  have  some  bright  pictures  of  the  happy  life  of  the  royal  pair.  The  Queen  says 
she  always  wore  a  bracelet  containing  a  portrait  of  the  Prince,  and  it  gave  her  courage 
at  the  council.  The  Prince  was  deeply  devoted  to  her  who  was  doubly  his  Queen, 
though,  as  a  wife,  the  Queen  would  ever  remind  herself  that  to  obey  was  part  of  her 
Diarriage  vow.  She  felt  how  true  was  the  ahnost  paternal  expression  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne when  she  first  told  him  of  her  intended  marriage : — "  You  will  be  much  more 
comfortable :  a  woman  cannot  stand  alone  for  any  time,  in  whatever  position  she 
may  be."  The  royal  mourner  adds,  "Alas!  the  poor  Queen  now  stands  in  that  painful 
position;!" 

Expressions,  such  as  these,  of  fond  regret — expressions  which  show  how  bitterly  the 
separation  from  her  beloved  husband  is  still  felt — are  frequent  in  the  book.  It  is 
tlirouj^out  a  grand  tribute  of  the  purest  and  strongest  natural  affection  on  the  part 
of  her  Mf^esty ;  and  there  is  very  much  in  the  record  of  his  daily  life  that  raises  still 
"igher,  if  it  be  possible,  our  estimate  of  that  good  and  great  Prince,  for  whom  Queen 
and  people  mourn  together,  and  whose  memory  will  be  cherished  by  the  generations  to 
come.  • 


313.  Insehtio:*  p 

For  tlie  nettcJ  foandation,  nhicli  U  six  lioUa  wide, 
•xa  at  one  coraer  with  2  (titobes,  noA  5  rowi,  at 
\i  end  of  each  of  wliicih  inereoH  L  fttit^h,  COQ- 
lae  tJ  work  the  atrip  with  the  nune  nomlraT  <^ 
itchoB,  ttltamalelj  decreamog  I  at  the  end  of  one 
n  and  incrcoaing  1  at  the  end  of  the  next.  For 
C'rcuioj  QSt  £  Btltshea  together,  for  increani^ 
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not  2  Btitchea  in  the  eame  hole.  Whenlitl^'i 
■afGeieatlj  long,  complete  it  b;  deeretac  '^ 
same  proportion  u  yon  increawd  mt  Ikt  !««■• 
Am  the  duned  pattern  i«  lo  titmilj  Aon  a" 
illmtration,  it  will  be  totj  ™»y  to  wofib** 
TTie  in«ertion  ia  finiihed  on  either  lidiwiiiBi 
of  bolton-bole  ititchea. 


'        Thia  very  nuuple  l&c e  conaiats  of  acoUops  which 

look  lu  if  they  were  alightlj  gathered.     It  moat 

I   be  Trorknd  with  aoft  cotton.     Each  ecollop  conaiate 

I    of  I>  plain.  1  pnrl,  S  plain,  tiien  ollenutelj  5  poried 

I   Htitchea.  !>  plain.  1  pari,  &  pnrled  atitchea,  dnw  ap 

those  ■titchee  tUI  the  cotton  between  the  lat  and 

last  gtitch  ia  3-Stbs  of  an  inch  long,  and  work  a 

Snd  aimilar  acatlop  at  a  abort  diatmce  from  the 


3;5.  Caociiw  GuiPL'iB  Lack  ro«  nun™ 

Work  this  lace,  meant  for  trimming  "'^^Vj 
aleerSB  on  a  fonndation  chun  made  ia  mt  fw^ 
ing  manner:— "8  chain,  in  the  1st  1  li»gl*»l 
thia  forma  a  loop,  repeat  from  • 

let  row.^1  long  treble  ir  "■ 
foundation  chain,  '  ' 


u.cu>o  ji  the  Jat  lotpp  ■^M 
annoauon  cniu",  1  chain,  1  puri  (ti^"'^ 
a  the  lat  >lip  ^^' ,'^„£^i^j^^tl 


li 
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12 

incbei  serosa.  Se- 
paraUi  toiettea 
like  the  pattern 
may  be  joined 
together  with 
■maUer  ones,  and 
ivetyprettj 
>tte.  Our 
pattern  ia  worked 
ID  ronndi.  Be- 
'  pa  the  roaette 
'  Kith  a,  circle,  con- 
aiating  of  i  don- 
I  ble,  1  purl,  6  dou- 
ble, I  pi]cl,6  dou- 
ble, 1  purl,  4  doQ- 
'  ble.  Take  up 
I  another  ihnttle, 
:  uid  work  over  the 
cotton  on  it,  £u- 


the  lost  double  of    < 
the  circle  and  work    I 
over  it,  b^vuung    , 
doae  to  the  circle,    ' 
6  plain  I   1  drcle    ' 
like  thelat  worked 
with  thslatsbat- 
tie,  uid  which  ii 
faatoDed    on    the 

I  last  purl  ot  the 
lat  circle  at  the 
place  of  the  lat 

^  purl;  6plain,and    , 

'  continae  to  irtirk 
BO  alteniatelj  till 
yon  have  7  circles 

'  divided  bj  6  plain 
Btitchea.  Dnw  np 
reiy  tigbtlj  the  , 
cotton  over  which 
70B  work,  BO  that 
the  circle*  form  a 
roaette,  which  ia 
cloaed  bj  wwing 
together  the  two 
eorreaponding 
purl  of   the   first 


k  Tattud  Couvbttte. 


346.  Striped  Biblin  Wool  Pattern. 

Thi*  pattern  ie  mitable  for  a  chair,  a  cuahiou,  or  carpet-bag.    Either  of  the  atcipes  may  be  worked 

aeperately  for  a  border. 
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and  last  circle.  Both  the  ends  of  the  cotton  otot  wliich  you  have  worked  are  knotted  tofitkec. 
For  the  2nd  round)  fasten  the  cotton  on  one  shnt^e  on  the  middle  pnrl  of  a  cirde,  vork  a  <a^ 
like  those  of  the  Ist  round,  take  up  the  2nd  shuttle,  and  work  on  exactly  as  in  the  Ist  rooBd. 
only  wask  8  plain  between  the  circles  over  the  cotton  on  the  2nd  shutUe.  The  2ad  nssd 
consists  of  15  circles,  the  cotton  with  which  you  work  must  be  fastened  at  the  requiral  (Iseei 
on  the  middle  purl  of  a  circle  of  the  preceding  round.  The  3rd  and  following  rounds  aze  vifad 
in  the  same  manner,  the  number  of  circles  must  be  such  as  to  keep  the  couvrette  quite  ht  h 
our  pattern  the  3rd  round  has  26  circles.    Fasten  the  cotton  well  after  each  round. 


HEBE, 

I  SAW  the  twinkle  of  white  feet, 
I  saw  the  flash  of  robes  descending ; 

Before  her  ran  an  influence  fleet, 
That  bowed  my  heart  like  barley  bending. 

As,  in  bare  fields,  the  searching  bees 
Pilot  to  blooms  beyond  our  finding, 

Tt  led  me  on,  by  sweet  degrees, 
Joy's  simple  honey-oells  unbinding. 

Those  Graces  were  that  seemed  grim  Fates  ^ 
With  nearer  love  the  sky  leaned  o'er  me ; 

The  long-sought  Secret's  golden  gates 
On  ^lusical  hinges  swung  before  me. 

I  saw  the  brimmed  bowl  in  her  grasp 
Thrilling  with  godhood ;  like  a  lover 

1  sprang,  the  proffered  life  to  clasp; — 
The  beaker  fell;  the  luok  was  over. 

The  earth  has  drunk  the  vintage  up ; 

What  boots  it  patch  the  goblet's  splinters  P 
Can  Summer  fill  the  icy  cup, 

Whose  treacherous  crystal  is  but  Winter's  ? 

Oh,  spendthrift,  haste !  await  the  gods ; 

Their  nectar  crowns  the  Hps  of  Patience ; 
Haste  scatters  on  ungrateful  sods 

The  immortal  gift  in  vain  libations. 

Coy  Hebe  flies  from  those  that  woo, 
And  shuns  the  hancb  would  sei^  ^^^f^  ^^f^ 

Follow  thy  li^  and  she  will  sue 
To  pour  for  thee  the  cup  of  honour. 
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IX.  SPENDING. 

"  Honej  18  like  maBurei  of  very  little  use,  except  it  be  spread."—- BacON. 
*'  The  injury  of  prodigality  leads  to  tk'B,  that  he  that  will  not  economisa  will  have  to  agonise."— 

CONPUCIUS. 

MY  DEAR  GRAND-CHILD, — I  daresay  yon  are  of  the  general  opinion  that  there 
is  nothing  easier  than  to  spend  money ;  one  can  so  very  readily  get  rid  of  super- 
flnons  cash.    As  to  the  getting  rid  of  the  money,  that  is  true  enongh;  and  if  you 
Nubstitnte  waste  for  spend,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  empty  your  pnrse.    Bnt  to 
si>end  money  prudently  requires  no  commqn  care ;  and  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  a  few 
words  about  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you. 

Mon^y  18  }wt  to  he  il^splsed.  Some  people  affect  to  despise  it,  and  in  talk  depreciate 
the*  "yellow  dross."  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  find  the  conduct  of  these  people  running 
Iiarallel  with  their  precepts,  and  in  many  cases  it  reduces  itself  to  a  modem  instance  of 
the  "  Fox  and  Grapes ; "  they  attempt  to  depreciate  that  which  they  have  not  got,  and 
are  not  likely  to  get.  There  are  a  few  people  who  love  money  for  the  money's  sake — 
l)eople  of  the  Daniel  Dancer  school.  Such  folk  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  demented. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  sane  miser.  That  point,  however,  we  need  not  discuss 
now.  The  majority  of  people  have  a  liking  for  money  just  for  what  money  can  do, 
and  that  it  can  do  a  great  deal  nobody  can  doubt.  There  is  no  objection  to  being  rich ; 
it  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  have  a  good  balance  at  your  banker's,  and  to  feel  that  you 
can  freely  give  and  spend,  without  running  the  risk  of  being  unjust  to  anybody  or 
fulling  into  indigent  circumstances.  Perhaps  this  may  sound  mercenary  in  your  ears, 
but  2/oic,  at  least,  will  acquit  me  of  that  charge.  I  only  want  to  put  the  matter  fairly, 
and  to  do  so  I  must  say,  "  Money  is  a  good  thing ;"  it  is  not  money,  but  the  inordinate 
love  of  it,  that  is  the  root  of  evil. 

Now,  the  first  thing  with  regard  to  spending  money  is  not  to  S2n'nd  if  all.  It  may 
look  satisfactory  in  a  report  to  show  that  the  income  and  expenditure  exactly  tallied, 
but  it  looks  a  great  deal  better  to  have  something  in  hand.  I  would  not  advise  anyone 
to  be  niggardly,  mean,  or  shabby, — ^these  terms,  by-the-bye,  are  often  applied  unreason- 
ably and  unwarrantably, — but  I  would  have  people  to  be  prudent. 

The  next  point  to  be  noted  is  that  in  spending  money  we  sJiotdd  buy  wlwi  ire  want, 
Jane  Taylor's  maxim,  "Can  I  do  without  it  P"  may  safely  be  employed,  always  sup- 
posing it  be  not  carried  to  too  great  an  extreme.  There  are  many  things  we  can  do 
without,  which  are  nevertheless  harmless  in  themselves,  if  consistent  with  our  station. 
We  may  deny  ourselves  any  luxury,  and  content  ourselves  with  the  plainest  of  food, 
clothing,  and  furniture.  "We  may  never  buy  a  book  or  an  article  of  verth ;  never,  at 
our  own  charges,  indulge  in  any  amusement.  If  we  travel,  it  may  be  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  and  we  may  select  lodgings  with  an  eye  only  to  the  "  lowest  tariff."  All  this  we 
,n*iy  do,  but  much  of  it  in  many  cases  is  very  unbecoming ;  and,  besides  this,  it  is  not 
just.  However  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  what  is  ours  is  not  our  own.  It  is  as  much 
our  duty  to  spend  as  it  is  to  give,  or,  within  reasonable  bounds,  to  save.  How  are  sellers 
to  live  if  there  be  no  buyers  P  The  false  economy — economy  means  management,  I  think 
— which  cuts  off  all  that  is  not  absolutely  essential,  woxdd  paralyze  trade  and  put  an 
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end  to  commerce.    People — ^the  grown-ups — can  do  without  Peter  Bobinson^  iWJj- 
coloured  striped  glaces,  Paris  silk  poplins,  new  mantles  and  jackets,  woven  Fial^ 
reversible  sliawls,  &c, ;  thej  can  do  wil^ut  Rowland's  Kaly dor,  Macassar  Oil  an^  Okido, 
they  can  do  without  Rimmel's  deHcious  and  permanent  perfumes,  the  Nnova  Okntii- 
sima,  toilet  vinegar,  &c. ;  they  can  mourn  deeply  without  consulting  Messrs.  Jav;  Bfb 
possibly  quiet  maternal  anxiety — and  the  baby— without  Johnson's  American  SiflSa? 
Syrup;   they  can  do  without  jupons,  patent  sansflectum,  gemmas,  Pompatei,* 
PiccadiDy  puffs ;  they  need  not  play  croquet,  nor  ride  in  the  Bow,  nor  go  to  cowv 
opera,  or  ball ;  and  as  for  people  not  grown  up,  they  might  be  made  to  do  withjst  ^ 
one  of  Cremer's  toys — without  any  help  from  his  doll's  hospital — ^in  fact,  they  nd^^ 
made  to  do  witiiont  anything  except  a  cheap  education,  which  indudae  everytkn^fe 
£30  a-year,  and  "  no  extras."   Regarded  in  this  light,  it  is  astonishing  what  peopk,  (M  « 
young,  can  do  without  who  want  no  extras ;  but  the  extras  are  the  suj^wrt  of  otherpaopk 
They  are,  moreover,  enjoyable — nay,  proper — for  not  to  be  well  dresaed«  weB  aUei 
well  housed,  well  servanted,  well  taught,  or  well  entertained,  when  these  thii^  ca^ 
be  aflEbrded,  is  not  only  very  foolish,  but  wrong.    Spend  and  live  according  to  j^ 
means  and  station.    What  would  be  consistent  with  £10,000  a-year  is  extravagant  viti 
£5,000,  and  improvident  with  £1,000;  wh&t  would  be  proper  with  £120  per  awim 
would  be  the  acnie  of  shabbinees  with  £1,000. 

Then  this  leads  me  to  notice  that  we  ehould  Bpe^id  what  we  can  afford.    And  wist 
ran  we  afford  P    I  have  many  times  heard  people  decline  spending  or  giving  <»  tki 
score  that  they  oould  not  afford  it,  when  I  knew  very  well  that  they  could  afford  to  l^ 
generous  or  charitable — ^if  they  liked.    I  have  known  many  people  who  would  porcki* 
articles  they  neither  wanted  nor  cared  for  only  because  the  articles  were  offered  j^afcw 
price ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  foolish  purchases,  been  compelled  to  say  they  osal^ 
not  afford  what  was  really  essential.    I  may  quote  an  illustration  of  this  £rom  ten 
humble  life,  but  which  has  its  counterpart  in  the  "best"  (?)  society.    A  workia^ 
woman  says  she  called  in  the  other  day  upon  a  neighbour,  and  could  not  help  reznarba^' 
on  tiie  litter  and  confusion  the  room  appeared  to  be  in.    Some  good  articles  of  weariai^' 
apparel  were  thrown  upon  a  table  and  chair  in  such  a  way  that  the  visitor  felt  sure  the 
husband's  coat  and  the  wife*s  best  gown  would  be  creased  and  wrinkled,  to  say  notitiog 
of  the  dust  and  flue.    "  I  wonder,"  said  she,  "you  don't  get  a  small  chest  of  di»»«^ 
to  put  your  things  away  in.    I  just  now  passed  Snelgrove's,  the  broker's,  where  I  »w  i 
nice  chesty  that  would  suit  you,  marked  18s."    "Ah!"  isthetuiswer;  **  that's  jn^ 
like  you,  always  wanting  to  have  everything  tidy ;  but  what's  the  use  of  talking  tofl^ 
about  a  chest  of  drawers  ?    If  they  were  only  half  the  money  you  mention,  I  aiaqi^ 
sure  that  we  can't  afford  it."    Afler  a  little  the  visitor  fixed  her  eyes  upon  four  gaa^ 
coloured  prints,  misrepresenting  the  progress  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  veiy  tawdiy  &»■*• 
She  noticed  also  some  mock  alabaster  ornaments  upon  the  chimney-piece.    "  You  haf« 
some  dashing  pictures  yonder,"    said  she,    "and  some  fine  chimney  omaioeBti 
"  Yes,"  is  the  answer,  "  ain't  they  pretty  P    Joe's  very  fond  of  them  sort  of  thing?.  ^ 
sometimes  picks  'em  t^  at  a  sale.    He  got  them  four  pictures  for  lis.;  a^d^ 
auctioneer  declared  that  the  frames  alone  were  worth  the  money.    The  chimney  on* 
ments  he  bought  at  another  time,  and  for  them  he  only  gave  6s.  9d.,  which  wis  >* 
cheap  as  dirt."    Thus  tiiere  was  17s.  9d.  spent  xLpon  articles  of  no  use  whatc^* 
while  a  neat  chest  of  drawers,  which  would  have  lasted  their  lifetime,  and  have  1^ 
things  neat  and  tidy,  was  denied  them,  on  the  plea  that  they  could  not  afford  if  ^ 
great  deal  of  this  goes  on  in  high  as  well  as  low  life.    Expensive  nick-nacks  takf 
the  money  that  should  be  spent  in  something  really  good  and  lasting. 

Here  I  would  call  to  your  recollection  the  statement  of  the  good  Vicar  of  Wakcidi 
the  hero  of  that  novel  jj^ar  excellence,  of  which  even  novel-haters  approve.    Sajs  ^^ 
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"  I  chose  my  ^fe  as  she  did  her  wedc 
sach  qiialitieB  aa  would  wear  well."  T 
■be  spent  her  monej  in  what  waa  real], 
thtste  are  a  good  miuij  people  who  do  i 
very  inferior  in  quality  to  goods  that  1 
their  extreme  Bhrewdneaa.  For  the  W 
Btochs  are  almost  always — see  the  pofil 
alanniiig  sacrifice,  sotnethiug  under  pif 
cleared,  no  reasonable  offer  is  refused,  i 
the  premises  should  be  closed  on  S^ 
emporiums  the  bargain -lovers  hasten 
things  that  will  neitiier  wear  nor  wash 
buyer.  One  should  always  consider  tl 
a  feir  price  given  for  material  that  wi] 
paid  for  that  which  mn'j  look  aaweUa^ 

A  Kdfi:  ffitj  to  tpend  tnuiK'j  is  In  liwt 
When  you  are  well  served,  nothing  is  : 
in  the  prospect  of  being  served  bett 
custom,  are  much  more  litely  to  be  ho 
a  chance  cuetomer.    My  advice,  theref 
probable  that  the  tradesmen  yon  pati 
they  deal  in,  and  that  they  will  be  read; 
Where  you  can  manage  it,  the  most  ei 
qnantity  of  such  material  as  yon  cona 
all  this  sort  of  thing — always  in  reqnf 
certainly  obtainable  at  a  much  lower 
bonght  a  few  yards  at  a  time. 
work  out  this  plan.     Ton  can  do  it 
a  box  of  gloves  than  to  buy  your  gli 
op«n  to  question  for  several  reasons, 
^plies  to  jewellery,   to  articles  of  i 
much  more  profitable  to  spend  yonr  o 
inexperienced  eyes,  looks  as  if  it  wcrl 
wortii  money ;  paste'and  alectro-plat«j 

And  now  let  me  suggest  that  it  is  irj 
has  the  knack  of  disappearing  veryj 
that,  only  uinepence  for  this,  sixpenct 
else,  and  another  half-a-crown's  worii 
oddities,  and  there  goes  half-a-sover 
people  never  make  up  their  minds  to  h 
know  how. 

Latflij,  aa  the  preachers  say  when  t 
1H  nvdit  take  lh«  plnr.e  of  ciuh.  If  yi 
131  you  have.  There  are  a  good  man; 
how  irksome  and  laborious  is  the  jon? 
must  charge  accordingly.  You  can; 
bnyer  pays — and  ought  to  pay — more 
tJie  caee  if  crisp  notes  and  boUion  set 
have  not  ready  money,  wait ;  better 
autumn  than  the  most  fashionable  at 

Thus  and  thus,  in  her  old-fashtone< 
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^■^  349.  CutSTBr  Toilet. 

end  1^3  ^^  ^t^  ^  narrow  brim,  trimmed  with  roses,  and  a  reiy  tight  featlier. 

coIq  dresB,  entirelj  made  of  muslin,  with  b.  double  skirt.    Bodice,  with  plain  bor>kr- 

rare  gathered  at  the  aidei ;  plain  sleeves ;  upper  sldrt  scalloped  oat  and  edged  vah 

theV^*  guipure,  ornamented  above  the  scallops  by  two  narrow  ribbons  placed  npun 

ainuof  lace  insertion,  sewn  on  plain.    Uuder  skirt  trimmed  with  croaB-Btrip«  anA 

pos^ttonB. 

Syr. 


349.  CoDjsTRY  Toilet, 


of  Bismawk 
thus  :-SM 
trimmed  nini 
of  black  (»\ 
Jered  wiih  i 
silks  in  til* 
style,  an  J  J 
piaked-odt  II 
second  sMHI 


4fi7 


The  paletot  hae  no  Bleeve.  It  \b  matte  of  Tery  light-coloured  ailk,  j 
row  croaa-atrips,  edged  with  a  very  small  ruche.  The  points  on  etiq 
fitr  with  tUBsela.  (The  same  paletot  con  nlao  be  made  of  musliiLJ  Id 
mo.  Walking  Ti»ijj;t. 

T'nlle  bonnet,  adorned  with  violet-tinted  metallic  vine- foliage. 

The  dreaa  is  of  mauve  aillc,  trimmed  with  gnqiHre,  ailk  cord,  and 
skirt  being  croaaed  over  on  the  left  aide. 
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THE  FASHIOl^S. 

lis  style  continues  to  be  much  in  favour  for  all  sea-side  toilets, 
is  a  most  sensible  role  which  confines  sweeping  trains  to  fall-dress  skirts  alone, 
much  preferable  to  have  a  short  dress  for  out-widking,  especially  in  the  country 
;  the  sea-side ;  but  a  fall  train  is  more  graceful  and  dignified  in  a  drawing-room. 
dress  of  Bismarck-coloured  poult  de  sow  is  trimmed  with  cross-strips  of  satin  of 
same  colour,  simulating  a  deep  peplum  basque  upon  the  skirt,  and  ornamented 
buttons  of  oxydized  silver;  similar  ^buttons,  but  of  a  larger  size,  fasten  the  dress 
ont  from  top  to  bottom.  The  trimming  forms  revers  upon  the  sleeves,  and  a 
lace  upon  the  bodice. 

dress  of  gray  foulard,  in  the  Princess  shape,  with  a  low  bodice,  is  ornamented 

a  treble  row  of  crimped  silk  fringe,  of  the  same  shade  as  the  dress,  arranged  in 

ips,  simulating  a  tunic  in  front,  and  coming  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  at 

ack.    Braces  are  added  to  the  low  bodice — they  are  considerably  wider  upon  the 

ders ;  the  sleeves  are  ample,  and  open  from  the  shoulders ;  both  the  braces  and 

;s  are  trimmed  with  fringes  to  correspond  with  the  skirt.    The  sleeves  are  lined 

white  foulard;  inside,  high  chemisette  of  white  muslin,  arranged  in  narrow 

on.    Each  bouillon  is  divided  by  a  strip  of  insertion  lined  with  blue  ribbon ; 

•8  to  correspond.    Necklace  and  coifPure  of  blue  ribbon. 

ire  will  not  probably  be  any  change  in  bonnets  before  next  month.    At  present 
er  bonnets  are  still  worn. 

ichons  of  spangled  silk  gauze  are  ornamented  with  gold  aigrettes, 
boquet  of  Bismarck-coloured  crape,  trimmed  with   a   garland  of  brown-tinted 
Baves,  and  with  small  bunches  of  black  grapes,  veil  of  black  lace,  with  lappets 
J  the  back. 

iadem  toquet  of  white  straw,  with  a  border  of  blue  velvet  and  white  marabout 
rs,  and  wide  lappets  of  white  tulle,  dotted  with  crystal  beads, 
^atteau  bonnet  of  maize-coloured  straw  and  crape,  with  a  bow  of  blue  satin 
,  the  ends  of  which  are  tied  under  the  chignon,  and  a  wreath  of  wild  oats. 
ts  of  straw-coloured  crape  are  fastened  in  front  with  a  cravat  bow  of  blue  satin, 
small  bunch  of  wild  oats,  to  correspond  with  the  trimming  of  the  bonnet. 
)nnet  of  Bismarck-coloured  tulle,  with  an  aigrette  of  golden-brown  feathers  in 
ornamented  with  cross-strips  of  silk  of  the  colour  of  the  tulle,  embroidered 
it  beads;    for  strings,  plaits    formed  out  of  three  cross-strips  of  Bismarck- 
d  silk,  and  edged  with  a  narrow  black  lace  border. 

3rg^re  bonnet  of  rice-straw,  with  a  border  of  blue  velvet,  a  garland  of  green 
leaves,  and  long  pear-shaped  grelots  of  turquoise-blue  crystal, 
anchonette  of  rose-coloured  tulle,  spangle!  with  crystal,  ornamented  with 
cross-strips  of  silk  of  the  same  colour,  edged  with  small  oHve-shaped  grelots  of 
ip.  The  frwit  border  is  covered  with  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  a  bunch  of  the 
tves  of  these  flowers  is  placed  like  a  drooping  feather  on  one  side.  Lappets  of 
Dured  tulle,  and  narrow  ribbon  strings  of  the  same  colour,  tied  under  the 

• 

ler,  of  yellow  silk  passementerie,  imitating  open-work  straw,  but  much  finer, 
th  white  silk,  and  trimmed  with  a  garland  of  acacia  blossoms,  the  ends  of 
■e  continued  upon  lappets  of  white  blonde. 
sr  waist-bands  are  fashionable  to  wear  with  travelling  costumes ;  like  all  others, 

flcalloped  out. 

fricaine  parure,  such  as  we  have  illustrated  here  and  in  the  Eiiglishiooman's 
Maf/azlne,  consisting  of  the  necklace,  girdle,  epaulettes,  and  waist-band, 

ver  aU  dresses,  either  in  soutache  or  bead- work. 

;s,  made  of  white  foulard,  and  embroidered  in  blffck,  or  of  one  bright  colour, 


Msd-;itd  for 

(till'  Ijornm  tfiu^lislntonum. 
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have  become  very  numerous.  They  are  useful  to  wear  with  any  dress.  Soon,  how- 
ever, they  will  be  exchanged  for  garments  of  cashmere  flannel,  and  the  plushy  cloth 
called  moUeton. 

If  bonnets  are  composed  of  very  little  material  of  any  kind,  it  is  not  the  same  with 
dresses. 

We  condnde  with  the  description  of  two  very  elegant  toilets,  that  are  being  prepared 
for  the  autumn  festivities  at  Compiegne,  and  destined  for  a  lady  of  the  court. 

A  dress  composed  of  an  upper  skirt  of  blue  silk,  with  a  vandyked  border  of 
black  silk,  10  inches  deep,  round  the  bottom ;  upon  each  scallop  there  is  a  rosette 
fonned  of  flat  loops  of  blue  ribbon,  with  a  star  of  jet  in  the  centre.  The  bodice  is  of 
black  silk,  with  a  basque  forming  a  sort  of  short  tunic,  scalloped  out  and  bound  with 
blue.  Coat  sleeves,  with  blue  rcvers.  Black  English  straw-hat  with  a  coronet  of  blue 
corn-flowers,  and  lappets  of  black  lace.  - 

The  second  toilet  is  thus  composed — ^under  skirt  of  white  foidard,  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  plaits  of  green  ribbon.  Upper  skirt  of  Bismarck-coloured  foulard, 
looped  up  with  similar  plaits.  The  under  part  of  the  bodice  is  Bismarck -coloured,  the 
upper  part  is  green,  and  trimmed  with  cross-strips  of  white  foulard.  Coat  sleeves, 
ornamented  to  correspond.  Short  paletots  of  Bismarck -coloured  foulard,  edged  with 
black  lace.  Sleeves  a  lajidve,  lined  with  white,  and  bound  with  green  straw,  hat 
trimmed  with  a  garland  of  green-tinted  foliage,  and  Bismarck-coloured  ribbons. 


-rSJii^i^ii^^^flfcfi^^C^S^ 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION-PLATE. 


BiglU  Haiid  Figure. — Countby  Visitikg  Toilet. — Watteau  bonnet  of  rice-straw,, 
with  a  very  low  roimd  crown,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  mauve  ribbon,  the  ends  of  which 
fall  at  the  back.  The  border  is  covered  in  front  and  at  the  sides.  A  bandeau  of  rib- 
bon, with  a  rose  in  front,  completes  the  ornamentation.  Wide  mauve  ribbon  strings, 
fastened  with  a  rose. 

White  alpaca  dress.  Bodice  open,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  crossed  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  trimmed  with  a  strip  of  alpaca,  piped  with  silk,  and  embroidered  with  coloured 
silks.  Epaulette  made  of  a  network  of  gimp,  and  edged  with  fringe.  Muslin  chemisette 
and  sleeves.  Sash  tied  at  the  back,  with  two  long  lappets,  trimmed  with  a  cross-strip 
of  silk. 

Long  plain  under  skirt.  Short  upper  skirt,  trimmed  down  with  cross-strips,  put  on 
so  as  to  simulate  widths  overlapping  one  another.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  scalloped 
out,  and  edged  with  cross-strips,  imder  which  hangs  a  long  silk  fringe.  Silk  embroi- 
dery patterns  following  the  outlines  of  the  trimming. 

■^^  Hatid  Figure. — Country  Toilet. — Empress  hat  of  Leghorn  straw,  with  a  low 
crown,  and  flat  and  rather  wide  brim.  Grarlands  of  foliage  are  placed  round  the  crown, 
3Jid  come  down  on  each  side,  so  as  to  cross  one  another  under  the  chignon,  with  long, 
trailing  sprays.  Foulard  dress.  Low,  round  bodice,  with  sleeves  "  a  la  jnive,**  the 
corners  at  the  bottom  being  cut  off.  The  under  skirt  is  trimmed  with  narrow  black 
velvet  ribbons,  forming  wide  rounded  scallops ;  the  short  upper  one  is  scalloped  out  and 
funded  off  in  front,  curved  in  at  the  sides,  with  the  corners  slanted  off.  On  either  side 
^  wide  cross-strip,  with  velvet  ribbon,  forms  a  bow  with  two  ends.  Plain  sleeves  and 
chemisette  of  muslin ;  narrow  black  velvet  ribbons  ornament  the  chemisette. 


LOVELIEST    WORDS- 


THE  ROSE.    A  Ball.ip. 

I. 
In  his  tower  sat  the  poet 
Gazing  on  the  roaring  sea, 
'*  Take  this  rose,"  he  sighed,  "and  throw  it 
Where  there's  none  that  loveth  me." 

"  On  the  rock  the  billow  bursteth 
And  sinks  back  into  the  seas ; 
But  in  vain  my  spirit  thirsteth 
So  to  burst  and  be  at  ease. 

•*  Take,  0  Sea,  the  tender  blossom 
That  hath  lain  against  my  breast ; 
On  thy  black  and  angry  bosom 
It  will  find  a  surer  rest. 

"  Life  is  vain,  and  love  is  hollow, 
Ugly  death  stands  there  behind ; 
Hate,  and  scorn,  and  hunger  follow 
Him  that  toileth  for  his  kind." 

Forth  into  the  night  he  hurled  it. 
And  with  bitter  smile  did  mark 

How  the  tempest  whirled  it 
Swift  into  the  hungry  dark. 

Foam  and  spray  drive  back  to  leeward, 
And  the  gale,  with  dreary  moan. 

Drifts  the  helpless  blossom  seaward, 
Through  the  breakers  all  alone. 

n. 
Stands  a  maiden,  on  the  morrow. 

Musing  by  the  wave-beat  strand. 
Half  in  hope  and  half  in  sorrow, 

Tracing  words  upon  the  sand : 

"  Shall  I  ever  then  behold  him, 

Who  hath  been  my  life  so  long, — 
Ever  to  this  sick  heart  fold  him, — 
Be  the  spirit  of  his  song  ? 

"  Touch  not.  Sea,  the  blessed  letters 
I  have  traced  upon  thy  shore. 
Spare  his  name  .whose  spirit  fetters 
Mine  with  love  for  evermore !" 
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Swells  the  tide  and  overflows  it, 

But,  with  omen  pure  and  sweet. 
Brings  a  HtUe  rose,  and  throws  it 

Humbly  at  the  maiden's  feet. 

Full  of  bliss,  she  takes  the  token. 

And,  upon  her  snowy  breast, 
Soothes  the  ruffled  petals,  broken 

With  the  ocean's  fierce  unrest. 

"  Love  is  thine,  0  heart !  and  surely 
Peace  shall  also  be  thine  own ; 
For  the  heart  that  trusteth  purely 
Never  long  can  pine  alone." 

ni. 

In  his  tower  sits  the  poet, 

Blisses  new  and  strange  to  him 
Fill  his  heart,  and  overflow  it 

With  a  wonder  sweet  and  dim. 

Up  the  beach  the  ocean  sHdeth 

With  a  whisper  of  delight, 
And  the  moon  in  silence  glideth 

Through  the  peaceful  blue  of  night. 

Bippling  o'er  the  poet's  shoulder 

Flows  a  maiden's  golden  hair ; 
Maiden's  lips,  with  love  grown  bolder, 

Eoss  his  moonlit  forehead  bare. 

"  Life  is  joy,  and  love  is  power, 
Deai^  all  fetters  doth  unbind. 
Strength  and  wisdom  only  flower 
When  we  toil  for  all  our  kind. 

"  Hope  in  truth — ^the  future  giveth 
More  than  present  takes  away— 
And  the  soul  for  ever  liveth 
Nearer  God  from  day  to  day." 

Not  a  word  the  maiden  uttered. 

Fullest  hearts  are  slow  to  speak. 
But  a  withered  rose-leaf  fluttered 

Down  upon  the  poet's  cheek. 


331.  Tatted  LiiK.  i 

This  prettj  iace  is  worbcd    ; 
with  the  fine  latting  coltoa.    | 
Work  with  2  threads  i  tlic 
knota  ara   worked   over   tho 
cotton,  which  is  held  in  the 
;   right  huid.    Work  Ent  the 
'   oaiet  BoillopB  of   the  Ibcp. 
1   Futen  both  endi  of  cotUm 
I    lof^ther  and  make  10  double 
divided   b;  1  pnri,  turn  the 


workK 


■n  the  w 


^■'iW''   '^iH;,' "'•■'l^:.'   ■'iUl'.'" 
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I   aide  apwarda,  fut«n  the  cotton  over  which  jon  and  fut^n  the  <x 

'    work  on  to  the  last  pnrl,  go  bock  over  the  aome  enda  together  igi 

row,  niiiB  1  purl  next  to  the  cotton  with  which  yon  w&rda  &nd  the  o 

work, 9douhle  "-"-"- - 

which 


'  on  the  n 
j  lat  row  alter 
I  ble  rtitch.  Tl 
KsUop.  •  Tan 
downwardi  (tl 
purl  stitch  mm' 
downward*) , 
tJmea  2  donbli 
purled  stitch,  i 
itnigfat  row  I 
outer  scallops  ( 
Then  work  a  a 
the  preceding  ( 
ing  it   fram   . 


scallop,  with 
over  which  joi 
peat  from*  til 
long  enoDgb, 
the  cotton, 
ends  together 
■  n  the  cotton 
in  work  ontl 
o£  the  first  SCI 
9  double,  1  shi 
doable,  tnm  i 
npper  edge  ol 

down  wards, 
andthescal- 

s      up.fl 


straight  row 
togeSier  by 

diawing  the 
ootton,  with 

■orlring 
through  the 
2nd  purl,  so 

loop,     draw 


the  cotton  over  whiehjaiiiciii 
thiough  this  loop  utd  dn*  a 
the  latter;  work  5  double,  tu- 
ten  liie  cotl<n  ova  whi 
work  on  to  the  ihort  prj  ] 
worked  after  9  double,  ten) 
the  work  so  that  th«  odtii 
scallops  of  the  iate  ira  turaeJ 
downwards,  10  doable,  tiAit 
Uie  cotton  ovo'  which  y" 
work  on  the  Grit  pari  ct  it 
uBit  scallop,  cepest  ban  ' 
>a.  After  having  fiat^nedVJ: 
turn  the  work  the  right  ride  ^]- 
a  scallops  apwardi  ilio,  hfti-i 

work  on  to  tbo  ilint  yn'. 
which  is  nndir  the  ir^' 
loop!  •work4tinieiiil;-- 
ble,  I  pnrl,  2  dmblFji^' 

yon  work  on  th*  ftd 
onder  the  next  loof.  ai 
repeat  from'liUtlKlac- 
is  completed. 


362.  TOWBL  SUKIi 
HATiauLS.— A  bu> 
boo  at«aid,grej[lo(li,tio 
black  purse  bH,  cnsil 
beads,  three  grej  "i 
black  ailk  (Boelf. 

This  stand  ii  mi^  ' 
bamtoo  canM,  fuW 
irith  bite  of  wire ;  ii  » 
11  inches  high  u»l  ^ 
inohei  wida.  It  a  '>■ 
vered  with  a  atrip  d  f^ 
cloth  22  indie*  long  i' 
4  inches  wide,  fonuu  > 
point  on  one  aie,  W  f^ 
out  into  a  na^ke  on  ^ 
olhw,  and  arrMpd  «" 
the  stand  tromihutn;  •  i' 
The  einbrad«7  ii  ^"'^'^ 
with  fine  blaot  porv^^ 
ia  over-cait  stitdi  >' 
point-rujM,  cnisnif": 
with  cryetal  besdi.  Tti'^ 
strip  i(  lined  mi  brwi'l 
with  braid  if  it  ii  oaJ* 
of  silk,  rep,  <r  cuhnw. 
instead  of  dolb. 


358.1 
15  in.! 


over  a  souUl  meet,  ' 
five  shade*  of  greeo,  far 
ing  a  Bort  of  rosette ;  :t' 
lowsr  part  is  biael.    Ti* 

should  be  tiaoed  mi  ■-! 
canvas.    The  cnshii^n 


353.  Bhiocue  Cwuiom. 

I  ind  well  itaffed,  and  a  piece  of  pastelKMrd.  12  Btrip*  in 

red  nith  black  gloied  calico,  is  placed  under  it.  itrip  mmt 

0 loigi  then  cat  18  stripB  in  browii  and  15  Btripa  in 

I.  Hat  roB  Phkbervind  thr  Tablb.Cldth.  grer  cloth,  of  the  aame  width  as  the  prec^izig 

ATEtlALS. — Dark  brawn  and  light  gcej  cloth,  ones,  but  only  13  inches  long.    Then  fasten  the  long 

■rool.  ribbon  11  inch  wide.  strips  at  one  end  upon  stiff  pasteboard,  placing 

ua  mat  is  to  eoaj  to  work  that  a  mere  child  alternately  9  brown  atripB  and  3  grej  together,  and 

make  it.     It  maj  be  used  as  a  mat  for  decan-  plait  them  with  the  shorter  strips,  also  oltematel; 

gbsses,  diahea,  3x. ;  it  ia  made  of  dork  brown  S  brown  and  3  grey  etiips,  bo  as  to  produce  the 

light  grey  cluth,  and  U  trimmed  all  round  with  pattern  shown  in  iUInstiation.    The  mat  may  be 

rachee ;  the  under  ruche  ia  3  inches  wide,  and  lined    with    cardboard,  so    a«   to  make  it  firmer, 

kde  of  pinhed-ont  cloth,  the  npper  one  is  mode  Round  it  off  at  the  comers,  bind  it  with  worsted 

lirlet  wonted  braid  1}  iniJi  wide.    Cut  first  braid,  and  trim  witb  above-mentioned  mcbes. 


t  Prubrtiho  tub  Tabli-Cloth. 


OUR    FERNERY. 
CHAPTER  IX 

THE  OAK  FERN.— Po?//2;oc?t!«m  Dryopforie^  Linn.    Folijstkhum  Dryoptens,  BoU. 
Lasti'ca  Dnjoi^terisy  l^ewm,    GymnocarguMithlhryopttoris.    Phegi^^terU  Dryopterii,- 
The  fronds  avaflmootli,  of  a  light  brigitt  green,  and  tematfO ;  l^tis,  thejare  diridei 
into  three  branches,  one  on  each  side,  opposite,  the  third  rifling  from,  between  iiie  tm 
others.  These  branches  are  drooping,  pinnate  at  the  base,  beooming  pinnatifid  towards 
the  point.  The  pinnaa  also  are  almost  pinnate  at  the  base,  and  become  pinnatafid  abore. 
The  segments  of  the  pinnas  are  obtnse,  or  rounded  at  the  end.     The  rizome  is  Teiy 
slender  and  creeping,  forming  a  thick  turf-like  moss,  as  is  the  case  with  the  precedmg; 
the  sori  are  almost  marginal.    The  fronds  are  usually  barren ;  those  that  are  feitile 
rise  higher  than  the  others,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  narrower  segments.    Tbe 
stipes  is  slender,  brittle,  and  dark-coloured,  clothed  with  a  few  scales  at  the  base,  and 
usually  twice  as  long  as  the  leaf  part.    It  is  principally  by  its  smooth  and  temate 
frond  that  the  Oak  Fern  may  be  recognized  among  other  polypodies.       The  latter 
feature  is  very  noticeable  when  the  fronds  are  but  partly  developed,  each  of  the  three 
branches  being  coiled  separately,  so  that  they  resemble  three  little  balls  on  slend^ 
wires.    It  likes  dry,  stony  woods,  and  shady,  rocky  places  in  the  north  of  England,  in 
Scotland  and  Wales;  but  is  rare  in  Ireland.    It  is  not  evergreen,  the  fronds  appear  in 
April,  and  die  with  the  autumnal  cold.     They  grow  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  higL 
Shade  is  almost  more  necessary  to  the  Oak  Fern  than  to  the  Mountain  Polypody,  as  thfr 
slightest  ejqx)8ure  to  sunlight  soon  robs  it  of  its  beautiful  hue,  and  causes  it  to  become 
rusty  and  ^vithered.    It  must  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture,  but  not  too  mucb, 
as  we  found  to  our  grief  and  cost ;  for  having  obtained  a  very  nice  specimen  during  oar 
Scotch  tour,  and  being  in  raptures  with  the  delicacy  of  its  texture  and  its  gracefal 
growth,  we  were  most  anxious  that  it  should  flourish.    Finding  in  one  of  our  books 
that  abundant  moisture  was  necessary  for  it,  we  took  especial  caw  that  liie  grand  re- 
quisite was  not  wanting.    But  spite  of  our  care,  it  soon  faded,  and  eventually  <fifi4 
when  we  found  that  the  rizome  was  quite  decayed.     We  ha^e  now  one  t^iat  a  Mead 
brought  us  from  the  north  of  England,  with  which  we  have  tried  quite  a  di£bient  plaa. 
It  is  watered  with  the  others,  but  we  have  taken  care  the  soil  a]X)und  is  wdl  drauied» 
by  patting  plenty  of  pieces  of  broken  flower-pot,  &c.    The  result  is  that  it  is  very  flour- 
ishing, and  the  vivid  green  of  its  fronds  is  a  great  addition  among  tiie  varied  shades  of 
foliage  of  our  other  ferns. 

The  Limestone   PoLYroDY. — Pohjpodlum  Calea/rewnu,  Smith.    LoMtrea  RdlmUawn^ 
Newm.    Gymnocaiyium  Bohm-tmnum.     Phegopteris  Ccdcarea, — ^The  frionds  am  neariy 
triangular,  sub-temate,  or  partially  l^iree-branched,  erect,  rigid,  of  a  dlill  intense  grseiL 
The  surface  is  covered  with  small  glands,  which  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  aid  of  a 
pocket  magnifying-glass.    The  rachis  is  also  glandular.     The  branches  are  pizmatB^ 
pinnatifid  towards  the  apex,  or  point.    When  in  the  bud,  the  three  bmnches  do  not,  m 
ill  the  Oak  Pern  (P.  Dryojiferis),  resemble  three  littie  balls*  but  have  tileir  pinn»  rofleil 
up  separately.    The  pinnce  of  the  lower  branches  are  pinnatifid,  wiidi  obtose  segmeatB; 
the  lower  ones  of  the  upper  or  centre   branch  are  pinnate,  but  become  pinaalafid 
towards  the  top  of  the  branch,  and  eventually  almost  entire.    The  sori  are  mnrginal. 
The  frond  is  about  equally  divided  as  regards  the  stipes  and  leafy  poitJon.   The 
rizome  is  thicker,  and  less  spreading  than  that  of  Ihe  Oak  Pern.     It  is  local,  as  it 
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affects  calcareons  or  clially  soils,  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Ton  will  find  it  among  broken  limestone,  growing  with  the  grass  and 
bnshes,  and  averaging  from  abont  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  It  does  not  succeed  very 
well  in  the  London  fernery,  as  pnre  air,  and  not  too  much  moisture,  are  necessary  to  its 
well-being.  Lime-rubbish  should  be  mixed  with  the  other  soil  about  where  it  is 
planted.  It  is  not  an  evergreen.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  rocky  parts  of  Derby- 
shire, whence  I  procured  one  I  had,  which  grew  in  our  fernery  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  died  off. 

'  The  Alpine  Polypody. — PoUjpodlum  Alpestret  Koch,  Sprengel,  Moore.  Pseudo- 
ihyrium  Alpeetrej  Newman.  Aspidium  Alpesire.  Athyrinm  Alpeetre.  Phegoptei'is 
Alpeairis. — The  fronds  grow  in  tufbs  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  varying  in  height 
&om  three-quarters  to  a  foot  and  a  half.  They  are  deciduous,  in  form  lance-shaped, 
bi-pinnate.  The  pinnules  are  linear-lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  with  obtuse  sharply  serra- 
ted segments;  sometimes  the  pinnules  are  so  deeply  pinnatifid  as  to  be  almost 
tri-pinnate.  The  rachis  is  leafy  nearly  to  the  base,  and  is  covered  with  broad,  pointed* 
brown  scales.  The  rizome  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and  branch.  The  position  of  the 
Bori  varies  considerably,  as  they  are  sometimes|nearly  marginal ;  and  at  others,  on  either 
side  of  the  mid- vein  of  each  pinnule.  The  Alpine  Polypody  is  common  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland ;  but,  as  it  much  resembles  the  Lady  Fern  (AihyHnm  FUix'fa^m.)^  it  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  this  beautiful  plant.  The  fronds  appear  in  May 
and  perish  early  in  autumn. 

With  this  fern,  we  come  to  the  close  of  the  genus  Polypodium ;  the  second  genus 
still  belonging  to  the  sub-order  PolypodMcem  is 

WooDsiA. — ^This  genus  is  very  small;  it  received  its  name  in  memory  of  Joseph  Woods 
a  British  botanist.  We  have  but  two  species  in  Britain,  and  these  are  very  rare ;  con 
sidered  by  some  to  be  only  varieties  of  the  same  plant.  The  general  characteristics 
are,  that  the  son  are  circular,  the  indusium  is  not  used  as  a  cover  for  the  sori,  but  they 
rest  in  it  as  in  a  cup.  The  indusium,  being  thus  attached  under  them,  is  caUed  inferior* 
At  an  early  stage  it  covers  the  sori,  as  do  other  indusia,  but  it  soon  splits  into  nume- 
rous jointed,  hair-like  scales,  so  that  it'  cannot  be  very  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  hairs  about  the  frond,  without  the  assistance  of  the  glass,  the  one  great  requisite 
in  the  study  of  ferns.  No  other  British  genera  have  indusia  at  all  resembling  those  of 
the  Woodsias,  so  that  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  them. 

The  Oblong  Woodsia. — Woodsta  Tlvense,  R.  Brown.  Acrostichttm  Hvt^me,  Linn 
Polypodium  Arvonicum,  With.  Polypodium  Ilvense^  Swartz. — The  fronds  are  lance- 
shaped  and  pinnate.  The  pinnaa  are  oblong  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  lower  ones 
opposite,  the  upper  alternate,  about  from  six  to  twelve  on  either  side  of  the  rachis,  all 
covered  above  and  beneath  with  small  scales  and  hairs.  The  stipes,  which  is  of  a 
greenish  colour,  is  also  scaly.  The  sori  are  not  quite  marginal.  The  fronds,  which  are 
about  a  finger's  length,  grow  in  a  tuft  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  short  rizome.  It  is 
deciduous ;  grows  in  the  crevices  of  moist  rocks,  and  about  the  summits  of  mountains 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  difficult  plant  to  cultivate,  but  all  it  needs  seems  to  be  air,  no 
sunshine,  though  plenty  of  light  and  moisture ;  if  it  has  these,  and  is  planted  in  a 
compost  of  fibry  peat,  yellow  loam,  and  silver  sand,  surrounded  by  broken  bricks, 
lumps  of  charcoal,  and  other  porous  substances,  it  succeeds ;  but  you  will  perceive,  as 
it  requires  air,  it  will  not  answer  well  in  a  London  fernery.  It  is  not  hardy  enough  to 
^>car  transplanting  in  the  autumn,  but  must  be  moved  in  spring  or  summer,  in  order 
^t  it  may  be  well  established  before  winter  sets  in.  Sometimes  the  mature  fronds 
are  not  hairy. 

Alpdte  Woodsia. —  Woodsia  Hyperhorea,  Brown,  Smith,  Hooker,  and  Amott.  Wood* 
*<<i  Alpina,  Newm.     Woodsia  Ilvensis,  (variety),  Babington.    Acrosttchtim  Alpinum, 
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Boltoa. — Fronds,  linear  lance-shaped,  pinnate,  growing  in  tufls  fixjm  the  crown,  pinnse 
somewhat  ronnd,  and  at  the  same  time  triangular  in  form,  pinnatifid,  with  rounded 
lobes.  Alternate  np  the  rachis,  those  near  the  base  are  at  a  greater  distance  from  tuk 
other  than  those  towards  the  top  of  the  frond.  The  snrfiice  is  nearly  smooth  The 
roots  are  black  and  wiry,  the  stipes  is  somewhat  of  the  same  hne.  It  grows  from  i 
sixth  to  a  quarter  of  a  foot  high,  is  deciduous,  requires  the  same  treatment  u  tk 
former.  It  is  found  in  similar  situations,  but  more  rarely ;  it  seems  at  present  ^ 
have  been  only  met  with  in  two  or  three  places  in  Wales,  the  same  number  in  Peiti- 
shire ;  and  Dr.  Balfour  says  he  has  found  it  in  Glen  Fiadh,  Forfarshire,  in  Scotbai 
This  closes  the  second  genus — Woodsia. 

The  Lastkkas,  or  Bucklkr  Ferns. — We  have  now  come  to  the  third  genua  of  tk 
sub-order  Folyiyodiaceoi,  You  will  always  remember  that  the  different  g^iera  of 
each  sub-order  all  have  the  distinguishing  features  of  their  order,  as  wdl  tf 
their  own  peculiar  characteristics.  That  of  the  Lastreas,  or  Buckler  Ferns,  is  tiit 
the  indusium  is  kidney-shaped,  or  reniform,  and  is  attached  to  the  frond  at  the  notcbed 
part. 

Marsh  Fern. — Lastrea  TJiehj2)teri8j  Preal.  Aspidluni  Thelypterls,  Swartz,  Smith- 
Hooker.  Hemosih^um  Thehjjtteris,  Newman.  Acrosticlmm  and  Foly^odium^'LaniL  Td^ 
atkhmn  Tlulypfei'le.  Thelypterla  Paliistris. — The  rizome  is  long  and  slender,  creeling 
and  branching  in  every  direction.  It  is  smooth  and  of  a  dark  colour,  with  matted 
fibrous  roots.  The  colour  of  the  fronds  is  a  delicate  pale  green,  they  never  grow  k 
tufts,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  fertile  and  barren.  The  latter  appear  about  the  begn 
ning  of  May,  or  a  little  earlier,  and  are  much  shorter  than  the  fertile  ones,  which  joa 
will  find  coming  up  in  July ;  these  attain  to  the  height  of  two  or  more  feet,  while  tk 
barren  are  never  higher  than  one  foot.  Both  sorts  are  in  form  lance-shaped  and  pn- 
nate,  the  pinnoa  cdtemate,  except  in  the  first  pair ;  linear-lanceolate,  deeply  pinnatifid. 
oblong,  and  obtuse.  The  lobes  of  the  fertile  fronds  are  narrower,  and  much  contractdi 
when  in  seed.  The  son  are  not  quite  marginaL  As  its  name  implies,  it  affects  boggy 
and  marshy  places.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  England  and  Wales,  but  is  rather  rare  k 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  K  you  come  upon  one,  you  will  generally  find  it  abundantly 
about  the  spot,  just  as  where  there  is  one  Brake  {Pterls  AquUma)  ihe  ground  is  cov^ 
with  it,  and,  from  the  same  cause,  its  creeping  rizome.  It  should  be  planted  in  peat 
and  surrounded  with  brick-rubbish  and  stone.    . 

Mountain  Buckler  Fern,  or  Heath  Fern. — Lastrea  Oreopterw,  PresL  A»piM^^ 
(h^eopteriSf  Swartz,  Smith,  Hooker.  Pohjpodmm  Monianum,  Vogler.  Lastrea  Jfontei, 
Newm.  Polypodiitm  Fro  grails,  IdnxL,  Polypodimn  Oreaptet^is.  Polystichum  Montmum 
Hein^stlievm  Monf^num,  Phegopteris  Oriopteris. — The  fronds  of  this  fern  grow  round  tk 
outside  of  the  crown,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  large  shuttlecock.  They  axe 
quite  erect,  lance-shaped,  pinnate ;  leafy  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  lower  pinnas  become 
small,  almost  as  much  as  do  the  upper  ones,  so  that  the  broadest  part  of  the  frond  is 
about  midway  between  either  end.  The  pinnae,  which  generally  stand  opposite,  are? 
linear-lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  covered  with  numerous  tiny,  glossy,  gold-coloured,  reauuwB 
glands  on  the  lower  surface ;  if  you  draw  the  fronds  through  your  hand,  they  give  oat 
a  strong  balsamic  fragrance.  The  sori  are  almost  marginaL  The  rachis  is  cot^ 
with  pale  brown  scales.  This  fern  is  not  evergreen;  the  young  fronds,  to  which  the 
glands  give  a  rich  golden  hue,  appear  in  May,  and  die  down  towards  winter.  It  grows 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  is  found  on  upland  heaths,  mountain  sid£^ 
and  woods,  but  is  always  in  somewhat  marshy  ground,  never  on  diy  hills.  In  EngW- 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  especially  the  latter,  it  is  common,  but  is  much  rarer  in  Lrelanii 
It  succeeds  best  in  the  open  air ;  still,  if  you  transplant  it  careftdly,  with  some  of  its 
own  soil,  and  treat  it  as  its  fellows  with  regard  to  moisture,  you  will,  I  think,  be  ^Icto 
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grow  it  in  your  London  fernery,  to  M 
coloured  glands  above  mentioned. 

Male  Feek,  oh  Common  BuckiI 
Ftlix-mas.,  Swartz,  Sroith,  Hooke] 
JTcwman.  Puhjuflch  iim  Fillx^miia 
Filu-maii.,  wliicli,  with  the  except 
our  English  ferae ;  for  who  has  eve 
the  hedgerows  or  the  ditches  as  be 
above  the  other  herbage.  I  think, 
form  of  an  old  plant  is  very  elegant 
tered  from  the  wind.  There  ie  a  ver 
on  the  Btairs ;  we  have  had  it  ever  { 
aLoat  fonr  feet  high,  of  an  erect,  vq 

The  froude  of  the  Male  Fern  are  ) 
part  of  the  pinnte,  vfhere  they  becfl 
nation  is  circinate  in  the  first  two  b^ 
and  Bome  others,  is  that  the  apex  d 
the  new  fronds  have  very  ranch  thj 
linear-lanceolate,  the  lower  arc  mi 
become  so  small  as  do  those  of  Li 
rachis,  npon  which  ttiey  are  set  olti 
end,  and  serrated.  The  son  are  t 
near  to  its  base,  and  distant  from  | 
-what  is  called  chaffy ;  that  is,  cloth 
pale  purplish  hne,  and  beconie  moi 
and  scaly ;  the  indusinm  is  very  al 
It  grows  in  almost  any  kind  of  soj 

There  are  a  great  number  of  \i 
some,  grows  to  a  greater  height 
larger.  The  pinnules  are  distoi 
son  extend  nearly  the  entire  leng 

BoRREBi. — Another,  is  remarki 
and  hairs.  The  fronds  are  nan 
two  or  three  pairs  at  the  base  of 

CrUtntii  is  very  curious;  eacV 
and  apparently  weighed  down  bj 
The  points  of  the  fronds  and  of 
forms  a  noble  mass  of  fi-ouda,  an 
a  fernery;  only,  when  the  feme* 
hauJaoaie  ferns  get  too  large  fori 


365.  Mobs  ISO  Cap  w 

,This  cap  has  the  sh 
tnmmed  all  round  wil 

Kttern  is  made  of 
[idered  in  nppUq,u 
strips  of  insertion,  h 
ribbon.    A  square  la-  ■* 

of  the  crown,  the  ribb  ■> 

top  and  faatoned  dow:  t- 

lappets  of  the  bordei         ,l>- 
there  is  a  rosette  of™^^  \ 
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Boli 
Bom 
lobe 
othi 

rootTHB  YOUNG  ENGLISH WOM A T^TS  RBCIPE.BOOK. 

sixt 

forn  

hav' 

«"^Itj8HROOM8. — Peel  and  put  the  muahrooms  in  a  saucepan  with  a  piece  of 
^^ze  of  a  walmut,  a  little  mace,  pepper  and  salt :  let  them  simmer  twenty 

^1  a  tablespoonfal  of  ketchup  with  a  little  flour  and  butter,  give  it  one  boU. 
^^^  ready.— iAnotlie^'  way :  Peel  and  rinse  and  dry  the  mushrooms  in  a  cloth, 
®^ounce  of  butter  into  a  saucepan,  and  shake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  begins  to 
^^.n  the  mushrooms  and  shake  over  the  fire  for  three  minutes,  add  a  ver\' 
"^®ie  pepper  and  salt,  and  then  stew  for  half  an  hoar  and  serve. 
V^^ — Take  a  pint  of  new  milk,  simmer  in  it  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  throw  in 

A  of  sugar  to  dissolve,  take  the  yolk  of  seven  eggs,  well  beat  them,  pour 
-H^Vdualty  on  them,  stirring  it  in,  add  lialf  a  pint  of  cream  or  milk,  put  it  in 
*''^ver.a  slow  fire,  stirring  one  way:  lihe  moment  it  tiiickens  take  it  off,  pour 
*^4id  flfcir  till  nearly  cold. 

""' — One  half  pound  of  beef,  one  pint  of  water,  scrape  it  into  fine  shreds. 
*^  water ;  let  it  boil  up  and  immediately  skim  it,  then  let  it  boil  for  fivf 
^\%aming  the  whole  time  until  there  is  not  one  piece  of  scum  left,  add  a  little 
^'^j  and  ^erve. 

"^'^LETS. — Inffrcdients :  One  fowl,  one  egg,pinch  of  pepper  and  salt,  tablespoon- 
^^  Mode :  Cut  x\p  a  fowl  and  bone  it,  form  the  legs,  wings,  breast,  and  merry- 
^^S  BIZ  outletfi,  flattening  and  giving|them  a  good  shape ;  take  the  meat  fix)m 
^^'er  of  Iflie  ibwLand  the  liver,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
^^yravy,  brush  the  outlet  over  with  an  egg,  spread  the  forcemeat  over  them, 
*^^^4id  caver  witii  fried  broad-crumbs,  and  fry  them  a  light  brown  colour;  serve 
"'TTOimd,  and  gravy  in  a  separate  dish. 

^^TaEETBBs. — Ingi-edients :  Two  French  rolls,  one  pint  of  cream,  grating  of  a 
^^S  ounce  of  sugar,  pinch  of  cinnamon,  one  egg.  Mode :  Cut  the  crumb  of  a 
inio  lengths  as -thick  as  a  "finger,  or  into  any  form  desired,  warm  a  pint  of 
_^  Sich  throw  one  ounce  of  powdered  sugar,  a  pinch  of  powdered  cinnamon 
Z^^  «tir  well,  and  soak  the  roll  in  the  mixture,  letting  it  get  cold ;  when  well 

^1  nice  brown,  and  serve  for  hreakfiMt. 
^^JJCH  Cake.— *One  pound  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder,  half  a 
^   attor,  six  ounces  of  anoist  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  one  ounce  of 
)r  spioe,  ad  lib,,  two  eggs,  half  pint  of  water.    Mix  thoroughly.    Bake  for 
y   .  tluree-quarters  in  a  slow  oven. 

I80UIT6. — One  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  half  a  pound  of 
^   mp  sugar,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  two  eggs.    Bake 

.3  in  a  quick  oven. 

,  iEAD  Nuts. — Two  pounds  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  ground  ginger,  one  potmd 

?   le  pound  of  moist  sugar,  one  pound  of  treacle,  teaspoonful  mixed  spice. 

6gg  with  the  treacle  when  warm.    Mix  all  together.    Bake  five  minutes 

J,  criTS. — One  pound  of  fiour,  salt  butter  size  of  walnut,  rub  in  well,  then 
ughly,  roll  out  very  thin,  and  dock  with  the  "  docker"  :  bake  five  minutes, 
o  "docker,"  a  tumbler  will  cut  them,  but  holes  must  be  pricked  in  them. 
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TXVESTIGATOB  is  quite  right  to  inTestigate ; 
-^    andtoassisi  berinyeetigationitothebestof 
onr  ability  is  a  labour  of  loTe,  bnt  Investigator 
must    not   be   mireftaoniible  in  her  demands. 
BeYen>and»thiitj  erooked  little  things  that  ask 
qoestiona  on  f  onr  olosely-irritten  pages  of  foreign 
po«t  wonld  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  best- 
tempered  of  editors  since  Jnlius  CiBBar  took  np 
his  goose-qnill  and  edited  his  own    Imperial 
Gazette.     Truly  yo^r  questions  are  of  interest ; 
like  yourself  there  are  ever  so  many  people  who 
have  not  the  least  idea  who  the  people  were  to 
whom  you  refer.     We  cannot,  however,  answer 
all — we  hare  too  many  demands  on  our  space. 
Here  are  a  few  replies — alphabetic — perhaps  to 
U.'  continued  in  our  next.     Sir  Anthony  Abso- 
lut?, to  whom  Hazlitt  alludes  as  being  an  evi- 
dent copy  after  Smollett's  Squire  Bramble,  is 
a  character   in    Sheridan's  comedy  of   "The 
Rivals."     Aois,  the  hero — if  the  expression  is 
allowable — of   Handel's  opera  of   "Acis   and 
Galatea,"  is  a  mythological  character — a  Sicilian 
shepherd,  beloved  of  the  n^mph  Galatea,  and 
i  rushed  under  a  huge  rock  by  Polyphemus  the 
Cyclops — a  green-eyed  as  well  as  a  one-eyed 
monster.     The   blood  of  Ads  gushing  forth 
from  under   the  rock    was  changed    by  the 
nymph  into  a  river,  the  Acis,  or  Acinius,  flowing 
at  the  base  of  Etna.     Adonis  was  a  beautiful 
youth,  beloved  of  Venus  and  Proserpine,  who 
more  naturally  disputed  about  right  of  pos- 
sesion.    Jupiter  settled  the  matter  without 
appeal,  giving  him  for  eight  months  in  the  year 
to  Venus  and  for  four  to  Proserpine.     He  died 
of  a  wound  received  in  the  t;hase,  and  was 
turned  into  an  anemone.    The  poets  dearly 
I0T6  Adonis,    solemn   and  colossal.      Milton 
allndes  to  him — as  you  know — and  has  thereby 
puzzled  you. 

"  Beds  of  hyacinths  and  roses 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft." 

Aimwell,  is  a  gentleman  of  broken  fortunes, 
^oaMiet  to  Arches,  in  Farquhar^s  comedy  of 
'*The  Beaux  Stratagem."  Andromaohe  is  a 
^mythological  character,  the  daughter  of  Bdtion, 


and  the  fond  wife  of  Hector.  She  is  one  of 
the  noblest  and  loveliest  female  characters  in 
Homer^s  Hiad.  The  passage  you  quote  in  Sir 
Walter  Soott  refers  to  Apemantus,  a  churlish  ^ 
philosopher  in  Shakespere's  play  of  "  'Hmon  of 
Athens."  Astute  is  the  Punift  name  of  the  - 
Assyrian  deity,  Ashtaroth .  Atticus  is  a  poetical 
name  given  by  Pope  to  Addison,  in  the  Epistle 
to  Dr.  Arbnthnot,  which  forms  the  prologue 
to  the  Satires.  Atticus  was  the  term  applied 
by  the  Bomans  to  a  person  distinguished  for 
learning  or  eloquence.  Under  this  title  Lord 
Chesterfield  addressed  a  se^es  of  ironical  letters 
to  Ge<nge  Faulkner.  There j  that  is  all  we  can 
do  for  you — ^f or  the  present.  Tour  letter  shall 
be  kept  in  view,  and  we  hope  to  give  answers 
to  all  your  questions  in  course  of  time. 

Ladtbibd. — ^The  following  hints  on  how  to 
fimsh  a  daughter  may  be  useful  to  you ;  pray 
read  them  carefully : — 1.  Be  always  telling  her 
how  pretty  she  is.  2.  Instill  into  her  mind  a 
proper  love  of  dress.  3.  Accustom  her  to  so 
much  pleasure  that  she  is  never  happy  at  home. 
4.  Allow  her  to  read  nothing  but  novels.  5. 
Teach  her  all  the  accomplishments,  but  none  of 
the  utilities  of  life.  6.  Keep  her  in  the  dark- 
est ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  housekeeping. 
7.  Initiate  her  into  the  principle  that  it  is 
vulgar  to  do  anything  for  herself.  8.  To 
strengthen  the  latter  belief,  let  her  have  a 
lady*  s  maid.  9,  and  lastly,  having  gnren  her  such 
an  education,  marry  her  to  a  clerk  in  the  trea- 
sury upon  £76  a-year,  or  an  ensign  that  is  going 
out  to  India.  If,  with  the  above  careful  train- 
ing, your  daughter  is  not  finished,  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  no  fault  of  yours,  and  you  may  look 
upon  her  escape  as  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 
Now  it  seems  to  us,  from  your  statement,  that 
your  education  has  been  ruinous ;  bnt  remem- 
ber, for  your  comfort,  that  it  is  never  too  late 
to  mend.  Be  a  woman ;  bustle ;  give  no  heed 
to  idle  compliments ;  throw  aside  the  trashy 
books,  and  foolish  notions  of  gentility:  you 
will  be  all  the  more  the  lady  for  it. 

Z.  A. — ^There  is  no  impropriety  in  exchang- 
ing cartes  with  so  intimate  a  friend. 
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A  Vert  Great  Boeb  withes  to  know — Firti, 
"  whether  it  would  be  improper  for  three  young 
ladies  to  walk  about  a  mile  to  church  of  an 
evening  without  a  gentleman,  in  the  country,  to 
hear  a  clergyman  preach,  with  whom  one  of  the 
young  ladies  is  in  love,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  would  have  to  walk  home  alone,  as  a 
gentleman  might  be  at  church  who  would  ao- 
company  them."  It  is  right  to  attend  Divine 
worship ;  it  is  not  improper  to  go  unattended 
to  church ;  being  in  loTe  with  the  parson  may 
seriously  interfere  with  the  ^maintenance  of  a 
beooming  state  of  mind.  There  is  no  objection 
to  a  young  man  walking  home  with  ladies  after 
church.  But  our  advice  is — go  to  another 
church ;  if  there  is  no  other  church  near,  stop 
at  home  in  the  evening.  Second — Princess 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia  is  the  mother  of 
four  children — two  princes  and  two  princesses. 
Third — Both  dark  and  fair  gentlemen  find  ladies 
who  prefer  them :  fair  ladies  generally  like  dark 
gentlemen,  and  dark  ladies  fair  gentlemen.  It 
is  singular — we  do  not  say  that  it  is  absurd — 
for  a  gentieman  to  shave  off  his  whiskers,  if  he 
looks  "  infinitely  "  better  with  them  on.  Per- 
haps he  is  a  lawyer,  and  thinks  he  cannot  be 
too  barefaced.  Fourth — Flirting  is  altog^ether 
bad :  in  married  ladies  it  is  disreputable. 
Fifih — The  use  of  slang  phrases  may  not 
**  shock  people's  nerves,*'  but  it  must  make 
those  who  employ  them  appear  to  disadvantage 
in  the  eyes  of  well>educated  persons.  Sijoth 
— We  have  not  seen  the  "  Chignon  Quadrille." 
Godfrey's  music  is  always  good,  and  we  should 
recommend  the  quadrilles  that  bear  his  name, 
^eveni^— rHandwriting  slovenly ;  there  has  been 
no  proper  training.  Eighth — We  think  the 
majority  of  your  questions  frivolous,  but  we 
do  not "  vote  "  you — whatever  that  may  mean — 
a  very  gpreat  bore.  We  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  you  are  a  silly  young  woman, 
affecting  smartness,  and  possessing  the  ques- 
tionable vanity  of  being  thought  "  fast !" 

Troubled. — Steady  application  will  enable 
you  to  overcome  the  difficulties.  Do  not  try 
too  much  at  once.  A  litde  at  a  time,  and  that 
well  done,  is  the  secret  of  successful  progress. 

A  Reader  says :  —  To  remove  ink  stains 
from  linen,  rub  a  little  salt  on  the  spot,  then 
steep  it  in  new  milk,  giving  it  a  rub  now  and 
again  till  the  stain  disappears. 


A  Scotch  Subscriber.— We  are  obbgcd  to 
you  for  the  suggestion,  and  will  foUow  the  Uot 
you  give  us. 

DON'T  ALWAYS  CHAFF. 
Don't  always  chaff,  dear  Selena,  pray  spsztK, 

Show  me  $ome  merpy,  O  queen  of  the  oi^! 
Think  how  your  saieasms  pierce  me  aadtcsrat, 

Think  of  my  weolmess,  remember  your  stifb: 

Sometimes  it^s  well  at  a  f^ow  to  langfa; 
Don't  alivays  chaff  me  though,  don't  slvtjt 
chaff! 

Sometimes  be  merciful,  sometimes  rememlxr, 

How  one  kind  look  all  my  trouUei  vosli 
wile; 
Sometimea  be  Hay  to  me,  not  cold  Deeenlxr; 

Just  for  a  treat  sometimes  give  me  a  soafle. 
Surdy  enough  of  your  banter  I  quaff; 
Don't  always  chaff  me,  then,  don't  always  ^aiT! 

Pardon  my  lack  of  politeness,  excuse  me 
If  in  my  shyness  I  am  but  a  "  muff" ; 

Give  me  instruction  and  do  not  abuse  me, 
Help  me  on  sofnetimes,  don't  always  reb£ 

Do  at  least  this  much,  dear,  on  my  bdislf, 

Don't  always  chaff  me  so,  don't  always  chai'. 

A.A.D. 

Y.  Z.— The  writing  is  not  good.  An  v^ 
on  the  subject  of  finger-nails  is  in  ccnme  d 
preparation. 

Declined  with  Thanks. — "They  ire  Sl«p 
ing,"  "  The  Ruined  Tower,"  "  To  a  Song-biri" 
"An  Adventure  on  the  Sands,"  "Stana*." 
"  A  Dream,  and  what  came  of  it." 

A.  G.  D.  S. — ^The  opinions  you  expren  tK 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  large  msjorit; 
of  the  subscribers. 

Fau8T. — The  desire  of  our  correspondent  h»* 
been  complied  with.  The  dramatic  and  qienix: 
noticee  are  resumed. 

Helen. — ^Be  she  ever  so  much  admii^" 
though  like  another  Helen  she  might  fire  *>* 
other  Troy — should  not  be  too  presumptnoos. 
We  think  she  has  behaved  ill — ^that  is  to  »h 
unkindly ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  tbe  r^ 
jected  one  was  led  to  anticipate  another  ittfr 
Helen  says  this  is  the  seventh — ^peihspi  H  i* 
the  last  chance  for  her.  Will  anybodjbe 
sorry? 
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LnTLC  Natty  will  find  Madame  Gonband's 
p^)er  patterns  yerj  nsefol  to  her.  Thej  are 
nade  np  and  propeilj  trimmed^  so  that  thej 
ire  perfectlj  easy  to  work  from. 

J.15E  £. — ^In  reading  alond,  avoid  rapidity  and 
odiitinotness  of  ntteianoe ;  also  a  dzawUng, 
BiJTicing,  harsh,  monthj,  heavy,  affected,  and 
leif-complaoent  manner.  Bead  jnst  as  joa 
nmld  natorallj  speak  on  the  same  snbject,  and 
under  similar  oircmnstancet;  so  that  if  anj 
me  should  hear  jon,  without  seeing  yon,  he 
could  not  tell  whether  yon  were  reading  or 
■peaking. 

W,  G.  H. — ^The  poem  to  which  yon  refer  is 
called  "The  Belle  of  the  Ball,''  and  was  written 
bf  the  late  Albert  Smith : — 

"  When  Yane  coarsely  said  she  was '  stnzming,' 

He  wanted  to  stand  in  my  shoes ; 
She  gave  me  a  deux  temps  twice  nmning. 

And  threw  over  one  of  the  Bines — 
Xnd  then  she  got  rid  of  her  brother 
.    So  well  when  the  snpper>time  came ; 
And  then  we  kept  by  one  another, — 

At  one  time  our  plate  was  the  same, — 
A  very  long  way  from  her  mother. 

Concealed  by  a  panier  de  cr^me' 
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B.  C.  K. — The  best  preventive  against  mil- 
^w  ig  to  keep  the  plant  subject  to  it  occasion- 
%  syringed  with  a  decoction  of  elder  leaves, 
vhich  will  prevent  the  fungus  growing  on  them. 

Twenty-One.  —  Santeing  is  not  another 
ttme  for  frying,  but  quite  another  cooking 
Process.  Soyer  describes  i^:  "Saute  means 
^^ything  cooked  in  a  very  small  quantity  of 
t^fitter,  oil,  lardf  or  fat,  one  side  of  the  article 
^  a  time."  This  is  certainly  what  we  com- 
monly call  frying  —  thus  we  cook  pancakes, 
^^^,  cutlets,  fto.  Frying  is  the  insertion  of 
*ny  substance  into  boiling  grease,  "  by  which 
^  iorfaoe  of  that  substance  becomes  car- 
boniied,  and  the  heat  which  effects  this  olject 
is  soffioient  to  soHdifj  the  albumeli  and  gelatine ; 
or  more  commonly  speaking,  oooked.  To  do 
^properly the  substance  ought  to  be  covered 
%  the  liquid,  so  that  ^e  heat  acts  all  over  it  at 
^  lame  tame."  Ton  will  gain  so  many  useful 
°^B^^iotions  in  housekeeping  in  "  The  Book  of 
Domestic  Management,"  that  we  advise  you  to 
Procure  a  copy. 


Sabah. — ^You  can  do  very  much  in  your 
character  of  helpmate  to  lighten  your  husband's 
cares  and  relieve  him  from  anxiety.  If  he  finds 
you  looking  closely  after  his  intereste,  buying 
economically  the  food  for  his  table;  never 
wastefuUy  sacrificing  your  old  dresses  in  conse- 
quence of  your  thirst  for  new ;  always  counting 
the  cost  of  any  object  you  may  desire,  you 
relieve  his  mind  from  a  load  of  care  which  no 
man  can  carry  without  embarrassment.  A  man 
who  feels  that  there  is  in  his  own  house  a 
leak  which  will  absorb  all  he  may  earn,  be  that 
little  or  much,  and  that  he  has  got  te  suffer  it, 
and  to  suffer  from  it,  or  institute  restrictions 
that  will  make  him  appear  mean,  the  great 
stimulant  and  encouragement  of  his  industry 
are  taken  away  from  him. 

LomsA.  —  Beads  are  now  introduced  inte 
almost  all  kinds  of  fancy  work;  'they  blend 
exceedingly  well  with  shades  of  Berlin  wool : 

"  With  a  tench  as  delicate  as  the  Spring's, 
Are  wakened  the  beaded  blooms ; 
The  fern  that  waves,  and  the  moss  that 
clings, 
Grow  in  the  silken  gloom ; 
And  a  dew  of  steel  is  woven  in 
By  the  noiseless  finger-loom. 

Airy  festoons  of  swinging  vines, 
And  butterflies  dipped  in  gold. 

And  the  meeting  tunes  of  Gothic  lines, 
Drawn  in  the  days  of  old. 

Glitter  in  bright  and  pearly  beads, 
By  the  quick,  white  fingers  teld. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — The  exercise  of  your 
vocal  powers  is  not  likely  te  injure  your  health. 
The  testimony  of  an  eminent  physician  on  the 
snbject  is  of  importance.  Dr.  Rush  says,  "  The 
Grermans  are  seldom  afflicted  with  consumption ; 
and  this,  I  believe,  is  in  part  occasioned  by  the 
strength  which  their  lungs  acquire  by  exercising 
them  in  vocal  music,  for  this  constitutes  an 
essential  branch  of  their  education.  The  music- 
master  of  an  academy  has  furnished  me  with  a 
remark  still  more  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
He  informed  me  that  he  has  known  several 
instances  of  persons  who  were  strongly  dis- 
posed to  consumption  restored  to  health  by  the 
exercise  of  their  lungs  in  singing."  Ton  need, 
therefore,  be  under  no  apprehension  of  evil 
consequences  by  keeping  np  your  singing. 
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Sleepy  One  Bhoold  think  of  Dr.  Watta' 
sluggard.    He  came  to  no  good !     Getting  up 
earlj  in  the  morning  gives  a  degree  of  Tigoor  to 
the  system  which  nothing  else  can  procure. 
Common  maxims — ^maxims  which  have  arisen 
from  experienoe — all  teach  the  importance  of 
early  habits.    The  best  rule  is  to  get  out  of 
bed  soon  after  waldng  in  the  morning;   tiie 
first  turn,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  used  to 
say,  should  be  the  turn-out.     Lying  late  is  not 
only  hurtful  by  the  relaxation  it  occasions,  but 
also  by  occupying  that  part  of  the  day  at  which 
exercise  is  most  beneficial.     Six  hours'  sleep  is 
ample  allowance,  but  "custom  takes  seven." 
Rising  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning, 
our  advice  is,  that  you,  being  young  and  in  good 
health,  should  take  an  hour^s  walk  in  the  open 
air,  rain  or  shine ;  a  stout  pair  of  boots  and  an 
umbrella  will  preserve  you  from  the  wet,  and 
an  extra  shawl  from  the  cold.     Keep  up  this 
practice  summer  and  winter  for  two  years,  and 
you  will  not  readily  relinquish  it  afterwards. 

T.  M. — Her  Majesty's  Theatre  is  said  to  rival 
San  Carlo,  Naples,  and  is  little  inferior  in 
dimensions  to  La  Scala,  Milan.  It  will  hold 
2,500  people.  There  are  five  tiers  of  boxes. 
La  Scala  is  the  largest  theatre  in  Europe. 

L.  F. — To  make  a  sea-pie,  first  make  a  thick 
pudding  crust,  line  a  dish  with  it,  or,  what  is 
better,  a  cake  tin;  put  a  layer  of  stored  onions, 
then  a  layer  of  salt  beef  cut  in  slices,  a  layer  of 
sliced  potatoes,  a  layer  of  pork  and  another  of 
onions,  strew  pepper  over  all ;  cover  with  a  crust, 
and  tie  down  tightly  with  a  cloth  previously 
dipped  in  boiling  water  and  floured.  Boil  for 
two  hours  and  serve  hot  in  a  dish. 

Norma. — The  handwriting  is  legible  but  not 
elegant;  it  would  be  greatly  improved  by  practice. 
That  practice  makes  perfect  is  an  old  axiom, 
which  will  apply  not  only  to  your  writing  but 
to  your  singing  also.  If  you  are  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  gentleman,  there  would  be  no 
impropriety  in  reminding  him  that  he  has 
omitted  to  send  you  his  promised  cart^. 

Bird  op  Passage. — You  will  find  much  help 
in  securing  eligible  accommodation  by  consult- 
ing the  "  Sea-Side  Register,"  published  by 
Messrs.  Orban  and  Dickens,  27,  Walbrook, 
London.  The  Register  gives  a  list  of  houses 
and  apartments  to  let;  also  boarding-houses 


and  hotels  at  the  principal  watering-places. 
The  list  contains  nearly  all  the  principal  towni 
on  the  coast.  It  can  be  had  for  a  poatagt 
stamp,  and  is  published  fortnightly. 

Akha  C.  wishes  to  be  told  the  cause  of  iU 
geranimn  leaves  tuniiog  yellow  at  the  edge. 
She  says  it  can't  be  the  gas  that  is  doing  it,  I 
keep  them  always  out  on  the  window-sill ;  it  U 
only  this  year  t^t  there  has  beei  anything  of 
that  kind,  they  were  so  fresh  and  covered  with 
flowers  last  year. — I  notioed  in  the  "Yoikg 
Englishwoxan  "  that  some  one  wants  to  know 
how  to  remove  ink  stains  from  linen :  the  oslv 

m 

way  I  know  of,  is  to  stretch  the  linen  over  a  cnp 
of  hot  water,  and  mb  thesalt-of-sorrd  on  it  till 
it  is  completely'removed,  or  the  sptrit-of -lemon. 
Either  of  them  does* 

POLLIB. 

Merrt  little  chit. 
Full  of  fun— not  foUy. 

Never  cross  a  bit 
Is  my  pretty  Follie ! 

Eyes  and  hair  like  jet. 
Lips  like  Christmas  holly, 

She's  my  little  pet, 
Laughing,  sunny  Pollie ! 

Brow  e'er  &ee  from  care 
— ^Never  melancholy — 

Such  a  girl  is  rare 
As  blythe,  little  Pollie ! 

You  may  praise — in  vain — 

Lizsie,  Julia,  MoUj, 
Florence,  Minnie,  Jane — 

None  come  up  to  Pollie ! 

A.  A.  D. 

A  Rkply  to  E.  H.  trom  S.  H.— E.  H.  aaks, 
"  How  to  clean  white  kid  gloves  ?  "  I  alwajs 
clean  mine  with  Bensoline,  or  Benzine  Col^> 
Lay  the  gloves  on  a  flat  surface,  and  mb  them 
with  a  small  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  the  flmd, 
until  all  dirty  marks  are  gone.  The  disagree- 
able odour  sc>bn  passes  off,  if  'the  gloves  are 
left  exposed.  They  will  bear  cleaning  this  waj 
several  times.— You  tell  B.  C.  W.  that  black 
silk  may  be  improved  by  sponging  with  spirits. 
Strong  black  tea  is  better,  snd  may  be  msde 
good  enough  for  the  purpose  by  boiling  tbr" 
spent  tea  leaves,  saved  for  two  or  three  days.— 
S.  H. 
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1EPT.  Ist,  18 — . — Letter  from  the  Pater  this  morning,  reminding  me.  that  the  part- 

j    ridges  are  ready  to  be  fired  at,  and  begging  me  to  run  down  to  N — shire  by  an  early 
train.    He  adds,  in  a  postscript,  that  the  Marchmounts  are  gone  abroad  for  the  an- 

mm.    Sorry  to  disappoint  the  paternal  hopes,  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  wear  the  willow 
J  my  native  county,  and  the  scenes  amongst  whi«h  a  false-hearted  woman  befooled  and 
'jceived  me  are  not  exactly  attractive  to  me  at  this  time.    And  for  the  partridges,  let  ;J 
lem  go.    I  fancy  my  time  is  better  occupied,  just  now,  taking  into  consideration  my  il 
Jture  profession  of  barrister — in  collecting  data  for  professional  experience  by  the  study 
f  human  nature,  as  exemplified  in  the  Travers  family. 

Sept.  bth. — ^There  is  a  flutter  in  the  dove-cote  this  morning.  A  letter  has  been 
eceived  from  a  certain  old  uncle  at  York,  who  proposes  that  two  of  the  girls  shall  be 
«nt  to  him,  "  to  be  properly  introduced  into  society."  I  have  heard  the  letter  read. 
Hie  old  gentleman  offers  some  very  gratuitous  observations  on  the  "  unfortunate  folly  " 
if  his  brother,  which  is  ruining  his  family,  he  says,  and  shutting  them  out  of  their 
proper  position ;  in  fact,  as  he  proposes  to  do  them  a  service,  he  evidently  considci's — 
^  most  of  these  charitable  people  do — that  he  has  porchased  tiie  riglit  to  leotore  tken 
at  the  same  time  (I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  wrong).  At  all  events,  his  offer  is  a  hand- 
some one.  "If  you  like  to  send  me  two  of  the  girls,"  he  says,  " I  will  introduce  them 
-^that  is,  my  wife  will — and  provide  for  them  for  three  years.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
ume  they  are  not  married,  they  shall  go  back  to  you,  and  I  will  take  two  more  on  the 
«ame  terms." 

The  four  eldest  girls  have  talked  it  over  in  the  family  council-chamber — i,  c,  the 
bench  under  my  window — Bessie  and  Jannette,  and  Die  and  Eve.  The  younger  ones 
were  so  tumultuous  at  the  first  broaching  of  the  proposition  that  they  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a  safe  distance,  and  then  the  serious  business  of  the  consultation  began. 
1  hey  have  decided,  as  I  expected,  that  the  offer  must  be  accepted;  but,  at  the  same 
l^e,  they  heartily  wish  it  had  never  been  made.    They  feel — ^poor  dears ! — ^that  for 

papa  s  sake,"  and  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  who  want  education,  it  ought  to  be  done ; 

out  it  is  a  sore  struggle  to  break  up  the  home  band.  The  two  who  are  to  go  are  looked 

upon  as  a  sort  of  Eoman  sacrifice.    And  the  great  question,  which  two  are  to  go  P 

^mams  undecided  yet.    Upon  my  word,  it  was  pretty  and  touching  to  hear  the  loving 

^^^  L     OCTOBEB,  1867.  p  p 
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contention  that  went  on.  Die  offered  herself  first :  poor  Die,  with  her  little  katl 
heart,  which  wants  the  loving  tendance  of  home  so  much ;  but  this  was  iiist«%«d 
peremptorily  put  down. 

**  Die  to  go  away  to  a  strange  place !     Die,  who  is  hardly  out  of  a  sick-rooi^  Dte. 
who  is  mamma*s  counsellor  and  chief  dependence !    No,  indeed ! " 
Bessie,  Jannette,  and  Eve,  all  in  one  voice,  offered  themselves  in  Die's  steii 
"  I  always  get  on  so  well  with  strangers,  and  Uncle  and  Aunt  are 
know,"  was  Bessie's  argument,  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice  which  belied  the 
assertion  of  the  words. 

Jannette  had  no  particular  reason  to  give  for  her  sacrifice,  excepting  that  4tw 
next  eldest,  after  Die,  and  Uncle  evidently  meant  to  take  them  according  to  tkaa^. 
But  Jannette  was  so  indispensable  at  home,  the  rest  declared :  what  was  to  beoEssd 
the  bonnets  and  hats,  and  the  family  wardrobe  generally,  without  Jannette  ? 

Jannette  combatted  this  objection,  rather  weakly  and  faintly,  I  thought;  by  auste- 
ing  that  Die  could  **  cut  out  **  and  mftnage  better  than  she  could,  and  Eve  hsdemx^ 
taste  that  she  only  wanted  a  little  practice  to  make  bonnets  even  better  than  ik  ^ 
But  Eve,  not  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity,  protested  that  Bessie  and  sk,  txw 
the  twins  (there  is  another  pair  in  the  family),  should  go  together.  And  theo.  at  tia 
stage,  the  consultation  suddenly  broke  up  by  a  burst  of  tears  all  round.  I  doa't  ks^ 
exactly  who  gave  way  first.  I  think  it  was  Eve  herself,  for  I  have  obserrei  tin. 
although  Eve  and  Bessie  are  twins,  there  is  an  especially  tender  friendship  betws 
Eve  and  Die,  and  they  are  oftenest  to  be  seen  tete-d-tefe  of  any  of  the  famUj.  At£ 
events,  there  was  a  hushed  sound  of  weeping  in  the  garden,  like  the  soft  j^te  (^  ^ 
summer  shower  amongst  the  leaves  and  flowers.  And  then  the  hobbled^s)^  cs>^ 
forth  from  the  house,  with  a  vociferous  summons  to  papa«  and  the  little  baad  hd 
their  eyes,  and  went  slowly  in. 

I  haven't  had  such  a  lump  in  my  throat  since  I  was  a  little  boy.  What  can  il«»' 
I  must  have  taken  cold  last  night,  in  the  moonlight,  down  by  the  beach.     PocA?*- 
taken  cold!     A  six-footer,  of  herculean  dimensions,  with  lungs  like  a  Stentori^ 
limbs  like  an  athlete,  taking  cold  on  a  summer's  night  like  a  puny  baby !    W^  ^ 
joke !    But  I'll  swear  my  eyes  did  water,  and  my  throat  was  "  all  stopped  up,"  « ^^ 
nephew  Willie  says,  and  I  am  curiously  restless  and  unsettled  besides — fereristi 
should  say— and  Blackstone  lies  on  the  window-sill  unopened,  and  I  tramp  iq>  ^ 
down  the  room,  to  the  destruction  of  Mrs.  Merton's  new  carpet  of  many  colonR- 

I  wonder  which  of  those  girls  will  go  ?  Scissors !  what  a  scene  it  was.  Wodd  ^ 
Amy  Marchmounts  of  the  world  believe  in  it  P  Would  I — who,  a  month  ago,  helkf^ 
that  the  world  was  made  up  of  Amy  Marchmounts — ^have  ever  been  undeceived  if  et 
good  luck  had  not  brought  me  to  St.  Sebastian's,  and  introduced  me  to  the  Tiawr' 
family  ?  I  wonder  which  of  them  will  go  to  York  ?  Hang  it !  I  can't  settle  to  asj- 
thing  till  I  know. 

Die  is  too  delicate;  surely  the  mother  and  father  will  see  that.  She  is  a  powli^ 
sensitive  plant,  and  wants  the  tenderest  sheltering.  It  would  be  folly,  it  voaW  be 
cruelty,  to  send  Iter,  and  yet  she  is  the  eldest,  and  the  old  uncle  would  natuial]j«p^ 
the  two  eldest  now,  and  three  years  hence,  if  they  don't  marry.  Confound  it!  I  s^ 
pose  they  would  be  sure  to  marry.  The  old  man  writes  like  an  autocrat  I  c»i  «^^ 
is  a  feUow  of  consequence  up  there,  and  he  has  no  children,  it  seems,  and  could  porti«* 
the  girls  off  handsomely.  And  Die  has  been  growing  very  lovely  of  late,  since  ^ 
recovered  from  her  illness — lovelier  every  day.  I  suppose  this  is  how  die  looked  befo« 
— ^before  she  was  disappointed.  The  recusant  lover  must  have  had  very  badta^te  ^ 
have  given  her  up — that's  all.  But  then,  in  these  cases,  it  is  very  often  a  matter  of  6*^ 
taste.     For  instance,  Amy  Marchmoiint,  who 
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Sept.  2nd. — ^Die  ia  not  to  go — ^Die  is. not  to  go!  Thej  decided  it  on  the  lawn  last 
evening  by  drawing  lots,  and  promising  beforehand  to  abide  by  the  decision,  whatever 
it  might  be.  I  saw  the  lots  drawn.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  drawers  felt  more  anxions 
than  I  did  abont  the  resnlt  P 

Bessie  and  Eve  drew  the  fatal  nnmbers,  and  so  Die  was  safe.  Yes,  and  Jannette 
"too.  Poor  little  Jannette !  She  hardly  seemed  to  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry. 
I  fancy  this  is  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  family. 

This  morning  they  are  all  as  bnsy  as  bees.  "  Uncle  John  "  has  done  the  thing 
handsomely.  He  has  desired  his  brother  to  draw  on  hife  banker  for  whatever  is  needed 
to  fit  oat  his  nieces,  and  wonderful  preparations  are  going  on. 

Sojyt.  6th. — ^The  lawn  is  still  the  rallying-point  of  the  family,  and  a  great  jmrt  of  the 
preparations  are  carried  on  there.  Milliner's  boxes  are  opened  ont,  and  new  hats  arc 
tried  on,  and  admired.  It  is  so  private  and  exclusive  they  think,  poor  little  souls,  and 
they  have  no  suspicion  of  my  closely-drawn  blinds.  I  like  to  see  how  the  natural  femi- 
nine eznltation  over  new  fineiy  asserts  itself  for  a  while,  and  is  presently  quenched  in 
a  burst  of  tears,  and  how  the  fineiy  is  then  huddled  back  again  into  its  box,  and 
flomebodj  is  sure  to  exclaim,  "  Afber  all,  it  isn't  half  as  nice  as  what  we  used  to  make 
ourselves." 

"  Now,  honestly,*'  said  Die,  once,  "  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  nicer  in  ifsolf;  but  then 
there  is  not  the  same  feeling  about  it.  What  we  have  had  trouble  with  we  enjoy  most, 
and  perhaps  that  is  why  two  of  ns  are<to  go  to  York,  just  to  make  us  value  each  other 
and  home  more  through  the  trouble  of  parting." 

"  I'm  enre,"  says  Eve,  tearfully,  "we  all  love  and  value  our  home  now." 

"Perhaps  not  enough,"  gently  suggests  Die.  "You  will  sec  how  it  wiU  be  that 
glorious  day  when  you  come  back  again."  That  day,  under  various  forms,  is  the  stay 
and  support  of  the  sisters. 

Sqjf.  Sth. — ^A  difficulty  has  arisen.  Uncle  John  has  written  to  appoint  Monday,  the 
15th,  as  the  day  for  Bessie  and  Eve  to  go  to  York,  and  the  new  difficulty  is  an  escort. 
Papa  is  jast  on  the  eve  of  completing  a  grand  discovery;  mamma  never  leaves  papa; 
papa  would  collapse  if  she  did ;  the  hobbledehoy  might  do,  for  lack  of  a  better,  but  ho 
knows  that  he  is  only  proposed  at  third  hand,  and  as  Hobson's  choice,  and  he  stands 
npon  his  dignity,  and  won't  go.  The  whole  family  are  sadly  perplexed  and  worried, 
and  they  agree  to  leave  the  matter  for  the  present,  in  the  hope  that  something  may 
**  tarn  up  "  before  the  last  moment. 

Sqyf.  9ih. — Something  has  turned  up.  /  have  turned  up.  I  am  going  to  take  charge 
of  the  young  ladies.  A  run  down  to  York  will  be  an  agreeable  variety  enough,  and  this 
will  happily  solve  all  the  difficulties  over  which  the  poor  little  girls  are  agonising.  Not 
that  they  know  it,  but  I  know  it,  and  the  knowledge  tranquillizes  me,  and  sets  the 
thing  right,  at  all  events.  They  will  be  taken  care  of,  whether  they  are  conscious  of 
the  care  or  not. 

Sept.  14th. — Bessie  and  Eve  have  been  paying  their  small  round  of  farewell  visits. 
^rs.  Merton  was  included  in  it.  They  were  shut  up  in  her  "parlour  "  below  for  at 
least  twenty  nunutes;  but  the  doors  being  shut,  I  had  no  share  in  the  interview,  which 
I  felt  to  bo  hard,  considering  that  my  vaJise  is  ready  packed  for  to-morrow's  journey, 
and  that  I  am,  after  all,  a  much  more  confidential  friend  of  the  family  than  my  land- 
lady. That  worthy  personage  "  showed  them  out "  through  the  little  garden  door,  and 
although  I  was  too  honourable  to  listen,  yet  I  heard  her  say,  in  that  particularly  hila- 
nous  treble  of  hers,  and  as  she  passed  my  door : 

"  He's  BO  much  better — quite  a  different  creature.  I'm  sure  he'd  something  on  his 
fiund  when  he  first  came,  and  that  made  him  so  snappy.  I  could  sec  it  in  a  moment. 
Why,  miss,  I'm  a  mother  myself  I " 
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London,  Sept.  15th,  10  P.M. — So  xnucli  of  the  journey  liappily  acoompluhed.   We 
came  np  by  the  3  p.m.  train  firom  8t.  Sebastian,  and  we  are  to  «taj  the  nigbthere— 
that  is,  Bessie  and  Eve  at  the  hoose  of  an  old  friend  of  their  mother's,  who  met  thea 
at  the  station,  and  I  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  to  be  ready  for  the  eailj  expicss 
train  in  the  morning.    I  believe  I  acquitted  myself  most  honourably  of  my  chaige  to- 
day.   I  supplied  the  young  ladies  with  Punch  and  the  Illustrated  London  Intttt.  I 
shifled  the  windows  up  and  down,  as  seemed  most  agreeable  to  them,  and  I  hufad 
them  out,  took  charge  of  their  bouquet  and  other  small  parcels,  all  without  prefBid^ 
upon  my  little  services  sufficiently  to  enter  into  conversation.    They  fbaHmiui 
bowed  veiy  modestly  and  prettily  as  I  took  off  my  hat  to  them  when  their  fM% 
carriage  rolled  off. 

Dec,  17th. — My  task  is  happily  accomplished.  I  have  delivered  my  charge  into  ibt 
hands  of  Uncle  John,  a  pompous  old  personage  in  a  wig  and  frilled  shirt-front  A 
kind  old  fogey,  I  believe,  though,  from  the  hearty  reception  he  gave  the  poor,  hsK- 
frightened  girls.  Their  spirits  had  gradually  been  sinking  all  the  way  from  Londo&v 
probably  fatigue  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  carefolly  abstained  from  getting  ifito 
the  same  carriage  with  them  at  the  station.  The  mother's  firiend  saw  them  oC  audit 
might  have  raised  very  unfounded  but  uncomfortable  doubts  in  her  mind  if  she  lia^ 
seen  the  same  man  who  travelled  with  them  from  St.  Sebastian  waiting  £ot  them  it 
the  commencement  of  the  next  stage.  So  I  ensconced  myself  in  the  next  o(»npsrtmeoty 
heard  her  give  very  particular  injunctions  to  the  guard,  saw  her  enforce  the  mivX' 
tions  with  a  very  tangible  reminder,  and  chuckled  to  myself  at  the  supererogaUxj 
nature  of  the  transaction.  Then,  at  the  first  stoppage,  I  joined  the  young  ladies.  1  nv 
them  colour  and  brighten  up  when  I  appeared,  and  they  whispered  something  to  eick 
other  about  "  St.  Sebastian."  Poor  little  dears !  The  sight  of  a  face  ever  so  ranotelj 
connected  with  the  place  they  had  left  seemed  to  bring  a  home  feeling.  And  the  jour- 
ney being  long,  we  did  manage  to  get  up  a  little  conversation,  chiefly  about  Si 
Sebastian. 

"  Have  you  been  staying  there  long  P  "  Bessie  asked. 

"  About  five  weeks." 

"  In  what  part  of  the  town  P  " 

"  Up  on  the  hill,  behind  the  Parade." 

"  Oh ! "  with  a  great  expression  of  interest,  and  glancing  at  one  another.  '*  Wlikli 
side  of  the  hill  P    What  was  the  name  of  the  street  P  " 

"  You  will  think  me  very  stupid,"  I  replied,  smiling,  **  but  I  never  asked  the  name." 
And  then,  inxious  to  turn  the  conversation  away  from  this  dangerous  point,  **I  Hit 
St.  Sebastian  amiizingly." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  sighs  Eve,  "  so  do  we.    It's  a  dear  little  place  I " 

And  then  a  shadow  falls  on  both  the  pretty  young  faces,  and  they  sit  looking  out  of 
the  window,  that  I  may  not  see  the  tears  which  fill  their  eyes. 

I  am  such  a  coward,  I  that  am  reading  for  the  bar,  that  I  dared  not  bring  the  coo* 
versation  any  nearer  to  their  home  circle.  There  is  a  pretty  reticence  about  theo 
which  gives  a  dignity  to  their  simplicity,  and  which  I  respect,  although  it  is  inooo- 
venient,  and  I  do  believe  that  I  have  won  their  gratitude  and  their  kindly  Temm- 
brance  by  the  little  services  I  have  been  so  sedulously  rendering  them  during  tbeee 
two  days'  journey.  They  smiled,  and  blushed,  and  thanked  me  in  the  prettied 
manner  when  we  parted,  and  they  must  have  said  something  to  their  unde,  for  titt 
old  feUow  came  toddling  back  along  the  platform  to  make  me  a  Sir  Charl^  Graadi- 
son  bow,  and  to  offer  me  the  tips  of  three  fingers  to  shake. 

"  Ha,  sir !    Beg  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  attention  to  the  young  ladiee.    Going  ^ 
make  any  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  "  (glancing  at  the  card  on  the  small  poi** 
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manteaa  in  my  hand)  "  Happy  to  see  yon  at  Stoneleigli  Hall.  Sir  Walter  Travera. 
If  J  card,  SIT  *'  (wlucH  I  perfectly  understood  to  mean  a  demand  for  mine,  and  responded 
bo  accordingly ).     **  Evening,  sir."    And  off  he  toddled  again.    Jolly  old  fluke ! 

I  flatter  myself  that  card  will  satisfy  the  aristocratic  scruples  which  couldn't  help 
showing  themselves  through  the  **  flne  old  English  gentleman's  "  courtesy  and  sense 
of  obligation. 

We  Netherclifte  can  hold  up  our  heads  with  a  Travers  any  day.  Is  it  worth  while, 
[  wonder,  to  stay  up  here  a  day  or  two,  and  improve  this  branch  of  the  acquaintance  P 
WeQ,  hardly,  I  think.  My  task  is  accomplished.  I  feel  Uke  a  knight-errant  of  old. 
The  yonng  ladies  are  safe,  and  now  the  less  prosperous  section  of  the  family  demands 
my  attention.  How  does  Die, — I  mean  how  do  they  all  bear  the  parting  P  I  must 
put  up  at  the  hotel  here  for  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  get  back,  and  see  how  she 
—how  they  all  are. 

Sept.  19ith. — St  Sebastian  a^ain, — Die  is  disconsolate.  She  was  in  the  garden,  sew- 
ing away  as  nsnal,  when  I  came  back  to  my  rooms  to-day,  but  her  poor  eyes  were  red 
with  crying,  and  she  looked  forlorn.  She  misses  Eve — ^affectionate  little  thing !  hard 
lines  for  her  to  lose  her  lover  and  her  favourite  sister  both  in  one  summer. 

Sept.  20th. — Mrs.  Merton  came  in  last  night  to  receive  her  week's  rent.  She  was 
loquacious  as  usual,  so  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
on  one  or  two  points  connected  with  the  Travera  family.  Die  and  that — ^that — ^brute 
were  engaged  six  months ;  he  was  an  officer,  and  she  met  him  at  her  first  ball — for  she 
is  only  just  twenty,  and  looks  eighteen — and  I  suppose  he  took  her  little  inexperienced 
femcy  by  his  confounded  military  airs.  Girls,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  taken  with 
red  cloth. '  Then  they  were  engaged,  and  I  dare  say  he  was  very  glad  to  boast  at  mess 
of  his  engagement  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  St.  Sebastian.  But  his  regiment  was 
ordered  out  to  India,  and  the  brute  found  that  Papa  Travers  had  melted  down  the 
girls'  dowries  in  his  search  after  his  particular  edition  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
he  didn't  feel  inclined  to  marry  without  some  help  from  that  quarter,  and  so  it  was 
given  up.  "  Poor  Miss  Die !  she  was  so  fond  of  him,"  added  Mrs.  Merton ;  "  but,  you 
see,  sir,  an  officer's  life  isn't  much  without  money,  and  I  think  it  was  best  for  them 
hoth.    Only  I  wonder  he  liked  to  give  her  up." 

So  do  I.  Hang  him  !  Not  that  I  believe  she  was  "  so  fond  "  of  him.  An  ignorant, 
talkative  woman  like  Mrs.  Merton  would  be  sure  to  think  that  a  girl  must  be  violentiy 
m  love  with  any  fool  who  wore  a  red  coat  and  moustache.  And  little,  affectionailb, 
tender  creatures  like  Die  have  a  way  with  them  that  looks  like  a  vast  amount  of 
affection — a  clinging,  confiding  way,  which,  after  all,  doesn't  mean  half  as  much  as  it 
looks  like.    And  yet  I  fancy  that  Die  can  love  well  where  it  is  worth  while. 

Bessie  and  Eve  have  written  home  for  the  first  time,  and  the  letter  has  been  the 
<^cca«ion  of  a  family  jubilee.  Die  read  it  out  to  Fairy  and  the  boys,  and  I  heard  it. 
Why  should  not  I P  Am  I  not  the  confidential  friend  of  the  family,  entrusted  with 
their  escort,  taking  their  troubles  to  heart  as  much  as  any  one  of  them  P 

"  First  of  all,"  writes  Bessie,  "  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  uncle  and  aimt  are 

•s  kind  as  kind  can  be.    Uncle  is  a  dear  old  thing,  and  he  seems  fond  of  us  already, 

•-nd  aunt  is  very  nice.    At  first  she  seems  stiff  and  cold,  and  she  rustics  about  in  the 

Biost  splendid  shining  silks  and  moires,  and  is  altogether  very  imposing.    Eve  and  I 

^ere  quite  frightened  when  we  were  ushered  into  the  big  drawing-room  to  this  splendid 

^g'lre,  but  we  soon  got  over  it  when  we  found  how  kind  she  was.     She  took  us  up  to 

o^  rooms  herself,  and  mide  us  lie  down  and  rest  until  the  dressing  bell  rang  for  din- 

^^r.    Such  a  lovely  bed-room  and  dressing-room,  all  hung  with  pink  and  white,  and 

^th  books  and  all  sorts  of  pretty  things  about,  like  a  fairy  place.  And  uncle  says  that 

^«w  aunt  has  been  busy  for  a  fortnight,  making  it  pretty  and  nice  for  us.    And  she 
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came  in  and  kissed  ns  after  we  were  in  bed  at  nightr  and  told  ns  we  were  to  look  vpn 
her  as  our  second  mother,  and  to  love  her  as  she  already  loyed  us.    I  think,  yoa  know, 
that  it  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  uncle  and  aunt,  not  having  aaj  children  of 
their  own,  and  that  they  quite  enjoy  having  us.    And  Eve  and  I  have  made  up  oar 
minds  not  to  fret  about  you  all,  because  it  would  grieve  them  bo  much,  but  to  kok 
upon  it  as  our  duty  to  be  kind  and  loving  to  them,  as  if  we  were  their  own  ckikbc 
And  it  will  not  be  difficult,  for  they  are  so  kind.    I  only  hope  we  shall  not  be  ntterir 
npoilt.    But  I  have  been  rambling  on,  and  telling  you  things  just  as  they  came,  ^ 
out  beginning  at  the  beginning — our  journey.    You  heard  of  us  from  London.  Mil 
Metcalfe  was  to  write  as  soon  as  she  had  seen  us  safely  ofL    But  you  have  notkKd 
that  we  had  quite  an  adventure.    A  gentleman  travelled  with  us  from  St.  SebastoL. 
and  was  very  kind  and  polite,  giving  us  newspapers  to  read,  and  handing  out  oar  pc* 
eels,  &c.    Well,  soon  after  we  had  started  from  London,  next  day,  who  shook!  coae 
into  our  carriage  but  this  very  same  gentleman.    He  was  very  kind  again;  got  ii^ 
refreshments,  and  troubled  himself  a  great  deal  with  Eve's  flowers  and  my  bird,  vbeu 
we  had  to  change  carriages  and  wait  at  the  different  stations,  and  think  how  it  mft^ 
our  hearts  beat  when  he  told  us  he  had  been  staying  for  some  weeks  at  dear  St  Sebas- 
tian.   It  was  so  nice ;  we  felt  quite  a  home-feeling  towards  him.    And  wasn't  it  odd: 
He  came  all  the  way  with  ua.    I  wonder  we  never  noticed  him  about  at  St.  SebtetiaiL 
But,  then,  we  went  out  so  little,  and  there  are  such  heaps  of  strangers  always  in  tke 
season.    But  I  think  if  I  had  ever  seen  him — in  church  or  anywhere — I  should  hai^ 
remembered  him.    He  is  tall,  and  very  handsome,  I  think,  although  Eve  thinb  it  L^ 
more  a  clever  face,  and  he  has  that  sort  of  flnished,  London  look,  you  know.    And  Hs 
manner  is  so  respectful  and  thoughtful  that  one  does  not  seem  a  bit  a&aid  of  taking 
any  little  attention  from  him,  or  even  of  talking  to  him.    I  think  a  true  gentleman 
always  has  that  sort  of  manner  with  ladies.    If  you  remember,  we  always  noticed  that 
papa  had  when  he  would  see  people,  which  he  won't  now.     Uncle  has  something  <^ 
it,  but  in  a  bluffer  way,  if  you  understand.     It  is  such  a  different  thing  to  the  rude, 
staring  manner  of  the  officers,  which  always  made  us  quite  afraid  to  go  on  the  Parade- 
But  I  am  rambling  again ;  you  know  it  always  was  my  way.    Perhaps  this  being  awaj 
from  you  will  do  me  good  by  teaching  me  how  to  write  a  proper  letter.    When  ve 
arrived  at  the  Burington  Station,  uncle  was  there  to  meet  us,  and  we  told  him  Hot 
kind  the  gentleman  had  been  to  us,  so  he  went  back  and  thanked  him,  and  gave  him 
his  card,  and  invited  him  to  call  at  Stoneleigh,  if  he  proposed  making  any  stay  in  tk 
neighbourhood.    I  wa3  glad  uncle  did  that,  for  he  really  was  so  kind,  and  it  was  rather 
awkward  for  young  girls  like  Eve  and  me  to  thank  him  properly,  although  we  did  ay 
something  to  him.     He  gave  uncle  his  card,  but  said  he  was  returning  almost  inunf- 
diately.    I  wonder  if  he  is  going  back  to  St.  Sebastian !     His  name  is  Netherclift— 
Harry  Netherclift,  of  Gray's  Inn.    Uncle  says  it  is  a  very  good  name,  and  that  he  is 
evidently  a  gentleman,  as  Eve  and  I  thought.    But  I  have  said  so  much  about  him 
that  I  must  leave  Eve  to  describe  the  house  and  the  place  generally  to  you,  and  go 
down  to  be  ready  to  read  the  newspaper  to  uncle,  as  he  likes  me  to  do  every  CTeningr 
when  he  wakes  up  from  his  after-dinner  nap." 

What  an  artless,  innocent  way  that  girl  has  of  writing !  They  are  a  nice-minddl 
family.  Upon  my  word,  I  should  like  to  make  the  acquaintance  of — of  other  member* 
of  the  family.  Those  two  girls  were  interesting  creatures,  and  I  like  the  look  of  the 
others.  But  how  is  it  to  be  compassed  P  Can't  I  waylay  the  young  prig  somewhere^ 
and  offer  him  a  cigar  ?  (he  doesn't  smoke,  I  know,  for  I  heard  Fairy  say  it  made  him 
sick,  but  he  would  appreciate  the  compliment  all  the  more.)  I'U  try,  at  all  crents. 
It  would  be  getting  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  in. 

S"pt.  2bth. — I  have  tried  everything,  and  failed.  The  young  prig  took  the  ag^Tt  uii 
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a  spirit  of  foolhardiness,  I  suppose,  smoked  it,  and  was  ill  before  my  eyes !  Since 
ich  lie  has  slank  away  ignominionsly  whenever  I  appeared  in  sight,  and  so  his 
iced  conceit  and  vanity  put  a  stopper  on  my  advances  from  that  quarter.  Then  I 
honght  me  that  the  garden,  being  as  free  to  me,  in  my  quality  of  Mrs.  Merton's 
ger,  as  to  the  TravQrs'  family,  I  might,  perhaps,  make  something  out  of  tJuU. 
cordingly  I  carried  my  book  out  very  early  one  morning,  and  ensconced  myself  in  a 
iet  comer,  on  a  seat,  shaded  from  the  observation  of  the  Travers'  mansion.  Presently 
t  trooped  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  "  Halloa !  "  shouted  Knickerbocker 
).  1,  turning  a  comer  suddenly,  and  coming  upon  me.  And  then  they  all  stared  at 
5,  as  if  I  had  been  an  intruder  on  their  privileged  ground,  and  finally  turned  on  their 
d,  and  retreated  as  far  as  possible  from  my  neighbourhood-  Five  minutes  later.  Die, 
nnette,  and  a  half-grown  child-woman,  whom  they  call  Grace — the  link  between  the 
lera  and  Fairy — came  down  the  path,  work-baskets  in  hand,  and  made  for  their  usual 
ice,  beneath  my  windows.  Thither  trooped  the  small  fry  in  an  instant,  chattering, 
aticulating,  pointing  even  towards  me,  where  I  sat,  pretending  to  be  completely 
sorbed  in  my  studies,  and  watching  proceedings  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  The 
rls  fluttered  uneasily,  but  ^took  up  their  work  all  the  same.  I  was  careful  not  to 
artle  them.  I  kept  my  place  and  my  position,  and  never  stirred  (although  I  cricked 
Y  neck  most  unmercifally)  until  the  Travers*  dinner-bell  rang,  and  they  all  retired  in- 
kors,  when  I  got  up,  stretched  my  legs,  and  reflected  that  I  had  not  gained  much, 
owever,  that  will  come,  as  the  French  say.  I  believe  I  am  on  the  right  tack.  Let 
lem  get  accustomed  to  my  lay  figure,  and  by-and-bye  I  can  venture  to  move,  and 
alk  about,  and  then,  who  knows  what  may  follow  ? 

Sept.  27th. — ^This  is  what  has  followed.  The  girls  have  fled  like  a  covey  of  frightened 
irds,  and  I  am  left  alone  on  the  lawn !  Walking  about,  it  is  true,  and  monarch  of  all 
survey,  but  ulone !  I  see  a  face  peeping  out  of  a  window  sometimes,  to  see  if  I  am 
ane,  I  suppose ;  but  evidently  I  am  regarded  as  some  wild  beast  prowling  about  the 
arden,  and  making  it  unsafe  for  habitation.  I  feel  this  very  keenly.  But  I  have  yet 
Qolher  card  to  play.  Little  Fairy  crept  back,  after  all  the  others  had  gone,  for  her 
oil.  I  saw  a  move  just  in  time,  and  pocketed  the  plaything,  taking  care  to  let  about 
iiJ^  inches  of  its  pink  frock  show.  Then  I  seated  myself  on  the  bench  just  vacated 
"J  the  young  ladies.  Fairy  came  timidly  along  the  path,  looking  askance  at  the  pink 
^s^Miant,  evidently  regarding  me  in  the  light  of  a  formidable  giant-ogre,  but  inclined 
0  dare  much  on  account  of  the  precious  Tom  Thumb  I  had  pocketed.  I  feigned  to  be 
imte  unconscious  of  her  advance,  and  read  on  in  deep  abstraction,  only  folding  my 
"Tns  closely  about  Miss  Dolly  to  guard  against  any  sudden  raid. 

"llease  give  me  my  doU." 

"  Eh,  what,  your  doll,  little  girl  P  "  very  gently,  my  object  being  propitiation ;  "  and 
t^hereis  your  doll?" 

"  lu  your  pocket,"  pointing  to  the  protruding  pink. 

"  Dear  me !  so  it  is !  I  must  have  mistaken  it  for  my  pocket-handkerchief."  This 
^  I  drev  forth  the  interesting  little  stranger,  legs  foremost. 

Fairy  iushed  indignant,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  committed  myself  in  a  way  which  no 
'^bsequeit  raptures  of  admiration  over  Dolly's  pink  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls  could 
*^ver.  Sle  waited,  with  her  hand  outstretched,  in  manifest  impatience,  until  I  could 
ao  longer  nake  any  excuse  for  withholding  her  treasure  from  her,  and  then  she  grasped 
it  eagerly,  vith  a  short  "  Thank  you,"  and  sped  away  back  to  the  house,  ae  if  she 
<lreaded  puradt  and  re-capture  of  her  prize  at  my  hands.  And  so  I  have  played  my 
Wt  card,  anc  lost  the  game ! 


3(0.  Waistband  with  LArms. 

This  waistband  is  made  of  blue  oik,  triinmed  with  Btripa  of  gniptue  ioeriiaii  u^ 
rosettes  of  blue  silk.  On  eitber  side  tbere  are  one  long  and  one  sbort  lappet  tinuned*^ 
gnipure  insertion.  Tbej  are  joined  together  bj  four  TOBettes  of  bine  nlk  pli^  st  eqw 
djstaucea.    The  waistband  is  fastened  nnder  a  similar  rosette. 


S71.  Fichu  Makie  ANTOiHEire. 

This  fichn  is  made  of  muslin,  net,  or  of  the  same  material  as  the  dresa.  Our  pattern 
is  m*de  of  white  muslin  trimmed  with  strips  of  gnipore  insertion,  with  embroidery  patterns 
worked  in  appliqnd  and  a  lace  border.  The  fichu  is  crossed  in  front  and  ia  tied  behind.  Our 
'  illngtration  clearly  shows  the  arraiigemeiit  of  the  trimming. 
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XI. 

THE  tableaux  had  to  be  put  off.    Frank  Scherman  was  obliged  to  go  down  to  Bod^ 
unexpectedly,  to  attend  to  business,  and  nothing  could  be  done  without  him. 
The  young  girls  felt  all  the  reaction  that  comes  with  the  sudden  interruption  of 
eager  plans.    A  stagnation  seemed  to  succeed  to  their  excitement  and  energy.    They 
wore  thrown  back  into  a  vacuum. 

"  There  is  nothingx)n  earth  to  do,  or  to  think  about,"  said  Florrie  Amall,  dolefafly. 

"  Just  as  much  as  there  was  last  week,"  replied  Josie  Scherman,  common-sense-icallj. 
Frank  was  only  her  brother,  and  that  made  a  difference.  "  There's  Giant*s  Caim  as 
big  as  ever,  and  Feather  Cap,  and  Minster  Rock,  and  the  Spires.  And  there's  plenty 
to  do.  Tableaux  aren't  everything.  There's  your  *  howl,'  Sin  Saxon.  That  hasn't 
come  off  yet." 

**  *  It  isn't  the  fall  that  hurts — it's  the  fetch-up,'  as  the  Irishman  observed,"  said  Sifl 
Saxon,  with  a  yawn.  "  It  wasn't  that  I  doted  particularly  on  the  tableaux,  but  'tie 
waters  wild  went  o'er  my  child,  and  I  was  left  lamenting.'  It  was  what  I  happened  to 
l3e  after  at  the  moment.  When  I  get  ready  for  a  go  out,  I  do  hate  to  take  off  my  bon- 
net and  sit  down  at  home." 

"  But  the  *  howl,'  Sin !    What's  to  become  of  that  ?  " 

"^iin't  I  howling  aU  I  can?" 

And  this  was  all  Sin  Saxon  wotdd  say  about  it.  The  girls  meant  to  keep  her  in 
mind,  and  to  have  their  frolic — the  half  of  them  in  the  most  imaginative  ignorance  as 
to  what  it  might  prove  to  be ;  but  somehow  their  leader  herself  seemed  to  have  lost  her 
enthusiasm  or  given  up  her  intention. 

Leslie  Goldthwaite  felt  neither  disappointment  nor  impatience.  She  had  got  a  per- 
manent interest.  It  is  good  always  to  have  something  to  fall  back  upon.  The  tableaoi 
would  come  by  and  by ;  meanwhile  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  their  "  bees,"  and 
for  the  CHff. 

They  had  long  mornings  in  the  pines,  and  cool,  quiet  afternoons  in  Miss  Craydocke's 
pretty  room.  It  was  wonderful  the  cleverness  the  Josselyns  had  come  to  with  little 
frocks.  One  a  skirt,  and  the  other  a  body — they  made  nothing  of  finishing  the  wbole 
at  a  sitting.  "  It's  only  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning,"  Martha  said,  ^hen  Leafe 
uttered  her  astonishment.  "  We  know  the  way,  right  through ;  and  no  way  secntf 
long  when  youVe  travelled  it  oft«n."  To  be  sure,  Prissy  Hoskins'  delaines  uid  cali- 
coes didn't  need  to  be  contrived  after  Goubaud's  fashion-plates. 

Then  they  had  their  holiday,  taking  the  things  over  to  the  Cliff,  and  trying  them  all  on 
Prissy,  very  much  as  if  they  had  been  a  party  of  children,  and  she  a  paper  dolL  Hff 
rosy  little  fece  and  wilful  curls  came  out  of  each  prettier  than  the  last,  precisely  as » 
paper  dolly's  does ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  all  they  got  her  into  a  bright  violet  pnu^ 
and  a  white  bib-apron,  it  was  well  they  were  the  last,  for  they  couldn't  have  had  ^ 
heart  to  take  her  out  of  them.      Leslie  had  made  for  her  a  small  hoop,  from  the  npp^ 
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half  of  one  of  her  own,  and  laced  a  little  cover  npon  it,  of  striped  skirting,  of  which 
there  was  a  petticoat  also  to  wear  above.  These,  clear,  clean,  and  stiffened,  came  from 
Miss  Craydocke*8  stores.  She  never  travelled  without  her  charity-trunk,  wherein— put 
at  once  in  perfect  readiness  for  different  use  the  moment  they  passed  beyond  her  own 
—she  kept  all  spare  material  that  waited  for  such  call.  Breadths  of  old  dresses,  ripped, 
and  sponged,  ajid  pressed,  or  starched,  iraned,  and  folded;  flannel  petticoats  shrunken 
short ;  stockmgs  "  cut  down  "  in  the  old,  thrifty,  grandmother  fashion ;  underclothing 
strongly  patched  (as  she  said,  the  "  Lord's  mark  put  upon  it,  since  it  had  pleased  Him 
to  give  her  the  means  to  do  without  patches  ") ;  odds  and  ends  of  bonnet-ribbons,  dip- 
ped in  spirits  and  rolled  tightly  upon  blocks,  from  which  tliey  unrolled  nearly  as  good 
as  new ; —  all  these  things,  and  more,  religously  made  the  most  of  for  whomsoever  they 
might  first  benefit,  went  about  with  her  in  this,  the  biggest  of  her  boxes,  which,  give 
out  from  it  as  she  might,  she  never  seemed,  she  said,  to  get  quite  to  the  bottom  of. 

Under  the  rounded  skirts,  below  the  short,  plain  trousers,  Prissy's  ankles  and  feet 
were  made  shapely  with  white  stockings  and  new  stout  boots.  (Aunt  Hoskins  believed 
in  "  white  stockin's,  or  go  athout.  Bilin*  an*  bleachin'  an'  comin*  out  new ;  none  o' 
yer  aggravations  'v  everlastin'  dirt-colour.")  And  one  thing  more,  the  prettiest-of  all. 
A  great  net  of  golden-brown  silk  that  Leslie  had  begged  Mrs.  Linceford,  who  liked 
netting,  to  make,  gathered  into  strong,  large  meshes  the  unruly  wealth  of  hair  brushed 
back  in  rippling  lines  from  Prissy' s  temples,  and  showing  so  its  brighter,  natural 
colour  from  underneath,  where  the  outside  had  grown  sun- faded. 

"  I'm  just  hke  Cinderella— with  four  godmothers  ! "  cried  the  child ;  and  she  danced 
up  and  down,  as  Leslie  let  her  go  from  under  her  hands. 

"You're  just  like— a  little  heathen!"  screamed  Aunt  Hoskins.  "Where's  yer 
thanks  ?  "  Her  own  thanks  spoke  themselves,  partly  in  an  hysterical  sort  of  chuckle 
and  sniffle,  that  stopped  each  other  short,  and  the  rebuke  with  them.  *'  But  there  1 
she  don't  know  no  better !  'Tain't  fer  every  day,  you  needn't  think.  It's  fer  company 
to-day,  an'  fer  Sundays,  an'  to  go  to  Portsmouth." 

"  Don't  spoil  it  for  her,  Mrs.  Hoskins.    Children  hate  to  think  it  isn't  for  every  day,'' 
said  LesUe  Goldthwaite. 
But  the  child-antidote  to  that  was  also  ready. 

**  I  don't  care,"  cried  Prissy,  "  To-dajr's  a  great,  long  day,  and  Sunday's  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  Portsmouth'll  be  always," 

**  CanH  yer  stop  ter  kerchy,  and  say — Luddolight'n  massy,  I  donno  what  to  tell  ye 
ter  say ! "     And  Mrs.  Hoskins  sniffled  and  gurgled  again,  and  gave  it  up. 

'*  She  has  thanked  us,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Craydocke,  in  her  simple  way,  "  when  she 
called  us  Grod-mothers !  "  The  word  came  home  to  her  good  heart.  God  had  given 
her,  the  lonely  woman,  the  larger  motherhood.  "  Brothers,  and  sisters,  and  mothers ! "" 
She  thought  how  Christ  traced  out  the  relationships,  and  claimed  them  even  to  himself! 
"Now,  for  once,  you*re  to  be  done  up.  That's  general  order  number  two,"  Miss  Cray- 
docke said  to  the  Josselyn  girls,  as  they  all  first  met  together  again  after  the  Cliff  party. 
**  We've  worked  together  till  we're  friends.  And  so  there's  not  a  wbrd  to  be  said.  We 
owe  you  time  that  we've  taken,  and  more  that  we  mean  to  take  before  you  go.  Ill  tell 
you  what  for  when  it'^  necessary." 

It  was  a  nicer  matter  to  get  the  Josselyns  to  be  helped  than  to  help.  It  was  not 
pasy  for  them  to  bring  forth  their  breadths  and  their  linings,  and  their  braids  that  were 
^  be  pieced,  and  their  trimmings  that  were  to  be  turned,  and  to  lay  bear  to  other  eyes 
all  their  little  economies  of  contrivance ;  but  Miss  Craydocke  managed  it  by  simple 
^jtraightforwardness — ^by  not  behaving  as  if  there  were  anything  to  be  glossed  over  or 
Ignored.  Instead  of  hushing  up  about  economies,  she  brought  them  forward,  and  gave 
them  a  most  cheery  and  comfortable,  not  to  say  dignified  air.    It  was  all  ordinary  mat- 
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ter  of  conrse — the  way  everybody  did  or  ought  to  do.  This  was  the  freshest  end  of  this 
breadth,  and  should  go  down ;  this  other  had  a  dam  that  might  be  cnt  across,  and  a 
straight  piecing  made,  for  which  the  slope  of  the  skirt  wonld  allow — she  shonld  do  it  iio; 
that  hem  might  be  taken  off  altogether  and  a  new  one  tnmed ;  this  was  a  rery  nice 
trimming,  and  plenty  of  it ;  and  the  wrong  side  brighter  than  the  right ;  she  knew  a 
way  of  joining  worsted  braid  that  never  showed — ^yon  might  have  a  dozen  pieces  in  the 
binding  of  a  skirt  and  not  be  noticed.  This  little  bine  frock  had  no  trimming;  they 
wonld  finish  that  at  home.  No,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  for  it  wonld  be  pipings 
of  black  silk,  and  Miss  Craydocke  had  some  bits  just  right  for  covering  cord,  thick  as 
a  board,  big  enongh  for  nothing  else ;  and  ont  they  came,  as  did  many  another  thing, 
without  remark,  from  her  bags  and  baskets.  She  had  hooks  and  eyes,  and  button-Cast- 
eners,  when  these  gave  ont ;  she  used  from  her  own  cotton-spools  and  skeins  of  mlk ; 
she  had  tailors'  twist  for  button-holes,  and  large  black  cord  for  the  pipings;  and  these 
were  but  working  implements,  like  scissors  and  thimble — ^taken  for  granted,  without 
count.  There  was  nothing  on  the  surface  for  the  most  shrinking  delicacy  to  rab 
against ;  but  there  was  a  kindness  that  went  down  into  the  hearts  of  the  two  yonng 
girls  continually. 

For  an  hour  or  two  at  least  each  day  they  sat  together  so,  for  the  being  together. 
The  work  was  "  taken  up."  Dakie  Thayne  read  stories  to  them  sometimes;  Miss  Cray- 
docke had  something  always  to  produce  and  to  summon  them  to  sit  and  hear — some 
sketch  of  strange  adventure,  or  a  ghost-marvel,  or  a  bright,  spicy  magazine-essay ;  or. 
knowing  where  to  find  sympathizers  and  helpers,  Dakie  would  rush  in  upon  them  nn- 
called,  with  some  discovery,  or  want,  or  beautiful  thing  to  show  of  his  own.  They  were 
quite  a  little  coterie  by  themselves.    It  shaped  itself  to  this  more  and  more. 

Leslie  did  not  neglect  her  own  party.  She  drove  and  walked  with  Mrs.  Linoeford, 
and  was  ready  for  anything  the  Haddens  really  wanted  of  her ;  but  Mrs.  Lincefbrd 
napped  and  lounged  a  good  deal,  and  could  spare  her  then;  and  Jeannie  and  Elinor 
seemed  somehow  to  feel  the  want  of  her  less  than  they  had  done — ^Elinor  unconaciotisly 
drawn  away  by  new  attraction,  Jeannie  rather  of  a  purpose. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  call  it  anything  else  but  a  little  loss  of  caste  which  seemed  coming 
to  Leslie  Goldthwaite  just  now,  through  these  new  intimacies  of  hers.  "Something 
always  gets  crowded  out."  This,  too — her  popularity  among  the  first — might  have 
to  be,  perhaps,  one  of  the  somethings. 

Now  and  then  she  felt  it  so — perceived  the  shade  of  difference  towards  her  in  the 
tone  and  manner  of  these  young  girls.  I  cannot  say  that  it  did  not  hurt  her  a  little. 
She  had  self-love,  of  course ;  yet  for  all,  she  was  loyal  to  the  more  generous  love — to 
the  truer  self-respect.  If  she  could  not  have  both,  she  would  keep  the  best.  There  came 
to  be  a  Uttle  pride  in  her  own  demeanour — a  waiting  to  be  sought  again. 

"  I  can't  think  what  has  come  over  Les,"  said  Jeannie  Hadden,  one  night,  on  the 
piazza,  to  a  knot  of  girls.  She  spoke  in  a  tone  at  once  apologetic  and  annoyed.  "She 
was  always  up  to  anything  at  home.  I  thought  she  meant  to  lead  us  all  off  here.  She 
might  have  done  almost  what  she  pleased." 

'*  Everybody  hkes  Leslie,"  said  Elinor. 

"  Why,  yes,  we  all  do,"  put  in  Mattie  Shannon.  "  Only  she  wiU  take  up  queer  peo- 
ple, you  see.  And — well,  they're  nice  enough,  I  suppose;  only  there's  never  room 
enough  for  everybody." 

**  1  thought  we  were  all  to  be  nowhere  when  she  first  came.  There  was  something 
about  her — I  don't  know  what — ^not  wonderful,  but  taking.  'Put  her  where  you 
pleased,  she  was  the  central  point  of  the  picture,'  Frank  said."  This  came  from  Josie 
8cherman. 

"  And  she's  just  dropped  all  to  run  after  goodness  knows  what  and  whom !    I  can't  see 
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througlL  her  ! "  rejoined  Jeannie,  with  a  sort  of  finality  in  hei    iccent  that  seemed  to 
imply,  *'  I  'waeli  my  hands  of  her,  and  won't  be  supposed  accou     ible.'^ 

"  Knew  ye  not,"  broke  in  a  gentle  voice,  "that  she  must  be  about  her  Master^s  business  P' 
It  was  scarcely  addressed  to  them.    Miss  Craydocke  just  breathed  audibly  the  thought 
she  could  not  help. 
There  came  a  downfall  of  silence  upon  the  group. 

When  they  took  breath  again — "  Oh,  if  she's  religi<m$,!"  Mattie  Shannon  just  sairf, 
as  of  a  thin^  yet  farther  off,  and  more  finally  done  with.  And  then  their  talk  waited 
under  a  restraint  again. 

**  I  8npx>oeed  we  were  all  religious, — Sundays  at  least,"  broke  forth  Sin  Saxon  sud- 
denly, who,  strangely,  had  not  spoken  before.    "  I  don't  know  though.    Last  Saturday 
night  we  danced  '  the  German '  till  half-past  twelve,  and  we  talked  charades  instead  of 
going  to  church,  till  I  felt — as  if  I'd  sat  all  the  morning  with  my  feet  on  the  fender, 
reading  a  novel,  when  I'd  ought  to  have  been  doing  a  German  exercise  or  something. 
If  she's  reli^rious  every  day,  she's  seven  times  better  than  we  are,  that's  all.    I  think — 
she's  got  a  knot  to  her  thread ! " 
l^obody  dared  send  Leslie  Goldthwaite  quite  to  Coventry  after  this. 
Sin  Saxon  found  herself  in  the  position  of  many  another  leader, — obliged  to  make  some 
demonstration  to  satisfy  the  aroused  expectations  of  her  followers.    Her  heart  was  no 
longer  thoronghly  in  it ;  but  she  had  promised  them  a  "  howl,"  and  a  howl  they  were 
determined  npon,  either  with  or  against  her. 

Opportunity  arose  just  now  also.  Madame  Bouth  went  off  on  a  party  to  the  Notch, 
with  some  New  York  friends,  taking  with  her  one  or  two  of  the  younger  pupils,  for 
whom  she  felt  most  constant  responsibility.  The  elder  girls  were  domesticated  and  ac' 
quainted  now  at  Outledge ;  there  were  several  matronly  ladies  with  whom  the  whole 
party  was  sufficiently  associated  in  daily  intercourse  for  all  the  air  of  ohaperonage  that 
might  be  needed ;  and  one  assistant-pupil,  whom,  to  be  sure,  the  young  ladies  them- 
selves counted  as  a  most  convenient  nonentity,  was  left  in  nominal  charge. 

Now  or  never,  the  girls  declared  with  one  voice  it  must  be.  All  they  knew  about  it 
— ^most  of  them — ^was  that  it  was  some  sort  of  an  out-of-hours  frolic,  such  as  board- 
ing-school ne'er-do-weels  delight  in ;  and  it  was  to  plague  Miss  Craydocke,  against 
whom,  hy  this  time,  they  had  none  of  them  really  any  manner  of  spite ;  neither  had 
they  any  longer  the  idea  of  forcing  her  to  evacuate ;  but  they  had  got  wound  up  on 
that  key  at  the  beginning,  and  nobody  thought  of  changing  it.  Nobody  but  Sin 
Saxon.  She  had  begun,  perhaps,  to  have  a  little  feeling  that  she  would  change  it,  if 
she  could. 

Nevertheless,  with  such  show  of  heartiness  as  she  found  possible,  she  assented  to 
their  demand,  and  the  time  was  fixed.  Her  merry,  mischievous  temperament  asserted 
itself  as  she  went  on,  until  she  really  grew  into  the  mood  for  it  once  more. 

It  took  two  days  to  get  ready.  After  "  the  German  "  on  Thursday  night,  the  howl  was 
announced  to  come  off  in  Number  Thirteen,  West  Wing.  This,  of  course,  was  the 
boudoir;  but  nobody  but  the  initiated  knew  that.  It  was  supposed  to  be  Maud 
Walcott's  room.  The  assistant-pupil  made  faint  remonstrances  against  she  knew  not 
what,  and  was  politely  told  so ;  moreover,  she  was  pressingly  invited  to  render  herself 
with  the  other  guests  at  the  little  piazza-door,  precisely  at  eleven.  The  matronly  ladies^ 
always  amused,  sometimes  a  little  annoyed  and  scandalized,  at  Sin  Saxon's  escapades,, 
asked  her,  one  and  another,  at  different  times,  what  it  was  all  to  be,  and  if  she  really 
thought  Bhe  had  better,  and  among  themselves  expressed  tolerably  grave  doubts  about 
proprieties,  and  wished  Madame  Bouth  would  return.  The  vague  mystery  and  excite- 
Toaent  of  the  howl  kept  all  the  house  gently  agog  for  this  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
intervening.     Sin  Saxon  gave  out  odd  hints  here  and  there  in  confidence. 
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It  was  to  be  a  *' spread; "  and  the  '*grab"  (Sin  was  a  boarding-scbool  girl,  jm 
know,  and  had  brothers  in  college)  was  to  be  all  stolen.    There  was  an  ancoouaiB 
clearance  of  cakes,  and  dongh-nnts,  and  pie,  and  cheese,  from  each  meal,  at  this  tzz^. 
Oup-costards  even  diBapx)eared  —  caps  and  aU.     A  cold  snpper,  laid  at  nine  « 
Wednesday  evening,  for  some  expected  travellers,  tnmed  ont  a  more  meagre  pnaasB 
on  the  arrival  of  the  guests  than  the  good  host  of  the  Giant*8  Cairn  had,  everfaesi 
known  to  make.    At  bedtime  Sin  Saxon  presented  herself  in  Miss  Crajdocke'siva. 
"There's  something  heavy  on  my  conscience,*'  she  said,  with  a  disquiet  air.  "Ii 
really  worried ;  and  it's  too  late  to  help  it  now." 

Miss  Craydocke  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  anxiety.  **  It's  never  too  late  to  tni  ^ 
help  a  mistake.    And  youy  Miss  Saxon — ^you  can  always  do  what  yon  choose.** 

She  was  afraid  for  her— the  good  lady — ^that  her  heedlessness  might  compron^ 
herself  and  others  in  some  untoward  scrape.  She  didn't  like  these  ramonrs  id  tk 
howl — ^the  last  thing  she  thought  of  being  her  own  rest  and  comfort,  which  wa«  to  be 
purposely  invaded. 

"I've  let  the  chance  go  by,"  said  Sin  Saxon,  desperately.  "  It's  of  no  use  now." 
.Vnd  she  rocked  herself  back  and  forth  in  the  Shaker  chair,  of  which  she  had  takai 
lx>sses8ion. 

My  dear,"  said  Miss  Craydocke,  "if  you  would  only  explain  to  me — perhi^M — ** 
You  might ! "  cried  Sin,  jumping  up,  and  making  a  rush  at  the  good  woman,  waa^ 
her  by  both  hands.     "  They'd  never  suspect  you.    It's  that  cold  roast  chicken  ii  ti»e 
pantiy.    I  ran*t  get  over  it,  that  I  didn't  take  that ! " 

Sin  was  incorrigible.  Miss  Craydocke  shook  her  head,  taking  care  to  turn  it  aside  at 
the  same  moment ;  for  she  folt  her  lips  twitch  and  her  eyes  twinkle,  in  spite  of  hem\L 
"  I  won*t  take  this  till  the  time  comes,"  said  Sin,  laying  her  hand  on  the  back  of  the 
Shaker  chair.  "  But  it's  confiscated  for  to-morrow  night,  and  I  shall  come  for  it  As4 
Miss  Craydocke,  if  you  do  manage  about  the  chicken — ^I  hate  to  trouble  you  to  go  down 
stairs,  but  I  daresay  you  want  matches,  or  a  drink  of  water,  or  something,  and  another 
time  I'U  wait  upon  you  with  pleasure — here's  the  door — ^made  for  the  emergency— and 
I  on  the  other  side  of  it  dissolved  in  tears  of  gratitude ! " 
And  80,  for  the  time.  Sin  Saxon  disappeared. 

The  next  afternoon,  Jimmy  Wigley  brought  a  big  basket  of  raspberries  to  the  li^ 
piazza-door.  A  pitcher  of  cream  vanished  from  the  tea-table  just  before  the  gong  to 
H truck.  Nobody  supposed  the  cat  had  got  it.  The  people  of  the  house  understood 
pretty  well  what  was  going  on,  and  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  aQ ;  but  Madame 
Routli's  party  was  large,  and  the  life  of  the  place ;  they  would  wink  hard  and  loatg 
before  complaining  at  anything  that  might  be  done  in  the  west  wing. 

Sin  Saxon  opened  the  door  upon  Miss  Craydocke  when  she  was  dressed  for  **tiie 
German,"  and  about  to  go  down  stairs.  "  I'll  trust  you,"  she  said,  "  about  the  rocking- 
chair.  You'll  want  it,  perhaps,  till  bedtime,  and  then  you'll  juat  put  it  in  here.  I 
shouldn't  like  to  disturb  you  by  coming  for  it  late.  And  please  step  in  a  minute  awr, 
svon't  you  ?" 

She  took  her  through  into  the  boudoir.  There  lay  the  "  spread  "  upon  a  long  tii^ 
contrived  by  the  contribution  of  one  ordinary  little  one  from  each  sleeping-cdiambei.  and 
covered  by  a  pair  of  clean  sheets,  which  swept  the  floor  along  the  sides.  About  it  were 
ranged  chairs.  Two  pyramids  of  candles,  built  up  ingeniously  by  the  grouping  of  bed* 
room  tins  upon  hidden  supports,  vine-sprays,  and  mosses  serving  gracefully  for  ooa- 
cealment  and  decoration,  stood,  one  on  each  side,  half-way  between  the  ends  and  ca^ 
Cake-plates  were  garnished  with  wreathed  oak-leaves,  and  in  the  midst  a  great  white 
Indian  basket  held  the  red,  piled-up  berries,  fresh  and  fragant, 

"  That's  the  little  bit  of  righteousness  to  save  the  city.    That's  paid  for,"  said  Sin 
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Saxon.  **  Jimmy  Wigley'e  gcme  home  with  more  scrip  than  he  ever  got  at  once  before ; 
md  if  your  chicken-heartedness  hadn't  taken  the  wrong  direction.  Miss  Craydocke,  I 
ihoald  be  perfectly  at  ease  in  my  mind." 

"It's  very  pretty,"  said  Miss  Craydocke;  "but  do  you  think  Madame  Bouth  would 
^oite  approve  ?  And  why  couldn't  you  have  had  it  openly  in  the  dining-room  P  And 
»rhat  do  you  call  it  a^  *  howl '  for  P  "  Miss  Craydocke's  questions  came  sofbly  and 
lesitatingly,  as  her  doubts  came.  The  little  festival  was  charming — ^but  for  the  way 
uid  place. 

"  Oh»  Mias  Craydocke !  Well,  you're  not  wicked,  and  you  can't  be  supposed  to  know ; 
but  yon  must  take  my  word  for  it,  that,  if  it  was  tamed  down,  the  game  wouldn't  be 
worth  the  candle.    Ajid  the  howl  P    You  just  wait  and  see ! " 

The  invited  guests  were  told  to  come  to  the  little  piazza-door.  The  girls  asked  all 
their  partners  in  "  the  Grerman,"  and  the  matronly  ladies  were  asked,  as  a  good  many 
respectable  people  are  civilly  invited  where  their  declining  is  counted  upon.  Leslie 
Ooldthwaite,  and  the  Haddens,  and  Mrs.  Linoeford,  and  the  Thoresbys  were  all  asked, 
and  might  come  if  they  chose.  Their  stay  would  be  another  matter.  And  so  the 
evening  and  "  the  Grerman"  went  on. 

TiU  eleven,  when  they  broke  up ;  and  the  entertainers  in  a  body  rushed  merrily  and 
noisily  along  the  passages  to  Number  Thirteen,  West  Wing,  rousing  &om  their  first 
naps  many  quietly-disposed,  delicate  people,  who  kept  early  hours,  and  a  few  babies 
whose  nurses  and  mammas  would  bear  them  anything  but  gratefully  in  mind  through 
the  midnight  hours  to  come. 

They  gained  two  minutes,  perhaps,  upon  their  g^uests,  who  had,  some  of  them,  to 
look  up  wraps,  and  to  come  round  by  the  front  hall  and  piazzas.  In  these  two  minutes, 
by  Sin  Saxon's  order,  they  seated  themselves  comfortably  at  table.  They  had  plenty 
of  room ;  but  they  spread  their  robes  gracefully — ^they  had  all  dressed  in  their  very 
prettiest  to-night— and  they  quite  filled  up  the  space.  Bright  colours,  and  soft,  rich 
textures  floating  and  mingling  together,  were  like  a  rainbow  encircling  the  feast.  The 
candles  had  been  touched  with  kerosene,  and  matches  lay  ready.  The  lighting-up  had 
been  done  in  an  instant.  And  then  Sin  Saxon  went  to  the  door,  and  drew  back  the 
chintz  curtains  firom  across  the  upper  half,  which  was  of  glass.  A  group  of  the  guests, 
joung  men,  were  already  there,  beneath  the  elms  outside.  But  how  should  die  see 
them,  looking  from  the  bright  light  into  the  tree-shadows  P  She  went  quietly  back 
^uid  took  her  place  at  the  head,  leaving  the  door  faAt  bolted. 

There  came  a  knock.  Sin  Saxon  took  no  heed,  but  smilingly  addressed  herself  to 
offering  dainties  right  and  left.  Some  of  the  girls  stared,  and  one  or  two  haif  rose  to 
go  and  give  admittance. 

"Keep  your  seats,"  said  Sin^  in  her  most  ladylike  way  and  tone,  with  the  xmchanged 
smile  upon  her  face.    "  That's  the  howl !  ** 

They  began  to  perceive  the  joke  outside.  They  began  to  knock  vociferously.  They 
took  up  their  cue  with  a  readiness,  and  made  plenty  of  noise;  not  doubting,  as  yet, 
that  they  should  be  admitted  at  last.  Some  of  the  ladies  came  round,  gave  a  glance* 
saw  how  things  were  going,  and  retreated— except  a  few,  parties  from  other  houses, 
who  had  escorts  among  the  gentlemen,  and  who  waited  a  little  to  see  how  the  frolic 
"would  end,  or  at  least  to  reclaim  their  attendants. 

Well,  it  was  very  unpardonable— outrageous,  the  scandalized  neighbours  were  begin- 
^g  already  to  say  in  their  rooms.  Even  Sin  Saxon  had  a  little  excitement  in  her  eye 
^ond  the  fun,  as  she  still  maintained  the  most  graceful  order  within,  and  the  exchange 
of  courtesies  went  on  aroxmd  the  board,  and  the  tumult  increased  without.  They  tree- 
loaded,  they  cat-called,  they  shouted,  they  cheered,  they  howled,  they  even  hissed.  Sin 
Saxon  sat  motionless  an  instant  when  it  came  to  that,  and  gave  a  glance  towards  the 
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lights.  A  word  from  her  would  pat  them  out,  and  end  the  whole.  She  held  ber  mp 
in  reserve,  however,  knowing  her  resource,  and  sat,  as  it  were,  with  her  finger  <b  ib 
spring,  determined  to  cany  through  coolly  what  she  had  begun. 

Dakie  Thajne  had  gone  awaj  with  the  Linceford  party  when  they  crossed  to  tibe 
Green  Cottage.    Afterwards,  he  came  out  again,  and  stood  in  the  open  road.  8ae 
ladies,  boarders  at  Blashford's,  up  above,  came  slowly  away  from  the  uproir.bK- 
ward.    One  or  two  young  men  detached  themselves  from  the  group  on  the  p*w«,i«* 
followed  to  see  them  safe,  as  it  belonged  to  them  to  do.    The  rest  sat  thema^Tei  dsvs 
at  this  moment,  upon  the  steps  and  platform,  and  struck  up,  with  one  nccori'^^ 
won't  go  home  till  morning."    In  the  midst  of  this,  a  part  broke  off  and  took  up,  &- 
cordantly,  the  refrain, "  Polly,  put  the  kettle  on — ^we'll  a^  have  tea;"  others  complicttel 
the  confusion  further  with  "  Cruel,  cruel,  Polly  Hopkins,  treat  me  so — oh !  treat  se 
so !"    Till  they  fell,  at  last,  into  an  indistinguishable  jumble  and  clamour,  fromwhi^ 
they  extricated  themselves  now  and  again,  and  prevailed,  the  choruses  of  "Upidec*' 
and  "  Bum-bum-bye,"  with  an  occasional  drom-beat  of  emphasis  given  upon  the  door. 

"  Don't  go  back  there,  James,"  Dakie  Thayne  heard  a  voice  from  the  retiring  party 
say,  as  they  passed  him, — **  it's  disgraceful !" 

"  The  house  won't  hold  Sin  Saxon  after  this,"  said  another.  *•  They  were  omt  in  the 
upper  hall,  half  a  dozen  of  them,  just  now,  ringing  their  bells  and  caning  for  Mr 
Biscombe." 

"  The  poor  man  don't  know  whom  to  side  with.  He  don't  want  to  lose  Ihe  vhok 
west  wing.  After  all,  there  must  be  young  people  in  the  house,  and  if  it  weren't  ooe 
thing  it  would  be  another.  It's  only  a  few  fidgets  that  complain.  They'll  hushiip 
and  go  off  presently,  and  the  whole  thing  will  be  a  joke  over  the  break&st-taUe  to- 
morrow  morning,  after  everybody's  had  a  little  sleep." 

The  singing  died  partially  away  just  then,  and  some  growling,  less  noisy  but  more  ia 
earnest,  began. 

They  don't  tn<*an  to  let  us  in  !    I  say,  this  is  getting  rather  rough  !" 
It's  only  to  smash  a  pane  of  glass  above  the  bolt,  and  let  ourselves  in.    Why 
shouldn't  we  ?    We're  invited."    The  latent  mob-element  was  very  near  developiiig 
itself  in  these  young  gentlemen,  high-bred,  but  irate. 

At  this  moment,  a  waggon  came  whirling  down  the  road  around  the  ledges.  Dakie 
Thayne  caught  sight  of  the  two  white  leaders,  recognized  them,  and  flew  across'  to  ih^ 
hotel.  "  Stop !"  cried  he.  At  the  same  instant  a  figure  moved  hastily  away  from 
behind  Miss  Craydocke's  blinds.  It  was  a  mercy  the  waggon  had  driven  round  to  the 
front  h^Uoor. 

A  mercy  in  one  way ;  but  the  misfortune  was  that  the  supper-party  within  knew 
nothing  of  it.  A  musical,  lady-like  laugh,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  demonstrative  utter- 
ances outside,  had  just  broken  forth,  in  response  to  one  of  Sin  Saxon's  brighter 
speeches,  when  through  the  adjoining  apartment  came  suddenly  upon  them  tlie  un- 
looked-for apparition  of  "  the  spinster."  Miss  Craydocke  went  straight  across  to  the 
beleaguered  door,  drew  the  bolt,  and  threw  it  back.  **  Gently,  young  gentlemen !  Dr»* 
up  the  piazza-chairs,  if  you  please,  and  sit  down,"  said  she.  "Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Brool- 
house,  here  are  plates ;  will  you  be  tind  enough  to  serve  your  friends  P" 

In  three  minutes  she  had  filled  and  passed  outwards  half  a  dozen  saucers  of  ta^ 
and  sent  a  basket  of  cake  among  them.  Then  she  drew  a  seat  for  herself,  and  began 
to  eat  raspberries.  It  was  all  done  so  quickly — they  were  so  entirely  taken  hjs^^^ 
— that  nobody,  inside  or  out,  gainsaid  or  delayed  her  by  a  word. 

It  was  hardly  done  when  a  knock  sounded  at  the  door  upon  the  passage.  **Toiin^ 
ladies !"  a  voice  called — Madame  Routh's. 

She  and  her  friends  had  driven  down  from  the  Notch  by  sunset  and  moonlig*^^ 


«< 
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Nobody  had  said  anything  to  her  of  tho  disttirbance  when  she  came  in ;  her  arriyal 
had  rather  stopped  the  complaints  that  had  began ;  for  people  are  not  malignant,  after 
all*  as  a  general  thing,  and  there  is  a  cnrions  propensity  in  hnman  nature  which  cools 
off  indignation,  even  at  the  greatest  crimes,  jnst  as  the  culprit  is  likely  to  snffer. 
Madame  Bonth  had  seen  the  bright  light  and  the  gathering  abont  the  west  wing. 
She  had  caught  some  sounds  of  the  commotion.  She  made  her  way  at  once  to  look 
after  her  charge. 

Sin  Saxon  was  not  a  pupil  now,  and  there  was  no  condign  punishment  actually  to 
fear;  but  her  heart  stood  still  a  second,  for  all  that,  and  she  realized  that  she  had  been 
on  the  verge  of  an  "  awfdl  scrape.'*  It  was  bad  enough  now,  as  Madame  Bouth  stood 
there,  gravely  silent.  She  could  not  approve.  She  was  amazed  to  see  Miss  Craydocke 
preaent,  countenancing  and  matronizing.  But  Miss  Craydocke  was  present,  and  it 
altered  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  Her  eye  took  in,  too,  the  modification  of  the  room — 
quite  an  elegant  little  private  parlour  as  it  had  been  made.  The  young  men  were 
gathered  decorously  about  the  doorway  and  upon  the  platform,  one  dr  two  only  politely 
assisting  within.  They  had  taken  this  cue  as  readily  as  the  other :  indeed,  they  were 
by  no  means  aware  that  this  was  not  the  issue  intended  from  the  beginning,  long  as 
the  joke  had  been  allowed  to  go  on ;  and  their  good-humour  and  courtesy  had  been  in- 
stantly restored.  Miss  Craydocke,  by  one  master-stroke  of  generous  presence  of  mind, 
had  achieved  an  instantaneous  change  in  the  position,  and  given  an  absolutely  new 
complexion  to  the  performance. 

It  is  late,  young  ladies,"  was  all  Madame  Bouth's  remark  at  length. 
They  gave  up  their  'Grerman*  early  on  purpose ;  it  was  a  little  surprise  they  planned," 
Miss  Craydocke  said,  as  she  moved  to  meet  her. 

And  then.  Madame  Bouth,  with  wise,  considerate  dignity,  took  her  cue.  She  even 
came  forward  to  the  table  and  accepted  a  little  fruit ;  stayed  five  minutes,  perhaps,  and 
then,  without  a  spoken  word,  her  movement  to  go  broke  up,  with  unmistakable  intent, 
the  party.    Fifteen  minutes  after,  all  was  quiet  in  the  west  wing. 

But  Sin  Saxon,  when  the  doors  closed  at  either  hand*  and  the  girls  alone  were  left 
around  the  fragments  of  their  feast,  rushed  impetuously  across  towards  Miss  Craydocke 
and  went  down  beside  her  on  her  knees. 

**  Oh,  you  dear,  magnificent  old  Christian !"  she  cried  out,  and  laid  her  head  down  on 
her  lap  with  little  sobs,  half  laughter  and  half  tears. 

*' There,  there  !*' — and  Miss  Craydocke  softly  patted  her  golden  hair,  and  spoke  as  she 
would  soothe  a  fretted  and  excited  child. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Sin  Saxon  was  as  beautifully  ruffled,  ratted  and  Mjmped — 
as  gay,  as  bewitching,  and  defiant  as  ever — seated  next  Madame  Bouth,  as^luously 
devoted  to  her  in  the  little  attentions  of  the  meal,  in  high  spirits  and  favour ;  even 
saucily  alluding  across  the  table  to  "  (nir  howl.  Miss  Craydocke. " 

Public  opinion  was  carried  by  storm;  the  benison  of  sleep  had  laid  wrath.  Nobody 
Icnew  that  an  hour  before  she  had  been  in  Madame  Bouth's  room,  making  a  clean  breast 
of  the  whole  transaction,  and  disclosing  the  truth  of  Miss  Craydocke's  magnanimous  and 
tactful  interposition,  confessing  that  without  this  she  had  been  at  her  wits'  end  how  to 
put  a  stop  to  it,  and  promising,  like  a  sony  child,  to  behave  better,  and  never  do  so  any 
more. 

Two  hours  later  she  came  meekly  to  Miss  Craydocke's  room,  where  the  "  bee  "  was 
gathered — for  mere  companionship  to-day,  with  chess  and  fancy-work — ^her  flourishes  all 
laid  aside,  her  very  hair  brushed  close  to  her  pretty  head,  and  a  plain  gingham  dress 
on. 

^  Miss  Craydocke !'  she  said,  with  an  air  she  could  not  divest  of  a  little  comicality, 
^yaX  with  an  earnestness  behind  it  shining  through  her  eyes,  "  I'm  good !  I'm  converted ! 

VOL.  I.  \  Q  Q 
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I  want  Bome  tow-cloth  to  sew  on  unmediately."  And  she  sat  down,  folding  krhaodN 
waiting. 

Miss  Craydocke  laughed.  "  I  don't  know.  I*m  afraid  I  haven't  aajtlung  tole  ^me 
just  now,  unless  I  cut  out  some  very  coarse,  heavy  home-spun.'* 

*'  I'd  be  glad  if  you  would.  Beggars  mustn't  be  choosers ;  but  if  they  migH  Ishoold 
say  it  was  the  very  thing.  Sackcloth,  you  know ;  and  then,  perhaps,  theaahjsim^ 
be  excused.  I'm  in  solemn  earnest,  though.  I'm  reformed.  Tou've  done  it;  aadyoa.** 
she  added,  turning  round  short  on  Leslie  Goldthwaite — "you've  been  at  it  a  liog  tii^ 
nnhelcnowyist  to  yourself;  and  you,  ma'am — ^you  finished  it  last  night.  It's  been  ^ 
the  casting  out  of  the  devils  in  Scripture.  They  always  give  a  howl,  you  know,  and  ft 
out  of  'em  I" 

XIL 

Sin  S.^on  came  heart  and  soul  into  Miss  Craydocke's  generous  and  deUcate  ]^ 
The  work  was  done,  to  be  sure.  The  third  trunk,  that  had  been  **  full  of  oMwintr 
dresses  to  be  made  over,"  was  locked  upon  the  nice  little  completed  frocks  and  acb 
that  forestalled  the  care  and  hurry  of  "  fall  work "  for  the  over-burdened  motkr- 
and  should  gladden  her  unexpecting  eyes,  as  such  store  only  can  gladden  tlie  wsm 
family  manager  who  feels  the  changeful,  shortening  days  to  come  treading  with  the: 
Hpeedy  demands  upon  the  very  skirts  of  long,  golden,  sunshiny  August  hours. 

Susan  and  Martha  Josselyn  felt,  on  their  part,  as  only  busy  workers  feel  who  festa 
the  last  thread,  or  dash  a  period  to  the  last  page,  and  turn  round  to  breathe  the  bi^ 
of  the  free,  and  choose  for  once  and  for  a  while  what  they  shall  do.  The  first  honr  of 
this  freedom  rested  them  more  than  the  whole  six  weeks  that  they  had  been  getting  luH- 
reat,  with  the  burden  still  upon  their  thought,  and  always  waiting  for  their  hands.  It 
was  like  the  first  half-day  to  children  when  school  has  closed,  and  books  are  hroB^ 
home  for  the  long  vacation.  All  the  possible  delight  of  coming  weeks  is  distilled  to  one 
delicious  drop,  and  tasted  then. 

"  It's  *  none  of  my  funeral,'  I  know,"  Sin  Saxon  said  to  Miss  Craydocke.  "rmodr 
an  eleventh-hour  helper  ;  but  I'll  come  in  for  the  holiday  business,  iif  youTl  let  me; and 
perhaps,  after  all,  that's  more  in  my  line." 

Everything  seemed  to  be  in  her  line  that  she  once  took  hold  of.  She  had  littk  pn- 
vate  consultations  with  Miss  Craydocke.  "  It's  to  be  your  party  to  Feather-C^  but 
it  shall  be  my  party  to  Minster  Rock,"  she  said.  "  Leave  that  to  me,  please.  Nowtif 
howl's  off  my  hands,  I  feel  equal  to  anything." 

Just  in  time  for  the  party  to  Minster  Hock,  a  great  basket  and  box  from  home  aj^^ 
for  Sin  Saxon.  In  the  first  were  delicious  early  peaches,  rose-colour  and  gold,  wiappo^ 
one  by  one  in  soft  paper  and  laid  among  fine  sawdust;  early  pears  also,  witlitli^ 
summer  incense  in  their  spiciness ;  greenhouse  grapes,  white  and  amber  and  poip^ 
The  other  held  delicate  cakes  and  confections  unknown  to  Outledge,  as  carefully  pt^^ 
up,  and  quite  fresh  and  unharmed.  "Everything  comes  in  right  for  me,"  slieO* 
claimed,  running  back  and  forth  to  Miss  Craydocke  with  new  and  more  charmiiig(ii^'^ 
coveries  as  she  excavated.  Not  a  word  did  she  say  of  the  letter  that  had  goneilo^ 
from  her  four  days  before,  asking  her  mother  for  these  things,  and  to  send  her  sobj? 
money ;  "  for  a  party,"  she  told  her, "  that  she  would  rather  give  here  than  to  hare  h*^ 
usual  summer /t'fe  after  her  return." 

"  You  quite  eclipse  and  extinguish  my  poor  little  doings,"  said  Miss  Crajdocb* 
admiring  and  rejoicing  all  the  while  as  genuinely  as  Sin  herself. 

"Dear  Miss  Craydocke! "  cried  the  girl,  "if  I  thought  it  would  seem  like  that,  I 
would  send  and  tip  them  all  into  the  river.  But  you, — you  catCt  be  eclipsed !  Your 
orbit  runs  too  high  above  ours." 
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Sin  Saxon's  brightness  and  independence,  tliat  lapsed  so  easily  into  sanciness,  and 
made  it  so  liard  for  Her  to  observe  the  mere  conveniionalisms  of  respect,  in  no  way 
hindered  the  real  reverence  that  grew  in  her  towards  the  superiority  she  recognized, 
ind  that  now  softened  her  tone  to  a  tenderness  of  hnmility  before  her  friend. 

There  wa«  a  grace  npon  her  in  these  days  that  all  saw.     Over  her  real  wit  and  native 

rivacity,  it  was  like  a  porcelain  shade  about  a  flame.    One  could  look  at  it,  and  be  glad 

of  it,  without  winking.    The  brightness  was  all  there,  but  there  was  a  difference  in  the 

i^iving  forth.     She  was  intent  upon  new  purpose;  something  to  be  done  would  not  let 

her  "  stand  npon  the  order"  or  the  fashion  of  her  doing.     She  forgot  her  little  airs, 

that  had  been  apt  to  detract  from  her  very  wit»  and  leave  it  only  smartness ;  bright 

things  caine  to  her,  and  she  uttered  and  acted  them ;  but  they  seemed  involuntary  and 

only  on  the  way ;  she  could  not  help  herself,  and  nobody  would  have  had  it  helped. 

She  was  still  Sin  Saxon ;  but  she  had  simply  told  the  truth  in  her  wayward  way  that 

morning.     Miss  Craydocke  had  done  it,  with  her  kindly  patience  that  was  no  stupidity, 

her  simple  dignity  that  never  lowered  itself,  and  that  therefore  could  not  be  lowered, 

and  her  qniet  continuance  in  generous  well-doing, — and  Sin  Saxon  was  different.     She 

was  won  to  a  perception  of  the  really  best  in  life, — ^that  which  this  plain  old  spinster, 

with  her  "  scrap  of  laoo  and  a  front,"  had  found  worth  living  for  after  the  golden  days 

were  over. 

There  were  a  few  people  at  Outledge— of  the  sort  who,  having  once  made  up  their 
minds  that  no  good  is  ever  to  come  out  of  Nazareth,  see  aU  things  in  the  light  of  that 
conviction — ^who  would  not  allow  the  praise  of  any  voluntary  amendment  to  this  tem-. 
liering  and  new  direction  of  Sin*s  vivacity.  "  It  was  time  she  was  put  down,"  they 
«aid,  "  and  they  were  glad  that  it  was  done.  That  last  outbreak  had  finished  her.  She 
might  as  well  run  after  people  now,  whom  she  had  never  noticed  before :  it  was  plain 
there  was  nothing  else  left  for  her ;  her  place  was  gone,  and  her  reign  was  over."  Of 
all  others,  Mrs.  Thoresby  insisted  upon  this  most  strongly. 
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TuicK-RTJSiiiNG,  like  an  ocean  vast 

Of  bisons,  the  far  prairie  shaking, 
The  notes  crowd  heavily  and  fast 
As  surfs,  one  plunging  Hke  the  last 

Draws  seaward  from  its  foamy  breaking. 

Or  in  low  murmurs  they  began. 

Rising  and  rising  momently. 
As  o*er  a  harp  ^ohan 
A  fitful  breeze,  imtil  they  ran 

Up  to  a  sudden  ecstasy. 

And  then,  hke  minute  drops  of  rain 

Ringing  in  water  silverly, 
They  lingering  dropped  and  dropped  again. 
Till  it  was  almost  like  a  pain 

To  listen  when  the  next  would  be. 
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All  the  [iLtteriu  of  thi*  atyls  of  work  ue  com-      f|>nietbe4di,KailetpanBiilk, 

poudof  bmpa.trofoilleavea,  .-.  ~  . 
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S73.  Nafkih  Bino. 

with  ^anet-oolomtd  bti^ 

374.  BtiD  Stab  for  Ob^amextino  Waht- 

Thia  pattern,  which  can  be  repeated  in  itraight  or 
■laDting  rowi,  ia  worked  in  black  jet  beada  and 
biiglea )  the  centre  ia  furmed  by  a  largo  cut  jet  bead. 


tie  of  each  circle  ii  formed  by  a  large  gaiwit**^ 
When  the  apper  [rieoe  of  cardboard  rf  eadi  oi* 
haa  been  ornamented  it  ii  aewn  orec  the  otkt  ■ 
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878. 
CsocHM  iKirmoN. 
Thiipattemiaaaitable 
n  uukj  porpovei,  for 
^utunii^  fine  linen  oi 
ottiiig  between  gqnarea 
(  imeA  netting.  It 
^  voiced  oa  a  fonndt' 
ion  in  two  lialres  in  Uie 
oUowing  mumer ;— • 
1  double  in  the  lat  at. 
li  fcnmdation  chain,  3 
pnil  (meh  purl  con«i«t« 
j[  6  chain,  1  doable  in 
Ihe  l>t),mieB3of  fonn- 
aation  noder  them,  1 
double  in  4th  ititch,  re- 
pentfrom*.  The  •econd 
tali  a  -woikBd  in  Bune 
"»j  i  oalj  middle  pnil  of 
3  to  be  faitened  on  cor- 
'Mpon^g  pnri  of  other 
"u^.  ai«  ii  done  1^ 
"orfcingfimtachMntor 
Mil  pnri,drawin«ne©d!o 
""'.  imerting  it  down- 
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iBthiU,  taUng  it.  that 
W"  been  taat  off  again  on 
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f>.  Bt,  with  aboTO-men. 
tioned  jrarl,  wot*  2  ch. 
>»d  1  double  in  lat  ch. 
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375-377.  Clothrs  Bao. 
This  clothes  bog  is  made  of  a  piece  of  whi(«  Jara 
caHTBB  36i  inchea  lonR,  20  inches  wide,  embroidered 
ronnd  the  top  and  bottom  with  botton-hole  ititch  in 
bUok  Berlin  wool.  No.  376  ihowi  foA  of  the  batttnt- 
hole  stitch  border  in  full  die,  both  the  enda  of  white 
cotton  are  drawn  through  these  atitchea.  The  van- 
djkea  at  the  bottom  are  orDamenled  with  a  Berlin- 
work  pattern  in  black  wool,  tee  Ulnstration  377. 
At  the  distance  of  abont  1  inch  aboTB  the  Tuidykea 
the  open.work  pattern  ia  begun  {see  No.  375,  which 
gives  a  part  in  full  aize).  Thia  pattern  is  worked  all 
tJie  way  ap  the  bog,  leaving  onlj  1}  inch  plain  at  the 
top,  it  ia  finiahedoff  with  an  open-work  seam,  through 
which  two  ends  of  braid  are  dra?rn ;  the;  are  orna- 
mented with  tassels.  The  bottom  of  the  bag  consiats 
of  a  round  piece  of  cardboard  meaeuring  11  inchee 
acroaa,  coTered  with  calico  ;  it  is  to  he  faatened  nniler. 
DMth  the  vandj-kea  of  the  bag,  which  moat  fall  looselj 
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37St.  Plaiiino. 

379,  PurnNO. 
This  pattern  tor  plait, 
ing  is  suitable  for  cur- 
tdun-holden,  napkin* 
rings,  Ac.  If  it  is  made 
wider  than  iUoaliatioB, 
it  may  be  enip1<rred  for 
a  bell-rope,  in  which 
case  it  most  be  lined. 
The  material  employed 
depends  on  the  style  or 
article  to  be  made :  while 
cotton  cord,  coloored 
bmid  or  cord,  are  equally 
suitable.  4  {neces  i^ 
eord  form  a  foundation, 
the;  hang  down  alisight 
close  to  one  another ; 
workhack  wards  and  tor. 
wards  with  a  &th  piece 
of  cord  across  the  four 
others,  draw  the  cord 
straight  BcroBs  the  4 
rows  and  wind  it  com 
back  round  each  row 
can  be  aeen  in  illnat 
tion.  The  number  of 
rows  forming  the  foun- 
dation can  of  course  be 
Taried,  and  depends  en. 
tJrely  upon  the  use  you 
wish  to  make  of  it.  | 
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IN  AbyRsinia  the  young  people  begin  to  think  of  marriage  at  a  very  early  age.  ^. 
Mansfield  Parkyns  relates  that  he  has  seen  brides  of  eight  or  nine  years  old ;  and 
boys  at  a  proportionately  youthful  age  are  considered  marriageable.  Wlien  a  lad 
wishes  to  marry,  says  the  genUeman  above-mentioned — and  who,  by-the-by,  has  writ- 
ten more,  and  to  the  purpose,  oonceming  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  AbyaaJTiians 
than  any  other  traveller — he  only  enquires  for  a  girl  who  possesses  or  can  must« 
twice  his  own  number  of  oxen,  or  their  value.  His  proposals  are  made  to  the  girl^ 
father,  and,  unless  there  is  some  strong  motive  for  rejecting  him,  he  is  accepted,  and 
everything  arranged  without  consulting  the  lady's  taste  or  asking  her  consent.  Thej 
are  usimlly  betrothed  three  or  four  months  before  marriage,  during  which  time  the 
bridegroom  frequently  visits  his  father-in-law  elect,  and  occasionally  propitiates  him 
with  gifls  of  honey,  butter,  a  sheep  or  goat;  but  he  is  never  allowed  to  see  his  intended 
wife  even  for  a  moment,  unless  by  urgent  entreaty  or  a  handsome  bribe,  he  induces 
some  female  friend  of  hers  to  arrange  the  matter  by  procuring  him  a  glance  at  hi-^ 
cruel  fair  one. 

For  this  purpose  he  conceals  himself  behind  a  door  or  other  convenient  hiding-plaoe, 
while  the  lady  on  some  pretext  or  other  is  led  past  it.  Should  she,  however,  suspect  a 
trick  and  discover  him,  she  would  make  a  gpreat  uproar,  cover  her  face,  and  screaming, 
run  away  and  hide  herself,  as  though  her  sense  of  propriety  were  greatly  offended  by 
the  intrusion ;  although  previously  to  his  making  the  offer  she  would  have  thought  it 
no  harm  to  romp  with  him  or  any  other  male  acquaintance  in  the  most  free  and  easy 
manner.  For  after  she  has  been  betrothed,  she  is  at  home  to  every  one  except  to  hio: 
who  most  sighs  for  the  light  of  her  countenance.  In  Tigro,  especially  in  Ghirie,  i. 
superstitious  belief  is  entertained  that  if  a  girl  leave  her  father's  house  during  the 
interval  between  her  betrothal  and  marriage,  she  will  be  bitten  by  a  snake. 

When  the  wedding-day  approaches  the  girl  is  well  washed,  her  hair  combed  and 
tressed,  and  she  is  rendered  in  every  way  as  agreeable  as  possible.  A  day  or  two 
before  that  appointed  for  the  marriage  a  "  dass,"  or  bower,  is  erected.  It  is  made  of  a 
framework  of  stakes :  the  uprights  are  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  horizontal 
stakes  fastened  to  them  by  ligaments  of  bark  or  of  supple  shoots  of  trees,  and  covers^i 
with  green  branches  to  protect  the  interior  from  the  sun.  Of  wet  there  is  no  fear, 
except  in  the  season  of  the  periodical  rains.  These  bowers  are  made  large  or  small. 
according  to  the  number  of  visitors  likely  to  assemble. 

'*  During  my  stay  at  Adoua  I  was  invited  to  several  weddings.  Among  others  I  was 
invited  to  assist  at  the  marriage  of  an  Abyssinian  woman  to  a  man  of  the  country. 
When  the  wedding  takes  place  in  a  town,  as  was  the  case  on  this  occasion,  the  crawd 
is  excessive.  Invited  or  uninvited,  everybody  comes  who  has  nothing  better  to  do  or 
who  is  anxious  to  fill  his  stomach.  A  crowd  of  these  hungry  idlers  crowd  round  the 
doors,  and  often  endeavour  to  force  an  entrance  where  artifice  or  good  words  &Si  to 
procure  it  for  them,  and  thus  give  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  the  servants  appointed 
to  keep  the  entrances. 

"  These,  however,  are  assisted  by  a  number  of  young  men-  from  among  the  neigh- 
bours and  friends  of  the  house,  who  on  such  occasions  volunteer  their  services  as  peace- 
keepers and  waiters,  or  to  make  themselves  generally  useful.    Several  of  these,  armed 
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ke  the  door-keepers  with  long  wands,  remain  in  the  *  dass '  to  keep  order,  to  show 
eople  to  their  places,  or  to  make  way  for  new-comers  by  dismissing  old  ones. 

"  About  tvro  o'clock  on  the  day  preceding  the  wedding,  *  Seedy  Petras,'  the  father  of 
be  biide,  sent  a  servant  to  conduct  me  to  the  scene  of  festivity ;  but  on  our  arrival  at 
he  front  entrance  we  found  the  street  completely  blocked  up  by  the  crowd,  principally 
oldiers,  ^vho  were  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  in,  which,  however,  was  prevented 
>y  barricading  the  gates  and  strongly  guarding  them.  It  was  not  till  after  a  quarter 
)f  an  hoiir*s  hard  squeezing  and  fighting  that  we  gained  an  entrance.  During  the 
strangle  1  Tvas  amused  at  ihe  contrivanees  which  the  mob  had  recourse  to  in  the  hope 
of  passing  in  with  me  and  my  people.  One  fierce-looking  soldier  assisted  me  very 
much ;  for,  by  striking  some,  and  swearing  at  and  threatening  others,  he  succeeded  in 
deaiini^  a  passage  to  the  door.  My  people,  however,  were  too  well  known  for  him  to 
pcMs  as  one  of  them,  and  he  was  refused  admittance  till  I,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal, 
protested  that  for  that  day  he  was  in  my  service.  Another,  who  had  an  umbrella, 
walked  dose  behind  me,  holding  it  over  my  head  as  if  it  belonged  to  me.  At  length  we 
entered. 

**  The  Abyssinian  guests  were  squatted  round  the  tables  in  long  rows,  feeding  as  if 
their  lives  depended  on  the  quantity  they  could  devour,  and  washing  it  down  with 
iioods  oi  drink.  I  never  could  have  believed  that  any  pec^le  could  take  so  much  food ; 
and  certainly  if  the  reader  wishes  to  see  a  curious  exhibition  in  the  feeding  line,  he  has 
only  to  run  over  to  Abyssinia  and  be  present  at  a  wedding-feast.  Imagine  two  or 
three  hundred  half-naked  men  and  women  in  one  room.  All  decorum  is  lost  sight  of; 
you  see  waiters,  each  with  a  huge  piece  of  raw  beef  in  his  hands,  rushing  frantically  to 
and  fro  in  his  eager  desire  to  satisfy  the  voracious  appetites  of  the  guests,  who,  as  he 
comes  within  their  ceach,  grasp  the  meat,  and  with  their  long  crooked  swords  hack  off 
-a  lump  or  strip,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  their  eagerness  not  to  lose  their  share. 

"  After  the  feast,  the  *  dass '  being  cleared  of  all  but  a  select  party  of  the  invited 
guests  of  the  house  and  their  attendants,  in  all  about  a  hundred  persons,  it  was 
announced  that  the  bride  was  to  be  presented  to  us.  She  was  accordingly  brought  in 
— carried  like  a  sack  of  flour — on  the  back  of  a  male  relative,  who  trotted  in  with  her, 
preceded  by  a  number  of  persons,  each  bearing  a  lighted  taper,  and  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  women,  who  filled  the  air  with  their  shriU  cries  of  extdtation.  The  bearer  dropped 
his  pack  on  a  stool  in  front  of  the  place  where  we  Franks  and  the  elders  were  sitting, 
and  she  received  the  benedictions  of  the  party.  Placing  our  hands  on  her  head,  one 
after  the  other,  we  each  expressed  some  words  for  her  future  welfare  and  happiness, 
and  got  our  hands  well  greased  for  our  pains.    Music  and  dancing  then  began." 
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380-382.  Buck  Silk  Bodice.  No.  382  aium  s  put  of  the   embrotdeiT 

This  is  &  perfecitj  new  and  rerj  el^ant  pattern  upon  the  net  in  foil  size.^  IWt  »f  it 

pattern  for  a  bodice.    The  lower  part  is  of  ie  in  tight  darning  stitch,  and  tlie  TemaiBder  '■ 
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333.  Loot's  MouNiKG  Jacket. 


LETTERS  FROM  "  DEAR  OLD  GRAJO Y." 


X.  CONVERSATION. 

"  Though  conversation  in  ita  better  port 
Hay  be  eBteemed  a  gift,  and  not  an  art, 
Yet  much  depend8>  as  in  the  tiller'a  toil, 
On  culture,  and  the  saving  of  the  soil." — Cowpeb. 
"  Nature  has  left  evezy  man  a  capacity  for  being  agreeable,  though  not  of  shining  in  companj; 
and  there  are  a  hundred  sufficiently  qualified  for  both,  who,  by  a  very  few  faults,  which  they 
might  correct  in  hall  an  hour,  are  not  so  much  as  tolerable." — Swift. 

**  Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrest, 
Sure  the  most  biting  is  the  scornful  jest." — Johnson*. 

MY  DEAR  GRAND-DAUGHTER,—!  am  going  to  talk  about  talking,  because 
I  have  always  felt  it  to  be  a  ihatter  of  very  great  importance  in  all  the  social 
business  of  life.  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  grave  essay  on  speech,  nor  "  cram  "  you 
<not  an  expression  for  yon  to  employ)  with  hints — generally  impracticable — such  as  are 
to  be  fonnd  in  the  little  hand-books  to  the  "  art "  of  conversation.  All  I  wish  to  do,  is 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  defects  which  render  talk  sometimes  a  very  great  and  heavy 
burden,  grievous  to  be  borne. 

There  is,  to  begin  with^  the  habit  of  excessive  volubility,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
offensive.  Ko  matter  for  the  quality  of  the  material  if  the  speaker  take  up  too  large  a 
share  of  what  should  be  enjoyed  by  all.  I  have  heard  talkers — ^very  brilliant  ones,  abo, 
though  rather  too  much  given  to  the  pronoun  I-*-and  they  have  rattled  on  from  one  thing 
to  another,  gay  and  grave,  witty  and  wise,  every  other  voice  hushed,  until  I  have  longed 
lor  the  presence  of  some  person  who  could  stay  the  flood.  Fluency  of  speech  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  test  of  talent.  I  think  it  was  Dean  Swift  who  used  to  say  that  when  a 
man's  words  came  out  readily,  it  was  like  people  coming  easily  out  of  church :  it  showed 
that  there  was  no  crowd  within — no  pressure  at  the  door.  Something  or  other  to  thi^ 
effect  is,  I  think,  attributed  to  the  Dean,  who,  by  the  way,  never  allowed  himself  in 
conversation  to  monopolize  more  than  one  minute  at  a  time.  The  famous  Dr.  Johnson 
vras  a  dreadful  talker,  silencing  other  people  by  his  pompous  and  big  words — crushing 
them  under  the  chariot-wheels  of  his  eloquence.  It  might  have  been  fine  speechi^fing 
if  the  Doctor  had  been  on  the  rostrum,  but  in  an  arm-chair  it  was  really  too  bad.  Thei« 
are  talkers  without  a  millionth  part  of  the  great  dictionary-maker's  ability  who  arc 
just  as  prone  to  usurp  the  common  right  of  conversation.  You  have  heard  of  the 
American  who,  at  a  dinner-table,  seized  the  dish  of  peas  from  the  servant's  hand,  and 
emptied  the  whole  of  the  contents  into  his  plate,  with  the  delicate  remark,  **rma 
whale  at  peas."  The  conduct  of  this  American  cousin  is  but  a  coarse  illustration  of 
the  conversational  monopolist.  As  a  rule,  women  in  company  are  not  so  prone  to  this 
.«ort  of  thing  as  men — ^but  amongst  themselves  they  can  talk,  as  you  and  1^  dear  grand- 
daughter, both  know. 

There  is  a  very  ugly  feature  in  conversation  sometimes,  of  which  we  should  all  be  care* 
fdl — I  mean  the  saying  of  sharp,  hard  things.  The  wittiest  things  that  are  told  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  were  uttered  in  conversation,  and  were  gross  pieces  of  ill-breeding. 
There  are  a  good  many  young  women  whose  intellects  enable  them  with  keen,  quid 
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variety  to  say  sliarp  things;  they  get  a  sort  of  reputation  for  it  that  makes  more 
enemies  than  friends.  At  first  they  do  it  playfully ;  they  produce  a  laugh,  which 
flatters  them,  and  they  soon  get  to  do  it  wantonly.  Wit  of  this  sort  is  apt  to  get  into 
personalties,  and  women,  presuming  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  women,  take  licence  to 
say  what  they  choose  of  each  other.  When  you  see  a  little  knot  of  listeners  gathered 
round  the  chair  of  one  of  these  witty  women — who  have  not  wit  enough  to  see  their 
own  folly — ^you  may  be  sure  that  she  is  treading  on  very  dangerous  ground ;  she  is  the 
subject  of  great  temptation,  **  speaking  things  she  ought  not,'*  for  personality  forms 
the  very  zest  of  gossip.  I  have  somewhere  read,  and  the  sentiment  is  my  own,  that 
women  are  harder  in  their  judgment  of  their  o:svn  sex  than  men  are  of  their  own  or  of 
women.  This  arises  partly  from  jealousy — a  wish  to  stand  amongst  the  uppermost  in  the 
popular  esteem.  The  praise  of  women  poured  into  the  ears  of  other  women  is  not  gene- 
rally gratefully  received ;  the  disposition  of  many  women  is  to  judge  harshly  of  each  other, 
and  I  insist  upon  it  that  this  is  wrong.  Be  just  and  be  generous  in  all  you  have  to  say; 
never  be  paltry  enough  to  win  applause  for  your  own  humour  by  exposing  the  weak- 
nesses of  your  friends.  Do  not  wound  the  feelings  of  your  own  sex  by  sharp  criticisms. 
If  you  were  one  of  the  sharp  ones  given  to  the  sayings  of  sharp  things — which  I  know 
vou  are  not — I  should  implore  you  to  resist  the  habit.  Better  a  great  deal  to  be  thought 
silly  than  spiteful ;  better  never  utter  a  witticism,  if  it  can  only  be  done  at  the  cost  of 
somebody  else's  feelings. 

Another  error  in  conversation  is  the  habit  of  exaggeration.  People  of  lively  imagina- 
tions are  very  prone  to  this  fault.  A  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  who  had  travelled  exten- 
sively, and  told  his  adventures  excellently  well.  In  order  to  cure  himself  of  the  habit  of 
exaggeration,  he  ordered  his  man-servant  to  keep  close  to  his  chair  when  he  dined  with 
his  friends,  and,  should  he  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth,  to  give  him  a  slight  tap  on  the 
back.  It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  occurred.  He  was  dining  with  some 
friends,  and  described  a  monkey  he  had  seen  in  Borneo  with  a  tail  sixty  feet  long.  The 
servant,  remembering  his  instructions,  instantly  tapped  his  master  on  the  back.  "  I 
am  certain,"  he  continued,  "  it  was  forty  feet,  at  least."  Another  tap  led  to  a  further 
reduction.  "  To  speak  within  compass,  it  must  have  been  thirty,  but  I  did  not  measure 
it."  A  third  tap  extorted  the  assertion,  "  Tm  sure  it  was  twenty."  But  the  servant  was 
not  yet  satisfied :  he  administered  another  tap,  and  his  master  turned  angrily  upon  him. 
"  What,  man !  would  you  have  the  monkey  without  any  tail  at  all  ?"  Now,  I  do  not 
accuse  the  majority  of  talkers  of  so  far  setting  truth  at  defiance,  but  sure  am  I  that 
most  great  talkers  are  lenient  with  themselves  as  to  the  addition  of  a  few  circumstances ; 
they  are  not  proof  against  temptation  when  a  little  colour  would  so  improve  the  narra- 
tive. Where  there  is  no  direct  variation  from  the  fact,  words  are  often  made  to  mis- 
lead: put  ''mansion  and  grounds"  for  "house  and  garden,"  describe  a  kitchen  and 
wash-house  as  "domestic  offices;"  call  a  passage  a  "hall;"  a  one-horse  chaise  a 
"  carriage;"  a  cheap  trip  to  Paris  a  "Continental  tour;"  dining  en  famiUe  at  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  day  "  a  dinner  party ;"  a  carpet  dance  a  "  ball."  All  these  expres- 
sions are  exaggerations,  and  are  just  as  foolish  as  they  are  common. 

On  the  exaggeration  of  our  common  talk,  let  me  just  hint  at  our  free  use  of  hyper- 
bole. It  is  a  folly  into  which  most  young  women  fall.  A  pretty  dress  is  very  apt  to 
be  "perfectly  splendid;"  a  disagreeable  person  is  "a  shockingly  hateful  creature;"  a 
party  at  which  the  company  enjoyed  themselves  is  "the  most  dear,  delightful  thing  ever 
seen;"  a  young  man  of  respectable  parts  is  "  such  a  truly  magnificent  fellow."  The 
extravagant  employment  of  the  adjectives  renders  them  ultimately  valueless.  One 
thing  is  very  evident :  when  a  woman  only  deals  in  superlatives,  it  is  a  plain  fiict 
that  her  judgment  is  in  abeyance  to  her  feelings.  She  employs  the  same  language 
to  describe  a  pretty  bonnet  as  she  would  use  to  speak  of  Thalberg's  execution  of  a 
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Beethoven's  symphony.    A  thoughtless  and  impnlsive  woman,  when  Khe  pniaes; 
praises  so  lavishly  as  to  deprive  her  critieism  of  all  value.    Hear  the  words  of  a  vise 
man  on  this  very  subject :  "  Apply  your  terms  of  praise  with  precision ;  use  epitheU 
with  some  degree  of  judgment  and  fitness.    Do  not  waste  your  best  and  higbeA  words 
upon  inferior  objects,  and  find,  when  you  have  met  with  something  which  reaQj  is 
superlatively  great  and  good,  the  terms  by  which  you  could  distinguish  it  have  sU  been 
thrown  away  upon  inferior  things — ^that  you  are  bankrupt  in  expression.    If  a  Uung  ia 
simply  good,  say  so ;  if  pretty,  say  so ;  if  very  pretty,  say  so ;  if  fine,  say  so ;  if  gcai, 
say  so ;  if  sublime,  say  so ;  if  magnificent,  say  so ;  if  splendid,  say  so.    These  woris  ill 
have  different  meanings,  and  you  may  say  them  all  of  as  many  different  object*,  sd 
not  use  the  word  *  perfect '  once.     Thai  is  a  very  large  word,** 

Now,  having  said  my  say  on  the  matter,  let  me  give  you  my  idea  of  what  conversttioa 
ought  to  be.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  free — that  is,  that  everybody  should  take  their 
part  in  it  who  can,  and  should  keep  silent  if  they  wilL  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be 
studied,  so  that  some  folks  have  brought  a  pet  story  with  them,  and  others  a  bit  of  oars, 
and  others,  again,  a  sharp  retort;  my  idea  is  that  it  should  be  quite  spontanecfos,  €or, 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  loses  its  principal  charm.  I  think  it  should  be  as  Hveiy 
as  it  can  be  made,  and  as  general  as  possible,  and  that  it  should  owe  nothing  of  its  pea- 
santry to  detraction.  How  many  things  we  have  in  common  that  we  can  talk  of 
pleasantly ! — books  and  places,  and  men  and  women,  and  opinions  and  experienoes,  witlt 
out  giving  the  shadow  of  offence  or  casting  the  least  stone  at  any.  And  when  we  bsre 
minds  attuned  with  one  another  in  this  way,  how  thoroughly  enjoyable  is  aocietj ! 

There  must  in  conversation,  as  in  all  other  relations  with  our  kind, be  something  of  adf- 
denial.  Do  you  remember,  dear,  taking  your  song  with  you — ^the  song  you  sing  so  weD 
— to  Mrs.  B.'s  party,  and  Miss  J.  singing  it  before  you  were  asked  P  It  was  a  sore  tnil 
but  you  bore  it  bravely.  This  same  sort  of  thing  often  hi^pens  in  conversatuw.  Yo« 
hear  a  subject  discussed  with  which  you  are  perfectly  familiar.  Somebody  says  a  good 
deal  about  it  which  you  know  to  be  wrong — wrong  as  Miss  J.*s  &lsc  notes— bat  joa 
cannot  interfere,  and  the  subject  has  to  die  out.  Well,  this  has  to  be  borne.  The  real 
art — if  it  be  an  art — of  pleasing  in  conversation  consists  in  knowing  when  to  be  silent, 
and  how  to  make  others  pleased  with  themselves.    Need  I  add  any  more  ? 

YouE  OvK  Deab  Gbasji. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CRESTED  BUCKLER  PERN.— Ltw^rea  Cristata,  Presl.  Aspidium  CrUtatum, 
Swartz,  Smith,  Hooker.  Pohjpodium  Cristatum,  Idnn.  Polypodtum  Ccdlipieris, 
Ehrhart.  L&phodium^  Newm.  Polystichum  Cri^taium.  Dryopteris  Crisiata, — ^Thig 
is  one  of  onr  rarest  English  ferns.  It  is  only  fotmd  on  boggy  heaths  and  moors.  There 
are  only  fonr  counties  in  which  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  found,  and  not  in  many  localities 
of  those.  The  counties  are  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cheshire,  and  Nottinghamshire.  The 
fronds  are  very  erect,  nearly  bi-piunate.  The  general  figure  of  the  frond  and  of  the 
pinnsd  is  triangular,  tapering  towards  the  point,  the  pinnsB  are  short;  deeply  pinnatifid. 
Set  on  in  distant  and  generally  opposite  pairs,  the  first  pair  are  the  largest  and  the  only 
ones  that  are  three  times  divided.  The  rachis  is  scaly,  and  more  than  one  third  up  it 
»  devoid  of  pinnsB.  The  rizome  is  stout  and  strong,  sometimes  branching  in  different 
directions.  The  fronds  will  continue  green  during  the  winter,  if  the  weather  be  mild. 
Listrca  Crisiata  is  more  valued  on  account  of  its  rarity  than  its  beauty.  It  grows 
from  one  to  two  feet  high.  It  is  very  easy  of  cultivation ;  the  soil  does  not  seem  a 
most  essential  feature,  though  it  flourishes  best  in  turfy  peat.  Exposure  to  the  sun  does 
not  appear  at  all  to  injure  it;  and,  though  naturally  an  inhabitant  of  damp  situations, 
it  seems  to  bear  draught  better  than  some  others  which  are  found  in  drier  localities. 

Rigid  Bucrleii  Fekn. — Lastrea  Bi^fida,  Presl.  Aspidium  Bigiditm,  Swartz,  Smith. 
Lfiphodium  Rigidum,  Newm.  Pohjpodium  Bigidum,  Polystichum  Bigidum. — The 
fronds  are  triangular,  lance-shaped,  bi-pinnate,  covered  with  numerous  small  glands, 
which,  when  bruised,  emit  a  slight  and  not  unpleasant  odour.  The  pinnules  are  oblong, 
obtuse,  lobed,  the  segments  broad  and  rounded,  again  notched  into  a  varying  number 
of  teeth.  The  indusium  is  what  is  called  persistent;  that  is,  it  does  not  fall  away.  The 
son  are  principally  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  frond,  and  are  on  each  side  of  the 
mid-vein  of  the  pinnules.  The  fronds  grow  finom  a  thick  rizome,  and  are  from  three- 
quarters  to  a  foot  high.  The  lower  part  of  the  rachis  is  thickly  covered  with  reddish- 
brown  scales.  This  fern  has  been  only  found  in  limestone  districts;  in  planting,  it  is 
well  to  imitate  its  natural  tastes  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  is  not  fastidious. 

Naerow  Pshckly-toothed  Fern. — Laetrea  Spintdosa,  Presl.,  Babington,  Moore. 
Aspidium  Spvnuloaum,  Smith,  Hooker.  Lophodium  Spinosum,  Newm.  —  Some 
authorities  regard  this  plant  as  a  variety  of  the  Crested  Fern  {Laetrea  Cristata), 
others,  as  a  variety  of  the  Broad  Prickly-toothed  Fern  {Lastrea  Dilataia),  This 
latter  it  very  much  resembles.  How  well  I  remember  a  sunny  day  spent  in  the  Esher 
woods,  with  a  party  of  young  fern-seekers !  I  never  remember  such  sunny  days  any- 
where as  I  have  seen  in  those  woods ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  I  tell 
you  it  was  there,  at  a  pic-nic,  that  we  first  met^  and  found  that  no  two  people  were  so 
well  suited  to  become  one  P  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  day  I  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Laetrea  DUatata  was  most  glorious :  the  lights  and  shades  among  the  pine- 
woods  are  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  no  others ;  the  rabbits  were  sitting  in  the  patches 
of  golden  sunlight  in  the  glades,  washing  their  faces ;  the  squirrels  were  running  round 
and  round  the  trees  after  eacli  other's  tails ;  and  the  doves  were  cooing  all  about  us. 
I  had  just  found  a  comfortable  resting-place,  for  I  was  tired,  when  an  exultant  ciy  from 
one  of  the  boys  brought  me  to  my  feet  again.  "  A  new  fern !  a  new  fern ! "  and  there 
it  was,  growing  in  the  stump  of  an  old  tree.    It  was  about  two  feet  high,  and  the 
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stamp  was  about  the  same  across ;  in  that  space  there  were  three  or  fonx  crowns.  AH 
applied  to  me  as  an  authority  for  its  name.  I  looked  wise :  "  The  Nairow  Prickly- 
toothed  Fern,  by  all  that's  fortunate !  Well,  we  have  had  a  lucky  day."  It  was  duly 
admired,  and  then  carried  off  to  the  barrow  we  had  with  us.  We  sat  down  near  it 
discussed  all  its  points  of  beauty — for  it  is  really  to  my  mind  a  very  pretty  fern— re- 
freshed ourselves  with  a  few  sandwiches,  and  then  took  our  way  home,  quite  content 
with  our  day.  We  got  out  our  books,  and  looked  to  the  description  of  the  Narrow 
Prickly-toothed  Fern,  but  it  did  not  quite  answer  to  ours.  The  Narrow  Pricldy- 
toothed  Fern  is  an  erect-growing  plant  (this  one  certainly  was  not) ;  the  rizome  is  stont 
and  creeping,  branching  in  old  plants  in  every  direction,  so  that  numerous  crowns 
often  form  one  mass.  The  fronds  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  (so  did  this  plant  oT 
ours),  are  bi-pinnate  (so  was  this),  long  and  narrow  in  general  outline,  the  pinns 
being  of  nearly  equal  length,  except  towajrds  the  sharp-pointed  end  of  the  frond.  The 
pinnules  are  oblong,  more  or  less  deeply  pinnatifid;  the  margins  of  the  lower  ones  on 
the  lowest  pinnee  are  deeply  cut.  The  lobes  of  the  pinnules  are  deeply  notched,  spiny, 
and  pointed.  The  indusium  is  persistent*  not  fringed.  The  sori  are  usually  small;  when 
the  spore  cases  open,  the  sori  often  run  one  into  the  other.  The  scales  on  the  rachis 
and  leaf-stalk  are  semi-transparent,  pale,  broad,  egg-shaped,  and  slightly  {XHntecL  The 
fronds  appear  in  April.  The  stalk  is  of  nearly  equal  length  with  the  leafy  portion. 
Alas,  alas  !  for  our  hopes  and  our  vanity — ^for  was  not  our  credit  for  the  knowledge  of 
ferns  at  stake? — ^this  description  would  not  quite  agree  with  the  specimen  before  us,  and 
then  came  the  positive  and  most  apparent  difference,  which  crushed  our  last  hopes.  The 
pinnules  and  lobes  of  the  plant  under  our  consideration  were  most  undoubtedly  veiy 
convex,  and  the  fronds  arched  over  in  every  direction,  while  the  Narrow  Prickly-tooth»2 
Fern  was  described  as  erect  in  its  growth,  and  the  leafy  portion  of  the  frond  as  bein? 
quite  flat,  never  convex.  There  are  several  other  differences,  but  this  was  what  proved 
to  us  without  a  doubt  that  we  had  not  found  the  rare  SpUiulosa^  but,  as  afterwards 
was  proved,  the  common  Broad  Prickly-toothed  Fern.  The  Narrow  Prickly-toothed 
Fern  is  principally  found  in  wet  woods  and  marshy  places  in  the  southern  and  western 
counties  of  England,  though  it  is  now  and  then  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  Though  it  will  bear  exposure  if  well  watered,  it  attains  a  much  greater 
beauty  in  moist,  shady  situations. 

The  B&oad  Pbickly-toothbd  Fsrn. — Lastrea  DUatcUci,  Babington*  Lojihodium 
MuUiflorum,  Newm. — Spite  of  the  grudge  I  owe  L.  DUcUata  for  having  deceived  me. 
I  must  own  it  is  very  pretty,  and  an  old  plant  must  be  most  handsome.  I  regret  now 
that  we  did  not  leave  the  first  plant  we  found  in  its  original  situation,  only  I  suppose 
others  would  have  disturbed  it  if  we  had  not.  Had  all  gone  well  with  it,  it  would  in 
some  years'  time  have  been  a  striking  object,  for  the  rizome  does  not  creep  or  branch 
in  the  Narrow  variety,  but  in  very  old  plants  forms  a  strong  erect  stipes,  a  miniature  of 
that  of  the  tropsical  ferns,  of  a  foot  or  less  high.  In  damp,  shady  situations,  the 
fronds  will  grow  to  five  feet  high,  being  a  foot  and  a  half  in  their  widest  part.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  one,  but  I  should  think  it  must  be  vay  elegant*  as  the  fronds  grow 
in  a  vase-like  cluster  and  arch  over;  these,  rising  from  stipes  of  a  foot  high,  must  have 
a  beautiful  effect.  As  I  said  above,  even  the  common  variety  of  this  fern  is  very  prettr. 
some  are  extremely  so;  but  shade  and  plenty  of  water  are  necessary  to  the  fuU  develop- 
ment of  its  beauty.  The  form  of  the  fronds  varies  very  much ;  it  is  usually  egg-shapedt 
tapering  towards  the  end,  bi-pinnate,  pinnules  pinnatifid  or  pinnate,  with  notched,  short, 
spiny-toothed  lobes.  The  indusium,  which  soon  disappears,  is  irregularly  kidnej* 
shaped,  and  fringed  with  stalked  semi-transparent  glands.  The  seed  is  ripe  in  Angast. 
The  rachis  and  the  leaf-stalk,  which  is  of  moderate  length  and  becomes  much  thickened 
towards  the  base,  are  densely  clothed  with  pointed  scales,  semi-transparent  at  the  edges 
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ami  point,  with  a  dark  centre.  It  is  evergreen,  and  soil  and  situation  seem  in  no-  way 
to  interfere  with  its  growth,  though  it  is  more  beautiful  in  the  shade. 

The  Hay-scektm)  Fern,  Recurved  Prickly-toothed  Fern,  Bree's  Fern. — Lastrea 
Fcr^tsecii,  Watson,  Babington,  Moore.  Aspidium  Recurvum,  Bree.  Loi^hodixim 
Fa^niseciit  Newm, — "R  was  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  who  first  described  this  fern  as  of  a  very 
digtinct  character  in  the  "  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  under  the  name  of  Becurvnm ; 
hence  it  has'  acqqixed  its  name  of  Bree's  Fern.  It  grows  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  and  is  eminently  suited  in  size  and  habit  for  your  glass-covered  fernery :  so  hie 
you  to  Covent  Grarden  and  obtain  a  plant ;  it  will  not  be  more  than  a  shilling.  It  is 
very  elegant,  and  of  a  drooping  habit.  The  paJe  bright-green  fronds  grow  in  a  circle 
irom  a  broad  crown,  are  curved,  and  in  the  form  of  a  drawn-out  triangle,  tri -pinnate  at 
the  lower  portion  of  the  frond.  The  pinnules  are  pinnate,  or  deeply  pinnatifid,  with 
saw-like,  spiny,  pointed  lobes.  The  indusium  is  jagged  at  the  edge.  The  numerous 
scales  which  clothe  the  rachis  and  leaf-stalk  are  long,  narrow,  lance-shaped,  jagged, 
pale-coloured,  and  semi-transparent.  The  edges  of  the  lobes  and  pinnules  are  curved 
npwards,  so  that  the  £rond  has  quite  a  curled  appearance,  and,  as  you  will  understand,, 
the  upper  surface  is  concave,  just  as  the  Broad  Prickly-toothed  Fern  is  convex  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  whole  of  the  u^idemeath  of  the  frond  is  covered  with  small,  rounds 
stalkless  glands,  from  whence  proceeds  the  odour  of  new-made  hay,  which  gives  it  its 
name,  and  by  which  you  will  easily  recognize  it.  Dear  is  this  fern  to  the  Londoner ;  how 
often  have  I  passed  my  hand  up  it,  with  clbsed  eyes,  seeing  visions  of  happy  children 
playing  in  the  new-made  hay — ^youths  and  maidens,  regardless  of  the  decorum  mamma 
teaches  indoors,  and  carts  laden  "  sky-high  "  with  their  sweet-scented  burden !  "Where 
has  my  sweet  friend  led  me  P  away  from  the  dry  description,  by  the  power  of  its  sweet 
])erfmne.  We  will  return  to  the  description  of  the  indusium.  It  is  not  generally  per- 
sistent, i0  somewhat  round,  kidney-shaped,  and  irregularly  jagged  at  the  edge;  sometimes 
it  is  fringed  with  similar  glands  to  those  on  the  rest  of  the  under  surface  of  the  frond. 
This  fern  is  of  moderately  frequent  occurrence  in  the  British  Islands,  though  for  some 
reasons  it  is  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  the  Azores.  It  abounds  most  in  the 
south-western  ccfunties  of  England  and  Ireland,  whither  the  prevalent  south-westerly 
winds  may  have  wafted  the  spores.  Its  not  having  yet  been  found  in  the  centre  of  Great 
Britain  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a  native ;  but  whether  it  is  or  no,  it  makes 
itself  at  home  under  all  circumstances.  It  luxuriates  most  in  damp  woods,  or  under 
shelter  of  moist  hedge-banks,  but  it  is  also  found  growing  in  the  clefts  of  sandstone 
and  other  rocks  in  the  most  exposed  situations.    It  is  very  hardy  and  evergreen. 

There  are  other  recorded  species  of  the  genus  Laetrea,  or  Buckler  Ferns,  but  they 
arc  so  very  doubtful  that  I  shall  not  spare  them  a  separate  notice.  With  the  H!ay- 
scented  Fern,  therefore,  we  will  leave  Genus  HI.,  and  go  on  to  Genus  IV. — Polystichum, 
or  the  Shield  Ferns.  These  twg,  the  Buckler  and  Shield  Ferns,  once  formed  one  group, 
by  name  Aspidium,  or  Shield  Ferns,  but  as  the  form  of  the  indusium  and  the  mode 
of  its  attachment  differed,  in  some  it  was  thought  best  to  make  two  separate  genera  of 
them.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  Buckler  Ferns  being  as  given  above,  those  of 
the  Shield  Ferns  as  follows :  Son,  circular;  indusium,  also  circular,  not  notched,  or 
kidney-shaped,  as  in  the  Buckler  Ferns  (Lastrece),  and  attached  by  a  little  stalk  in  the 
centre  of  the  under  side.  They  are  a  small  femily,  and  all  evergreen,  of  a  very  prickly 
and  rigid  appearance.  The  British  species  are  so  very  closely  allied  that  it  is  difBcult 
to  distinguish  them.  The  stronger-growing  kind  are  not  very  particular  about  soil  or 
situation,  but  they  are  more  luxuriant  and  of  a  richer  green  when  not  exposed  to  full 
sunshine.  If  you  cannot  get  peaty  soO,  the  larger  kinds  will  grow  in  loam,  or  loam 
and  leaf-mould  mixed. 


384,  385.  Ckoceit  Ihuktion*. 

Bluitistioii  384  u  ft  itrip  of  in- 
Bertion  worked  in  rom  backwards 
and  forwards  on  a  fonndatiou  chain 
□f  27  stitchea. 

lit  row.— Uiu  the  lart  3  etitcbe* 
and  connt  them  oi  1  treble^  1  treble 
in  the  next  chain  but  3,  3  chain, 
miaa  3  atitchea  under  them,  15  tre- 
ble in  the  following  15  stitches,  3 
chain,  mies  8  stdtohea  nnder  tLem, 
2  treble  on  the  lost  2  stitches. 

2nd  TOW. — 3  chain,  which  count 
for  1  treble,  1  treble  in  the  next 
treble,  3  chain,  4  treble  in  the  follow- 


384.  CaocitET  Inbebtio:i. 

ing  4  treble, 
3  chain,  1 
double  in  the 
middle  one  of 
the  15  treble, 
3  chun,  4 
treble  on  the 
last  4  treble 
of  the  15,  3 
chain,  2  tre- 
ble on  &e 
last  2  treble 
of  the  prece- 
ding TOW. 

3rd  row.— 
3  chain,  1 
treble  in  the 
next  treble,  3 
chain,  2  tre- 
ble in  the  fol- 
lowing 2  tre- 
ble, 3  chain, 
5  treble  in 
the  double 
stitch  of  the 
preceding 
row,  3  chain, 
miss  5  bL 
nnder  them, 
2  treble,  3 
chain,  2  tre- 
ble in  the  last 
2  treble  of 
the  preceding 

[ 


385.  CsocHKi  InniKs- 


i.  FLOWEtt-PoT  Stakd  of  Bavboo  Cane. 


5J7 

ed^pe.  £  chain,  1  treble  in  the  let  of  the  same,  1  pnrl  downwarcU  (t>  chaiu,  take  the 
needle  ont  of  the  Btitch,  inaert  it  in  the  Ist  of  the  6  stitches  and  draw  the  cotton 
tluoagh  the  stitch,  take  the  6th  etitch  on  the  ueedte  and  cast  off  both  loops  as  one 
Ktitch),  6  chain,  1  treble  in  the  1st  of  the  same,  1  pari  down1*aJ^l8,  5  chain,  1  treble  in 
the  let  of  the  same. 

2ad  row. — ■  1  donble  in  the  next  5  chain,  3  chain,  1  pari  downwards  (the  pnrl  of 


387.  Behux-Wool  Pattbui  roa  Flower-Pot  Stand  3 
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this  row  consist  of  only  4  stitclies),  3  chain,  1  purl  downwards,  7  chain,  1  prai 
wards,  3  chain.1  purl  downwards,  3  chain,  1  double  in  the  next  5  chaia  of  Oie  p«- 

ceding  row,  4  chain.  ,  zj  v     t  .ju« 

3rd  row.— 2  double  in  the  two  first  chains  of  the  preceding  row,  •  1  piirl(4cham,l^ 

stitch  in  tie  1st  of  the  same),  2  double  in  the  2  following  chain,  1  puri,  3  doalJe  m  xb^ 

3  chain  behind  the  next  purl  placed  downwards,  4  chain,  1  double  in  the  middk  oi  'die 

7  chain  of  the  preceding  row,  4  chain,  3  double  in  the  3  following  chain.  1  pari,  ims  I 

chain,  2  double  in  the  next  2  chain,  1  purl,  miss  1  chain,  2  double  in  the  foUowing  i 

<  hain,  4  chain,  1  double  in  the  2nd  of  the  4  chain  of  the  preceding  row,  4  daiiu  ts» 

1.  stitches  under  them,  2  double  in  the  following  2  chain  of  the  preceding  rofw. 

4th  row.— 1  chain,  1  purl  downward8,2  chain.  1  purl  downwards, 2  chain, ♦  1  ^tms^- 
in  the  next  4  chain  of  the  preceding  row,  4  chain,  1  double  in  the  following  4  chain  d 
the  preceding  row  3  times,  2  chain,  1  purl  downwards,  2  chain. 

5th  row.— 1  double  in  the  1st  chain  of  the  preceding  row,  1  purl,  2  double  in  tht 

following  2  chain,  1  purl.  2  double,  •  3  chain,  1  double  in  the  2nd  of  the  next  4  dsain 

of  the  preceding  row,  3  chain,  3  times  2  double,  1  purl,  2  double.    The  first  half  ot 

the  insertion  is  thus  completed,  and  1  row  over ;  repeat  for  the  other  half  the  3id.  S&L 

and  1st  rows. 

386,  387.  Flower-Pot  Stjlnd  op  Bamboo  Cajje. 

Bamboo  flower-pot  stands  are  more  in  favour  than  ever  this  year,  and  ladies  deHgfit 
to  ornament  them  with  Berlin  work  and  embroidery  patterns.  Our  present  pottOT  i' 
(luite  novel  and  elegant  in  shape.  The  framework  and  stand  are  all  of  unvamLi^ 
bamboo.  A  strip  of  Berlin  work  is  passed  between  the  bamboo  canee  round  the  i.^ 
No.  387  is  the  pattern  of  the  Berlin  work  upon  canvas.  The  stand  is  finishei  ^<^ 
Avith  bright-coloured  silk  cords  and  tassels,  which  give  it  quite  an  Oriental  character. 


.-T5-i-^«^-^^- 
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THE  year  1847  is  still  remembered  as  one  which  brought  commercial  ruin  to  thousaEil* 
— ruin  which  involved  in  its  widely-spread  consequences  not  only  the  sanguise, 
the  reckless,  and  the  unprincipled  speculator,  but  many  who  had  uniformly  hS 
aloof  from  all  undertakings  which  pronused  a  great  gain  on  the  condition  of  a  great  d't 

Among  this  prudent,  but  nevertheless  unfortunate  class,  was  Stephen  WarPKile}. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  house  had  been  cited  as  a  safe  and  flounshing  establi^ 
ment;  but  as  the  panic  spread,  and  failures  were  announced  to  the  amount  of  miDiccN 
it  proved  that  all  the  caution  which  had  marked  the  management  of  Warrenley  andCo. 
could  not  save  them  from  being  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  the  firm  was  declared  insol- 
vent. The  principal  lived  only  long  enough  to  see  the  home  he  loved  stripped  of  tkos*" 
comforts  and  elegancies  with  which  he  had  thought  himself  justified  in  adorning  it; 
and  the  very  night  that  he  and  his  family  took  possession  of  the  poor  lodging  whi<rli 
was  henceforth  to  be  theirs,  his  proud  heart  broke.  He  had  never  learned  the  duty  (*^ 
submission  to  the  ^vill  of  Grod,  and  knew  not,  alas !  where  to  look  for  help  when  'i* 
storm  broke.  Agreeable,  hospitable,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  life  had  l-ecu 
pleasant  to  him ;  but  he  sank  under  the  first  blast  of  adversity. 

He  left  a  widow,  whose  health  had  always  been  delicate,  and  a  son,  Lionel,  who,  rrkn 
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iie  crash  came,  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  college — a  creature  full  of  talent  and 
gifted  with  beauty,  but  who  had  been  spoiled  and  petted  by  both  his  parents,  neither  of 
vhom  were  capable  of  teaching  him  the  stem  duties  of  8elf*control  and  self-denial*  and 
vbose  attention  had  been  solely  devoted  to  bestowing  on  their  darling  those  accomplish- 
nents  and  advantages  which  seemed  equally  suited  to  his  elegant  exterior  and  hiA 
jriUiant  position. 

Here,  then,  was  this  youth  of  eighteen  called  on  to  relinquish  every  hope  of  his  heart, 
ind  without  a  single  religious  principle  to  stand,  face  to  face,  with  that  true  sifter  of 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat — ^the  angel  Poverty. 

Oh,  ye  who  revel  in  prosperity ! — ^ye  who  plume  yourselves  on  your  high  morality  ! 

and  have  naught  but  scorn  and  loathing  for  those  less  fortunate  or  less  i)erfect  than 

yourselves — ^little  do  ye  know  how  hard  it  is  for  the  unregenerate  human  heart  to  bear 

the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  sudden  transition  from  affluence  to  dependence;  wonder 

not  if  this  young  man  soon  learnt  to  look  on  money  as  the  chief  good ;  start  not  if  ye 

Hee  him  yearn  to  become  rich  at  any  cost;  pity  him  if,  tempted  beyond  his  strength,  ye 

behold  him  sacrifice  his  honour  and  his  life  in  the  desperate  attempt.    But  I  anticipate. 

Stephen  Warrenley  had  been  the  architect  of  his  own  commercial  fortune ;  in  early 

life  he  married  a  poor  officer's  daughter,  whose  beauty  and  extreme  gentleness  were  her 

only  dower.     No  subsequent  provision  had  been  made  for  future  contingencies,  and  the 

widow* 8  only  possessions  were  the  few  jewels  her  husband  had  given  her  during  the 

days  of  their  increasing,  and,  as  it  seemed,  lasting  prosperity.    The  sale  of  these 

sufficed  to  provide  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  comforts  which  her  failing  health 

demanded,  but  was  totally  inadequate  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  winter  in  the  South,  which 

the  physician,  whose  friendly  care  had  been  unremitting,  declared  to  offer  as  the  only 

hope  of  arresting  the  progress  of  disease ;  and  so,  eighteen  months  after  her  husband's 

death,  a  rapid  decline  closed  her  days,  and  Lionel  was  left  alone  in  the  world. 

The  young  man  had  worked  hard  all  the  while.  As  soon  as  his  father's  death  was 
known,  a  clerkship  was  offered  him  by  a  rich  banker,  Eichard  Winslow,  who  owed  his 
start  in  life  to  the  ruined  merchant,  whose  widow's  last  hours  had  been  cheered  by  the 
visits  of  Ethel  Winslow,  and  the  excellent  Christian  woman  who  had  supplied  a 
mother's  place  to  the  young  girl.  Mrs.  Winslow  had  died  early,  and  her  only  child  had 
been  carefully  reared  and  tended  by  Mr.  Winslow's  only  sister,  Mb  senior  by  many 
years,  and  whom  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  would  have  induced  to  quit  her  quiet 
country  life  for  the  bustle  of  a  town. 

Ethel  and  Lionel  had  been  playfellows;  and  he  had  always  felt  it  hard  that,  from 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  they  became  almost  strangers ;  but  now  that  his  mother, 
too,  was  gone,  he  saw  the  girl  no  more ;  for  though  the  banker  carried  on  his  business 
in  the  same  house  in  which  he  resided,  the  public  and  domestic  departments  were  as 
distinct  as  good  management  could  make  them. 

Mr.  Winslow  pitied  the  young  man,  and  had  determined,  for  his  father's  sake,  to 
push  him  on,  should  his  merits  prove  him  worthy.  He  was  pleased  with  his  extreme 
diligence,  and  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  which  his  education  had  given  him  over 
his  fellows  in  the  office;  but  whatever  his  intentions  were,  he  kept  them  to  himself,  and 
the  only  distinction  of  which  Lionel  was  sensible  was,  that  when  there  was  a  press  of 
vork,  his  extra  services  were  sure  to  be  called  for.  No  matter  what  amount  of  labour 
^^^^  required,  it  was  well  and  promptly  done,  for  he  was  too  proud  to  give  room  for  a 
fault  to  be  found. 

But  at  the  time  that  all  looked  so  smooth  (and  that  the  older  clerks  would  have 
envied  their  junior's  advancement  but  for  that  kindly  feeling  which,  to  the  honour  of 
humanity,  always  stirs  for  those  who  have  seen  better  days),  what  was  passing  beneath 
the  sur&ce  ?    Like  Saul,  he  kicked  against  the  pricks ;  he  had  soon'perceived  the  great 
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•^f  which  his  change  of  circumstances  had  fixed  between  him  and  his  former  a^iia- 
tions,  as  between  him  and  his  former  companions.  His  taste  for  the  beautiful  had  beea 
cultivated  and  fostered  to  the  extreme ;  his  exterior  was  graceful  and  winning ;  aaid  iqj 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  he  had  found  it  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  money  to  speBcl,  8^ 
friends  to  spend  it  with ;  he  had  been  forced  to  bid  farewell  to  all  his  hopes,  aad  k» 
))egin  life  as  a  clerk  at  £50  a-year.  How  he  chafed  against  this  necestnty^kvk 
murmured  at  his  fate,  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe ;  but  when  he  saw  his  mothffsl 
and  die,  as  he  believed  for  the  lack  of  means  to  visit  those  sunny  climes  whiel  kn 
rtattered  and  deceived  so  many,  his  misery,  we  might  almost  say  his  foiy,  knew  k 
l)ounds.    Gold !  give  me  gold !  was  the  insane  cry  of  his  souL 

No  outward  demonstration,  meantime,  revealedthewarof  the  elements  within:  i^ 
many  months  wore  on,  and  in  sight  of  the  glittering  heaps  that  fed  his  discontent,  k 
worked  on — and  on.  Then  came  a  day  which  brought  an  unusual  press  of  hnsbe* 
On  any  other  Mr.  Winslow  would  have  prolonged  his  labours  for  the  morrow's  nail 
tar  into  the  night ;  but  it  was  his  daughters'  eighteenth  birth-day,  and  invitatkosfsr 
a  ball  had  been  eagerly  accepted,  for  the  house  had  not  been  opened  since  Mr?. 
Winslow's  death. 

To  Lionel,  then,  Mr.  Winslow  explained  the  details  of  the  important  matters  in 
hand ;  and  as  evening  closed  in,  he  installed  him  in  his  private  office,  and  bickhng  kk 
**  good-night,"  went  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  his  guests. 

The  clerk  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  calculations,  and  column  upon  oolumn  of  fignw* 
testified  to  their  result,  but,  by  and  by,  the  distant  sounds  of  music  caught  his  ear,  aat3 
:is  he  listened  to  the  familiar  waltzes  and  polkas,  he  thought  of  the  time  when  lie,  too. 
was  courted  and  invited ;  and  he  writhed  in  self-inflicted  torture  as  he  pictured  the  gay 
scene  from  which  he  was  now  excluded. 

What  business  had  a  poor  clerk  at  a  ball  given  for  Ethel,  the  rich  man's  diiW'' 
What  business  should  he  ever  have  at  the  banquet  of  life  P 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  mingled  with  the  figures  he  was  adding  together;  t«t 
he  strives  to  shut  out  the  sounds  that  jar  on  his  senses,  and  bends  wearily  over  bi^ 
labours.  But  the  demon  of  discontent,  to  whose  suggestions  he  has  so  often  listened,  is 
now  fully  aroused,  lashed  on  by  the  contrast  of  his  position  with  that  of  the  young 
men,  whose  voices  he  can  almost  hear,  the  craving  for  wealth  gnaws  at  his  heait  intli 
ten-fold  force.  Why,  then  P  Is  there  not  gold  in  heaps — ^there — within  his  reach  ?  Tiw 
household  is  busy,  or  watching  the  ball ;  he  has  the  night  before  him ;  escape  is  easr. 
.Uas !  for  him !  he  listens  to  the  tempter — till  he  yields — ^he  loads  himself  with  wealth 
-and  flies — flies  ! 

Muffled  and  panting,  he  just  catches  the  train ;  the  fog  is  thick ;  the  men  on  Jotj 
few ;  he  is  sure  he  has  not  been  recognized,  and  he  reaches  the  distant  port  in  salVtr. 
[n  safety,  yes ;  but  in  terror  unspeakable ;  in  every  sound  he  hears  a  pursuer,  in  ev^sy 
face  he  sees  an  officer  of  justice ;  he  procures  a  few  ready-made  cloilies,  and  a  herth  in 
a  ship  that  sails  that  very  day  for  a  land,  where  with  a  new  name  and  a  large  fortimet 
he  shall  be  independent  and  happy. 

The  delusion  lasts  till  the  bustle  of  weighing  anchor  has  subsided,  and  the  vessel  i? 
fairly  out  at  sea :  weary  with  excitement,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  Lionel  gathers  Us 
<;loak  over  his  face  and  lies  on  the  deck  to  rest.  To  rest !  ah !  never  more  snch  bahi) 
shall  wait  his  eyelids.  The  sin  committed,  the  demon  scoffs,  as  is  his  wont,  at  his 
deluded  victim.  Lionel  knows  that  by  this  time  his  trusting  master  has  discoteix^d  Ids 
faithlessness,  he  remembers  his  constant  kindness,  his  fieitherly  "  good-night,"  and  tlie 
conviction  flashes  on  him,  that  Mr.  Winslow  was  proving  him,  that  he  might  not 
always  have  been  a  poor  clerk.  He  curses  alike  his  ingratdtude  and  hisfoUj;  ^ 
would  give  worlds  to  undo  his  woeful  deed ;  but  it  is  too  late ;  already  the  name  that 
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sweat  stood  at 
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that  a  clear  (N 
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aS8.  Walk  . 
A  bonnet  of  gray  velvet  wit 
bord^  except  at  the  sideB ;  a  Aovf  ^^  ^^ 
on  the  nght;  blue  satm  strmg^*  ^^^^^  ^-^^ 
pme  patterns,  and  a  border  of  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
comes  np  Btra^ht  m  front  ^  .^^^^  j^^ 
and  spreads  itself  oot  upon  ^  , 


the  bosom  to  form  a  sort  of 
'   pelerine  at  t£e  back.  "Sleeves 

<i  la  Juive." 
Under  skirt  iiimilar  to  the 
,  paletot.  Dreas  of  gray  glacr 
'  ailk.  To  prodace  the  appear- 
I  ance  of  this  skirt,  which  has 
i  ahemlinedwith  stiff  muslin, 

abont  24  or  25  inches  deep,  it 
'  is  necessary  to  take  the  skirt 

at  the  sides  and  raise 
j  it  so  OS  to  fonn  a  flat 
I  tack  all  round,  and, 
I  with  tlie  help  of  a  but- 
[  too,  to  hold  np  the  top 
1  of  the  hem,  forming  a 
!  hollow  pli  ■ 
:  beck, then 
I  side  oat  th' 
i  the  pleat. 


iaUo 


rtfa 


'  hem  at  the 


endly  y 
shy  kinds  of  c 
ed  with  silk,  a 
7e  are  BtiU  lo 
tinne  to  be  < 
portion  aa  th) 
%e  jnontiUa-^ 
rogne  some  ti- 
irfaite  lace,  act 
Ve  notice  blat 
r  the  border,  • 
dauve  or  pear 
feather,  and 
irown  velvet 
oping  pear-sh 
besides  tiinchc 


;i88.  Walking  Toilet. 
A  bouuet  of  graj  velvet  with  a  low  round  crown ;  there  ia  no 
border  except  at  the  eidea ;  a  Bower  in  the  left  ride  and  a  Bmall  bow 
oa  the  right;  bine  satin  atringt.    Paletot  of  blue  cashmere  with 
pine  patterns,  and  a  border  of  caahtnere.    Thin  euj^hmere  border 
cornea  ap  straight  in  front 
and  spreads  itself  out  upon 
the  bosom  to  form  a  sort  of 
pelerine  at  t 

Under  si 
paletot  I 
siLlc.  Topi 
once  of  thi 
a  hemlinec 
about  24  01 


FASHIOSABLEdr 
their  colours  thi 
autumn  leaves, 
and  golden-brown  are  t 
the  toilet. 

The  Bismarck  colon 
reddish,  some  yellowish 
the  prettiest  is  the  tpili 
ticnlarly  well  in  rich  sil 

Upon  the  whole,  the 
have  just  been  eiaiuiii 
beantifiil  than  ther  hav 

There  are  very  idllrf  ] 
and  many  varieties  of 
■inality  Uinn  thoae  of 
more  particnlarly,  a  tiss 
brown  over  a  darker  sIj 
a  black  one  with  whitf 
throwing  a  ailveiy  glow 

Other  materiolB.  calif 
Mueewith  eitremeljfine 
into  them.  These  mela. 
to  be  almost  imperc*pt3' 
brilliancy  to  the  drew, 
brown,  or  dark  blue,  wit 
mby  colonr  and  violet ' 

Besides  the^e,  whirh 
there  are  velmirg  dr  '""'■ 

A  new  sort  of  rep,  rib 
wool  and  silk  chini'  «" 
brown  and  black  an  tdo 

Some,  called  li-jyf. ' 
^hade8,  black  and  -r^^ 
and  violet ;  all  very  prrtl 

The  •-.rionMs,  »  .t" 
morning  dresses,  are  ^tr 
iiig  tints  being  bro'ra.  " 

With  Rhort  seir-.vl"n 
l>etticoat3  will  lie  "''" 
already  seen  aome  mai 
round  thel-iottom  witha 
pattern  is  worked  in  ''tii 
plaid.  Scotland  onght  1 
lavished  on  her  tartari-'- 

Costumes  of  ilart  '■'^ 

are  already  being  pTC!« 

trimmed  with  pattern*  i» 

This  winter  wc  shall  ■ 


•   material,   snitable   for 
^^i  iir  chine,  the  prevail- 
rt.  or  Ijlact  and  white. 
^1  dresses,   bright  ploiil 
\\m  winter.      We  have 

up;  they  are  trimmed 
liioli  liorder,  over  which  a 
I  iif  all  the  colonrs  of  the 

If  pTOtiJ  of  the  favours 


.■.4;; 

■■Ml.  TRAVtLLiNG  Toilet.  j 
Felt  hat,  ivitli  a  flat  brim,  the  crown  being  trimmed  with  colouml 
velvet.    The  paletot  and  dress  are  of  grej  rep,  omaniented  with 

cross  stripH,  and  pieces  of  silk  cord  placed  Bhwitwaya  with  a  btttton  | 

uteitherenJ.   Thepaletotistight-fitting,  round  at  the  back.length-  ! 

ened  in  front,  and  carrei  ^ 

out  at  the  sides.    "Sleeves  j 

A  la  JuU-c."     Gros-grain  , 

Hilk    waistband.       tjhort  | 

dress,  rounded    in    front  , 
and  behind.     Under  skirt 

of  blue  cashmere,  with  a  I 

tnck  2  inches  wide  over  i>  . 


~, 


.  Tbavelling  Toilet. 
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•^f  whlTalking  dresses  will  be  scant  and  moderately  short,  round,  not  tribi- 

tions,  asttom.    Most  of  them  with  double  skirts. 

rultivatr  variety  is  being  introduced  in  the  shape  of  the  paletot. 

to  eight  mantilla-paletot,  the  shawl-paletot,  the  Mantalet  Eugenie — in  shape 

friends  pe  at  the  back,  and  like  a  Bretonne  jacket  in  front.    It  has  dooUe- 

l)egin  I  ample-flowing  sleeves  over  tight  ones. 

murmurer,  the  short,  loose  paletot,  or  rather  jacket,  is  that  which  is  most 

and  die,  it  is  made  just  now,  for  the  demi'Saison,  in  a  variety  of  pietfy^ 

tlatterecloth,  pure  white,  white  and  gray,  white  and  black,  or  white  and  red, 

i)oundsind  fe^tened  with  large  buttons. 

No  ooking  forth,  in  vain,  for  something  in  the  shape  of  a  bonnet;  bonnets 
many  nclipsed  by  the  chignon,  the  size  of  which  appears  to  increase  in  exact 
workedit  of  bonnets  decrease. 

(In  anyiolette  is  a  pretty  adjunct  to  the  small  fanchon.    It  seems  likely  to  ht 
tar  intone,  for  we  already  see  velvet  bonnets  with  veils  of  this  sort  in  black 
a  ball  iording  to  the  colour  of  the  velvet. 
Winslosk  velvet  bonnets  with  an  aigrette  of  gilt  metal  leaves  or  flowers  laid 

To  Ion  one  side  in  front,  and  black  lace  veil  and  lappets, 
hand ;  l-gray  or  white  terry  velvet  bonnets,  trimmed  with  a  flower  or  droop- 
*'  good-a  veil  and  lappets  of  white  blonde. 

The   fanchons,  trimmetl  with  golden-tinted  foliage  and  berries,  or  lon^ 
testifie^ped  grelots. 

as  he  Uns  there  are  various  small  round  shapes,  but  nothing  strikingly  new  to 
\vas  coi 

scene  fare  toilets  of  the  month : — 

What  empire  dress  of  violet  silk  rep,  with  a  trimming  of  long  pear-shaped 
What  \ting  a  long  tunic  open  in  front.    The  under  part  of  the  dress,  thai  is 

Such  the  trimming  and  the  front  width,  are  embroidered  all  over  with  small 
he  8tri\  bodice  with  jet  buttons,  and  grelots  round  the  epaulettes. 
labour%iy ;  under  dress  of  grey  cashmere,  with  a  border  worked  in  appliqn^ 
now  fund  green  and  blue  soutache.  The  front  of  the  high  bodice,  the  top  and 
men,  %at  sleeves  are  trimmed  to  correspond.  Upper  dress  composed  of  a 
ten-fol^w  corselet  of  green,  blue,  andblack  plaid.  Bound  waist-band  of  grey 
liousehfrith  black. 

.Vlas !  \ :  short  skirt  and  loose  paletot  of  Bismarck  rep,  both  cut  out  in  square 
—and  with  black  velvet,  under  skirt  of  bright  blue  cashmere,  trimmed  with 

Mufltem  in  black  braid  work.      Bonnet  of  brown  crape,  trimmed  with 
few ;  htm  silk,  brown  tinted  leaves,  and  a  golden  aigrette, 
tn  saf<%  are  very  frequently  of  two  colours,  thus :  under  skirt  of  green  a&f 
face  hedeep  flounce  edged  with  a  cross-strip  of  satin  round  the  bottom,  and 
a  ship  lit  of  the  same ;  upper  skirt  in  light  buff-coloured  silk ;  the  pocketu 
he  sha'  the  front  width  are  hidden  by  plaits  of  green  satin ;  the  waist-band 

The  bottom  of  the  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  similar  plaits.  The  bodioe  is 
fairly  Very  low ;  a  chemisette  formed  of  bouillons  of  white  tulle,  divided  by 
<loak  (f^  satin,  is  worn  inside.  This  makes  a  pretty  dinner  toilet, 
shall  "v^Qposed  of  an  under  dress  of  violet  silk,  with  a  plain  train-shayed  skiii 
delude*  coat  sleeves,  above  this  there  is  a  short  fouweau  dress  of  gray  silk 
faithleiet.  It  is  trimmed  with  cross-strips  of  the  same  material^  piped  witk 
oonyic-^y  sash,  with  similar  piping,  is  tied  round  the  waist,  and  falls  in  loog 
111  ways 

would  are  all  of  a  large  size ;  ear-rings  are  very  conspicuous  >vith  the  smili 


\ 


\ 


Modelled  for 
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Iwimets,  and  they  are  long  enough  to  fall  over  the  neck.  Enormous  square  brooches  are 
worn  over  the  jacket  or  paletot.  Enamel  or  mosaic  are  the  most  fashionable  for  wear- 
ing in  the  day-time.  Ear-iings  are  square  also,  to  match  with  the  brooch.  We  do  not 
mention  this  as  ^racefol,  but  as  being  the  fashion  of  the  moment. 

We  are  often  ashed  to  say  a  few  words  about  mourning  dresses.  Having  lately  had 
occasion  to  see  deep  mourning  toilets,  we  will  describe  them  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  our  readers  for  whom  our  description  of  coloured  dresses  can  have  no  personal 
interest. 

Cashmere  dress,  plain  gored  skirt,  with  a  train  at  the  back.  Stitched  cross-strips 
and  buttons  of  the  same  material,  to  hide  the  slits  of  the  pockets  on  either  side  of  the 
front  width.  High  plain  bodice  with  stuff  buttons ;  cross-strips  similar  to  those  of  the 
pockets  upon  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sleeves  and  round  the  neck.  Crape  collar 
wilh  a  stitched  cross-strip  all  round,  crape  cuffs.  Long  cashmere  shawL  Brooch  of 
black  carved  wood,  long  ear-rings  to  match.  Fanchon  of  black  pleated  crape,  with  a 
mantilla  veil  of  the  same,  trimmed  with  a  double  cross-strip.  This  veil  falls  over  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  is  fastened  in  front  with  a  small  bow  of  black  ribbon.  Long 
crape  veil  fastened  over  the  bonnet.    Black  kid  gloves. 

Dress  of  woollen  poplin,  made  in  the  redingote  shape,  and  fastened  all  the  way  down 
with  buttons  of  the  same  material.  Cross-strips,  arranged  in  small  Vandykes,  over 
the  pockets  and  on  the  epaulettes.  Paletot  of  woollen  poplin;  at  the  back  it  is  short 
and  loose,  like  common  out-of-door  jackets ;  in  front  it  falls  in  long  wide  lappets.  It  is 
trimmed  all  round  with  stitched  cross-strips.  Two  similar  cross-strips  are  placed 
lengthwise  in  the  centre  of  the  back ;  they  are  divided  by  a  row  of  buttons.  In  front, 
there  is  a  double  row  of  buttons.     Crape  bonnet,  collar,  and  cuffs.    Black  kid  gloves. 


■^^:j^  -e:f<fe2^^E:J>3^ 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION-PLATE. 

Lett-hajjd  ¥iGxmx„—Walkm<f  ToiZef.— Mauve  tulle  bonnet,  trimmed  with  flowers. 
^^'Vrite  ribbon  strings.  Paletot,  dress  and  petticoat  of  gray  silk,  trimmed  with  cross- 
atripg  of  mauve  silk.  The  upper  skirt  is  looped  up  on  the  side,  and  shows  the  mauve 
Mlk  lining.  The  paletot  is  lengthened  in  front  with  two  tabs  hanging  on  each  side  of 
the  skirt ;  it  is  short,  and  square  at  the  back. 

BiCHT-HAKD  FiGXJKE.— FwiViJW/  Toilc^.— Black  lace  bonnet,  trimmed  with  golden 
^^  leaves.  The  strings  are  fastened  under  the  chin  with  a  golden  leaf.  Black  silk 
paletot  ornamented  with  gimp  and  jet,  and  terminated  with  a  deep  lace  border.  Plain 
^^■BMtrck-coloured  silk  dress. 

CosTiTMB  JOB.  A  LiTTLE  GiEL  FROM  Se\'en  toEigut  Years  Old. — White  felt  hat,  with 
""^now  brim,  the  crown  being  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  blue  feathers.  Blue-gray  rep 
^^^88,  ornamented  with  blue  silk  cross-strips  and  buttons. 


LOVELIEST    WORDS. 


A    BRIDE. 

Tjils  fair  shape  is  vour  bride  to  be  ? 

This  white  vision  you  claim  as  yonrs  f 
This  is  the  household  deitv 

You  are  to  worship  while  life  endures  ? 

Surely  a  splendour,  so  strange  and  new. 

Had  in  another  sphere  its  birth ; — 
How  could  a  mortal  man  like  you. 

Lure  her  down  to  this  dull,  cold  earth  ? 

Jiovcly  ?  yes,  there  is  not  a  flaw 

Her  perfect  fairness  to  cloud  or  spoil ; 

Nature  for  once  has  broken  her  law, 
And  made  a  beauty  without  its  foil. 

Could  threads  of  gold  be  as  finely  spun. 

They  might  shine  like  her  drifting  hair ; 
Aud  such  a  brow ! — there  was  never  one 

Half  so  queenly  or  half  so  fair. 

Eyes  which  fill  us  with  tender  pain. 
So  bewitching  their  mellow  shine,-  - 

Winning  all  gazers,  again  and  again. 
To  bow  in  vain  at  their  lovely  shrine. 

Never  were  hiunan  lips  before 
So  rarely  moulded  in  any  land ; 

Never  a  shoulder  such  dimples  bore, — 
And  look  at  her  dainty  peach-bloom  hand. 

Flushing  with  young  life,  pure  and  rich. 
Warm  and  pink  to  the  pearly  nails; 

The  listening  Venus  in  yonder  niche 
Tries  to  rival  their  charm, — but  foils. 

Yet  how  pulseless  and  still  she  stands ! 

Never  a  blush  is  on  her  cheek ! 
Never  a  tremble  along  her  hands ! 

Say  can  she  love,  or  weep,  or  speak  ? 

Was  she  spoken  at  one*  to  life. 
Every  dimple,  and  print,  and  curl  ? 

Always  a  possible  queen  or  wife. 
Never  a  babe  or  a  bashful  girl  P 

Faultless  all,  in  her  ]>eauteous  prime. 
Stately,  regal,  if  8(>  you  will. — 

Yet  were  she  mine,  I  could  wish,  sometime. 
Her  lip  to  quiver,  lier  hand  to  thrilL 


LOVELIEST  WORDS.  04; 

She  is  perfection,  and  nothing  less, 

Beauty's  perfection,  and  nothing  more ; 
Looking  on  her,  I  only  gness 

WTiat  yoxir  futm-e  may  have  in  store. 


Garlands  of  flowers  from  lauds  abroad* 

Marvels  of  artificial  bloom, — 
Blossoms  which  never  were  in  the  bud, 

Flaunt  their  falsehood  in  yonder  room. 

Petals  of  muslin,  and  silken  woof. 
Leaves  of  paper,  and  stems  of  wircy — 

Flowers  more  brilliant  and  winter-proof 
Than  ever  sprung  from  our  earthly  mire. 

Won  by  their  flattering  falsity, 
(Mark  the  warning  my  woixis  disclose,) 

I  found  tips  morning  a  famished  bee 
Dead,  fivilie  hemi  of  a  camhric  rose ! 


ANSWER    ME. 

If  you  love  me,  friend,  to-night, 

Much  and  tenderly ; 
Let  me  rest  my  wearied  head 

Here  upon  your  knee :    . 
And  the  while  I  question  you. 

Prithee,  answer  me, — 

Answer  me ! 

Is  there  not  a  gleam  of  peace 

On  this  tiresome  earth  P 
Does  not  one  oasis  cheer 

All  this  dreary  dearth  P 
And  does  all  this  toil  and  pain 

Give  no  blessing  birth  ? 

Answer  me! 

(?omes  there  never  quiet, 

Once  our  hearts  awake  ? 
Must  they  ihen  for  evermore 

Labour,  strive,  and  ache  ? 
Have  they  no  inheritance. 

But  to  l^ear— and  break  ? 

-^nswer  me  I 


:,4>* 

3iW,  391.  Toiucco  I'oicu. 

M.tTKBiALB.— Fine  crimson  olotli,  bits  of  coloured  and  wbtte  clotii  Ew  the  fatten. 
parer-silt  of  rarioiu  colonri,  white  kid,  braw  rings,  gimp  oord,  and  silk  tMick 

This  pouch  is  cnt  in  four  pieces,  two  of  which  we  give  in  full  sixe ;  the  two  atha» 
innHt  be  worked  after  the  same  patterns.  These  patterns  represoit  the  attiibiites  of  i 
bvcr  of  tobacco ;  tbej  ore  cat  oat  of  cloth  and  worked  in  appliqn^  over  crimioa  diA. 


3M.  TosACCO  PoLCii. 

In  No.  390  the  outer  chwn  stitch  bonier  is  green.  The  knot  from  which  ^^^"^ 
articles  are  suspended  is  black,  the  cigar  cose  jellow  in  cloth  appliqui^,  the  cigu*  '*^ 
in  satin  stiteh.  The  caae  is  crossed  bj  two  rows  of  chain  stitchiu  blue  ^^''"^'^ 
all  ronnd  with  batton-hote  stitch,  also  blue.  The  two  pipes  ara  of  white  cloth.  WpJ 
round  with  jellow  nlk ;  the  shade  is  imitated  by  long  stitches  of  gray  silk.  1^  iW^ 
part  of  the  poach  is  of  bine  cloth,  with  a  whit*'  silk  edging  and  yellow  dots ;  ^  ""^ 
part  of  brown  cloth  with  a  black  edging  and  a  pattern  worked  in  chain  «tit«'i  *"* 
white ;  the  three  toaaela  are  embroidered  with  black  and  yeUow  ailk. 


la  Ko.  391  the  outer  bonier  is  jellow,  tiie  knots  black,  the  stnall  pattern  at  the  ton 
f  of  blue  cloth  edged  with  yeUow ;  the  pipea  of  white  cloth  edged  with  blue  and  shaded 
irith  gr&j.  The  mmdle  of  dgan  is  of  brown  cloth,  shaded  with  black  silk  iititchee, 
lad  fost^ed  on  with  donble  rows  of  chain  stitch  in  yellow  silk.  The  ciear  case  is  ot' 
I  ight  green  cloth,  edged  with  white ;  the  Grecian  pattern  and  dots  are  embroidered  over 
it  with  white  (dlk  alio. 


391.  Tobacco  Pouch. 


To  make  up  the  pouch,  cnt  out  the  four  pieces  and  join  them  together  by  seams, 
^hich  are  hidden  onder  yellow  sontache ;  cnt  out  also  and  Join  in  the  same  way  four 
piecea  of  white  kid  for  the  lining,  and  fasten  it  on  to  the  crimson  cloth  at  the  top  only, 
cew  small  brass  rings  round  the  to[),  and  pass  a  double  piece  of  crimson  silk  cord 
^'■nngh  them.  Add  silk  tusela  of  varions  colours  at  the  bottton  of  the  ponch,  and  at 
*ach  of  its  fonr  comers. 


LAURA  BASSL 

A  PAGE  PEOM  THE  HI8T0BT  OP  I.EABNED  BOLOGHA. 


THE  city  of  Bologna  is  the  second  in  rank  in  the  Papal  States.  Its  UniTereitjii 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famons  in  Italy ;  it  was  founded  by  the  Empenr 
Theodosius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centoiy,  and  was  restored  by  C1ttzi^ 
magne.  Bologna  has  won  for  itself  the  title  of  "  the  learned ;"  its  coinage  forznerly  boR 
the  motto  "Bonovia  docet;*'  it  is  the  birth-place  of  eight  popes,  about  two  kusdred 
cardinals,  and  more  than  a  thousand  literary  and  scientific  men  and  artists.  Mor- 
over,  it  is  the  birthplace  of  Laura  Maria  Catherine  Bassi,  the  subject  of  the  foDowisg 
sketch : — 

This  lady  was  bom  in  the  year  1711,  in  that  happy  condition  of  life  which  Agnrof 
old  desired,  the  comfortable  medium  between  poverty  and  riches.  She  was  a  healtfaj, 
sprightly,  well-looking,  and  well-made  child,  but  from  her  earliest  years  remarkaUe  for 
studious  habits.  Learning  was  no  task  to  her,  but  a  pleasure,  and  she  turned  u 
readily  and  cheerfully  to  her  books  as  ordinary  children  seek  their  toys,  and  rejoice  in 
the  play-hour.  Sooth  to  say,  the  pathway  of  knowledge  seemed  smoothed  for  her  ycras^ 
feet,  and  the  impediments  which  cause  so  many  to  halt,  or  turn  back  in  dismay,  appeand 
to  vanish  at  her  approach.  **  We  have  here  a  daughter  worthy  of  learned  Bologna," 
quoth  the  priest,  Don  Lorenzo  StreganL  Stregani  was  a  big  man  in  Bologna,  whose 
shovel-hat  covered  a  multitude  of  tongues  and  sciences — a  shrewd  man,  who  never  shw^ 
his  head  nor  raised  his  finger  without  meaning  in  those  simple  movements — a  man  iHio 
never  opened  his  mouth  but  there  dropped  out  words  of  wisdom.  Stregani  was  a 
visitor  at  the  house  of  well-to-do  Bassi;  for  him  there  was  the  chair  of  honour  and  tk 
softest  cushion,  and  the  freshest  fruits,  and  the  heartiest  of  welcomes,  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  good  father,  when  a  little  over-wrought  by  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office,  to  recruit  himself  in  Bassi*s  comfortable  parlour,  and  there  none  ?rere  beUier 
2)leased  to  see  him  than  little  Laura. 

That  Laura  was  a  daughter  worthy  of  learned  Bologna  was  at  the  first*  perhaps, 
a  pleasant  way  of  saying  that  the  child  conquered  the  alphabet,  and  strung  the  letters 
together  into  small  words,  with  no  common  facility.  It  meant  more  afterwards. 
*Stregani  began  to  instruct  the  child  in  the  elements  of  Latin ;  was  £Edrly  astounded  at 
her  rapid  progress.  Next,  he  opened  out  to  her  the  language  of  France,  and  she  made 
it  her  own  as  readily  as  Caasar  subjugated  GauL  For  the  tongue  which  Csesar  spoke, 
however,  she  had  a  profound  veneration ;  and  not  content  with  reading  the  Latin  authors 
and.  translating  many  of  them,  she  obtained  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
ai  to  speak  and  write  it  with  elegance  and  fluency.  Stregani  was  altogether  1upI^ 
pared  for  so  complete  a  success.  To  say  he  was  proud  of  his  pupil  would  hut  very 
feebly  convey  an  idea  of  his  feelings — ^it  filled  him  with  a  joyous  amazement  that  is  not 
to  be  expressed  by  words. 

Now,  had  the  excellent  priest  been  indoctrinated  with  the  teachings  of  someof  oor 
modem  philosophers,  he  would  have  been  angry  with  himself  and  sorry  for  his  pupfl. 
la  it  not  said  that  precocious  children  make  adult  dunces  P  Is  it  not  held  that  modi 
learning  drives  a  child  mad?  Are  not  infant  phenomena  looked  on  with  extreme 
.suspicion  P    These  grave  doubts  and  dismal  forebodings  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled 
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the  mind  of  good  father  Stregani.    He  made  haste  to  let  all  tlio  learned  world  of 
I  >ologna  know  of  the  prodigy  within  its  walls. 

Dr.  Gaetano  Tacooni,  Professor  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  was  deeply  interested. 
He  knew  the  Bassi  family.  He  was  as  astonished  as  his  friend  Stregani,  at  LauraV 
progress.  There  was  a  solemn  council  held  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  this  learned 
little  lady,  and  there  was  no  improbable  chance,  perhaps,  of  turning  the  learned  little 
lady's  head.  Was  she  to  pass  her  life  in  the  discharge  of  household  duties — all  her 
i^tin  and  learning  so  much  literary  lumber?  Forbid  it,  shades  of  departed  greatness ! 
Forbid  it,  profound  £EU!ulty  of  Bologna !  At  length,  after  much  discussion  and  delay* 
it  was  resolved  that  Laura  should  devote  herself  to  a  learned  education,  and  that  Dr* 
Ciaetano  Tacconi  should  exercise  her  in  logic,  cany  her  on  to  metaphysics,  and  so  to 
natural  philosophy.  And  with  steps — strides,  if  we  may  use  the  expression — that  fully 
kept  pace  with  those  of  her  instructors,  little  Laura  marched  up  Hill  Difficulty,  good 
faUier  Stregani  on  the  one  hand,  and  excellent  Dr.  Tacconi  on  the  other,  until  they 
reached  the  top ;  the  two  professors  spent  by  this  time,  Laura  quite  fresh  and  ready  for 
another  start  Li  plain  words,  her  teachers'  knowledge  of  the  sciences  was  confined 
to  what  was  taught  in  the  schools,  while  the  penetrating  genius  of  the  pupil  y:ns  not 
to  be  confined  to  these  limits :  her  scientific  studies,  and  even  discoveries,  left  the 
faculty  of  Bologna  far  behind  in  the  career  of  knowledge.  The  gentlemen,  who  had 
taken  pleasure  in  cultivating  her  rare  mind,  began  to  be  desirous  of  surprising  the 
public  by  a  display;  but  they  determined  that,  as  a  preparation,  some  unprejudiced  and 
exact  scholars  should  examine  the  learned  damsel,  certain  of  their  sanction,  before  pre- 
senting her  to  any  public  trial.  For  this  purpose,  the  Abbe  Giovaimi  Trombelli  and 
Dr.  Zanotti  were  selected.  They  were  astonished  at  the  girFs  proficiency,  charmed  by 
her  modest  bearing,  and  captivated  by  her  eloquence.  They  agreed  that  her  won- 
vlerful  acquirements  ought  to  be  made  known ;  and  as  the  result  great  things  were 
j^redicted. 

Had  the  good  gentlemen  who  advised  this  step  been  versed  in  modem  Aiews  of  a 
hht^-stocktn^,  and  the  natural  shrinking  which  the  polite  world  has  of  the  least  sus- 
I>icion  of  indigo  in  a  lady's  hose ;  had  they  been  aware  that  women  are  gmlty  of  serious 
impropriety  in  extending  their  education  beyond  accomplishments,  and  in  ever 
venturing  to  trench  upon  those  fields  of  learning  and  science  which  well-reg^nlated 
minds  recognize  as  the  indefeasible  possession  of  the  masculine  gender,  no  doubt  they 
would  have  held  their  tongues,  smiled  disparagingly  on  her  Latin — the  eldest  amongst 
them,  perhaps,  pla3rf  ally  have  pulled  her  by  the  ear,  bidding  her  get  married  as  soon  a^ 
.she  could.  Instead  of  this,  they  encouraged  the  young  maiden  to  api)ear  publicly 
in  Bologna,  and  to  hold  a  philosophical  discussion  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Auziana. 

Poor  Laura !  she  loved  learning,  but  she  did  not  court  publicity,  and  her  natural 
modesty  shrank  from  it.  She  was  not  afraid  that  the  students  of  Bologna  would 
assemble  in  the  palace  to  overwhelm  her  with  noisy  interruptions,  the  singing  of  tavern 
songs,  and  other  ingenious  modes — ^the  employment  of  which  was  reserved  for  a  later 
«late — ^to  teach  a  clever  woman  to  respect  all  masculine  prerogatives;  she  was  not 
afraid  of  such  interruptions,  but  she  was  timid,  had  less  faith  in  her  own  ability  than 
had  her  learned  friends,  and  was  in  fact  without  a  particle  of  arrogance  or  presump* 
lion.  But  the  persuasions  of  her  friends  prevailed,  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1732 
Jjaura  Bassi  made  her  debut.  The  singularity  of  the  case  brought  a  great  concourse : 
all  the  learned  men  and  dignified  ecclesiastics  from  distant  towns,  besides  noblemen 
and  ladies  of  rank,  crowded  to  listen  to  so  unusual  an  orator.  Fortunately  her  powers 
were  equal  to  the  occasion.  Her  knowledge  was  profound  and  miscellaneous,  and  the 
«'leganoe  and  accuracy  of  her  Latin  speech  was  truly  wonderful.  The  admiration  and 
applause  was  unbounded.     The  Cardinal  Archbishop  I^ambertini  waited  ux>on  her  the 
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e  intciTod  with  mocli 
and  silver  laurel-wreath. 

In  concluding  this  brief  mem> 
trivial  accomplishmentB,  can  stro: 
in  their  sketch-boolcB,  are  general 
them  above  the  small  concema  of 
a  mission  "  ia  retj  often  careless 
children's  cnltnre.  This  is  bad  in 
It  givea  rise  to  the  most  eironeou 
that  education,  which,  bj  eipandi 
quiJify  them  for  the  discliarge  of 
women  are  found  avoiding  literal 
into  mere  household  machinefi,  or  . 
folly.  The  lesson  of  Lanra  Bassi' 
— teaches  ns  that  to  be  deeplj  leai 
pleaanrable  and  consdentioTia  disc 
good  wife,  loving  mother,  faithful 
forfeit  her  claim  as  a  public  chat 
winning  an  immortal  name. 


The  lant  glean 

The  dead  lei 
The  loud,  lone 

Will  the  got 
The  vines  at  tl 

The  trees  sol 
The  loud,  lonei 

Will  the  gol^ 

Retnrn,  0  ye  d 
Bring  peace ' 

Betnm,  bashfn 
And  bring  bi 

Awake  in  the  \ 
The  wild  tem 

My  heart  aints 
That  the  sun: 

0  warm,  happy 
Ye  shriek  no 

Your  sweet  bios 
For  love  mak 
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This  is  a  very 
I  fashionable  style  of 
I  girdle  for  CTCning 
I  wear.  The  waist- 
l«nd  may  be  of 
'  black  or  coloured 
gros-grain  silk  rib- 
,   bon,    with   a  i>«ir 
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Gexevieve  Pastry. — Quarter  pound  almonds  pounded,  half  pound  fresli  butter,  ten 
ounces  sifted  loaf  sugar,  ten  ounces  flour  sifted,  four  eggs.  Mix  well,  and  bake  thirty- 
seven  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

IcEiNO. — A^hites  of  two  eggs  well  beat,  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  sifted.  Whip  well, 
and  spread  over  the  cake  or  pastry,  and  bake  immediately.  Yanille  or  almond 
flavouring  may  be  added  to  the  eggs. 

Cakes. — Quarter  pound  of  fresh  butter,  quarter  pound  of  loaf  sugar  sifted,  rind  of 
two  lemons  grated,  quarter  pound  of  almonds  beaten,  half  pound  of  currants,  sis 
ounces  of  flour  sifted,  and  as  much  carbonate  of  soda  as  will  lay  on  a  fourpenny  piece,, 
and  one  egg.    Mix  thoroughly,  and  bake  five  minutes. 

Cakes  plain.— Half  pound  of  butter,  half  pound  of  sugar  well  mixed,  three  quarters 
of  flour,  and  one  egg.    Mix  well,  roll  out,  and  bake  five  minutes. 

Soda  CAKE.—Half  pound  butter,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  rind  of 
one  lemon  grated,  four  eggs,  beat  the  whites,  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  soda;  beat 
twenty  minutes,  bake  two  hours  and  a  half  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Wee  Puddinqb. — Quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  quarter  pound  of  butter,  quarter 
pound  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  rind  of  a  lemon;  beat  for  twenty  minutes,  half  fill  tea-cups, 
and  bake  for  twenty  minutes. 

Curd  Cheese  Cakes. — One  pint  new  milk  boiled,  add  while  warm,  six  ounces  of 
butter,  half  pound  of  sugar;  when  cold  add  six  ounces  of  currants,  the  rind  of  a  large 
lemon,  six  eggs ;  put  on  the  fire  and  stir  until  it  curdles,  then  pour  into  tartlet-pans 
like  ordinary  cheese-cakes. 

White  GiN6EftfiaE.AD. — One  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  one  pound  of  butter,  one  pound 
of  dried  flour  sifted,  one  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  two  eggs,  mixed  peel.  Mix  well  and 
bake  one  hour. 

Drop  Biscuits. — Two  pounds  of  flour,  one  jwund  of  butter  creamed  (beaten  up  to 
a  cream),  half  pound  of  currants,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
eight  eggs,  grated  lemon-peel  or  essence  of  lemon.  Mix  thoroughly,  drop  on  buttered 
tins,  and  bake  six  minutes. 

Biscuits. — Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  pounded  lump  sugar,  one  pound  of  flour, 
half  a  pound  of  butter  rubbed  into  the  flour,  then  add  one  egg  without  the  white,  one 
glass  of  sherry,  a  little  nutmeg,  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  a  few  carraway 
seeds.    Bake  ten  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

DuKE  OP  Cuxberland's  Pudding. — Six  ounces  of  grated  bread,  six  oimcesof  Sultana 
raisins,  six  ounces  of  finest  beef  suet,  six  ounces  of  apples  chopped  fine,  six  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  six  eggs,  a  very  little  salt,  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated,  add  lemon,  orange, 
and  citron  peel.  Mix  all  well  together  put  it  in  a  basin  covered  closely  with  a  floured 
cloth,  boil  it  three  hours  and  a  half;  serve  with  wine  sauce. 

To  MAKE  Vinegar  from  the  Plant. — Ligredients :  Three  pints  of  water,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  treacle,  half  a  pound  of  coarse  moist  sugar.  Mode :  Mix  the  above  in- 
gredients together,  pour  the  mixture  over  the  vinegar  plant,  placed  in  a  stone  jar  with 
a  close-fitting  lid,  paper  over  the  lid  and  keep  for  two  months  in  a  diy  place;  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  boil,  skim,  and  strain  it;  when  cold,  bottle  and  cork  closely,  and  treat  tho 
vinegar  plant  as  before. 
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NINE    OF    US. 

E.W.F.S.LT.Y.D.  &  G. 
At  Mr.  Smith's. 

A  Puzzle  to  be  answered  in  a  few  weeks. 

Enquiries  to  be  addressed,  w!th  twelve 
\  postage  stamps,  to  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton, 
I         Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Bow. 


COVERS  FOE  BINDING. 

Cloth  Covers  for  binding  the  12  Monthly 
Parts  of  "  The  Young  Englishwoman"  are  now 
ready,  price  Is.  3d.  each. 

Messrs.  WARD,  LOCK  &  TYLER  beg  to 
inform  subscribers  that  they  will  bind  "  The 
Yonng  Englishwoman  "  handsomely  in  cloth  at 
2s.  per  Tolume ;   gilt  edges,  6d.  extra. 

Subscribers  must  forward  their  parts  by 
Book-post  (paid),  with  the  ends  of  the  packet 
open,  at  tlie  rate  of  Id.  for  eveiy  4  ounces. 

Country  subscribers  must  send  8d.  extra  for 
the  return  of  their  volumes. 

Offebs,   Singular   and    Plural, — Clar.i 

writes : — "  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  favouring  my 

roquest  in  the  August  number  of  "  The  Young 

Englishwoman."     We  have  been  out  of  town, 

and  now  are  busy  preparing  for  the  third  wed- 

ding  in  our  family,  thorefore  I  have  not  only 

had  no  time  to  try  the  pattern,  but  not  even 

to  write  and  thank  you  for  it.    I  cannot  tell 

you  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  that  you  are 

endeavouring  to  put  down  vanity  and  fooUsh- 

ness  amongst  your  correspondents,  and  encou- 

I'aging  common  sense.     There  is  one  thing, 

however,  about  your  "  Drawing-Room  "  which 

IS  rather  peculiar :  the  members  of  it  are  so 

-exceedingly  personal.    As  each  number  comes 

in,  and  I  read  those  little  pieces  (which  you 

^i*«»re  me  are  sincere,  and  therefore  I  am 

^und  to  believe  you),  I  wonder  who  the  girls 

can  be  that  ask  such  questions,  and  who  you 

<:^  be  that  answer  them !    As  to  that  girl  that 

"Oftsts  of  having  had  seven  offers,  I  don't  credit 


the  half  of  it ;  it  is  simply  impossible  that  seven 
men  could  each  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
have  that  particular  girl  for  his  wife.  The 
greatest  beauty  I  ever  knew  in  mind,  form, 
and  face  had  but  tivo,  the  first  of  which  she 
rejected,  the  second  accepted.  Of  course,  she 
had  numerous  hverSf  but  only  tvs)  who  actually 
asked  to  be  her  husband.  Therefore,  either  that 
girl  vainly  boasts  of  that  which  is  not  wholly 
true,  or  else  I  live  in  far  more  honourable 
society  than  she  does,  and  know  nothing 
about  such  follies.  But  that  I  know  enough 
of  the  real  thing  you  are  aware  by  the  first 
part  of  my  note.  I  congratulate  you  also  on 
the  decided  improvement  of  the  rest  of  your 
magazine }  it  is  more  respectable  than  it  used 
to  be,  and  far  more  congenial  to  my  taste.  I 
like  those  "  Letters  from  Granny." — [Probablyi 
more  of  our  readers  will  give  t/ieir  experiences 
of  the  number  'of  offers  received,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  publish  some  very  valuable  statistics 
unfurnished  by  the  census.] 

A.  Z. — Second  cousins  as  well  as  first  cousins 
may  marry,  if  tiiey  choose.  When  miuried,  a 
man  is  liable  for  his  wife's  debts  contracted 
before  marriage.  A  married  woman,  if  pro- 
ceeded against  alone,  may  plead  her  marriage, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  law,  coverture.  The  hus- 
band is  liable  for  debts  of  his  wife  contracted 
for  necessaries  while  living  with  him.  He  is 
also  liable  for  any  debts  contracted  by  her  with 
his  authority ;  and  the  law  implies  his  autho- 
rity where  the  debt  is  for  necessaries,  or  in  the 
common  course  of  house-keeping,  unless  the 
contrary  be  proved.  If  the  husband  have  ab- 
j  ured  the  realm,  or  been  transported  by  a  sen- 
tence of  law,  the  wife  is  liable  during  his  absence 
as  if  she  were  a  single  woman  for  debts  con- 
tracted by  her. 

Young  America. — ^Yankee  Doodle  is  an  old 
English  tune,  and  is  said  to  have  been  played 
by  our  troops  at  Bunker's  HilL  A  modem 
American  poet  alludes  to  this — 

"  We  kept  the  f  wne,  but  not  the  Tea, 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy." 
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M.  Ahgait. — Shrimps,  Oh! — Mr.Lord,R«^»> 
a  considerable  authority  in  matters  fish^like,  has 
anticipated  some  of  jonr  questions  in  a  little  book 
he  has  written  on  crabs  and  lobsters.  With 
little  alteration,  this  is  what  he  says :  Shrimps, 
like  crabs,  are  of  many  species,  and  inhabit  all 
seas.  Our  own  coast-line  sees  millions  of  them, 
and  most  seaside  plaoes  afford  sport  to  the 
shrimp  or  prawn  cateher.  But  Cesar  is  not 
Pompey,  and  a  shrimp  is  not  a  prawn,  although 
they  are  very  muoh  alike.  The  true  shrimp  of 
our  water  is  the  mottled,  spotted,  brown  kind, 
the  so-called  land-shrimp  (Cmn^Ton  vvXgains). 
Between  the  prawn  and  shrimp  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  colour  and  the  shape  of  the  fore-feet. 
AJUko  the  head  of  the  prawn  is  provided  with  a 
formidable-looking  weapon,  after  which  shape 
the  Pacific  Islanders  seem  to  make  their  shark- 
tooth  swords.  The  shrimp  has  not  this  weapon. 
Tlie  shrimp  frequents  the  wide  open  sand-flats 
»nd  the  mouths  of  tidal  rivers.  ''  Sand-raiser  " 
it  ia  often  called  by  fishermen,  and  this  name 
arises  from  the  curious  habit  it  has  of  suddenly 
raising  around  itself  a  perfect  cloud  of  fine  sand, 
literally  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  its  ene- 
mies. After  raising  this  sand-storm,  the  shrimp 
adroitly  scoops  for  itaelf  a  tiny  trench  in  the 
soft  sand,  and,  remaining  perfectly  sHll,  the 
falling  grains  cover  him  snugly  over  like  a 
sheep  in  a  snow-drift.  Shrimp-catching  is  by 
no  means  a  difilcult  operation,  and  either  with 
dredge  or  net  numbers  of  the  Cinivgon  vulgaris 
may  be  taken,  as  also  small  flat  fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  odd  waifs  and  strays  that  in  the  T^-ators 
dwell. 

Jessie. — Witli  regard  to  the  sagacity  of  ani- 
lunls,  everybody,  we  suppose,  knows  Mr.  Jingle's 
Ktory  of  Fonto,  who  would  not  enter  on  a  planta- 
tion because  of  the  board  which  set  forth  that 
all  dogs  found  within  the  enclosure  would  be 
»hot;  A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following, 
which  ia  perhaps  as  good : — "  We  once  owned  a 
small,  beautiful  block-and-tan  terrier,  and  while 
residing,  a  year  or  two  since,  for  a  few  months 
at  a  favourite  summer  resort,  a  most  magnifi- 
oent  Newfoundland  dog,  the  property  of  an  ex- 
(loremor  and  prominent  politician,  residing  a 
mile  or  two  distant,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
vxa  house  almost  daily.  One  day  our  little  dog 
was  missing.  Being  a  special  favourite,  her 
loss  was  seriously  felt.  Advertisementa  were 
jmblished  in  the  newspapers,  and  hand-bills 


circuhited,  offering  a  hberal  reward  for  her  re- 
turn. Whether  or  not  Mr.  Newfoundland  saw 
and  read  them  we  are  not  prepared  to  say ;  bat 
one  forenoon  he  come  trotting  up  the  street, 
carefnlly  holding  Mistress  'Yet'  by  the  nape 
of  her  neck,  as  a  fond  mother-cat  doea  her  kit- 
tens. Beaching  the  servants'  door  of  the  house, 
and  waiting  till  it  was  opened,  he  walked  in, 
and  deposited  his  charge  in  the  kitdiea— 
gravely  nodded  his  head,  wagged  his  taU,  and 
quietly  left,  not  even  intimating  a  chum  for  tbe 
reward." 

AN  AMOROUS  BACHELOB'S  DILEMM.\. 

I'm  getting  up  in  years,  indeed — 

A  "  bachelor  "  my  friends  now  call  me ; 
Yet  woman-hating's  not  my  creed ; 

I  wish  tiiat  marriage  tvonld  befall  me. 
Of  ladies  I  am  very  fond. 

And  have  been,  right  throughout  my  hisfcoir : 
Short,  tall,  in  turn  **  branette  "  and  "  blonde," 

And  yet  I'm  single,  that's  the  mystery  I 

But  yet  it's  not ;  I  think  I  know 

The  reason  that  I'm  still  unmated — 
I  can't  confine  my  love ;  its  glow 

O'er  many  hearts  to  shine  is  &ted ; 
And  as  I'm  not  by  birth  a  Turk, 

And  Mormon  tenets  do  not  please  me, 
I  matrimony  have  to  shirk, 

And  friends  begin  to  chaff  and  tease  me. 

Wlien  I  was  only  sixteen,  then 

To  seven  young  ladies  I  was  writing. 
Indeed  I  can't  remember  when 

Some  girls  I  didn't  take  delight  in. 
At  every  dinner,  *'  rout,"  or  ball 

I  got  entrapped  by  some  fresh  beauty, 
And  then  I  fonnd  that  not  at  all 

To  old  loves  could  I  do  my  duty. 

And  so  'tis  now, — a  pretty  fiiee, 

A  classic  bust,  eyes  brightly  glancing, 
A  tiny  foot,  a  finished  grace, 

Are  each  in  turn  my  heart  entrancing. 
And  thus  it  is  my  desk  is  stored 

With  flowers  and  kid  gloves  without  numl^T. 
And  scores  of  "  cartes,"  which  I've  adored, 

And  each  of  which  has  spoilt  my  slnmber. 

I  meet  fair  Kate — to-day,  suppose — 

At  Lister's  strawbeny  feast— with  croquet— 

I  fall  in  love,  and  ere  she  goes, 
I  bog  a  rosebud  from  her  bouquet ; 
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[  take  it  home  in  rapt  delight, 
And  dream  of  Katie  and  lier  graces ; — 

And  at  the  Alleyne's  ball  next  night 
Meet  laabeilay  and  gone  Kaie*8  face  i6. 

What  can  I  do  ?     I  cannot  wed, 

For  it  would  canse  a  lot  of  sorrow ; 
To  get  a  wife,  then  wish  her  dead 

To  hare  one  yon  liked  more  to-morrow ! 
No !  as  m J  heart  I  oan*t  divide, 

And  gire  to  all  I  love  the  pieces ; 
I  mnst  in  single  bliss  abide. 

And  leave  my  money  to  my  nieces ! 

A.  A.  D. 

A  GiRi.  OF  Sixteen  will  find  some  very  inte- 
resting particnlars  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
jear  in  the  '<  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maga- 
zine," nnder  the  title  of  ''  Natore's  Monthly 
Work."  The  National  Portrait  GaUery  at 
Kensington  is  closed.  The  last  series  of  por- 
traits exhibited  extended  from  1688  to  1800. 

Oliyia.  —  Certainly.  "We  betray  no'con- 
fidences.  Send  what  yon  think  worth  having, 
and  we  will  let  yon  Imow  if  we  think  as  yon 
do. 

LoTHE  will  do  well  to  give  np  "plaiting" 
!or  a  time,  as  p1ft-iti?ig  has  a  tendency  to  break 
the  hair.  This,  we  think,  accounts  for  the 
short  hairs  *'  Lottie  "  complains  of.  Cold  water 
can  do  no  possible  harm ;  bnt  the  hair  must  be 
rubbed  dry  after  its  application,  or  a  severe 
cold  may  be  the  consequence. 

Ems  is,  we  think,  suffering  from  indiges- 
tion, and  would  do  well  to  consult  her  medical 
adviser.  Warm  water  is  preferable  to  cold  in 
<K>ld  weather.  A  little  glycerine  put  in  the 
water  will  help  to  prevent  the  skin  chapping. 

C.  H.  B.  writes  a  lady-like  hand,  and  her 
diction  is  correct, 

ScHOOL-GiKL  ought  to  know  that  Abyssinia 
v&s  first  made  known  '\x}  Europeans  by  the 
Portuguese  missionaries.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Nnbia,  on  the  east  by  the  Bed  Sea 
and  Danakil,  on  the  west  by  Sennaar,  and  on 
the  south  by  Gingia  and  Alaba.  The  estimated 
Area  is  27,000  square  miles.  Bruce,  though  a 
very  old  traveller,  has  given  the  best  account  of 
*^  Urra  incognita ;  we  have  added  veiy 
little  to  what  he  told  us. 


8.  B.  F. — ^The  proverb  that  tella  us  the  least 
said  is  the  soonest  mended  is  one  which  we 
should  strongly  recommend  to  your  attention. 
Never  say  anything  ill  of  other  people,  if  it  be 
possible  to  avoid  it,  and  be  sure,  if  you  do  say 
anything  of  the  sort,  that  your  accusations  are 
wdl  founded.  An  old  lady  was  asked  what  she 
thought  of  one  of  her  neighbours  named  Jones, 
and,  with  a  very  knowing  look,  she  replied, 
"  Why,  I  don't  like  to  say  anything  about  my 
neighbours ;  but  as  to  Mrs.  Jones,  sometimes  1 
think — and  then  again  I  don't  know — ^bnt, 
after  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  will  turn 
out  just  such  a  woman  as  I  take  her  to  be." 
Had  you  been  equally  cautious  not  to  commit 
yourself,  yon  would  have  escaped  your  present 
trouble.  The  word  once  spoken  cannot  be 
brought  back  with  a  coach  and  six. 

Emma  wants  to  know  who  is  the  vmter  of 
the  following  lines : — 

'*  Every  perfumed  thought  that  came 
From  the  Poefs  silent  heart, 
Shall  in  other  days  impart 
Qlrateful  incense  to  his  name. 

And  the  seeds  of  truth  ho  leaves 
On  the  seeming  barren  ground. 
Shall  in  other  days  be  bound 

Into  golden  harvest  sheaves." 

An  Old  Subscriber. — Musical  supplements 
will  probably  be  given  next  year.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  you  are  "  delighted  with  the 
Young  Exglishavoman  in  its  now  form." 

A.  L.  F. — Gramut  is  the  name  given  to  tiie 
scale  of  musical  notes.  Guy  of  Arezzo,  who 
reformed  the  church  music  about  the  year  1024, 
composed  a  musical  scale  with  these  six  words, 
ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la.  Afterwards  he  placed  on 
the  side  of  these  notes  the  following  seven  let- 
ters, A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  P,  G.  And  by  reason  that 
he  placed  the  letter  G  (called  in  Ghreek  gamma) 
on  the  note  which  he  had  added  to  his  ancient 
system,  the  whole  scale  was  therefore  denomi- 
nated, as  it  is  to  this  day,  gamut. 

L.  A.  did  quite  right  in  refusing  to  accept 
the  flower.  If  the  gentleman  is  in  earnest,  he 
will  not  let  the  refusal  daunt  him.  He  is  cer- 
tainly unworthy  of  "  L.  A.'s  "  consideration  il' 
he  does  not  appreciate  her  discretion,  and  try 
some  less  equivocal  mode  of  making  his 
advances. 
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F.  L.  O. — Yes,  certainly  London  is  more 
than  a  oitj;  it  is  "a  province  oovwed  with 
booset."  We  may  got  some  impressioin  of  its 
pre«ent  magnitnde  by  looking  at  a  few  details 
of  its  colossal  state.  Its  honses  nnmber  more 
than  850,000,  and  its  streets,  if  placed  in  line, 
tronld  ext^id  from  Liverpool  to  New  Tork, 
and  are  lighted  at  night  by  860,000  gas  lamps, 
consuming  every  twenty-four  honrs  about 
18,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Of  the  water 
HUi^y  44,388,328  gallons  are  used  per  day. 
The  travelling  public  sustain  6,000  cabs  and 
1,500  omnibuses,  besides  all  the  other  sorts  of 
vehicles  which  human  need  can  require  or 
human  wit  invent.  Its  hungry  population 
devours  in  the  course  of  every  year  1,GOO,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  210,000  bullocks,  1,700,000 
8heep,  28,000  calves,  36,000  pigs,  10,000,000 
head  of  game,  3,000,000  salmon,  and  innumer- 
able fish  of  other  sorts ;  and  consume  48,200,000 
gallons  of  beer,  2,000,000  gallons  of  spirits,  and 
66,000  pipes  of  wine ;  as  a  consequence,  2,400 
doctors  find  constant  employment.  London, 
finally,  supports  862  churches,  which  are  pre- 
sided over  by  980  dixines  of  greater  or  less 
note. 

Ellex  T.— To  bleach  a  straw  bonnet,  first 
scrub  the  bonnet  well  with  yellow  soap  and  a 
brush  dipped  in  clean  water;  after  this,  put 
into  a  box  a  saucer  containing  burning  sulphur ; 
it  must  remain  there  a  short  time,  and  as  soon 
ns  it  is  removed,  the  bonnet  must  be  pUced  in 
the  box  and  well  covered  up,  so  that  the  sul- 
phuric atmosphere  may  whiten  it;  next  dis- 
Holve  a  little  oxalic  acid  in  boiling  water.  Wash 
all  over  the  bonnet  with  a  small  paint-brush ; 
put  it  into  a  pail  of  cold  water,  and  let  it 
remain  half  an  hour ;  then  hang  it  out  to  dry ; 
it  must  afterwards  be  stiffened  with  gelatine, 
dried  again,  and  then  pressed  into  shape.  Furs 
may  be  preserved  from  moths  and  insects  by 
placing  a  little  colcynth  pulp  (bitter  apples), 
or  spices — as  cloves,  pimento,  Ac. — wra^^ed 
in  muslin  among  them ;  or  they  may  be  washed 
in  a  verv  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  warm'water,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  the  pint, 
and  afterwards  carefully  dried.  Furs,  as  well 
as  every  other  species  of  clothing,  should  be 
kept  in  a  clean,  dry  place. 

BosT  may  send  her  tranelation  of  the  Duchess 
IV.V^rantes'  storr. 


A  Two  Yeabs*  Slbscwbe*.— Very  aedtat 
beef  tea  may  be  made  as  follows :— Tifa  mt 
pound  of  lean  beef,  free  from  £Kt;  ^op  ia^ 
as  for  mince  meat  or  beef  aaaaagea.   ]&  w& 
its  own  weight  of  odd  water,  slowly  kotiig 
until  it  bmls ;  after  boiling  Itfiakiy  for  tvs^ 
or  two,  strain  through  a  musKn,  and  yn#B 
an  aromatic  soup  oi  such  stren^^  as  cbsAh 
obtained  even  by  boiling  the  beef  in  tfe  pm 
for  hours.  When  mixed  with  nit  tad  fJke^ 
additions  by  which  soup  is  usually  fismni 
and  tinged    somewhat  darker    by  bmoi  d 
roasted  onions  or  burnt  bread,  it  f(B»  •» 
excellent  soup. 

A  CoxsTAJrr  Subscbibei. — ^We  think  it  woilfi 
be  very  indiscreet  for  a  "young  lady"  tsbo* 
to  a  young  gentleman  whom  she  has  oalf  net 
at  diurch,  espedaUy  as  there  is  no  erideaee  tc 
show  that  the  wish  to  be  introduced  is  isd^ 

HOPES. 

Hopes !  Fve  had  a  thousand  hopes 

(To  what  has  hoping  led  ?) 
They  always  promise  to  fulfiU 

And  disappoint  instead. 

At  school  I  used  to  hope  for  "  tin," 
When  last  Bixppfy  was  waning,— 
Was  told  I  spent  too  much  in  **  grub," 
.  And  then  I  got  a  caning ! 

I  hoped  to  be  the  first  in  class. 
And  answer  questions  banlking ; 

I  got  as  far  as  second  boy, — 
Was  then  sent  last  for  taUsing ! 

I  hoped  to  be  &e  master's  pety 

But  no,  poor  fated  sinner ! 
He  always  gave  me  " imps"  to  write. 

And  kept  me  ininits  dinner! 

Since  then  Fve  hoped  to  win  some  hs*^ 
To  lessen  eaitiily  troubles, — 

But  all  the  matches  I  have  tried 
Have  come  to  <*  So«ith  Sea  bubblsi'' • 

I've  hoped,  but  bother !  what's  the  goo^- 

In  perplexity  Fm  groping ; 
I  dread  to  be  a  misanthrope. 

And  thus  to  end  all  hoping. 

Fair  w>^<V*» !  save  me — ^be  mj  wife! 

My  happiness  (?)  to  share ; 
But  stay, — Tre  aae  remai^  to  mak^^ 

I  hope  you've  no  "  false  hair ! " 

F.  0.  P- 
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OCT.  Ist^  18 — . — ^Long letter  £rom  the  Mater — and,  by  Jove!  the  most  remarkable  coin- 
cidence !  She  fills  three  pages  with  a  rather  discursive  but  very  interesting  acconnt 
of  some  "  charming  girls  "  she  has  met  at  Sir  John  Bletchworth*s,  come  over 
^rom  York  to  assist  at  the  festivities  consequent  on  yonng  Bletchworth's  coming  of 
&ge.    *'  Sweety  unsophisticated,  fresh  girls/'  my  most  simple-minded,  excellent  mother 
unites.    *'  Moflt  refreshing  to  meet  with,  after  the  worldly-minded,  heartless  specimens 
one  comes  npon  in  the  world  now-a-days."     And  so  on  for  three  pages,  as  I  said 
before,  and  with  the  most  transparent  design.    My  most  "  unsophisticated  *'  mother ! 
Evidently,  she  has  forgotten  that  wise  saying  about  the  futility  of  setting  the  snare  in 
the  sight  of  the  bird.    But  the  coincidence.    These  charming  girls  are  Bessie  and  Eve 
Travers !     It  is  curious  how  things  come  about.    I  am  glad  the  dear  old  lady  likes 
them;  they  are  nice  girls,  although  I  have  just  written  to  decline  the  pressing  invita- 
tion with  which  her  epistle  winds  up  to  run  down  to  L — shire  in  time  for  the  ball  on 
the  3rd,  and  although  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  myself  pretty  plainly  to  the 
effect  that  cbarming  girls  have  henceforth  no  charms  for  me,  my  heart  having  got  over 
all  and  every  weakness,  and  taken  to  itself^  for  ever  and  henceforth,  that  dry  and  musty 
skeleton — ^the  law.    Poor  old  mother  I  it  will  be  something  of  a  disappointment  to  her. 
She  has  set  her  heart  on  seeing  me  settled,  as  she  calls  it,  and  the  old  place  and  old 
luune  in  a  fair  way  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity,  &c.    Well,  there's  no  help  for 
it.    "It  might  have  been  once^*'  as  Browning  says;  but  it  won't  be  now.    When  a 
fellow's  heajrt  gets  burnt  to  cinders  and  powdered  to  ashes,  there's  not  much  left  to 
Ruse  a  flame  from.    Fm  fire-proof  henceforth,  like  a  patent  safe.    Poor  dear  motber ! 
I  am  Sony  for  her.    HOlo !  what's  this  postscript^  crowded  down  in  the  comer  P    Amy 
^^mhmount's  marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer.    Tm  heartily  glad  of  it — shaU  add 
^  postscript  to  my  letter,  and  say  so. 

Oct.  2nd. — ^No  sign  of  life  over  the  way ;  the  lawn  still  deserted.  Took  a  stroll  on  the 
beach  this  morning ;  thought  I  saw  Fairy's  gulden  locks  glittering  in  the  sunshine : 
^'^^hed,  faizy-like,  whilst  I  was  turning  a  comer  to  get  up  to  them. 

I  have  altered  my  mind.  I  ehdU  run  down  to  L — shire  for  the  balL  I  start  by  the 
i>^-train  to-night.  I  am  tired  of  everything,  and  this  may  create  a  new  sensation, 
And  it  will  please  the  old  people.    I  keep  on  my  rooms  here,  and  come  back  again. 

'^OL.  L       KOVIIIBEB,  1867.  T  T 
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Oct,  4^^.— The  heJl  wbs  not  so  bad,  after  all,  for  a  ooontj  affur.  Kobodj  iroit  to 
sleep,  that  I  saw;  and  my  Lord  Tom  Noddy  danced  with  Miss  Smith  witiioiit  tanrng 
hie  back  on  her  more  than  once  or  twice,  or  otherwiae  showing  hie  Benae  of  the  cob- 
descension.  And  if  pretty  Mise  Smith  did  draw  on  the  back  of  her  prognmne  t 
splendid  caricature  of  his  lordship,  and  of  his  lordship's  £it,  cantankenms  mamnsm 
the  act  of  reproving  him  for  the  act  (the  dancing,  not  the  back-toming),  why,  it  n» 
no  more  than  might  have  been  expected  of  a  smart,  clever  little  girl,  with  more  ieB» 
in  her  little  finger  than  in  his  lordship's  whole  body,  and  her  ladyship's,  too,  to  lioot 
Miss  Smith  showed  me  the  sketch,  under  the  seal  of  secresy,  and  I  brong^ht  it  avi^m 
my  pocket.  It  sent  yonng  Bletchworth  and  half-a^ozen  more  into  fits  afler  svppeL 
Miss  Smith  is  the  Bletchworths'  governess ;  her  father  led  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  GrW 
lost  an  arm  and  a  ieg,  got  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  nothing  else,  and  died  last  yesr-af 
his  services !  Miss  Smith  is  a  great  deal  prouder  of  hii  memory  than  my  Lord  Tom 
Noddy  has  any  reason  to  be  of  tJbat  of  the  late  Yiscount^  who  gambled  his  (unentukd) 
estates  away  on  the  turf,  and  turned  the  Viscountess  sour  and  crabbed  by  his  otkr 
misdeeds,  and  drank  himself  into  deUrium  tremens  at  last. 

But  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  evening  was  the  re-introduction  to  Beame  and  Et& 
I  get  on  well  with  those  two  girls ;  why  the  deuce  should  Die — ^the  others,  I  meut— 
fly  at  the  sight  of  me  as  if  I  were  a  wild  beast  P  They  blushed  and  dimpled  whea  tbej 
saw  me — pretty  creatures  they  are,  to  be  sure,  as  fresh  as  daisies,  and  as  sweet  as  nev- 
mown  hay — and  received  me  like  the  valued  family  friend  I  flatter  myself  I  deserre  to 
be  considered.  "Had  I  been  at  St  Sebastian  lately?"  "Just  come  from  tiioe" 
*'  Dear  me !  only  fancy !  And  papa  and  mamma,  and  all  their  brothers  and  sisiss, 
lived  there ;  it  was  so  strange  to  meet  any  one,  so  &r  o£^  actually  just  oome  from  Hk 
very  same  place ! " 

"  So  it  was,"  I  agreed. 

Then  they  "  wondered  "  if  I  had  ever,  by  chance,  seen  their  sisters  P  No :  it  was 
very  likely  though,  for  they  were  very  little  about  the  place,  less  than  ever,  just  now- 
looking  shyly  at  one  another — **  since — since  strangers — ^visitors — ^had  even  found  tier 
way  to  the  lawn  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  have  all  to  themselves." 

•*  These  impertinent  Cockney  idlers,"  I  denounced,  with  a  look  of  stem  reprobstJoiif 
**  intrude  themselves  everywhere.  But  what  were  their  sisters  like  P  I  might  B&ve 
seen  them  in  church,  perhaps." 

"  They  were  like  any  other  young  ladies,  only  quieter,  and  Die  a  great  deal  sweeter 
and  prettier,"  Eve  broke  in.  "They  went  to  St  MichaeVs  Church,  and  Fairy  had  long, 
golden  hair.    Oh,  such  lovely  hair ;  perhaps  I  might  have  remarked  thai  f  " 

"  No ;  I  thought  not  (reflectively).  So  many  little  girls,  now-a-days,  have  goldcB 
hair.  But  I  should  be  returning  to  St.  Sebastian  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  would  lool: 
out  especially  for  Fairy.  Perhaps,  in  fact  (thrown  in  carelessly  as  an  after*thoQgl^t), 
they  might  have  some  message  or  parcel,  of  which  I  should  be  pleased  to  be  the  besrer. 

"  Oh,  they  would  be  so  glad,  if  it  would  not  be  troubling  me  too  much;  and  mamm^ 
and  they  all,  would  be  so  delighted  to  hear  of  them  from  some  one  who  had  seen  them 
SD  lately." 

So  that  is  managed,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  very  well  managed.  Only,  they  are  sn*^ 
guileless  doves  that  it  is  almost  a  shame  to  take  advantage  of  their  simplidtj,  as  it  is 
of  the  simplicity  of  my  dear  old  mother,  who  has  been  sitting  opposite  to  me  aH  the 
morning,  feigning  to  be  very  much  occupied  with  some  sort  of  charity  garment,  bot  in 
reality  having  what  she  would  call  "  a  good  talk  "  with  me — a  gentle,  placid,  mono- 
tonous stream  of  talk — all  "  telling  me  how  fair  young  " — ^Bessie — ^"  is.**  Dear  mother ! 
playing  her  cards  so  weD,  as  she  thought,  but  showing  her  hand  all  tJie  time. 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  have  seen  such  a  really  nice  girl^  Frank — tiich  an  jxjoMA 
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yod  gjirL  Jl.  duurming  wife  she  will  make  for  somebcMly,  and  I  &ncy  young  Bletch- 
orth  thiTiVs  BO,  too "  (glancing  ftirtivelj  np  at  me  over  the  hem  of  the  charity  gar- 
Lent)  ;  **  lie  danced  with  her  so  often  last  night.  It  would  be  a  good  match  on  both 
dee,  fisr  old  Sir  Walter  makes  no  secret  of  his  having  adopted  his  nieces,  and  intend- 
ig  to  provide  liberally  for  them ;  and  the  old  gentleman  is  immensely  rich,  and  one  of 
be  oldest  families  in  Yorkshire.  I  have  an  idea  that  Lady  Bletchworth  hoped  some- 
bing  xniglit  come  of  it  when  she  asked  the  girls  here  on  a  visit.  Bat  girls  like  that 
JB  soon  snapped  np.    Hany  Bletchworth  must  take  care." 

"  Yes,"  I  assented,  finding,  from  the  pause  made  here,  that  something  was  expected 
>f  me.  **  X  think  it  would  be  a  capital  match,  and,  although  I  have  dropped  out  of  the 
natrimonial  race  myself,  I  wish  Harry  good  luck  with  all  my  heart."  The  flannel 
petticoat  trembled  in  my  mother's  hands. 

"  Pray   don't  hint  at  the  subject  to  Hany,"  she  cried,  breaking  out  of  her  placidity 
for  a  moment.     **  It  is  only  conjecture  on  my  part,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  only 
relates  to  Harry's  side  of  iJie  question,  after  all.  I  did  not  observe  the  least  sign  of  any 
preference  on  tJie  young  lady's  part;  on  the  contrary,  I  thought,  do  you  know,  Frank, 
dear,  that  she  rather  preferred  talking  to— a-hem ! — ^to  you  f  What  an  odd  coincidenoe 
it  is  that  jon  should  have  been  staying  at  the  very  place  these  girls  came  from !    I 
wonder  yon  never  remarked  them  at  St.  Sebastian ;  they  are  such  peculiarly  sweet- 
looking  girls.     I  fancy  I  should  never  have  passed  them  without  noticing  them.    In 
fact,  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  met  with  any  one  who  pleased  me  so  entirely  as  Miss 
Bessie  does.     She  is  quite  clever,  too.    Lady  Travers  tells  me  she  sketches  b^utifully. 
Do  you  remember  how  fond  you  used  to  be  of  sketching  from  nature  ?     I  wonder  you 
do  not  keep  it  up ;  but  I  suppose  you  have  no  opportunities  for  that  kind  of  thing  in 
that  horrid,  smoky  London.    Oh,  Prank !  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  you  get  through 
an  that  tiresome  law  study,  and  settle  down." 

**  My  dear  mother,  I  never  shall  settle  down.    I  shall  be  a  sort  of  a  vagabond  all  my 
life." 

The  dear  old  lady  looked  wistfully  at  me.  "  Oh,  Frank,  I  hope  not.  Surely  you 
would  never  be  so  foolish  as  to  let  a  heartless,  good-for-nothing  (getting  very  red  and 
excited)  jilt,  ruin  all  your  life,  when  there  are  such  (beginning  to  cry)  good — sweet — 

cba-arming " 

"Oh,  bother!"  I  interrupted,  irreverently,  and  strode  out  of  the  open  French 
window. 

"Frank!  Frank!"  cried  my  mother,  distractedly,  "come  back.    Where  are  you 
goingP" 
"  For  a  gallop  on  Heathmore  Common." 
"You  will  be  back  to  luncheon P  " 
**  Perhaps — I  am  not  sure.    Don't  wait  for  me." 

"But  Frank,"  coming  out  on  the  terrace,  "you  must  indeed.  I  have  asked  the 
Bletchworths,  and  Lady  Travers,  and  all  her  nieces  to  lunch  with  us,  and  go  over  the 
grounds  afterwards.  And  Miss  Travers  particularly  wishes  to  sketch  the  church-tower 
from  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  oh,  Frank !  (seeing  my  discontented  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
dfirs)  you  must  really  do  the  honours,  for  you  know  your  father  is  on  that  tiresome 
^nunittee,  and  I  know  nothing  about  the  wine ;  and  Lady  Bletchworth  can't  walk 
Biiuie  she  sprained  her  ande :  so  I  shall  have  to  stay  indoors  with  her,  and  there  will  be 
^0  one  to  walk  with  the  rest,  you  know." 

^ot  so  bad,  mother  mine,  for  such  a  very  simple-minded,  ingenuous  old  lady.  I 
8l>oiildn*t  wonder  if  you  turned  out  as  accomplished  a  match-maker,  in  time,  as  any 
Belgravian  dowager  of  the  lot — that  is,  unless  I  save  your  character  by  taking  the 
Blatter  into  my  own  hands. 
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So  I  walk  with  the  ladies,  and  show  IGss  Bessie  the  best  point  of  view  for  her  ^ctdb. 
and  advise  her  on  the  other  details  thereof;  and  afterwards  I  Terj  gracumslj  an^ 
Ladj  Bletchworth's  pressing  invitation  to  return  with  them  and  dine,  and  I  ton  am 
the  leaves  of  Bessie's  music  whilst  she  sings*  and  then  (I  am  t»o<  a  cozcomU  I  pfoM 
I  pack  m J  portmanteau  when  everybody  else  is  in  bed,  and  am  all  ready  for  a  liiit  hj 
the  first  train  in  the  morning.  So  ends  my  poor  mother's  little  l^y.  Foof,  te 
mother !  I  could  wish,  for  her  sake,  that  my  heart  were  not  such  a  diied-up  pine  <£ 
anatomy.    And  it  is  hard  lines,  too,  before  a  fellow  is  five-and-twenty. 

Oct  9ih, — Back  again  at  St.  Sebastian.  Presented  the  letter  of  introdudionii& 
which  Bessie  had  armed  me,  and  remain  where  I  was.  Deuced  ungracious  of  ^oid 
erperimenter,  too !  The  girls  are  certain  to  have  mentioned  the  little  servioei  I  Ri* 
dered  them  on  their  journey.  What  on  earth  does  he  mean  by  taking  no  notice  of  ae? 
Ought  I  to  call  again  P  He  may  be — probably  is — one  of  those  cloudy  individnab  vbo 
put  a  letter  aside,  and  forget  all  about  it.  It  would  be  only  decently  attentive,  <a  mj 
part,  now  I  think  of  it,  to  call  again.  I  have  seen  Bessie  and  Eve  so  latelj,  I  bsn 
promised  to  make  my  report  of  them  to  the  mother  and  sisters,  fcUihfulhf  pHmttei 
and,  of  course,  I  am  bound  to  do  it.  I  think  I'll  wait  till  to-morrow  though,  and  gin 
the  old  fellow  another  chance  of  being  civiL 

Od.  IQtK, — Found  Fairy  down  on  the  beach,  with  the  hobbledehoy  and  a  knieker- 
bocker,  picking  periwinkles  and  sea-weed  off  the  rocks.  Watched  my  oppoitan%t 
and  joined  them.  Won  Fairy's  good  opinion  by  bringing  a  long  riband  of  sesrv«ed 
safely  to  land  with  my  cane»  after  it  had  floated  out  of  her  reach.  Also,  by  diBCOTexing 
a  magnificent  sea-anemone,  and  bringing  it  home  for  her  in  a  paiL  Fftrted  Ti^ 
expressions  of  mutual  regret.    A  step  in  the  right  direction,  at  all  events. 

Oct.  WiK, — ^The  papa  makes  no  sign,  but  Fairy  and  I  are  fiewt  friends.  Spent  iluee 
hours  on  tho  rocks  again  this  morning,  hobbledehoy  in  attendance,  and  found  out 
where  the  girls  spend  their  mornings — ».d.,  down  on  the  beach,  in  a  sort  of  tinj  land- 
cove,  very  snug,  very  sheltered,  and  quite  shut  out  from  view.  Dared  not  investigate, 
but  took  Fairy's  word  for  the  fact.  Took  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  vanous  otho 
little  fEunily  particulars  from  Fairy,  but  very  nearly  spoilt  all  by  blurting  out  Die'i 
name,  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  account  of  "  sisters'  "  habits,  acoomplishmeotB, 
&o,    "  And  Die  sings  too,  then  P  " 

"  How  did  you  know  her  name  was  Die  P  "  says  Faiiy,  turning  sharply  npon  me. 

**  You  told  me  so,  just  now,"  I  reply,  with  unblushing  effrontery. 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  Fairy  asseverates.    "  Fm  quite  sure  I  didn't ;  because,  you  see,  the^ 
always  tell  me  I'm  not  to  tell  their  names  to  anybody.    Once  last  year,  an  officer  of 
the  new  regiment  asked  me  Die's  name,  and  I  told  him,  and  she  said  I  was  nerer  to 
do  it  again.    And  I  never  have.    So  how  could  you  know  P  " 
Perhaps  I  guessed  it,"  I  answered,  carelessly. 

But  it's  not  an  easy  name  to  guess,"  persisted  Fairy,  uncomfortably.    <*  If  it  W 
been  Mary  or  Anna,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised." 

"Hullo!"  I  shouted,  "what  a  big  feUow — glued  on  to  the  rock,  too,  as  if  1»« 
belonged  to  it."  And  down  on  her  knees  went  Fairy  to  assist  in  the  appropriation  of 
the  poljrpus,  and  forgot  her  wonder  for  the  time. 

Od,  \2ih, — Fairy  not  out  to-day.  Have  they  taken  alarm  at  our  acquaintance.^ 
Likely  enough.  There  seems  a  b%ht  upon  all  my  efforts  to  approach  this  £Bmiily.  I 
believe  that  I  shall  find  myself  back  in  town  on  t^e  1st  of  November — at  least*  I  csn 
stay  till  then — ^without  having  advanced  further  than  Fairy.  Oh,  and  Bessie,  uid 
Eve,  of  course ;  but  they  are  not  here.  Not  that  I  mean  to  give  it  np  yet — ^not  if  1 
know  it.    But,  hang  it  all !  what  can  a  fellow  do  that  I  have  not  done  P 

Od,  \Zih, — Supped  on  lobster-salad,  and  spent  the  "  witching  hours  of  niglit''  in 
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6  transactioii  o£  a  variety  of  moying  incidents,  all  naturally  enough,  afler  the  train  of 
uouglit  -wliicli  preceded  my  falling  asleep,  tending  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
ravers  faznOy  tihroTigh  such  highly  sensational  effects  as  Fairy  pitching  headlong 
>w]i  the  cUffo,  and  heing  recovered  by  myself  before  she  reached  the  bottom,  with  the 
.do-dramatio  conclusion  of  placing  the  rescued  one  in  Die's  outstretched  arms,  and 
nng  re^varded  with  her  sobbing  thanks.  Also,  with  the  same  conclusion,  exciting  scene 
r  old  Tisionary  &ther  setting  himself  and  the  house  on  fire  in  the  course  of  demon- 
tratixi^  that  perpetual  motion  is  to  be  found  in  self-generating  steam ;  grand  tableau 
f  flames,  smoke,  shrieks,  and  frightened  provincial  firemen ;  old  father  insensible  by 
he  side  of  crucible ;  dragged  out,  amidst  a  complication  of  difficulties  which  would  have 
lannted  even  dauntless  Braidwood :  total  result  as  already  stated. 

And  can  my  brain  be  softening  P  I  have  spent  the  best  part  of  the  morning  loung- 
ng  on  the  beach  (Fairy  still  invisible),  and  elaborating  the  same  little  sketches  of 
benosni* 

Brought  down  with  a  run  by  the  perusal  of  the  very  courteous,  but  extremely  matter* 
of-fact  note,  awaiting  me  at  home,  in  which  "  Mrs.  Travers  scarcely  knows  how  to  apolo> 
gise  for  what  must  appear  both  discourteous  and  ungrateful ;  but  Mr.  Travers,  in  the 
great  pre-occupation  of  his  engrossing  scientific  pursuits,  unfortunately  laid  aside  the 
letter  of  introduction  which  Mr.  Nethercliff  had  presented  at  his  house,  and  so  pre- 
vented the  pleasure  of  sooner  making  an  acquaintance  which  is  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  Imn  and  his  fieimily.  Mrs.  Travers  hopes  that  Mr.  Nethercliff  will  kindly  accept 
this  explanation,  and  join  her  family  party  at  tea  this  evening  at  six  o'clock." 

Humph !  falls  rather  flat  after  the  heroics  in  which  I  have  been  indulging  (my  brain 
must  be  weakened,  if  not  absolutely  softened).  Tea  and  bread-and-butter,  and  mar- 
malade, and  perhaps  even  shrimps.  (No;  I  don't  believe  shrimps  are  their  style, 
although  people  will  do  anything  at  the  sea-side,  and  at  a  six  o'clock  tea.)  Disgust- 
ingly common-place,  though,  without  the  shrimps,  and  horridly  vulgar  with  them. 
Bee  what  it  is  to  live  in  the  high-pressure  latitudes  of  sensation.  Last  week,  I  should 
have  hailed  the  tea  and  marmalade  with  appreciative  gpratitude,  and  now  I  quarrel  with 
my  bread-and-butter. 

11  p,m, — Family  'porty,  charming;  good  tone  throughout.  (N.B.  No  shrimps.)  Mother 

&ded,  but  pretty  and  lady-like.    Fairy  in  a  perfect  twitter  of  excitement  and  surprise, 

consiituting  herself  a  complete  catechism.    "  Why  didn't  you  say  you  knew  Bessie  and 

EveP"     •*  Didn't  you  know  we  were  their  sisters  P"    "  Did  they  dance  much  at  the 

bail?"  "Did  you  like  themP"   Ac.  and,   "Oh!  that's  how  you  knew  Die's  name, 

wasn't  it  P  " — ^winding  up  with,  "  I'm  so  glad  mamma  and  everybody  knows  you,  because, 

BOW,  they  won't  mind  your  finding  the  sea- weeds  and  things  for  me."    The  father  came 

in  with  liie  tea-things,  and  disappeared  with  the  bagatelle-board ;  glad,  no  doubt,  to 

escape  to  his  laboratory,  or  whatever  he  calls  it.    He  looked  and  talked  like  a  man  of 

refinement,  and  evidently  tried  hard  to  rouse  himself  from  the  pre-occupation  of  his 

&vourite  pursuits,  and  to  do  his  proper  part  in  my  entertainment. 

Sept  25<^. — Haven't  written  a  line  for  a  fortnight,  absolutely.  Don't  know  what 
^Ise  I  have  been  doing  either.  Let  me  see,  for  this  week,  at  all  events ;  the  last  is  gone 
beyond  recall. 

Monday, — Morning,  on  the  beach  with  Fairy,  and — and  the  others.  Afternoon, 
croquet  on  the  lawn.  (I  have  actually  come  to  croquet  like  a  lamb ! )  Evening,  tea  at 
the  Travers',  and  bagatelle. 

Tuesday. — Ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

Wednegda/y. — ^Excursion  to  ruins  in  three  basket-carriages,  and  fiunily  picnic — very 
pleasant    Drive  home  by  moonlight 
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Thwrsday. — ^Beach  and  croquet.  After  tea*  aecozapanied  the  Travers*  paitf  donm  to 
beaoh  agaiiu  to  see  the  mackerel-boats  unload  by  moonlight 

Friday, — ^Programme  much  the  same  as  uaufld,  only  bagatelle  instead  of  beach  in  tiis 
evening. 

ScUurday. — Ditto,  ditto. 

Bather  jolly:  this  being  receiTed  completely  e^i  famiiUe  by  such  pleasant  and 
agreeable  people  makes  all  the  difference  to  a  poor  devil  of  a  bachelor  all  alone 
at  a  watering-place.  I  have  slipped  into  the  place  of  Vami  de  la  maiaan  in  the  most 
natural  vray  in  the  world.  How  has  it  come  about  P  Fairy  gave  me  what  may  be  a 
sort  of  clue,  the  other  night,  as  I  helped  her  up  the  steps  in  the  side  of  the  cliff  on  onr 
way  home. 

"You  and  Die  are  just  alike,"  she  said;  "  isn't  it  odd?** 

"  How  P*'  I  asked,  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity. 

"  Why,  you've  both  had  a  disappointment,"  says  the  enfant  terrible,  dropping  her 
voice  a  Uttle ;  "  I  heard  mamma  say  so." 

''  What — ^that  your  sister  and  I  were  alike  P  " 

"  Oh,  no !  but  I  heard  mamma  tell  Mrs.  Hutchins,  our  doctor's  wife,  that  Die  had 
had  a  disappointment  when  she  was  ill ;  and  I  heard  her  read  it  about  you  out  of 
Bessie's  letter,  one  day." 

So,  this  must  have  come  through  Lady  Bletchworth  and  Lady  Travers;  and,  thanks 
to  the  tattling  tongues  of  women,  I  must  go  about  the  world  placarded  in  this  wise. 
And,  I  suppose,  a  certain  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  account  for  my  kindly  reception 
by  the  family  here. 

Well,  a — a — (to  speak  conventionally) — ^a — di^aippointment  has  ite  advantages;  it 
gives  a  man  as  much  license  and  as  many  privileges  as  matrimony.  I  don't  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  I  should  have  been  trusted,  or  should  have  trusted  myself,  on  such 
a  familiar  footing  in  a  family  of  pretty  and  attractive  girls,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
safeguard.    It's  as  good  as  a  dip  in  the  Biver  Styx. 

Oct.  2l8t — ^I  go  bEtck  to  London  to-morrow,  and  somehow  London  doesn't  do,  after 
the  easy,  jolly  sort  of  life  I  have  been  leading  down  here.  Chambers  will  feel  "  flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable,"  and  rusty  Mrs.  Brown — ^my  only  sample  of  womankind — ^will  be 
rustier  and  uglier  than  ever.  Faixy  will  miss  me — ^it's  pleasant  to  be  missed.  I  wonder 
if— if— the  others  will  P  There  certainly  was  a  gloom  on — on — ^most  of  their  faces  thu 
morning,  when  my  departure  was  talked  of.  Will — ^will  Die  miss  me  P  I'll  ask  her— 
upon  my  soul,  I  wilL  Why  not  P  The  footing  we  are  on  justifies  the  presumption, 
and  our  disappointment  prevents  all  danger  of  misconstruction.  Of  course,  I  can  ask 
her. 

12.30  jp.m. — I  met  her  hurrying  home  alone— having  been  basely  deserted  by  the 
hobbledehoy  on  some  shopping  excursion — and  I  joined  her.    She  blushed  divinely— 
how  lovely  she  is  when  she  blushes  1    I  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  her — she  said, 
**No  " — I  said— the  fact  is,  I  have  a  very  confused  impression  of  what  either  of  us  said, 
or  of  what  happened  next ;  but  I  know  that  I  managed  to  m  ake  my  sweet  Die  confess 
that  she  thould  miss  me  a  little— and — and  something  more  besides ;  and  I  am  the 
luckiest  dog  in  the  world.    I  don't  believe  she  ever  cared— -mueft— for  that  other  felbw, 
confound  him !    And  now  Mrs.  Brown  may  look  as  rusty  as  she  likes^  and  the  old 
chambers  may  be  as  fusty  as  they  like.    It  will  only  be  for  a  week,  and  I  can  rundown 
from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and  the  thought  of  my  sweet  girl  will  brighten  up  the  week 
like  the  one  flower  I  have  seen  sometimes  on  a  smoky  London  window^silL    Upon  mj 
word,  I  am  merging  into  the  sentimental !    And  now  for  the  dear  old  mother ;  I  must 
scribble  her  a  line  for  the  early  post    Won't  she  be  glad !    Will  she  ?    It  isn't  Beuie 
— exactly,  and  old  Sir  Walter's  money  is  out  of  this  calculation  (so  much  the  better); 
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bat  I  6aa  torn' the  Ibifcei^s  own  weapons  agaiiisfc  herself.  "  Soch  a  good  eonnection ! 
Such  aa  old  familj — such  weU-bronglit  np,  izmooent,  sweet  girls !" — (Die  is  the 
sweetest  of  all)  and, — **  Oh,  Frank,  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  yon  settle  down."  I  have 
ber  there,  and  she  will  be  all  right;  and  mj  father  too,  for  the  matter  of  that;  and, 
npon  my  soul,  it  19  a  relief  to  throw  off  mj  role  of  blighted  heart,  a  disappointed 
young  man,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  confounded  rubbish ! 


IN    ILLNESS. 

When  yiolets  blossom  in  the  spring, 

Dear  heart, 
And  May  flowers  nestle  in  the  moss ; 
When  the  red-breasted  robins  sing, 
And  the  glad  sunshine  smiles  across 
The  new  green  earth ; — ^who  dreams  of  loss. 

Or  vainly  grieves 
At  Tnia»TiTig  last  year's  faded  leaves  P 

There  will  be  violets  in  the  spring, 

Dear  heart; 
But  haply  I  shall  not  be  here : 
And  will  the  brooks  or  robins  sing 
Less  jocundly  P    Believe  me,  dear, 
I  am  of  autumn — faded,  sere : 

And  who  would  be 
Sad  in  the  ^ring-time,  missing  me  P 

You  pity  me ; — ^life  seems  to  you, 

Dear  heart, 
So  much  a  thing  to  be  desired; 
But  I  have  toiled  the  wide  world  through* 
My  whole  heart  aches,  and  I  am  tired ; 
The  aims  to  which  my  soul  aspired 

Seem  poor  and  small : 
Only  Love  saves  us,  after  all ! 

And  mine  has  been  so  full  of  gloom, 

Dear  heart, — 
So  twinned  with  sorrow  or  with  fear, 
It  never  came  to  perfect  bloom ; 
And  now  the  harvest-time  is  here. 
My  fields  lie  bare.    But  you  are  dear. 

And  I  could  die 
Upon  your  breast  without  a  sigh. 

Now  hush,  oh  hush  1 1  kiss  your  tears. 

Dear  heart 
This  grief  is  more  than  I  can  claim ; 
Whether  I  live  to  three-score  years, 
Or  perish  with  this  candle-flame, 
I  love  and  thank  you  all  the  same : 

Then,  Love,  be  still. 
And  let  it  be  as  God  may  will. 


406,  407.  Uantilbt  roK  i  Last. 

This  ia  the  newHit  model  of  the  MMon  for  *  lad/s  maitlla.   It  is  eat 

in  the  shape  of  a  ciroiilar  cape  &t  the  back,  and  looae  jscket  in  imA 


406.  UuTiLn  (ucx). 


The  side  |nec«a  form  wnple  flowing  sleeres,  and  there  mn  tight  one« 
Tindenieatli.  The  original  pattom  waa  of  light  graj  cloth,  trimmed  with 
black  guipure  lore. 


407.  llAitTKLrt  {nan). 
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xm. 

THE  whole  school-party  had  considerably  subsided.  Madame  Bonth  held  a  tighter 
rein ;  bnt  that  Sin  Saxon  had  a  place  and  a  power  still,  she  found  ways  to  show 
in  a  new  spirit.  Into  a  quiet  comer  of  the  dancing  hall, — skimming  her  way  with 
'  the  dance  yet  in  her  feet,  between  groups  of  staid  observers, — ^she  came  straight,  one 
evening,  from  a  bright,  spirited  figure  of  "  the  Grerman,"  and  stretched  her  hand  to 
Martha  Josselyn.    "  It's  in  your  eyes,"  she  whispered, — "  come !" 

Night  after  night,  Martha  Josselyn  had  sat  there,  with  the  waltz-music  in  her  ears, 
and  her  little  feet,  that  had  had  one  merry  winter's  training  before  the  war,  and  many 
a  home  practice  since  with  the  younger  ones,  quivering  to  the  time  beneath  her  robes, 
and  seen  other  girls  chosen  out  and  led  away, — ^young  matrons,  and  little  short-petti- 
coated  children  even,  taken  to  "  excursionize "  between  the  figures, — while  nobody 
thought  of  her.  "  I  might  be  ninety,  or  a  cripple,"  she  said  to  her  sister,  "  from  their 
taking  for  granted  it  is  nothing  to  me.  How  is  it  that  everything  goes  by,  and  I  only 
twenty  P  "  Susan's  heart  longed  with  a  motherly  tenderness  for  her  young  sister  when 
she  said  such  words, — ^longed  to  put  all  pleasant  things  somehow  within  her  reach. 
She  had  given  it  up  for  herself,  years  since.  And  now,  all  at  once.  Sin  Saxon  came 
and  "took  her  out." 

It  was  a  more  generous  act  than  it  shows  for,  written.  There  is  a  little  tadt  consent 
about  such  things,  which  few  young  people  of  a  "  set "  have  thought,  desire,  or  courage 
to  disregard.  Sin  Saxon  never  did  anything  more  graceftilly.  It  was  one  of  the  mo- 
ments that  came  now,  when  she  wist  not  that  she  shone.  She  was  dropping,  little  by 
little,  in  the  reality  of  a  better  desire,  that  "  satisfaction  "  Jeannie  Hadden  had  spoken 
of,  of  "  knowing  when  one  is  at  one's  prettiest,"  or  doing  one's  cleverest. 

It  was  the  figure  in  which  the  dancers  form  in  facing  columns,  two  and  two,  the  girls 
and  the  young  men ;  when  the  "  four  hands  round "  keeps  them  moving  in  bright 
circles  all  along  the  floor,  and  under  arches  raised  and  joined  hands  the  gah  oome 
down,  two  and  two,  to  the  end,  forming  their  long  line  to  &ce  again  the  opposing  line 
of  their  partners.  "  The  German  "  may  be,  in  many  respects,  an  undesirable  dance ; 
it  may  be,  as  I  have  sometimes  thought,  at  least  a  selfish  dance,  affording  plearare 
chiefly  to  the  imtiated  few,  and  excluding  gradually  almost  from  society  itself  those 
who  do  not  participate  in  it.  I  speak  of  it  here  neither  to  uphold  nor  to  condemn,— 
eimply  because  they  did  dance  it  at  Outledge  as  they  do  everywhere,  and  I  cannot  tell 
my  story  without  it ;  but  I  think  at  this  moment,  when  Sin  Saxon  led  the  figure  with 
Martha  Josselyn,  there  was  something  lovely,  not  alone  in  its  graceful  grouping,  bnt 
in  the  very  spirit  and  possibility  of  the  thing  that  so  appeared.  There  is  scope  and 
chance  even  here,  young  girls,  for  the  beauty  of  kindness  and  generous  thought 

Some  one,  standing  behind  where  Leslie  Goldthwaite  came  to  her  place  at  the  end  of 
the  line  by  the  hall-door,  had  followed  and  interpreted  the  whole ;  had  read  the  Tsre, 
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shy  pleasure  in  Martiha  Josselyn's  fo/oe  and  movement^  the  brigM,  ezpzeanTe  warmth 
in  Sin  Saxon's,  and  the  lialf-snrpriBe  of  observation  upon  others ;  and  he  thought 
as  X  do. 

**  *  ]BViends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.'  That  girl  has  even  sanctified 
*the  German!'" 

THere  was  oiflj  one  voice  like  that» — only  one  person  who  would  so  speak  himself 
ont.  Leslie  Ooldthwaite  turned  quickly,  and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Manna- 
dxLke  Whame.    "  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come ! "  said  she. 

Se  regarded  her  shrewdly.  *'  Then  you  can  do  without  me,"  he  said.  *'  I  didn*t 
knoiTV  by  this  time  how  it  might  be." 

Tlie  last  two  had  taken  their  places  below  Leslie  while  these  words  were  exchanged, 
and  now  the  whole  line  moved  forward  to  meet  their  partners,  and  the  waltz  began. 
Frank  Schermfltn  had  got  back  to-day,  and  was  dancing  with  Sin  Saxon.  Leslie  and 
Dalcie  Thayne  were  together,  as  they  had  been  that  first  evening  at  Jefierson,  and  as 
they  often  were.  The  four  stopped,  after  their  merry  whirl,  in  this  same  comer  by  the 
door  where  Mr.  Whame  was  standing.  Dakie  Thayne  shook  hands  with  his  fiiend  in 
his  glad  boy's  way.  Across  their  greetings  came  Sin  Saxon's  words,  spoken  to  her 
companiou, — "You're  to  take  her,  Frank."  Frank  Scherman  was  an  old  childhood's 
friend,  not  a  mere  mountain  acquaintance.  "  I'll  bring  up  plenty  of  others  first,  but 
yon're  to  wait  and  take  her.  And,  wherever  she  got  her  training,  you'll  find  she  is  the 
featest-footed  among  us."  It  was  among  the  children — ^training  them — ^that  she  had 
caught  the  trick  of  it,  but  Sin  Saxon  did  not  know. 

*'  I'm  ready  to  agree  with  you,  with  but  just  the  reservation  that  you  could  not 
make,"  Frank  Scherman  answered. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Sin  Saxon.  "But  stop!  here's  something  better  and  qtdcker. 
They're  getting  the  bouquets.    Give  her  yours.    It's  your  turn.    Gro." 

Sin  Saxon's  blue  eyes  sparkled  like  two  stars ;  the  golden  mist  of  her  hair  was  tossed 
into  lighter  clouds  by  exercise ;  on  her  cheeks  a  bright  rose-glow  burned ;  and  the  lips 
parted  with  their  sweetest,  because  most  unconscious,  curve  over  the  tiny  gleaming 
teeth.  Her  word  and  her  glance  sent  Frank  Scherman  straight  to  do  her  bidding ; 
and  a  bunch  of  wild  azaleas  and  scarlet  lilies  was  laid  in  Martha  Josselyn's  hand,  and 
she  was  taken  out  again  into  the  dance  by  the  best  partner  there.  We  may  trust  her 
to  Sin  Saxon  and  Frank  Scherman,  and  her  own  "  feat-footedness ;"  eveiything  will 
not  g^  by  her  any  more,  and  she  but  twenty. 

Marmaduke  Whame  watched  it  all  with  that  keen  glance  of  his  that  was  like  a  level 
line  of  fire  from  tmder  the  rough,  gray  brows. 

I  am  glad  you  saw  that,"  said  Leslie  Gktldthwaite,  watching  also,  and  watching  him. 
By  the  light  of  your  own  little  text, — *  kind,  and  bright,  and  pleasant'  F    You  think 
it  will  do  me  good  ?" 

"I  think  it  11^09  good;  and  I  am  glad  you  should  really  know  Sin  Saxon — at  the 
first."  And  at  the  best ;  Marmaduke  Whame  quite  understood  her.  She  gave  him, 
unconsciously,  the  key  to  a  whole  character.  It  might  as  easily  have  been  something 
^uite  different  that  he  should  have  first  seen  in  this  young  girl. 

Next  morning  they  all  met  on  the  piazza.  Leslie  Gi}ldthwaite  presented  Sin  Saxon 
to  Mr.  Whame. 

**  So,  my  dear,"  he  said,  without  preface,  "  you  are  the  belle  of  the  place  P" 
He  looked  to  see  how  she  would  take  it.  There  was  not  the  least  twinkle  of  a  simper 
about  eye  or  lip.  Surprised,  but  quite  gravely,  she  looked  up,  and  met  his  odd  blunt- 
ness  with  as  quaint  an  honesty  of  her  own.  "  I  was  pretty  sure  of  it  a  while  ago,"  she 
said.  "  And  perhaps  I  was,  in  a  demoralized  sort  of  a  way.  But  I've  come  down,  Mr. 
Whame,— like  the  coon.    I'll  tell  you  presently,"  she  went  on, — and  she  spoke  now 
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with  warmtli, — **  who  is  the  real  beUe, — the  beantifiil  one  of  this  pkce!    Ukr  dte 
comes!" 

Miss  Craydocke,  in  her  nice,  plain  cambric  morning-gown,  and  her  smooth  froot 
was  ^yproaching  down  the  side-passage  across  the  wing.  Jnst  as  she  had  ocaat  one 
morning,  weeks  ago;  and  it  was  the  identical  **  fresh  petticoat "  of  that  manang  At 
wore  now.  The  sndden  coincidence  and  recollection  stmck  &i  Saxcm  as  she  spoke. 
To  her  surprise,  Miss  Craydocke  and  Marmadnke  Whame  moyed  qnickly  towards  mk 
other,  and  grasped  hands  like  old  friends  I 

"  Then  yon  know  all  about  it !"  Sin  Saxon  said,  a  few  minutes  after,  when  ihegac 
her  chance.  "  But  you  d(m*t  know,  sir,"  she  added,  with  a  desperate  candour,  "then? 
I  took  to  find  it  out !  I've  been  tormenting  her,  Mr.  Whame,  all  summer.  And  Im 
heartily  ashamed  of  it." 

Marmaduke  Whame  smiled.  There  was  something  about  this  girl  thst  smiedUB 
own  vein.    "  I  doubt  she  wa$  tormented,"  he  said,  quietly. 

At  that  Sin  Saxon  smiled  too,  and  looked  up  out  of  her  hearty  shame  which  she  U 
truly  felt  upon  her  at  her  own  reminder.  **  No,  Mr.  Whame,  she  never  was ;  bat  tint 
wasn't  my  &ult.  After  all,  perhaps, — ^isn't  that  what  the  optimists  think  ?— it  wts 
best  so.  I  should  nerer  have  found  her  thoroughly  out  in  any  other  way.  It's  like  ** 
— and  there  she  stopped  short  of  her  comparison. 

**  Like  what  P"  asked  Mr.  Whame,  waiting. 

**  1  can't  tell  you  now,  sir,"  she  answered,  with  a  gleam  of  her  old  fearless  bngktiee. 
"  It's  one  end  of  a  grand  idea,  I  believe,  that  I  just  touched  on.  I  must  think  itonU 
if  I  can,  and  see  if  it  all  holds  together." 

"  And  then  I'm  to  have  it  P" 

"  It  will  take  a  monstrous  deal  of  thinking,  Mr.  Whame." 

"  If  I  could  only  remember  the  chemicals !"  said  Sin  Saxon.    She  was  down  amoog 
the  out-crops  and  fragments  at  the  foot  of  Minster  Bock.    Close  in  around  the  lAxmet 
grew  the  short*  mossy  sward.    In  a  safe  hoUow  between  two  of  them,  against  a  bid: 
formed  by  another  that  rose  higher  with  a  smooth  perpendicular,  she  had  choees  ber 
fire-place,  and  there  she  had  been  making  the  coffee.    Quite  intent  upon  the  ccmifoii  d 
her  friends  she  was  to-day ;  something  really  to  do  she  had ;  ''  in  better  business,*'  a» 
Leslie  Coldthwaite  phrased  it  to  herself  once,  she  found  herself,  then  only  to  make  ber 
self  brilliant  and  enchanting  after  the  manner  of  the  day  at  Feather-Cap.    And  letiM 
assure  you,  if  you  have  not  tried  it,  that  to  make  the  coffee  and  arrange  the  fesit  at  s 
pic-nic  like  this  is  something  quite  different  from  being  merely  an  ornamental   Tliei^ 
is  the  fire  to  coax  with  chips  and  twigs,  and  a  good  deal  of  smoke  to  swallow,  and  ooe*« 
dress  to  disregard.    And  all  the  rest  are  off  in  scattered  groups,  not  caring  in  tiie  least 
to  watch  the  pot  boil,  but  supposing  none  the  less  that  it  will.  To  be  sure,  Frank  Scher 
man  and  Dakie  Thayne  brought  her  firewood  and  the  water  from  the  spring,  and  waited 
loyally  while  she  seemed  to  need  them ;  indeed,  Frank  Scherman,  much  as  he  nnqoes- 
tionably  was  charmed  with  her  gay  moods,  stayed  longest  by  her  in  her  quiet  ones,  bot 
she  sent  them  off  herself  at  last,  to  climb  with  Leslie  and  the  Josselyns  again  into  the 
Minster,  and  see  thence  the  wonderful  picture  that  the  late  sloping  light  made  od  the 
far  hills  and  fields,  that  showed  to  their  sight  between  framing  tree-branches  aod  tail 
trunk  shafts  as  they  looked  from  out  the  dimness  of  the  rock. 

She  sat  there  alone,  working  out  a  thought ;  and  at  last  she  spoke  as  I  have  said." 
**  If  I  could  only  remember  the  chemicals !" 

'*My  dear !  what  do  you  mean  P  The  chemicals — for  the  coffee  P"    It  was  Kiss  Cray- 
docke who  questioned,  coming  up  with  Mr.  Whame. 

"  Not  the  coffee,  no,"  said  Sin  Saxon,  laughing  rather  absently,  as  too  intent  to  ^ 
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purelj  amused.     "But  the — assaying.     There  now*  I've  remembered  thcU  word,  at 
least!" 

Miss  Crajdocke  was  more  than  ever  bewildered    ''What  is  it,  my  dear?    An 
experiment  P  " 

"No;  an  analogy.    Something  that's  been  in  my  head  these  three  days.    I  can't 
make  eyerything  qnite  clear,  Mr.  Whame,  but  I  know  it's  there.    I  went,  I  mnst  tell 
yon,  a  little  while  ago,  to  see  some  Colorado  specimens — ores  and  things — ^that  some 
friends  of  onrs  had,  who  are  interested  in  the  mines ;  and  they  talked  about  the  pro- 
cesses ;  and  somebody  explained.    There  were  gold,  and  silrer,  and  iron,  and  copper, 
and  lead,  and  sulphur,  that  had  all  been  boiled  up  together  some  time,  and  cooled  into 
rock.     ATi«i  the  thing  was  to  sort  them  out.    First,  they  crushed  the  whole  mass  into 
powder,  and  then  did  something  to  it — ^applied  heat,  I  believe — ^to  drive  away  the 
sulphur.    That  fumed  off,  and  left  the  rest  as  promiscuous  as  before.    Then  they — 
oxydized  the  lead,  however  they  managed  it,  and  got  that  out.     You  see  I'm  not  quite 
sure  of  the  order  of  things,  or  of  the  chemical  part.    But  they  got  it  out,  and  some- 
thing took  it.    Then  they  put  in  quicksilver,  and  that  took  hold  of  the  gold    Then 
there  were  silver,  and  copper,  and  iron.    So  they  had  to  put  back  the  lead  again,  and 
that  grappled  the  silver.    And  what  they  did  with  the  copper  and  iron  is  just  what  I 
can't  possibly  recollect,  but  they  divided  them  somehow,  and  thero  was  the  great  rock- 
riddle  all  read  out.    Now,  haven't  we  been  just  like  that  this  summer  P   And  I  wonder 
if  the  world  isn't  like  it  somehow  P    And  ourselves  too,  all  muddled  up,  and  not  know- 
ing what  we  are  made  of,  till  the  right  chemicals  touch  us  P    Thero's  so  much  in  it, 
Mr.  Whame,  I  can't  put  it  in  clear  order.    But  it  is  there, — ^isn't  it  P" 

"Yes,  it  is  there,"  answered  Mr.  Whame,  with  the  briefest  gravity.  For  Miss  Cray- 
docke,  there  wero  little  shining  drops  standing  in  her  eyes,  and  she  tried  not  to  wink 
lest  they  should  fall  out,  protending  they  had  been  really  tears.  And  what  was  thero 
to  cry  about,  you  know  P 

"Hero  we  have  been,"  Sin  Saxon  resumed,  "all  crushed  up 'together,  and  the 
characters  coming  out  little  by  little,  with  differont  things.  Sulphur's  always  the 
^Srst — ^heats  up  and  flies  off, — it  don't  take  long  to  find  that;  and  common  oxygen  gets 
at  common  lead  and  so  on;  but,  dear  Miss  Craydocke,  do  you  know  what  comforts 
me  P    That  you  mitst  have  the  quicksilver  to  discover  the  gold ! " 

Miss  Craydocke  winked.  She  had  to  do  it  then,  and  the  two  little  round  drops  fell. 
^They  went  down,  unseen,  into  the  short  pasturo-grass,  and  I  wonder  what  little  wild- 
flowers  grow  of  their  watering  some  day  afterwards.  But  Sin  Saxon  had  to  jump  up 
to  attend  to  her  coffee  that  was  boiling  over»  and  then  they  took  up  their  little  caros 
of  the  feast,  and  their  chat  over  it. 

Cakes  and  coffee,  {luits  and  cream, — ^I  do  not  caro  to  linger  over  these.  I  would 
'^er  take  you  to  the  cool,  shadowy,  solemn  Minster  cavern,  the  deep  wondrous  recess 
^  the  face  of  the  solid  rock,  whose  foundation  and  whose  roof  aro  a  mountain;  or 
^▼e,  upon  the  beetling  crag  that  makes  but  its  porch-lmtel,  and  looks  forth  itself 
across  great  air-spaces  towards  its  kindred  cliffs,  lesser  and  more  mighty,  all  aronnd, 
making  one  listen  in  one's  heart  for  the  awful  voices  wherein  they  call  to  each  other 
for  evermore. 

The  party  had  scattered  again  after  the  repast,  and  LesHe  and  the  Josselyns  had 
gone  back  into  the  Minster  entrance,  where  they  were  never  tired  of  standing,  and  out 
of  whose  gloom  now  they  looked  upon  all  the  flood  of  splendour — ^rosy,  purple,  and 
gold — ^which  the  royal  sun  flung  back — his  last  and  richest  largess — ^upon  the  heights 
^hat  looked  longest  after  him.  Mr.  YHiame  and  Miss  Craydocke  climbed  the  cHff.  Sin 
^on,  on  her  way  up,  stopped  short  among  the  broken  crags  below.  There  was  some- 
^^g  very  eamest  in  her  gaze,  as  she  lifted  her  eyes,  wide  and  beautifnl  with  the 
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wonder  in  tham,  to  the  fiu^e  of  granite  npreared  before  her,  and  then  turned  ikndj  to 
look  acroee  and  np  the  valley,  where  other  and  yet  grander  mountain  xampaitB  ttffosi 
their  great  forhiddanoe  on  the  reaching  yiaion.  She  tat  down  where  she  was,  iqnB  & 
rock. 

"  Yon  are  yery  tired P"  Frank  Scherman  nid,  inqmringly. 

**  See  how  they  meaenre  themselTee  against  each  other/'  Sin  Saxon  aaid,  fior  taant. 
"  Look  at  them — ^Leslie  and  the  rest — ^inside  the  Ifinster  that  arches  np  so  msnjibiei 
their  height,  abore  their  heads ;  yet  what  a  htUe  bit — a  mere  monse-hole — it  is  oi^  of 
the  cHff  itself!  and  then  look  at  the  whole  cHff  against  the  Ledges,  that,  seen  te 
anywhere  else,  seem  to  ran  so  low  along  the  river;  and  compare  the  Ledgesvii 
Feather-Cap,  and  Feather-Cap  with  Giant's  Cairn,  and  Giant's  Caim  with  Waslmgtoa 
thirty  miles  away!" 

"  It  is  grand  surreying,"  said  Frank  Scherman. 

''I  think  we  see  things  from  the  little  end  best*"  rejoined  Sin  Saxon.  '^  WasfaiDgton 
is  the  big  end  of  the  tdescope." 

**  Now  yon  have  made  me  look  at  it,"  said  Frank  Scherman,  ^  1  don't  think  I  liSTe 
been  in  any  other  spot  that  has  given  me  such  a  real  idea  of  the  monntains  u  ihk. 
One  must  have  steps  to  cUmb  by,  even  in  imagination.  How  impertinent  we  aie,  raa^ 
ing  at  the  tremendoosness  of  Washington  in  the  way  we  do;  scaling  it  in  little  jdetsne- 
waggons,  and  never  taking  in  the  thonght  of  it  at  all  I " 

Sconething  suddenly  brought  a  flush  to  Sin  Saxon's  &oe,  and  almoet  a  quiver  to  b^ 
lips.  She  was  sitting  with  her  hands  clasped  across  her  knees,  and  her  head  a£tUe 
bent  with  a  downward  look,  after  that  long,  wondering  mountain  gase,  that  had  fiM 
itself  and  then  withdrawn  for  thought.  She  lifted  her  face  suddenly  to  her  coinpsB£}iL 
The  impetuous  look  was  in  her  eyes.  '*  There's  other  measuring  too,  Frank.  Wlist  a 
fool  I've  been!" 

Frank  Scherman  was  silent.  It  was  a  Httle  awkward  for  him,  scarcely  oomprdieDd. 
ing  what  she  meant.  He  could  by  no  means  agree  with  Sin  Saxon  when  she  aM 
hmeif  a  fod ;  yet  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  to  contradict. 

"  We're  well  placed  at  this  minute.  Leslie  Goldthwaite  and  Dakie  Thayne  and  tb 
Josselyns  half-way  up  above  there,  in  the  Minster.  Mr.  Whame  and  Miss  Cmj6ock» 
at  the  top.  And  I  down  here,  where  I  belong.  Impertinence  P  To  think  of  the  things 
Fve  said  in  my  silliness  to  that  woman,  whose  greatness  I  can  no  more  measure!  Whj 
didn't  somebody  stop  me  P  I  don't  answer  for  you,  Frank,  and  I  won't  keep  yon;  but 
I  think  I'll  just  stay  where  I  am,  and  not  spoil  the  significance !" 

"  I'm  content  to  rank  beside  you ;  we  can  climb  together,"  said  Frank  SchanDim. 
**  Even  Miss  Craydocke  has  not  got  to  the  highest,  you  see,"  he  went  on  a  little  hmriecDy. 

Sin  Saxon  broke  in  as  hurriedly  as  he,  with  a  deeper  flush  still  upon  her  free. 
"  There's  everything  beyond.  That's  part  of  it.  But  she  helps  one  to  feel  'what  the 
higher — ^the  Highest — must  be.  She's  like  the  rock  she  stands  on.  She's  one  oi  t^ 
steps." 

"  Come,  Asenath ;  let's  go  up."  And  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her  till  she  took  it  and 
arose.  They  had  known  each  other  from  childhood,  as  I  said;  but  Frank  Sehennas 
hardly  ever  called  her  by  her  name.  ''Miss  Saxon"  was  formal,  and  her  sdiooi 
sobriquet  he  could  not  x)0S8ibly  use.  It  seemed  to  mean  a  great  deal  when  he  did  saj 
"AsenatL" 

And  Sin  Saxon  took  his  hand  and  let  him  lead  her  up,  notwithstanding  the  "Bgta£- 


cance." 


They  are  young,  and  I  am  not  writing  a  love-story;  but  I  think  they  wx9  "dinb 
together;"  and  that  the  words  that  wait  to  be  said  are  mere  words, — ^they  have  known 
aad  understood  each  other  so  long. 
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"I  feel  like  a  camel  at  a  fountain ;  drinking  in  wliat  ia  to  last  throngh  the  diy  places," 
said  Martha  Josselyn,  as  they  came  np.    '*  Miss  Saxon,  yon  don't  know  what  yon  have 
giyen  ns  to-day.    I  shall  take  home  the  hills  in  my  heart." 
**  We  might  haye  gone  withont  seeing  this,"  said  Snsan. 

''No,  you  mightn't,"  said  Sin  Saxon.  "It's  my  good  luck  to  see  yon  see  it,  that's 
an.  It  conldn't  he  in  the  order  of  things,  that  yon  should  be  so  near  it^  and  want  it, 
and  not  have  it,  somehow." 

*'  So  much  is  in  the  order  of  things,  though ! "  said  Martha.  "And  there  are  so  many 
things  we  want,  without  knowing  them  even  to  he  !" 

"That's  the  beauty  of  it,  I  think,"  said  Leslie  Groldthwaite,  turning  back  from  where 
she  stood,  bright  in  the  sunset  glory,  on  the  open  rock.  Her  voice  was  like  that  of 
some  young  prophet  of  joy,  she  was  so  fall  of  the  gladness  and  loveliness  of  the  time. 
"'That's  the  beauty  of  it,  I  think.  There  is  such  a  worldfol,  and  you  never  know  what 
yon  may  be  coming  to  next !" 
•*  WeU,  this  is  our  last — of  the  mountains.  We  go  on  Tuesday." 
"It  isn't  your  last  of  us,  though,  or  of  what  we  want  of  you,"  rejoined  Sin  Saxon. 
"We  must  have  the  tableaux  for  Monday.  We  can't  do  without  you  in  'Bobin  Gray,* 
or  'Consolation.'  And  about  Tuesday — ^it's  only  your  own  making  up  of  minds. 
Yon  haven't  vmtten,  have  you  P  They  don't  expect  you  ?  When  a  week's  broken  in 
upon,  like  a  dollar,  the  rest  is  of  no  account.  And  therell  be  sure  to  be  something 
doing,  BO  many  are  going  the  week  after." 

'*  We  shall  have  letters  to-night,"  said  Susan.  "  Bat  I  -think  we  must  go  on 
Tuesday." 

Everybody  had  letters  that  night.  The  mul  was  in  early,  and  Captain  Green  came 
up  from  the  post-office  as  the  Minister  party  was  alighting  from  the  waggons.  He 
gave  Dakie  Thayne  the  bag.  It  was  Dakie's  delight  to  distribute,  calling  out  the  for- 
tunate names  as  the  expectant  group  pressed  around  him,  like  people  waiting  the  issue 
of  a  bttery  venture. 

"Mrs.  Linceford,  Miss  Goldthwaite,  Mrs.  Linceford,  Mrs.  Zrtncc-ford!  Master — 
hem !  Thayne,"  and  he  pocketed  a  big  one  Hke  a  despatch.  "  Captain  Jotham  Green. 
Where  is  he  P  Here,  Captain  Green ;  you  and  I  have  got  the  biggest,  if  Mrs.  Lince- 
ford does  get  the  most.  I  believe  she  tells  her  friends  to  write  in  bits,  and  put  one 
letter  into  three  or  four  envelopes.  When  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  I  used  to  get  a  dollar 
changed  into  a  hundred  coppers,  and  feel  ever  so  much  richer." 

**  That  boy's  forwardness  is  getting  insuflTerable ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thoresby,  sitting 
apart  with  two  or  three  others,  who  had  not  joined  the  group  about  Dakie  Thayne. 
**  And  why  Captain  Green  should  give  him  the  bag  always,  I  can't  understand.  It  is 
growing  to  be  a  positive  nuisance." 

Nobody  out  of  the  Thoresby  clique  thought  it  so.  They  had  a  merry  time  together, 
"  you  and  I  and  the  post,"  as  Dakie  said.  But  between  you  and  me  and  that  confi- 
dential personage,  Mrs.  Thoresby  and  her  daughters  hadn't  very  many  letters. 

"That  is  all,"  said  Dakie,  shaking  the  bag.  "They're  only  for  the  very  good 
to-night."  He  was  not  saucy ;  he  was  only  brimming-over  glad.  He  knew  "  Noll's  '* 
square  handwriting,  and  his  big  envelopes. 

There  was  great  news  to-night  at  the  Cottage.  They  were  to  have  a  hero — ^perhaps 
^0  or  three---among  them.  General  Ingleside  and  friends  were  coming  early  in  the 
^eek,  the  Captain  told  them,  with  expansive  face,  There  are  a  great  many  generals 
and  a  great  many  heroes  now.  This  man  had  been  a  hero  beside  Sheridan,  and  under 
SWman.  Colonel  Ingleside,  he  was  at  Stone  Biver  and  Chattanooga,  leading  a  brave 
Western  regiment  in  desperate,  magnificent  charges,  whose  daring  helped  to  torn  that 
^^^nible  point  of  the  'war,  and  made  his  fkme. 
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But  Leslie,  though  her  heart  stirred  at  the  tiionght  of  a  real,  great  oommaikder, 
firesh  from  the  field,  had  her  own  news,  that  half  neutralized  the  ezit^nentof  the  oftff. 
Cousin  Delight  was  coming,  to  share  her  room  with  her  for  the  last  fortnig^i 

The  Josseljns  got  their  letters.  Aunt  Lucy's  husband  had  gone  awaj  to  pnaeb  for 
three  Sundays  for  a  parish  where  he  had  a  prospect  of  a  calL  Mrs.  Josselja  ooald 
not  leave  home  immediately,  therefore,  although  the  girls  should  return;  sod  tiuv 
room  was  the  airiest  for  Aunt  Lucy.  There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pio> 
long  their  holiday,  if  they  chose,  and  they  might  hardly  erer  get  away  to  the  mm- 
tains  again.  More  than  all.  Uncle  Dayid  was  off  once  more  for  China  and  Japan,  aad 
had  given  his  sister  two  more  fifties — "  for  what  did  a  sailor  want  of  greenbaelnafiff 
he  got  afloat  P  *'  It  was  a  *'  clover  summer  "  for  the  Joeselyns.  Unde  David  and  kk 
fifties  wouldn't  be  back  among  them  for  two  years  or  more.  They  must  make  tk 
most  of  it. 

Sin  Saxon  sat  up  late,  writing  this  letter  to  her  mother : — 

"  Daruhg  Makka, — I've  just  begun  to  find  out  really  what  to  do  here.  Gram 
doesn't  alvrays  rise  to  the  top.  You  remember  the  Josselyns,  our  quiet  neighboon  i& 
town,  that  lived  in  the  little  house  in  the  old-fEishioned  block  opposite — Sue  Joh^ 
Effie's  schoolmate  P  And  how  they  used  to  tell  me  stories,  and  keep  me  to  noneij- 
tea  P  Well,  they're  the  cream — ^they  and  Miss  Craydocke.  Sue  has  been  b  tlu 
hospitals — ^two  years,  mamma ! — while  Fve  been  learning  nocturnes,  and  gobg  to 
*  €^rmans.'  And  Martha  has  been  at  home,  sewing  her  face  sharp ;  and  the/ielieFe 
now  to  get  rounded  out.  Well  now,  mamma,  I  want  so — a  real  dish  of  mountains  i]»i 
cream,  if  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing !  I  want  to  take  a  waggon,  and  invite  a 
party,  as  I  did  my  little  one  to  Minster  Bock,  and  go  through  the  hills— be  gone  u 
many  days  as  you  will  send  me  money  for.  And  I  want  you  to  take  the  money  from 
that  particular  little  comer  of  your  purse  where  my  carpet,  and  waJl-p^>er,  and  car- 
tains,  that  were  to  newly  furnish  my  room  on  my  leaving  school,  are  metaphoncaDj 
rolled  up.    There's  plenty  there,  you  know;  for  you  promised  me  my  choice  of  cfoy- 

thing,  and  I  had  fixed  on  that  lovely  pearl-grey  paper  at 's,  with  the  ivy  and  hoOj 

pattern,  and  the  ivy  and  scarlet  geranium  carpet  that  was  such  a  match.  FU  hm 
something  cheaper,  or  nothing  at  all,  and  thank  you  unutterably,  if  youll  only  kt  oe 
have  my  way  in  this.  It  will  do  me  so  much  good,  mamma! — ^more  than  yon'Tethe 
least  idea  of.  People  can  do  without  French  paper  and  Brussels  carpets,  bat  every- 
body has  a  right  to  a  mountain,  and  sea,  and  doud-glory — only  they  don't  half  of 
them  get  it,  and  perhaps  that's  the  other  halTs  look-out ! 

"I  know  you'll  understand  me,  mamnia,  particularly  when  I  talk  sense:  for joa 
always  understood  my  nonsense  when  nobody  else  did.  And  I'm  going  to  do  joor 
faith  and  discrimination  credit  yet. 

"  Tour  bad  child — with  just  a  small,  hidden  savour  of  grace  in  her,  being  jov 
child,  '^AsKHATH  Saiox." 

XIV. 

Sattjbday  was  a  day  of  hammering,  basting,  draping,  dressing,  r^earsing,  ronnin^ 
from  room  to  room.  Up  stairs,  in  Mrs.  Green's  garret,  Leslie  Goldthwaite  and  Dikie 
Thayne,  with  a  third  party  never  before  introduced  upon  the  stage,  had  a  pnnte 
practising;  and  at  tea-time,  when  the  great  hall  was  cleared,  they  got  up  there  with 
Sin  Saxon  and  Frank  Scherman,  locked  the  doors,  and  in  costume,  with  legvltf 
accompaniment  of  bell  and  curtain,  the  performance  was  repeated. 

Dakie  Thayne  was  stage-manager  and  curtain-puller ;  Sin  Saxon  and  Frank  Sober- 
man  represented  audience,  with  clapping  and  stamping,  and  laughter  that  sw^ea^ 
both, — ^making  as  nearly  the  noise  of  two  hundred  as  two  could, — ^this  being  an  essea* 
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ial  part  of  the  rehearsal  in  respect  to  the  tuitried  nerves  of  the  debutant ,  t^hich  might 
asily  be  a  little  uncertain. 

He  stands  fire  like  a  Yankee  veteran." 

It's  inimitable,"  said  Sin  Saxon,  wiping  the  moist  merriment  from  her  eyes.  "And 
our  cap,  Leslie  !  And  that  bonnet !  And  this  nnutterable  old  oddity  of  a  gown ! 
VTio  did  contrive  it  all  ?  and  where  did  they  come  from  ?  You'll  carry  off  the  glory 
f  the  evening.     It  ought  to  be  the  last." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Leslie.  "  *  Barbara  Frietchie '  must  be  last,  of  course.  But  I'm 
0  glad  yon  think  it  will  do.    I  hope  theyH  be  amused." 

"  Amused  !     If  you  could  only  see  your  own  face ! " 

"  I  see  Sir  Charles's,  and  that  makes  mine." 

The  new  performer,  you  perceive,  was  an  actor  with  a  title. 

That  night's  coach,  driving  up  while  the  dress-rehearsal  of  the  other  tableaux  was 
;oing  on  at  the  hall,  brought  Cousin  Delight  to  the  Green  Cottage,  and  LesHe  met  her 
it  the  door. 

Sunday  morning  was  a  pause  and  rest  and  hush  of  beauty  and  joy.  They  sat — De- 
ight  and  Leslie — by  their  open  window,  where  the  smell  of  the  lately  harvested  hay 
5ame  over  from  the  wide,  sunshiny  entrance  of  the  great  bam,  and  away  beyond 
etched  the  pine- woods,  and  the  hills  swelled  near  in  dusky  evergreen  and  indigo  sha- 
iows,  and  lessened  far  down  towards  Winnipiseogee,  to  where — faint,  and  tender,  and 
blue — the  outline  of  little  Ossipee  peeped  in  between  great  shoulders  so  modestly, — 
seen  only  through  the  clearest  air  on  days  like  this.  Leslie's  httle  table,  with  fresh 
s^hite  cover,  held  a  vase  of  ferns  and  white  convolvulus,  and  beside  this  Cousin  Delight's 
two  books  that  came  out  always  from  the  top  of  her  trunk, — ^her  Bible,  and  her  httle 
"  Daily  Food."  To-day,  the  verses  from  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  these : — "  The 
steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,  and  he  dehghteth  in  his  way."  "  Walk 
circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time." 

They  had  a  talk  about  the  first, — "The  steps," — the  Httle  details, — not  merely  the 
general  trend  and  final  issue ;  if,  indeed,  these  could  be  directed  without  the  other. 

"  You  always  make  me  see  things,  Cousin  Delight,"  LesHe  said. 

Afterwards,  they  walked  round  by  a  stiU  wood-path  under  the  Ledge  to  the  North 
Village,  where  there  was  a  service.  It  was  a  plain  Httle  church,  with  unpainted  pews; 
Wt  the  windows  looked  forth  upon  a  green  mountain-side,  and  whispers  of  oaks,  and 
pines,  and  river-music  crept  in,  and  the  breath  of  sweet  water-HHes,  heaped  in  a  great 
^wl  upon  the  commimion-table  of  common  stained  cherry-wood,  floated  up  and  filled 
^e  place.  The  minister,  a  quiet,  gray-haired  man,  stayed  his  foot  an  instant  at  that 
simple  altar,  before  he  went  up  the  few  steps  to  the  desk.  He  had  a  sermon  in  his 
pocket,  from  the  text,  "  The  hairs  of  your  heads  are  all  numbered."  He  changed  it  at 
the  moment  in  his  mind,  and  when  presently  he  rose  to  preach,  gave  forth,  in  a  tone 
touched,  through  the  fresh  presence  of  that  reminding  beauty,  with  the  very  sponta- 
neousness  of  the  Master's  own  saying, — "  Consider  the  liHes."  And  then  he  told  them 
of  Grod's  constant  thought  and  care. 

Thei«  were  scattered  strangers,  from  various  houses,  among  the  simple  rural  congre- 
gation. Walking  home  through  the  pines  again,  Delight  and  LesHe  and  Dakie  Thayne 
lound  themselves  preceded  and  foUowed  along  the  naorow  way.  Sin  Saxon  and  Frank 
Scherman  came  up  and  joined  them  when  the  wider  openings  permitted. 
Two  persons  just  in  front  were  commenting  upon  the  sermon. 
"  Very  fair  for  a  coxmtry  parson,"  said  a  tall,  elegant-looking  man,  whose  broad,  in- 
tellectual brow  was  touched  by  dark  hair,  sHghtly  frosted,  and  whose  Hp  had  the  curve 

wiat  betokens  self-reliance  and  strong  decision, — "  very  fair.    AU  the  better  for  not 

"yiiig  too  high.    Narrow,  of  course.    He  seems  to  think  the  Almighty  has  nothing 
^OL.  I.  u  u 
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grander  to  do  than  to  finger  ererj  little  cog  of  the  tremendoos  machinarf  of  tiie  nd* 
▼erse, — that  He  measures  out  the  ocean  of  His  purposes,  as  we  drop  a  Hqmd  &ani  a 
phiaL    To  me  it  seems  belittling  the  Infinite.** 

"  I  don*t  know  whether  it  is  littleness  or  greatness,  Bohert,  that  must  eseipe 
minutiae/'  said  his  companion,  apparently  his  wife.  *'  If  we  could  reach  to  the  ptztide& 
perhaps  we  might  move  the  mountains.*' 

"  We  never  agree  upon  this,  Margie.  We  won't  begin  again.  To  mjmind,tkgiiBd 
plan  of  things  was  settled  ages  ago, — the  impulses  generated  that  must  needs  naioe. 
Foreknowledge  and  intention,  doubtless :  in  that  sense  the  hairs  were  numberei  Bat 
that  there  is  a  special  direction  and  interference  to-day  for  you  and  me— well,  we»«'t 
argue,  as  I  said ;  but  I  never  can  conceive  it  so ;  and  I  think  a  wider  look  at  the  voi^i 
brings  a  question  to  aU  such  primitiye  fidth." 

The  speakers  turned  down  a  side- way  with  this,  leaving  the  ledge  path  and  the: 
subject  to  our  friends.    Only  to  their  thoughts  at  first ;  but  presently  Consn  DeEigkt 
said,  in  a  quiet  tone,  to  Leslie,  "  That  doesn't  account  for  the  steps,  does  it?** 
"  I  am  glad  it  can*t,^*  said  Leslie. 

Dakie  Thayne  turned  a  look  towards  Leslie,  as  if  he  would  gladly  know  of  wkt  sbt 
she  spoke, — a  look  in  which  a  kind  of  gentle  reverence  was  strangely  mingle&witli  the 
open  friendliness.  I  cannot  easily  indicate  to  you  the  sort  of  feeling  with  iMi  tk 
boy  had  come  to  regard  this  young  girl,  just  above  him  in  years,  and  thought,  and  is 
the  attitude  which  true  womanhood,  young  or  old,  takes  towards  man.  Qebuitti 
sisters ;  he  had  been  intimately  associated  with  no  girl-companions ;  he  had  lired  wkb 
his  brother  and  an  uncle,  and  a  young  aunt.  Rose.  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  kindneBS  bd 
drawn  him  into  the  sphere  of  a  new  and  powerM  influence ;  and  this  lifted  her  q>  ic 
his  regard,  and  enshrined  her  with  a  sort  of  pure  sanctity.  He  was  sometimes  rnfij 
timid  before  her,  in  the  midst  of  his  frank  chivalry. 

'*  I  wish  you'd  tell  me,"  he  said,  suddenly,  falling  back  with  her  as  the  path  nanovftl 
again,  **  what  are  the  '  steps  ? ' " 

"  It  was  a  verse  we  found  this  morning, — Cousin  Delight  and  I,"  Leslie  ansvereii; 
and  as  she  spoke  the  colour  came  up  full  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  voice  was  a  little  shy 
and  tremulous.  "  *  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord.'  That  one  vonl 
seemed  to  make  one  certain.  '  Steps ' — not  path,  nor  the  end  of  it ;  but  all  tiie  waj-^ 
Somehow  she  was  quite  out  of  breath  as  she  finished. 

Meantime  Sin  Saxon  and  Frank  had  got  with  Miss  Ooldthwaite,  and  were  talkiK^ 
too. 

''  Set  spinning,"  they  heard  Sin  Saxon  say,  "  and  then  let  go.  That  was  iaa  idai* 
Well !  Only  it  teems  to  me  there's  been  especial  pains  taken  to  show  us  it  cant  U 
done.  Or  else,  why  don't  they  find  out  perpetual  motion?  Everything  stops  after  a 
while,  unless — ^I  can't  talk  theologically,  but  I  mean  all  right — jou  hit  it  agab." 

"  Tou've  a  way  of  your  own  of  putting  things,  Asenath,"  said  Frank  Sckennan,- 
with  a  glance  that  beamed  kindly  and  admiringly  upon  her  and  "her  waj,"— "bat 
you've  put  that  dear  to  me  as  nobody  else  ever  did." 

Sin  Saxon  was  quiet ;  her  own  thought  coming  back  upon  her  with  arefieetive  kt» 
and  a  thrill  at  her  heart  at  Frank  Scherman's  words.  Had  these  two  onlj  ^bssd 
tableaux  and  danced  "  Q^rmans  "  together  before  P 

Dakie  Thayne  walked  on  by  Leslie  Gk>ldthwaite's  side,  in  his  happy  content  toockel 
with  something  higher  and  brighter  through  that  instant's  approach  and  oonfi^esct 
If  I  were  to  write  down  his  thought  as  he  walked,  it  would  be  with  phrase  and  diitio^ 
lion  peculiar  to  himself  and  the  boy  mind, — **  It's  the  real  thing  with  her  I  it  ck^'s 
make  a  fellow  squirm  like  a  pin  put  out  at  a  caterpillar.  She's  goodi  but  ibi  ub'^ 
pume!" 


A  SUMMER  m  LESLIE  GOLDTHWAITE'S  LIFE.  579 

This  was  the  Sunday  that  lay  between  the  busy  Saturday  and  Monday.  "  It  is 
always  so  wherever  Cousin  Delight  is,"  Leslie  Goldthwaite  said  to  herself,  comparing 
it  with  the.  other  Sundays  that  had  gone.  Yet  she,  too,  for  weeks  before,  by  the  truth 
that  had  come  into  her  own  life  and  gone  out  from  it,  had  helped  to  make  these 
moments  possible. 

She  was  in  Mrs.  Linceford's  room  on  Monday  morning,  putting  high  velvet-covered 
corks  to  the  heels  of  her  slippers,  when  Sin  Saxon  came  over  hurriedly,  and  tapped  at 
the  door. 

" Com W  you  be /wo  old  women?*'  she  asked,  the  instant  Leslie  opened.  "Ginevra 
Thoresby  has  given  out.  She  says  it's  her  cold, — ^that  she  doesn't  feel  equal  to  it;  but 
the  amount  of  it  is,  she  got  her  chill  with  the  Shannons  going  away  so  suddenly,  and 
the  *  Amy  Eobsart  and  Queen  Elizabeth*  picture  being  dropped.  There  vfslh  nothing 
else  to  put  her  in,  and  so  she  won't  be  *  Barbara.' " 

""Won't  be  ' Barbara  Frietchie  !' "  cried  Leslie,  with  an  astonishment  as  if  it  had 
l»e€n  angelhood  refused. 

"Xo.  *  Barbara  Frietchie '  is  only  an  old  woman  in  a  cap  and  kerchief,  and  she  just 
pnts  her  head  out  of  a  window :  the  flag  is  the  whole  of  it,  Ginevra  Thoresby  says." 

"May  I  do  it  P  Do  you  think  I  can  be  different  enough  in  the  two  ?  Will  there  be 
time?"  Leslie  questioned  eagerly. 

"  We'll  change  the  programme,  and  put '  Taking  the  Oath '  between.  The  caps  can 
he  different,  and  you  can  powder  your  hair  for  one,  and — tcoidd  it  do  to  ask  Miss  Cray- 
(locke  for  a  front  for  the  other  P"  Sin  Saxon  had  grown  delicate  in  her  feeling  for  the 
dear  old  friend  whose  hair  had  once  been  golden. 

"  I'll  tell  her  about  it,  and  ask  her  to  help  me  contrive.  She'll  be  sure  to  think  of 
anything  that  can  be  thought  of." 

**  Only  there's  the  dance  afterwards,  and  you  had  so  much  more  costume  for  the 
other,"  Sin  Saxon  said,  demurringly. 

"Never  mind.    I  shall  he  *  Barbara;'  and  'Barbara'  wouldn't  dance,  I  8uptx)se." 

"  *  Mother  Hubbard '  would,  marveUously. 

"  Never  mind,"  Leslie  answered  again,  laying  down  the  little  slipper,  finished. 

"  She  don't  care  what  she  is,  so  that  she  helps  along,"  Sin  Saxon  said  of  her,  rejoin- 
ing the  others  in  the  hall.  "  I'm  ashamed  of  myself  and  all  the  rest  of  you  beside  her. 
\ow  make  yourselves  as  fine  as  yon  please." 


■408.  409.  Two  Pit- 

TEBNt  JOB  TBimiHO 

Dndeb  Linsn. 

408.  Make  aliUlengtli. 
Wttyo  at  regnUr  dii- 
tances  about  1  2-5tlis 
1  inch  along  tlie 
edge  of  the  material. 
Each  elit  I  lach  long. 
Slightly  fold  back  the 
ojgcbetweentwoslita, 


then  I 


nboth 


Q  the  right 
a  to  form  & 
triangle.  Continae  in 
the  ■ame  waj  for  all 
the  olits,  then  work  B 


Under  Liken. 


row  of  ejelet  bi4» 
doM  togeth«r  yiii  | 
kbove  tike  nodjtM  i>f  • 
the  border.  Worklle 
ejelet  holea  rmndiB 
button-hole  ftitch,  lie 
lower  i«rt  of  the  em- 
broiderr  moit  ciia 
the  e^e  of  the  at. 
terial  folded  but  x->  ' 
form  Uke  Tudrtf^.  ' 
This  ifl  ft  Tcrj  firm  uJ  ' 
pret^  border  for  l>i- 
tieont*,  dnwen,  it- 


409.  Cut  ont  the  edge  of  the  nuteriil  ioto  van- 
dykea,  tnm  down  the  edgea,  then  fold  back  the 
Tandjkea  on  the  right  aide  of  the  material,  tack 
tbem  down  and  then  work  ronnd  (hem  in  tight 
bntton-hote  atJIch.  Thia  pattern  ii  [Brticnlarlj 
mitAble  for  trinuning  little  giiU'  white  pettieoaU 
Toond  the  bottom. 

410.  BunoN'HOLE  Btttch  Seam. 

Thie  team  ia  Terj  itrong  and  neat,  and  it  Died 
for  cooree  linen  clotliea  and  children'!  thingi.  Pat 
t)ie  aeliedge  of  both  material!,  or  their  tdgM, 
one  over  tlie  other,  aa  can  be  aeen  in  lUoatiation ; 
faal«i  them  with  loose  atitch,  and  work  close  but- 
ton-hole  stitch,  inserting  the  needle  into  both  edgea. 

411.  Jewel  Cihe  with  Pir-Cusbion. 
Thia  jewel  case  is  S  inchea  high  and  messnrea  6 
inchea  aeroBBj  it  ia  made  of  cardboard,  covered 
innde  and  outaide  with  chinti.  and  trimmed  with 
rncbea  of  the  same  material.  The  ahape  of  the 
cue  ia  a  round  cardboard  boi,  the  chinti  ia  [JeBt«d 
outaide  all  round ;  at  the  top  and  bottom  it  ia 
atrotched  plain.     The  lower  edge  of  the  case  ia    < 


cardboard,  wadded 


both  aidea  with 
chintE.  Kouiulthe 
top  the  caae  ia  or. 
noniented  with 
Tsudjkea  edged  ail 
ronnd  with  ruches 
of  chints. 

412.    BOESEK   IN 

Begin  this  bor- 
der with  one  of 
the  smaller  circlea 
consisting  of  ■    3 


double,  1  pnrl,  ' 
donble,  1  p"''  ' 
double;  *oi*  » 
large  drcle  •!  ' 
short  dUtuM  ^ 
douUe,  4  tiaiwj 
purl  ^ied  b;  - 
double,  6  ioa^- 
close  to  tkii  circle 
another  uloUi"" 
5  donble,  f"""™ 
on  tothelwtH 
ol  the  preced"^ 
circle,  6  tuM"  - 
double  dirirjrf  I? 
1  puri,  1  p«ri.  ' 
douWsi  »  "^ 
circle  «  '""»«; 
5  donbl"  fM*""^ 
ontothelull^' 
of  the  prertdui;  ' 
ci,^,  3  tina  - 


Futened  a,  short 

the  Sad  pml  e^ 
first     worked 

■t  be  tamed 
mnrda ;  Uien 
n  tlie  work  ho 
it  the  3  circlea 
Jch  are  joined  to- 
Lher  KTO  tamed 
wDwarda.      Work  aDother  imatl  circle  u  follows 

the  dUtsDce  of  ZSth»  of  on  inch:  4  double,  1 
A,  i  doable,  leave  again  an  interval  of  about 
Slhi  of  an  inch,  and  repeat  from  •  till  the  lace 
lon^  enoogb^  but  in  working  the  foUowmgfigureH, 
muting  of  tliree  circlea,  the  lit  cirale  must  be 
■tcned  an   to   the   but  pur!  of  tbe  3rd  circle 

ihe  place  of  the  let  purl.  Complete  the 
ttii«  with  the  2 
tNAet:  ■  1  ilip  at 
u  of  the  Kmali  cii 
vdi,  G  cIuuDb  1  sli] 
^  porli  4  chain  j  i 
■  In  the  following 

ijuMe  in  every  eti 


*  to  end  of  round, 
at  end  of  ronnd,  1 
■lip  atJteh  inatead  of 
1  doable  in  the  Gnt 
doubleof  thie  round. 


Srd    I 


md.  - 


412.  BoBDtm  IN  Tattino  and  Cbochet. 

1  chain,  repeat  3  timee  a 


double  over  the  2 
next  chain,  1  chain, 
3  double  over  the  2 
next  chain,  1  chain, 
twice  6  double  di- 
vided by  3  chain 
the  next?  chain, 
ilip  ititcb 


refrot 


L  the  first  atitch,  fasten  off  the  cotton. 
4th  round. — 1  slip  atjtch  round  the  3  chain  be- 
tween the  6  double  repeated  twice,  the  first  3  count 
for  1  treble  stitch,  1  treble  over  the  same  3  chain 
G  times,  2  chain,  1  treble  in  the  next  stitch  bat  2, 
2  ch^,  ■  3  treble  djrided  by  2  chain  over  the 
following  3  chain  6  limes  alternately,  2  chain, 
aUtch  hot  2,  repeat 
1  at  end  of  round  2 
round  the  next  3 
tty  2  cl 
id. — 1  double  in  each 
n-eceding  round. 
'ii  round. — 1  slip  st. 
ivery  stiteh  of   the 
receding    round, 
chain  between. 

Jth round. — 

Alternately 

donbteinthe 

next  2  It. 

of  5Ui  round, 

9  chain  at  end 

of  round,  4  slip 

Btitch  in  the  first,  4 

auble.      The    small 

n  stitch  of  the  6th 

7th  round, 
round. — 1  slip  slitch 
Srrt  9  chain,  •  1  pnrl 
g  of  6  chain,  1  double 
irst ;  1  ahp  stiteh  ir 
.  ch^  stitch  scallop, 
SquiBB.  repeat  from  • 


ogethe'r     with 

mbfoidered      or 

liick         crochet 

<Vnt.      tt  may  I 

"oried  with  crochet 

Ifoof  any  aire.  Begi 

t^Dtre  OD  a  foandatj 

"I  16  stitehes,  join  I 

1  diele    and    work 

roimaas  follows:  • 

'^^i  the  circle,  t« 

'^'ely.    9    chain, 

"™>d  the  circle,  9  chain,  re-     413.  Ciochet 

p™t  8  times  more  from  •,  1 

■^P  rtiteh  in  the  lit  doable 

•"eh,  and  fasten  the  cotton. 

Sadronnd, — Begin  with  a  freih  piece  of  cotto_,  ..   „ 

1  ioahle  in  the  first  loop  of  9  cbaaa,  *  twice  alter-  rowi  of  scallops  and  treble  etiteh  round  the  edge. 
°^1t  2  chain,  1  doable  in  the  next  loop  of  chain,  Begin  with  the  tatting  as  fallows  :  Make  a  circle 
'  thain,  1  doable  in  the  followii^  loop,  repeat  from      of  8  double,  7  pari  divided  by  2  double,  8  double. 


iiiii&il 


This  circle  is  repeated  at  the 
distance  of  aboat  J  of  an 
inch,  only  instead  of  Uie  Ist 
pnrl  each  following  circle 
muBt  be  fastened  oa  to  the 
last  poilof  the  preceding  cir- 
cle. Then  take  some  crochet 
cotton,  which  most  be  finer 


*li  BoSDEB  II  Tattiso  asd  Cbochft. 


415.  Crochft  Lacs. 


582  LOVELIEST  WORDS. 

than  tho  cotton  nied  for  totting,  and  work  a  row  of  doable  atitcliet  over  the  tkmdvbidi  joiss  GtA 
circles.  The  number  of  stitches  depends  on  the  length  and  siie  of  the  cottoa;  ynA  <fewH>ife 
stitches  round  ihe  circles  at  the  place  where  both  ends  meet.  The  outer  row  consiita  d  tiriJ* 
stitches,  which  are  worked  with  1  chain  stitch  between,  missing  1  stitch  under  eidb  riniw 
The  scallops  consist  of  the  two  following  rows :  1  double,  with  which  the  last  and  firrt  pni  of  2 
circles  are  joined,  4  chain ;  in  each  of  the  other  purl  1  double,  4  chain  between  2  dooUe  i 
2nd  row. — 1  double  in  each  chain-stitch  scallop,  1  double,  3  long  double,  1  doable. 


415.  Cbochet  Lace. 

This  pattern  is  worked  with  £van*8  crochet  cotton  No.  36,  the  long  way  in  7  rowi. 
foundation  chain  one-third  longer  than  you  wish  the  border  to  be,  and  then  woik  a  rem  d 
over  the  foundation  as  follows  :  1  slip  stitch  in  tho  Ist  stitch  of  the  foundation,  7  chaii,! 
stitch  in  the  8th  stitch  of  the  foundation,  carry  on  tho  thread  underneath  the  f oundatioa  chao. 
to  the  other  side  of  this  chain,  and  work  7  chain,  which  forms  a  scallop  on  the  oppoate  ade,  i 
slip  stitch  in  the  8th  stitch,  carry  on  the  thread  underneath  the  foundation  chain  to  the  o^hff  siide 
again,  7  chain,  1  shp  stitch  in  the  8th,  and  so  on. 

2nd  and  3rd  rows. — 9  double  in  every  chain  stitch  scallop. 

4th  row. — On  one  side :  1  double  in  the  middle  stitch  of  every  scallop,  6  chain  between. 

6th  row. — On  the  other  side ;  •  1  double  in  the  next  double  stitch  but  2  of  the  neit  scalkrp,  & 
chain,  miss  3  stitches  under  them,  1  double  in  tho  next  stitch  but  3,  5  chain,  repeat  from  *. 

6th  row. — 1  double  in  the  middle  stitch  of  every  chain-stitch  scallop,  1  p>»«>^^  1  -psA  \^  ^aia^ 
1  slip  stitch  in  the  Ist),  1  chain  stitch  between. 


LOVELIEST    WORDS. 


NOVEMBER. 

The  drifting  clouds  are  dark  and  drear. 
The  blossoms  die  of  cold  and  fear ; 
The  wild  wind  mourns  the  fading  year. 
And  winter  threatens  near. 

Oh  love,  our  sky  is  overcast, 
Our  sweet  hopes  fall  before  the  blast ; 
The  fature  darkens,  dim  and  vast. 
And  life  is  wearing  fast. 

Yet  sunshine  brightens  afler  rain, 
The  darkness  comes  and  goes  again ; 
So  solace  follows  bitter  pain, 

As  seasons  wax  and  wane. 

Then  clasp  my  hand  with  closer  hold. 
True  hearts  are  never  unconsoled ; 
They  fear  not  care,  nor  cloud,  nor  cold. 
And  smile  at  growing  old. 
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WHERE  THE  ROSES  GREW. 

This  is  where  the  roses  grew 

In  the  summer  that  is  gone ; 
Fairer  bloom,  or  richer  hue, 

Never  summer  shone  upon. 
Oh,  the  glories  vanished  hence — 
Oh,  the  sad  imperfect  tense ! 

This  is  where  the  roses  grew 

When  the  July  days  were  long — 
When  the  garden,  all  day  through. 

Echoed  with  delight  and  song. 
Hark !  the  dead  and  broken  stalks 
Eddying  down  the  windy  walks  ! 

Never  was  a  desert  waste. 

Where  no  blossom-life  is  bom. 
Half  so  dreary  and  unblest — 

Half  so  lonesome  and  forlorn : 
Since  in  this  we  dimly  see 
All  the  bhss  that  used  to  he. 

Where  the  roses  used  to  grow ! 

And  the  west  wind's  wailing  words 
Tell,  in  whispers  faint  and  low, 

Of  the  famished  humming  birds — 
Of  the  bees  which  search  in  vain> 
For  the  honey-cells  again ! 

This  is  where  the  roses  grew. 

Till  the  ground  was  all  perfume^ 
And,  whenever  zephyrs  blew, 

Carpeted  with  crimson  bloom ! 
Now  the  chill  and  scentless  air 
Sweeps  the  flower-plots  brown  and  bare. 

Hearts  have  gardens  sad  as  this, 

AVhere  the  roses  bloom  no  more — 
Gardens,  where  no  summer-bliss 

Can  the  summer-bloom  restore — 
Where  the  snow  melts  not  away 
At  the  warming  kiss  of  May ; 

Gardens  where  the  vernal  moms 

Never  shed  their  sunshine  down — 
Where  are  only  stems  and  thorns. 

Veiled  in  dead  leaves,  curled  and  brown — 
Gardens  where  we  only  see 
Where  the  roses  used  to  be. 


Lutes  Colubr  ani> 
Sleeves. 

416— Purure  of 
Iriahlinen  with  turned- 
wn  collar.  Each 
point  is  omarocuted 
with  «  daisj,  embroid- 
ered in  satin  gtitch ; 
caff  to  match. 

417. — Standing  -  up 


collar,  of  iat  fiaa 
omaiueiited  villi 
sni«U  emlmaday  f^ 
tern,  and  tm  Hntis 
Btrips  of  blick  fihti 
This  collar  ii  Used 
upon  a  dauKtU 
with  narrow  tKb, 
The  caff  of  tie  «l»m 
baa  the  same  trinuuKg- 


■ll^.-~WA:sTiiANr.  WITH  BA^qre  (fRosr). 


Waist-bakd  with  a  in  front,  and  long  sash 

_  ends  Bit  the  side.    The 

S"<»^=-  original  was  of  lilac 

418,  419, — This  new  :                                              aUk,  trimmod  with  i 

nd    pretty     Parisian  /                                              grelot  fringe.    It  cai 

lodel  is  composed  of  /'            ^^f                        be  made  either  of  the 

waist-band,   with   a  /\       ^^^^W                              materuJof  the  dress, 

eep-pleated  baaq'ae  at  /       \^^^F                              **'  **^  black    ailk,    to 

IB  back,  a   Beuoiton  &^       '^^W                                 wear  with  any  dresa. 


THE    CZARINA    MARINA. 

A  PAGE  PEOM  RUSSIAN  HISTORY. 


GEORGE  MNISZECn  was  a  Polish  nobleman,  who,  about  three  hundred  years  ag^ 
was  Palatine  of  Sandomir.    He  was  a  weak  man ;  ambitious,  but  without  the 
ability  to  carry  out  his  ambition — a  striking  example  of  the  difierence  that  edsts 
between  aspiration  and  action.    That  he  was  what  people  call  superstitious,  is  to  cast 
no  slur  upon  him,  for  all  women  and  men,  of  whatsoever  degree,  were,  in  those  ismes, 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  ghostly  terror. 

Now,  it  happened  that  a  witch  was  captured  on  the  estates  of  Greorge  Mniszedi,  and 
she  was  roughly  handled,  submitted  to  gross  indignity,  and  finally  condemned  to  the 
flames — flames  that  she  was  well  assured  by  her  spiritual  consoler  were  but  the  figore 
of  the  flames  which  awaited  her — flames  which  never  should  be  quenched  if  she  diei 
contumacious.  Poor  soul !  she  was  in  great  agony,  and  she  implored  mercy  with  an 
earnestness  and  vigour  that  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  an  actress.  The  dread  of 
death  made  her  eloquent ;  she  was  as  one  inspired — a  Polish  pythoness  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  her  vehement  appeal  she  pointed  to  a  little  child,  the  daughter 
of  the  Palatine,  that  a  nurse  bore  hurriedly  across  the  haU,  and  cried  out  as  fk£ 
pointed — "  That  child  shall  wear  the  crown  of  Muscovy !"  The  Palatine  changed  colonr ; 
he  whispered  with  his  officials ;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  the  witch's  life  was  spared. 

Soon  it  came  to  be  known  that  the  pardoned  witch  had  predicted  great  things  for 
the  little  daughter  of  the  Palatine,  and  Marina — that  was  the  child's  name — was  not 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  grand  destiny  which  the  fates  had  in  store  for  her.  She  was, 
even  in  the  nursery,  educated  for  her  future  elevation.  The  nurses  filled  her  ears  with 
flattery ;  they  were  never  tired  of  telling  the  girl  that  she  was  to  wear  a  crown  and 
sway  a  sceptre.  And  the  child  listened,  and  grew  haughty,  as  if  the  crown  were  hers 
already,  and  the  sceptre  in  her  hand.  These  foolish,  babbling  women,  scattered  a  chil<f$ 
joys  and  sorrows — all  a  child's  ways — from  the  path  of  Marina.  She  was  never  diecked 
nor  chidden — never  caressed  nor  petted ;  her  passionate  face  was  never  made  to  melt  in 
penitence,  her  angry  eyes  to  shed  tears  that  love  was  to  kiss  away ;  but  she  was  a  little 
empress  to  her  abigail — ^her  mandate,  law.  Marina  was  naturally  good,  but  her  sm^ 
head  was  turned  by  the  homage  paid  to  her,  and  so  she  ruled  her  father's  housdidd, 
lady  paramount. 

There  was  a  youth  of  noble  birth  in  the  household — ^a  Cossack — ^whose  education  had 
been  committed  to  the  Palatine.  His  name  was  Zarucki,  and  he  loved  Marina — ^first 
as  a  brother  loves  a  sister,  then  as  a  devotee  loves  a  saint,  then  as  a  man  loves  a 
woman.  She  loved  him ;  but  she  saw  that  her  road  lay  a  different  way  from  his.  To 
be  his  bride  would  put  an  end  to  her  ambition.  So  she  plucked,  or  thought  she  did, 
this  love  out  of  her  heart;  she  rejected  his  suit,  dismissed  him — not  with  contumely,  but 
with  supreme  surprise  that  he  should  ever  have  dreamed  the  dream.  They  mate 
together !  No,  it  might  never  be.  She  admired  him,  respected  him,  loved  him  as  a 
sister  loves  a  brother ;  but  to  wife  with  him — ^the  thought  was  never  in  her  mind,  and 
never  could  be.  Let  them  be  friends.  She  told  him  this,  and  felt  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  it  while  she  spoke;  and-  he  went  forth  silent  and  sorrowful — ^his  hearty  that 
yesterday  was  full  of  life  and  joy,  the  sepulchre  of  a  dead  love. 
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'Now,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  glance  at  the  condition  of  Muscovy,  or  Russia. 
Jvan  IV.  was  the  son  of  the  first  monarch  who  took  the  title  of  Czar,  a  contraction  of 
Caesar.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1655.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  first 
Ttussian  ambassadors  were  received  at  the  Court  of  England.  Ivan  IV.  left  two  sons, 
Fedor  and  Demetrius.  The  first  was  a  sickly,  weak-minded  young  man ;  and  the 
sj^acity  of  his  father,  aware  that  he  was  unfit  to  govern,  led  him  to  estabish  a  regency, 
and  place  at  the  head  of  it  a  man  but  too  able — the  boyard  Bosis  Grodonufi".  Demetrius, 
-w^bo  was  of  tender  years,  was  placed  with  his  mother,  Irene,  in  the  city  of  Uglitz,  on 
the  Volga.  Bosis  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  constitute  himself  the  efficient  head  of  the 
state ;  but  he  had  xmeasy  moments  in  thinking  of  the  growing  advantages  of  Demetrius, 
who  was  beautiful,  inteUigent,  and  adored  by  the  people.  Bosis  adopted  the  usual 
expedient ;  he  procured  assassins,  who  stabbed  the  young  prince  to  the  heart.  A  few 
months  later,  Fedor  died,  whether  naturally  or  by  poison  is  unknown.  Bosis  then 
became  undisputed  ruler,  and  took  the  title  of  Czar.  Some  years  passed  before  Bosis 
-was  disturbed  by  any  apprehension  of  danger.  A  rumour  then  spread  abroad  that 
Demetrius  had  escaped  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  and  that  the  boy  who  had  been  slain 
was  a  substitute.  Demetrius  himself,  it  was  said,  had  been  brought  up  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  Otripieff,  protected  by  the  family  of  Romanofi*;  for  greater  safety  he 
bad  entered  a  monastery.  It  would  appear  that  this  young  man  was  a  mere  pretender, 
trading  on  a  hkeness  to  the  late  Czar.  When  the  report  reached  the  ears  of  Bosis,  he 
issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  this  man,  who  took  to  flight,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the 
bouse  of  George  Mniszech.  There  he  was  well  received,  his  story  believed,  and  his 
cause  adopted. 

Demetrius — ^for  by  this  name  he  was  now  called — conceived  a  passion  for  the  daughter 
of  the  Palatine,  and  Marina,  who  saw  in  it  a  divine  fulfilment  of  the  old  prediction, 
very  readily  responded.  Here  was  the  crown  of  Muscovy  within  her  reach,  if  Demetrius 
could  but  establish  his  claims.  Father  Sawicki,  a  Jesuit' priest,  took  a  warm  interest 
in  the  matter ;  he  obtained  from  Demetrius  a  promise  that,  if  successful,  he  would 
estabUsh  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Russia.  The  pretended  prince  assented. 
Then  Father  Sawicki  lent  all  his  powerful,  subtle  aid ;  a  large  army  was  organized. 
The  King  of  Poland,  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  Mniszech,  pledged  himself  to  sup- 
port this  pretender,  who,  in  the  event  of  success,  was  to  cede  the  duchy  of  Novgorod, 
and  espouse  the  beautiful  Marina. 

When  it  was  known  the  son  of  Ivan  claimed  the  crown,  there  was  a  thrill  of  joy 
throughout  Russia.  The  usurper,  Bosis,  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people. 
He  died,  whether  fairly  or  unfairly  does  not  seem  to  be  known ;  and  Demetrius,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  crossed  the  frontier.  Without  opposition,  he  was  at  once  recog- 
nized as  Czar,  and  Irene  accepted  him  as  her  own  son.  Then  Marina's  dream  of 
ambition  was  fully  realized.  She  made  a  triumphant  progress  to  Moscow,  was  every- 
where received  with  honour,  and  with  all  due  ceremony  was  crowned  Czarina,  and  wore 
the  crown  and  swayed  the  sceptre  as  had  been  foretold.  Her  father  accompanied  her — 
he  perhaps  the  happier  of  the  two,  for  the  old  love  was  not  all  dead  in  the  woman's 
heart.  As  for  Demetrius,  who  reigned  fooHshly — offended  the  prejudices  of  his  people — 
wore  the  Polish  garb,  which  they  considered  heinous — eat  veal,  to  them  an  abomination — 
and  attempted  to  overthrow  the  Greek  Church,  and  establish  that  of  Rome  on  its  ruins. 
Revolution  followed.  A  Boyard — Tzwisky  by  name — ^was  at  the  head  of  the  revolt. 
The  palace  was  stormed;  Demetrius  fell,  pierced  by  a  hundred  weapons;  and  his 
widow,  whose  ambitious  dream  was  thus  so  rudely  disturbed,  returned  to  Poland  in  sad 
dejection.  Marina,  who  had  come  to  Moscow  guided  by  hope,  joy,  and  pride,  left  it  a 
poor,  exiled,  and  despised  woman. 
Basilio  Tzwiski  was  on  the  throne  of  the  Czars,  and  how  to  hurl  him  from  his 
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elevation  waa  the  task  to  wHcli  Marina  set  beraelfl  She  bad  tasted  the  jojtof 
to  her  thej  had  become  abnost  essential ;  the  dranght  of  ambition  she  had  quaffod  had 
bnt  increased  her  thirst.  So,  with  a  skill  and  shrewdness  that  conld  scarodj  hsre  been 
anticipated  in  one  so  jotmg,  she  plotted  with  a  Jew,  named  Jankeli,  who  bore  a  stroeg 
resemblance  to  Demetrius,  declared  him  to  be  her  hnsband  saved  a  second  time  from 
the  hands  of  assassins,  and  made  war  on  the  nsnrping  Bojard.  The  conntry  now  be- 
came a  prey  to  civil  discords,  carried  on  by  armies  composed  of  ferodons  semi-ssngei. 
At  length  the  King  of  Poland  determined  to  interfere ;  he  assembled  his  forces,  etat^ 
routed  the  disorderly  partizans  of  Tzwiski,  and  as  easily  purchased  the  renxmcistion  of 
the  false  Demetrius.  He  brought  forward  his  own  son,  Ladislaus,  and  seated  him  oa 
the  throne  of  Muscovy. 

All  hope  of  Marina's  old  dream  of  ambition  being  again  realized  seemed  now  ai  ta 
end.  But  she  was  of  that  stamp  of  character  which  Napoleon  the  Great  ascribed  to  ibe 
British  soldier — she  did  not  know  when  she  was  vanquished.  With  heroic  determniitimi, 
she  animated  the  courage  of  those  who  had  adhered  to  her  cause,  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  an  irregular  army,  and  opposed  herself  to  Ladislaus.  Tartars  and  CosBscki 
rallied  rox^ld  her  standard,  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  she  was  defeated,  her  troops  scattersd, 
and  herself  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  There,  lingering  out  her  miserable  days,  she  stiU 
dreamed  and  hoped  that  the  crown  would  be  hers :  nothing  could  subdue  the  strong 
will  of  this  marvellous  woman.  Shut  up  within  four  stone  walls,  completdy  in  tbe 
power  of  those  who  might  at  any  moment  end  her  life,  she  still  indulged  the  idea  tiial 
the  old  prediction  must  be  fulfilled — the  diadem  must  again  be  set  upon  her  brow,  tke 
sceptre  again  be  swayed  by  her  hand.  Had  not  this  been  the  lesson  of  her  youth?— had 
not  this  ambition  separated  her  from  the  man  she  loved  P  She  thought  of  Zamcki,  the 
sweetheart  of  her  child-life,  and  wondered  whether  he  ever  thought  of  her. 

Thought  of  her !    He  had  thought  of  her  by  day,  dreamed  of  her  by  night.    He  had 
loved  her  as  a  brother  loves  a  sister,  as  a  devotee  loves  the  object  of  his  worships  as  a 
man  loves  a  woman :  and  now  he  loved  her  as  we  love  the  dead.    He  was  the  chief  of  a 
powerful  Cossack  tribe,  and,  when  he  heard  of  Marina's  imprisonment,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  wild  warriors,  flew  to  her  rescue,  and  delivered  her.    She  could  scarodj 
believe  it  to  be  true — scarcely  believe  it  when  he  stood  bareheaded  before  her,  and 
proffered  his  service  to  conduct  her  home.    Home ! — she  would  not  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestion: home — Muscovy  was  her  home — the  palace  of  the  Czars!    He  entreated  her 
to  return ;  she  was  touched  by  his  appeal,  and,  safe  in  the  wilderness,  well  guarded  b^ 
a  thousand  Cossack  lances,  she  talked  freely  with  her  old  love;  and  the  half-cold 
embers  grew  red  and  warm,  the  old  passion  was  revived,  and  Marina  married  Zaracki— 
be,  for  her  sake,  espousing  her  cause  as  well  as  herself;  and,  gathering  the  wild  tribes, 
poured  them  like  a  deluge  on  the  plains  of  Russia.     For  awhile  they  were  successful; 
but  as  they  drew  nearer  the  capital,  difficulties  beset  them.    The  patriots,  Eosmo, 
Minin,  and  the  Prince  Pojarski,  formed  a  confederacy  to  free  their  countiy  fi[t>m  these 
savage  hordes.    In  a  determined  engagement  between  the  opposing  forces,  Zarodi 
was  completely  defeated.    He  fled  with  Marina  and  his  infant  son,  seeking  refuge  in 
the  snowy  wilderness :  it  was  the  depth  of  the  Russian  winter. 

One  night,  Zarucki,  and  she  who  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  were  crossing  a 
irozen  river,  when  they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  a  small  body  of  Russian  soldien. 
The  struggle  was  over  in  a  few  minutes.  Zarucki  lay  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  lnide,and 
his  murderers  were  breaking  the  ice  of  the  river — digging  a  watery  grave  for  Marina 
and  her  child.  When  these  preparations  were  complete,  they  bound  her,  hand  and 
foot,  and  cast  her  in  with  her  infant  with  her.  She  offered  no  opposition,  utteied  no 
appeal — ^but  sank  beneath  the  sullen  waters,  and  never  more  was  seen.  So  ended  the 
life-dream  of  Marina  Mniszech. 
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XI.  ON  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

"  *Tis  the  sotJ  that  sees ;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries, 
And  thence  delight,  disgust,  or  cool  Indifference  rise." 

"  Whatever  of  beautiful  or  new, 
Sublime  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky, 

By  chance  or  search  was  offered  to  his  view, 
He  scanned  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 

Whatever  of  lore,  tradition  could  supply 
From  Gothic  tale,  or  song,  or  fable  old. 

Boused  he,  still  keen,  to  listen  and  to  pry.' 


}» 


MY  DEAR  GRAND-DAUGHTER,— I  am  saving  myself  from  the  cold  winds  of 
the  approaching  winter  by  sheltering  on  the  South  Coast.    Here  you  know,  as 
well  as  I,  how  late  they  are  with  their  snow  and  frost,  and  how  much  of  mid- 
summer is  left  to  us  even  in  October.   Very  bright  and  pleasant  the  weather  has  been ; 
chiUy — just  a  little  in  the  morning  and  evening,  but  within  the  hours  prescribed  to 
me  for  ont-door  ezerciBe  by  Dr.  HeaJaJl,  namely,  eleven  till  three,  it  has  been  quite 
warm.   My  health  is  better  than  it  has  been — you  will  be  glad  to  know  that ;  and  I  have 
not  only  been  trotted  about  in  a  pony-carriage,  and  been  exhibited  in  a  Bath-chair,  but 
I  have  promenaded  on  the  Parade,  and  mixed  with  the  young  folks  on  the  beach,  as  I 
did  before  the  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  town  I  am  living  in  were  built  or  thought  of. 
.What  changes  a  few  years  make,  when  those  genii,  the  speculators  and  the  architects,, 
exercise  their  potent  spells.    I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  waste  my  paper  and  ex- 
haust your  patience  by  the  repetition  of  such  truisms.     Let  me  say  I  am  enjoying  the 
sea-air,  and  taking  notes  of  the  young-ladyism  which  I  observe  on  the  Parade  and  on 
the  beach. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  say  I  am  much  pleased  at  the  disappearance  of  that  huge 
amount  of  crinoline,  which,  at  the  sea-side  more  than  anywhere  else,  was  so  perplexing 
to  the  wearers,  and  afforded — we  seldom  laugh  but  at  other  folks'  misfortunes — so  many 
comical  illustrations  in  Ptmck-  The  young  ladies  carried  too  much  sail,  and  it  is 
agreeable  that  they  have  taken  this  in,  and  now  ride  in  comparative  safety.  You  will 
ftgree  with  me  that  the  neat,  well-shaped  dresses  worn  by  the  young  ladies,  with 
charming  Httle  hats  instead  of  detestable  old  uglies,  is  an  admirable  change  for  the 
l>etter.    But  are  the  young  ladies  themselves  improved  ? 

On  the  sands  I  find  the  youngsters  busy  at  work  with  wooden  spades  and  toy  baskets 
just  as  they  used  to  be ;  and  I  find  the  young  ladies  just  as  frivolous — I  won't  say  gay 
a^  light-hearted,  for  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  both — ^but  just  as  frivolous  as  they 
always  were.  I  can  see  that  half  the  giris  I  meet,  aye,  and  more  than  half,  are  think- 
uig  too  much  of  the  admiration  they  hope  to  excite,  to  have  any  sensible  idea  in  their 
heads.  I  am  abashed  to  see  the  mincing  airs  they  vrill  assume  when  some  young 
stranger — ^that  is,  a  mere  passing  acquaintance — of  the  opposite  sex  is  seen  approaching. 
They  mean  no  harm,  I  know  that ;  they  are  fond  of  a  Httle  flirtation,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  foolish  or  dangerous.    I  am  free  to  confess,  as  the  members  of 
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parliament  saj,  tliat  if  a  young  lady  accustomed  to  the  gaieties  of  town  life,  passes  a 
month  or  six  weeks  in  doing  nothing  bnt  walking  up  and  down  a  level  beach,  or  sitting 
on  the  sands,  the  hours  seem  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  long,  and  that 
any  little  variety  is  cheerfully  welcomed.  But  what  a  pity,  I  say  to  myself,  that  with 
all  the  opportunities  which  the  sea-side  affords,  these  young  women  cannot  profitably 
employ  themselves.  To  the  green  and  white  striped  bathing-machines — ^the  best  part 
of  their  day's  work,  perhaps — then  home — then  on  the  beach — then  home  to  lunch — 
then  on  the  beach — then  home  to  dinner ;  then  an  evening  as  like  a  town  evening  as 
may  be — then  to  bed.  So  on  for  the  allotted  term.  Always  trailing  on  the  beach— to 
and  fro  like  so  many  restless  ghosts,  or  gathered  in  gossipping  little  clusters,  or  inviting 
solitariness  on  the  sands,  doing — nothing,  which  is  enough  to  be  the  death  of  any  of 
us.  Out  of  all  the  scores  and  scores  of  young  ladies  who  were  on  the  beach  this  morn- 
ing, I  saw  but  one  at  work,  and  she  was  doing  very  little.  As  for  reading — well,  a 
good  many  of  them  read — but  what  ?  Novels ;  and  you  know,  my  dear  grand-daughter, 
I  am  no  great  friend  to  the  threadbare  fictions  which  extend  over  a  thousand  pages, 
and  are  bound  in  three  volumes,  post  octavo.  But  I  would  rather  the  girls  read  trash 
than  let  their  minds  be  vacant  altogether;  for  vacant  they  cannot  be — ^the  silly  thoughts 
of  how  pretty  they  are,  and  how  much  the  men — in  light  boots  and  domed  hats — 
admire  them,  turns  their  pretty  little  noddles.  Better — much  better  to  make  mud 
pies,  with  their  little  brothers  and  sisters,  or  help  to  fill  with  sand  or  shingle  the  wooden 
little  backets  with  wooden  little  spades. 

Why  cannot  our  young  ladies  turn  their  annual  visit  to  the  sea-side  to  profitable  ac- 
count P  How  many  valuable  subjects  for  investigation  do  the  sea-waves  leave  us  at  every 
receding  tide  P  How  much  that  woidd  enrich  an  aquarium,  if  we  would  but  take  the 
pains  to  secure  what  is  so  easily  within  our  reach.  I  suppose  it  is  not  "  genteel "  to  be 
interested  in  this  sort  of  thing ;  for  the  only  person  besides  myself  that  I  found  engaged 
in  it  was  a  simple,  quiet  gkl,  who  seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  she  was  handsome,  and 
was  only  "down  for  a  day  or  two."  A  xx)or  girl,  with  a  clever  head  though^  who  was 
making  the  most  of  her  time.  What  do  the  promenading  young  ladies,  or  the  young 
ladies  dozing  over  the  love  and  courtship  of  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Maud,  care  about 
shells,  and  fish,  and  sea-weed,  crabs  and  periwinkles,  earth-worms,  and  the  rest  of  itP 
Why  shoxdd  they  disturb  themselves  to  learn  anything  about  prawns  and  lobsters, 
which  they  can  see  in  their  fKUural  colours  on  a  supper-table,  or  in  a  West-end  fish 
shop  P  The  waves  that  cast  treasures  at  their  feet  may  wash  them  away  again  with 
the  next  tide.  Well,  I  own  to  being  sorry  at  all  this ;  and  I  have  been  thinking,  my 
dear,  that  if  you  could  be  with  me — ^you  who  are  something  better  than  the  walking 
advertisement  of  jomt  mantua-maker,  and  whose  mind  is  not  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  woman-coveted  ring  of  gold — ^what  fine  times  you  and  I  would 
have  on  these  sands ;  what  books  we  would  read ;  what  trophies  we  would  bring  away 
of  our  shrewdness  and  dexterity.    Only  to  see  this  star-fish — ^but  there,  enough  of  that 

I  should  dearly  like  to  set  some  of  ^ese  young  ladies  gathering  ferns.  There  lure 
real  beauties  here  about,  but  I  have  seen  no  one  collecting  any  of  them.  With  a  little 
healthy  toil,  how  many  beautiful  collections  of  ferns  might  be  enriched ;  Mends  who 
had  been  at  one  part  of  the  coxmtry  exchanging  them  with  those  who  had  been  at 
another,  and  so  making  very  complete  books.  No ;  the  sea-nymphs  I  refer  to  will  do 
nothing  but  promenade,  and  feed  themselves  on  the  sawdust  of  the  circulating  lihiazy. 
I  heard  one  of  these  young  ladies  inform  a  friend  that  she  had  been  that  day  to  so- 
and-so,  mentioning  the  name  of  a  place  that  I  knew  abounded  in  botanioal  specimens — 
wild  flowers,  with  homely  names,  that  smell  sweet — ^speedwell,  gold-of-pleasure,  way- 
bread,  live-long,  traveller's-joy,  shepherd's-needle,  hearts-ease,  forget-me-not»  rest- 
harrow,  golden-rod,  and  harvest-bells;  she  had  been  amongst  all  these^  and  my  old 
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ears  were  sliarpened  to  hear  what  she  wotdd  say  of  them — nothing.  "  I  met  him." 
**  What,  hivn  .^"  "  Yes,  dear ;  and  he  had  the  most  ridiculous  hat  on  you  can  possibly 
conceive."  "No!"  "Yes!"  "But  his  style  is  generally—"  '? Quite  superb,  in- 
finitely nice;  but—"  "Well."  "I  was  going  to  say—"  "Yes!"  "I  think—" 
"  No  ! "  "I  do,  indeed !"  "  Really  now,  and  is  it  possible  ?"  "  With  whom,  too,  do 
yon  suppose  ?"  "  Oh,  I  could  not  hazard  the  faintest  guess."  "  Lucy !"  "  You  are 
not  serious  P  **  "  Never  more  so,  my  dear  girl,  I  do  assure  you."  Intelligent  conver- 
satioii  this  for  educated  young  ladies !  I  saw  a  child  about  seven  years  old,  two  days 
afterwards,  ^thering  the  wild  flowers  I  so  love — quite  a  gallant  bouquet — and  it  knew 
the  names  of  every  one. 

I  find  that,  as  a  rule,  young  ladies  at  the  sea-side  only  visit  places  of  note.    If  there 
is  a  famous  old  castle — known  to  everybody  and  to  which  everybody  goes,  just  as  pil- 
grims used  to  go  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket — they  go  under  proper  escort.    My 
impression  is  that  they  care  nothing  for  the  place,  that  they  take  no  interest  in  the 
historical  associations  connected  with  it,  and  that  if  it  was  not  "  the  thing  to  do,"  they 
would  prefer  not  troubling  themselves  about  the  Early  Saxon  tower  or  Norman  crypt. 
But  what  a  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment  they  lose !     Why  cannot  they  read  up  all 
about  the  place  ?     Why  cannot  they  try  to  quicken  their  imaginations  by  attentively 
perusing  the  page  of  history  P     Why  should  not  l^ey  make  themselves  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  leading  peculiarities  of  various  styles  of  architecture,  as  to  be 
able  to  xinderstand  and  to  appreciate  what  they  see  P    But,  to  return  to  the  idea  which 
I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  began  this  paragraph,  why  do  not  our  young  ladies  seek  out 
some  new  things  for  themselves  P    Why,  if  they  leave  the  shore,  always  trust  to  a 
guide,  and  always  look  at  the  sight  from  a  guide-book  point  of  view  P    I  know  the 
reason :  it  is  because  they  are  too  frivolous  to  do  anything  else. 

There,  you  see,  I  am  very  angry  with  the  young  ladies  at  the  sea-side,  and  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  remember  hearing  of  a  man  once,  who  was  engaging  a  pew  at  church — 
"  Let  me  have  a  seat,"  said  he,  "  where  I  can  see  well  and  be  well  seen."  My  young 
friends  here,  with  their  trailing  dresses,  their  coquettish  hats,  and  pretty  faces,  are,  I 
think,  very  much  of  this  man's  opinion.  They  do  not  come  to  the  sea-side  for  the 
healthy  breeze,  and  the  wholesome  ramble,  but  for  the  company !  I  am  very  sorry 
they  should  throw  away  so  much  valuable  time.  Here  am  I,  an  old  woman  and  feeble, 
but  I  imiei  look  about  me ;  I  must  pick  up  something  on  the  beach,  and  gather  some- 
thing from  the  hedges,  or  else  I  should  think  I  was  quite  unworthy  of  my  hoHday ;  and 
am  sure  of  this — ^I  should  not  enjoy  it. 

I  am  pretty  certain,  pet,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  all  I  say,  and  that  your 
verdict  on  this  poor  scribble  will  be,  it  is  just  Hke 
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"  THE  MAN  0'  AIRLIE." 

THE   8T0BY  OF  A  HODESN   DRAMA. 


IN  a  **9weei  little  cottage"  bj  the  side  of  a  picturesque  loch  in  Scotland,  limi 
well-to-do  young  farmer,  James  HarebelL  The  modest  **  hame  "  hokU  a  it& 
wifej  and  twa  wee  baimies.  The  bonnie  gude  wife  does  not  disdain  to  pRpne 
with  her  ain  willing  hands  the  savoury  haggis  for  their  frugal  meal,  altho'  she  has  £3DQ 
laid  up  in  store  for  rent  and  stock,  and  a  further  nest-egg  of  £200.  For  what»  thiak 
you,  gentle  reader  P  None  other  than  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  of  his  ovn 
inditing,  for  our  village  farmer  is  the  Bums  of  Airlie. 

But  everything  is  not  to  go  pleasantly  for  ever.  Our  honest  farmer-poet's  &te  is  hord- 
ing near  him  in  the  form  of  Greorge  Brandon,  his  foster-brother,  who,  thou^  nursed 
at  the  same  breast,  is  of  a  widely  opposite  nature.  Harebell  is  the  impersonatsoa  of 
truth.  Brandon,  on  the  contnuy,  is  profligate,  treacherous,  and  designing.  One  of 
the  rulers  of  the  cottage  is  a  dictorial  but  faithful  domestic  Saunders,  who  acts  as  & 
sort  of  man  and  maid -of-all- work  to  the  sousie  little  wife,  who  loves  his  master  well; 
and  indeed  he  is  regarded  by  neighbours  with  much  affection,  children  and  all,  who 
delight  in  carolling  his  songs  as  they  return  from  labour  and  schooL 

There  is  another,  too,  yrho  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  him,  a  very  amiable  and 
accomplished  young  lady,  daughter  of  Lord  Steelman,  the  great  man  of  the  place;  and 
who,  wishing  that  his  genius  may  no  longer  "  blush  xmseen,"  procures  for  him  tc 
introduction  to  her  noble  father,  and  permission  to  inscribe  his  lordship's  name  on  tli« 
title-page  of  his  book. 

Present  at  this  interview  is  George  Brandon,  who  is  the  accepted  suitor  of  Hiss 
Steelman ;  though  why,  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  At  first,  Brandon  is  rstha 
disposed  to  take  xmibrage  at  the  warm  interest  evinced  in  his  foster-brother's  fortunes 
by  his  betrothed,  but  his  sentiments  change  when  he  finds  the  obscure  poet  is  no  penni- 
less adventurer,  but  the  owner  of  a  substantial  roll  of  bank-notes. 

This  sum.  Harebell  confidingly  entrusts  to  the  "  man  about  town,'*  who  is  just  going 
to  return  thither,  and  on  whose  honour  he  implicitly  relies,  to  push  his  interests  with 
the  publishing  fraternity.  Brandon,  however,  before  quitting  the  house,  is  teniblj 
disconcerted  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Sir  (herald  Hope,  to  whom  he  owes  £S00 
for  debts  of  honour,  which  he  has  hitherto  evaded,  and  is  taunted  thereupon  by  the 
Baronet,  himself  an  aspirant  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Steelman,  by  whom  he  is  prefened. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  his  creditor's  cutting  contempt,  Brandon  resolves  to  relieve  him- 
self of  at  least  a  part  of  the  debt,  and  for  this  purpose  he  appropriates  the  £200  of  the 
farmer-poet,  promising  the  remainder  on  the  morrow,  for  he  dreads  lest  Sir  G^ald 
should  expose  his  conduct. 

But  one  expedient  exists  to  avert  the  threatened  danger.  Bemembering  Harebell  to 
have  said  that,  in  investing  the  £200  in  literary  speculation,  he  had  not  embarked  hu 
all,  but  had  still  £300  in  the  bank,  he,  when  Hie  enthusiastio  poet  returns  with  his 
cherished  manuscript,  manufactures  a  story,  that  he  had  become  security  to  tint 
amount  to  save  a  ^end  plunged  in  bitter  distress,  and  that  if  the  bills,  whidiheis 
unable  to  meet>  are  dishonoured,  his  marriage  will  be  broken  oS.  The  generous  song- 
maker  cannot  resist  the  sight  of  his  distress,  but  presses  his  little  hoard,  his  all,  upon 
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him,  and  receiyes  his  assurance  that  it  shall  be  repaid  in  a  oonple  of  months.  Brandon 
is  thus  enabled  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Sir  Gerald.  The  money  is  not  repaid  to  poor 
TTarebell,  and  he  thus  becomes  a  ruined  man.  The  news  of  the  catastrophe  is  brought 
to  him  by  the  worker  of  it  as  he  is  in  his  pretty  secluded  home — ^now,  alas !  his  no 
longer — ^with  his  wife  and  bairns.  Still  the  noble  fellow's  confidence  in  his  false  friend 
is  not  destroyed;  he  believes  that  he  is  as  unfortunate  as  himself,  and  divides  his 
sympathy  with  him. 

Liord  Steelman  has  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  Harebell  sadly  and  reluctantly 
accepts  an  engagement  as  a  sort  of  secretary  to  his  lordship,  with  whom  we  find  him 
at  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  a  pale,  broken-hearted  widower,  with  his  eldest  little 
boj,  both  clad  in  solemn  sable,  for  the  poor  young  wife,  always  delicate,  has  not  been 
able  to  bear  up  against  their  misfortunes,  and  she  and  their  youngest  child  are  dead. 
The  good  old  serving-man,  too,  is  turned  out  on  the  world,  poor  old  Saunders !  who  in 
happier  days  was  so  thrifty  that  he  managed  to  save  up  five  golden  guineas,  which  he 
hid  away  in  the  ha/ndle  of  his  shaving-hrush,  and  used  to  delight  himself  with  their 
chink  as  he  shaved  away,  till  one  unlucky  Saturday  night  his  wife  found  it  out,  and 
soon  exchanged  it  for  a  fine  silk  gown  and  brooch,  and  poor  Saunders  never  shrived  so 
clean  afterwards  ! 

The  faithful  old  man  comes  to  see  his  half -crazed  master,  who,  he  says,  he  watched 
over  "  as  a  bairn,  but  who,  wi'  a'  his  care,  managed  to  tumble  out  o*  window."  He 
brings  him  a  paper  signed  by  all  the  puir  folks  about  who,  he  says,  had  come  with  the 
pence  in  their  hard  hands  to  get  up  a  subscription  for  him.  So  many  couldn't  write, 
so  that  the  number  of  O's  and  X's  among  the  signatures  made  it  look  like  a  game  of 
"  Fox  and  Geese !" 

There  is  still  worse  sorrow  in  store.  Up  to  this  time  Harebell  has  firmly  refused  to 
divulge  the  cause  of  his  undoing ;  but  when  Sir  Gerald  Hope  arrives  at  Lord  Steel- 
man's  house,  an  eelavrcissement  takes  place;  it  transpires  that  Brandon  has  recently 
discharged  a  heavy  debt,  and  the  means  are  now  apparent.  To  add  to  the  bitter  pang 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  his  treachery,  the  manuscript  of  poems  is  produced  by  Sir 
Gierald,  who  has  found  it  in  Brandon's  lodgings,  to  which  he  has  succeeded,  so  Hare- 
bell discovers  that  in  every  way  he  has  been  betrayed.  His  reason  gives  way  beneath 
this  final  shock,  and  he  staggers  forth  under  a  weight  of  sorrow,  seemingly  too  grievous 
to  be  borne.  His  protracted  absence  leads  to  the  belief  that  he  has  committed  suicide, 
although  the  body  is  not  discovered. 

We  have  now  to  pass  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  during  which  many  changes 
have  occurred.  The  poor  poet's  little  son  Robert  has  grown  into  a  fine  young  man, 
and  been  reared  and  educated  by  Sir  Gerald  Hope.  Lord  Steelman  has  also  accom- 
plished his  father's  cherished  object,  and  published  his  book  of  poems,  which  have 
become  famous.  The  homely  but  touching  ditties,  set  to  music  by  the  first  composers, 
are  sung  by  the  gentle  and  the  simple,  and  James  Harebell  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  as  the  best,  the  kindest,  the  most  generous  of  men. 

His  countrymen,  humble  folks  like  himself,  have  all  subscribed  a  day's  wage  to  put 
up  a  statue  of  their  favourite  (who  they  believe  drowned  himself  in  the  loch  twenty 
years  ago),  upon  the  very  spot  where  his  happy  home  once  stood,  so  we  are  told  by  old 
Saunders,  who  is  still  there,  hale  and  hearty,  and  as  garrulous  as  ever,  though  time 
has  silvered  his  once  sandy  locks ;  and  the  day  on  which  the  last  act  opens  is  the  very 
one  appointed  for  the  uncovering  of  the  garland-decked  statue. 

On  they  come,  trooping  from  far  and  near,  old  and  young,  gentle  and  simple,  the 
gray-headed  veteran,  the  babe  in  its  mother's  arms,  and  foremost  among  the  group  of 
visitors  to  the  ceremony  aro  Lord  Steelman  and  his  daughter — now  Lady  Hope;  Sir 
Gerald,  her  husband,  and  young  Robert  Harebell.    A  song  is  sung ;  we  have  heard  it 
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ouoe  before,  but  then  it  was  sung  in  Lord  Steelman's  dxawing-rcxMn  by  the  poet  Idm- 
9e\£,  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  Tigoor,  and  brimful  of  bright  hopes  and  ardent  aspn- 
tions.  Now  it  ia  chorussed  in  open  air  by  lusty  voices,  and  as  they  cease  and  die  mj 
a  decrepid,  silver-haired  beggar  totters  in,  and,  staggering  to  the  statue's  foot,  with 
quavering  voice,  adds  another  verse  to  the  well-known  chant,  "The  Man  o'  Airlk" 

Returning  reason  seems  to  visit  this  distracted  brain,  and  illumine  that  wandomf 
eye  at  first  sound  of  the  famihar  strains.  It  is  the  poet  himself,  whose  statue  tttj 
have  met  to  inaugurate.  They  press  around  him ;  they  place  his  son  beside  him,  nd 
lavish  on  him  kind  words  and  tender  caresses ;  "  for,"  say  they,  "  to  the  statue  we  as 
give  fame,  but  warm  love  is  wanted  to  restore  to  life  and  happiness  the  sorrow-stricfea, 
broken-hearted  man."* 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  dramatic  work  of  the  author,  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills ;  at  i3 
events,  the  first  that  has  achieved  success. 

The  work,  we  are  told,  is  strictly  original,  with  the  exception  of  the  leading  incyent 
lK)rrowed  from  a  German  drama.  The  new  drama  has  high  and  striking  merits; 
it  is  not,  however,  devoid  of  faults,  and  these  are  mainly  those  of  construction  lad 
incident,  for  the  dialogue,  especially  the  comic  portion,  is  terse  and  sprightly.  Ob? 
defect  of  the  plot  is  the  apparent  anomaly  of  Miss  Steelman's  engagement  to  a  m^ 
whom  she  protests  she  does  not  love,  and  in  whose  character  and  position  there  Beems 
nothing  to  justify  her  ftither's  selection  in  preference  to  a  man  like  Sir  Gerald  Hope. 
Again,  in  allowing  the  largest  margin  for  the  impulsiveness  and  liberality  of  the  ariuiii 
race,  such  generosity  as  Harebell's  stripping  himself  of  his  aU,  savoura  somewhat  too 
much  of  recklessness.  Also — albeit  George  Brandon  is  rather  a  repnlsive  personage, 
we  ought  not  to  be  left  in  such  total  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  one  wlio  has  played  » 
important  a  part  in  the  three  first  acts  of  the  drama,  but  to  whom,  in  the  last,  not  tk 
slightest  reference  is  made. 

A  large  portion  of  the  success  of  the  drama  is  due  to  the  admirable  impersonation  <^ 
the  hero  by  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin.  Natural  and  affecting  is  his  heart-broken  exclama- 
tion, when  the  subscription  paper  is  oflfered  him : — "  Oh !  if  my  poor  Mary  had  Kved  to 
see  this!"  And  very  good  is  his  assumption  of  the  senility  of  age,  when  reascm's 
throne  is  vacant,  in  the  last  act.  Additional  charm,  too,  is  imparted  by  his  sweet  and 
simple  manner  of  singing  the  plaintive  ditties  of  the  poor  poet — an  accompHshmcnt 
very  rare. 

By  express  permission,  we  are  enabled  to  subjoin  the  verses,  on  the  theme  of  wkidi 
the  drama  may  be  said  to  be  founded : — 


"  THE  MAN  O*  AIELIE." 

Oh !  there  abime  yon  heather  hill. 

Where  foot  fa'  comes  bat  rarely, 
There  is  a  house  they  point  at  still, 

Where  dwelt  "  the  Man  o'  AirUe." 
He  wore  a  coat  o'  hodden  gray, 

His  hand  was  hard  wi'  laboor, 
Bat  still  he  had  a  hamely  way, 

0'  standing  by  his  neighboor. 

^  After  the  few  first  perf ormancea  of  this  drama  the  d^noutment  was  changed,  and,  we  tlun^ 
adTantageonsly ;  and  the  faint  flicker  of  the  "  Man  o'  Airlie's "  life  expires,  instead  of  Mj 
restored. 


oil  1  ap  hi'  di 
An'  o'er  Ui 

Te  might  ba' 
Anither  "  1 

Hii  Imrl;  Uugli 

Bu  words  thi 
Yet  little  bumii 

And  in  his  an 
The  word  to-dal 

Became  a  dea 
Hoat  moD !  the  I 

Would  lift  tB 
He  wiu  W  prod 

He  lacked  in  1 
And  yet  je'i  pia 

The  hoQeat  "  | 
Hie  wealth  it  w4 

It  WM  na'  in  I 
A  mint  o'  bonon 

Hie  heart  a  JO, 


I  *23.  W*J 
1  Pelt  1 
I  with   » 

golden    I 
I  strings. 
I       Thepai 
I  blmah-blf 
I   short  in 

thelMck, 
I   side-iaece 

I  tations  et 
row  era 
satin  ploc 

lamenleri 


Ho'sdeadftudgi 

Mate  is  his  bi 
But,  ah !  ttie  ml 

That  bides  wi' 
His  mern'ry  livei 

That  lingers  b 
Just  like  a  star  1 

Whose  raj  »m 


And  o'er  th| 
Ye  might  ha'  i 


^    4'23.  WUXIKO  TOILBT. 

Felt     hat,    adorned 

I   with    ft    feather    and 

i   golden     star.       Satin 

ThepaJeJ 
I  bloiah-blacl 
I  Bhort  in  tti 
'■  the  ^jack,  w: 
'  side-inecea 
'  pocket  Th 

tattooB  coni 
I   row    croBS 

satin  placed 
■  gemeitterie  } 


23.  WuKQiD  Toilet. 


424.  TiBiTiBO  Toilet. 
Velvet     empire    bonnet,  i 
tnrnod  up  attbe  baclt.  and 


42+,  VisiTiBG  Toilet. 


5  THE  FASHIONS. 

<%ion  of  wearing  these  graceful  fichus  of  an  evening  has  now  become  sa 
a%Lt  many  silk  dresses  are  made  with  two  bodices :  one  high  for  the  day  time; 
^w,  to  wear  with  the  fichn  in  the  evening. 

^  fashionable  to  wear  of  an  evening  a  short  dress  or  tonic  of  silk  ganze,  or 

'^transparent  material,  with  a  high  bodice  and  long  sleeves,  over  a  low  sDk 

e  same  colonr.    The  nnder  silk  dress  is  generallj  quite  plain;  the  upper 

03  is  trimmed  with  ruches  of  the  same,  and  with  satin  rouleaux. 

^e  is  also  mnch  used  for  evening  dresses.  Princess-shaped  dresses  of  Ihis 
^enttUe  delaine  are  worn  over  coloured  silk  dresses.  Marie- Antoinette  skirts 
^tc,  looped  np  with  bows  of  coloured  ribbon,  are  made  to  correspond  with 
bhe  same  material 

1  sashes  of  both  white  and  black  lama»  with  long  lappets,  are  also  worn  this 
*^  coloured  silk  dresses. 

:  and  exquisitely  fine  denttUe  delaine  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  imitation 
^^,  Brussels,  or  Chantilly  lace,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  those  persons 
1%  afibrd  wearing  tunics,  fichus  and  sashes  of  real  black  and  white  lacQ  which, 
%rcely  add,  are  still  more  fashionable  for  very  elegant  evening  toilets. 

4  you  last  month  a  list  of  the  principal  kinds  of  new  materials  for  walking 
^hich  are  invariably  composed  of  the  double  skirt  and  paletot;  we  have, 
^ut  little  to  add  on  the  subject. 

48  of  cloth  or  cotton  velvet  are  already  being  prepared,  with  narrow  fur 

n 

%f  black  gros-grains  silk  or  silk  velvet,  entirely  lined  with  fur,  will  be  much 
^  the  very  cold  weather  comes. 

breasted  paletots  of  plushy  lambskin  cloth  are  fastened  slantways  all  the 
^with  very  large  round  buttons,  and  are  called  redingoUs,    Some  have  coat 

i  others  loose  open  ones, 
^ve  already  hinted,  paletots  are  of  various  shapes  this  season.    Some  are  very 
Hancifully  cut  out;  some  are  long  and  plain;  some  have  tight  and  some  have 
^bs :   so  that  each  lady  may  choose  the  style  best  suited  to  her  taste  and 

t: 

« 

%<5  cloth,  plush,  velveteen,  and  sealskin  are  indifferently  used  for  paletots  of 
^  and  also  a  new  kind  of  cloth,  smooth  on  the  outside,  with  a  long-haired 

Hd  velvet  paletots  are  very  prettily  trimmed  with  wide,  flat,  silk  braid,  edged 
pipings,  and  with  fine  silk  soutache,  arranged  in  different  patterns.  Jet  is 
d  for  trimming  than  it  was  last  winter.  Plushy  materials  require  very  Kttle 
and  are  merely  bound  or  piped  with  gros-grain  silk  or  satin, 
are  made  but  very  little  larger  than  in  the  summer.  Some  models  have 
ed-up  curtains.  They  fit  close  to  the  head,  like  tiny  caps  of  velvet  or  satin, 
material  is  arranged  in  fiat  pleats. 

b  of  violet  terry  velvet  is  piped  round  with  satin  of  the  same  colour.  At  the 
are  three  sathi  rouleaux  and  a  fringe  of  satin  grelots.  In  front,  a  plait  of 
a  white  velvet  anemone,  and  violet-tinted  velvet  foliage,  sprinkled  with 
3d  on  the  left  side.  Strings  of  violet  gros-grain  ribbon,  edged  on  one  side, 
ler  of  satin  grelots. 
smarck  bonnets  innumerable,  trimmed  with  feathers  tipped  with  gold,  or  with 

ettes. 

jlvet  bonnets,  always  in  great  majority  as  most  useful  for  winter  wear,  are 
^^erally  trimmed  with  gold  corn-flowers  or  wheat-ears, 
"adies  prefer  a  rather  large  fanchon  of  black  or  coloured  velvet,  with  a  man- 
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tilla  veil  of  black  lace,  to  the  small  rounded  shapes  now  in  vogue.  This  style  of  veil 
is,  however,  -worn  with  most  bonnets,  of  whatever  shape,  and  also  with  hats;  only,  in 
the  latter  case,  they  are  put  on  differently — the  roimded  part  over  the  face,  and  the 
lappets  tied  at  tlie  back,  but  the  shape  is  stHl  the  same. 

We  mnst  not  forget  we  have  been  asked  many  questions  about  boots  and  shoes ; 
with  looped-up  dresses  and  short  petticoats,  the  subject  becomes  an  important  one. 

For  elegant  visiting  toilets  we  see :  demi-high  velvet  boots,  stitched  aU  round  the 
instep,  buttoned  on  one  side ;  each  button-hole  is  made  in  the  centre  of  a  scallop,  also 
neatly  stdtcbed  with  silk ;  the  boot  is  pointed  at  the  top  in  front,  and  edged  aU  round 
with  sable  or  astrakan  fur.  In  front  there  is  a  bow  of  satin  ribbon  and  a  handsome 
silk  tassel.     The  high  heel  is  covered  with  velvet. 

Brazilian  boots  of  satin  fran^ais,  much  higher  than  the  preceding,  stitched  twice  and 
laced  in  front  with  fine  cord,  finished  off  with  tassels.  The  boot  is  curved  out  at  the 
top.  The  high  heel  is  covered  with  leather ;  the  sole  is  pretty  thick,  so  that  the  boot 
may  be  worn  in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

Boots  of  the  same  shape  as  the  preceding  are  also  made  of  dull  black  kid,  with  pat- 
terns stitched  over  it  either  in  black  or  white  silk,  according  to  taste.  There  are  no 
tassels  to  this  boot. 

For  the  drawing-room,  very  low  shoes  are  made  of  soft  kid,  either  of  a  light  golden 
brown  or  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress.  In  front  there  is  a  satin  rosette  in  the  shape 
of  a  dahlia,  demi-high  square  heels  are  covered  with  kid. 

Ball-dress  shoes  are  of  the  same  shape,  of  white  satin,  with  a  butterfly  bow  of  white 
lace,  fastened  with  pearls. 

But  the  most  coquettish  of  aU  chaussurea  are  morning  slippers  of  coloured  satin, 
sloped  oflT  towards  the  high  heel,  edged  with  a  satin  ruche,  and  ornamented  with  a 
large  rosette  of  the  same  in  front.  They  are  lined  with  quilted  white  satin.  The  satin 
on  the  outside  should  correspond  with  the  colour  of  the  dress.  Slippers  are  also 
sometimes  of  black  gros-grain  silk,  embroidered  in  Oriental  style,  and  spangled  with 
gold. 


DESCEIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION-PLATE. 


Lew-hakd  Figure. — WaXking  ToUd, — Green  velvet  bonnet,  the  front  of  which  is 
pleated,  and  arranged  in  the  Mary  Stuart  shape.  White  ribbon  strings,  tied  under  the 
chignon.  Lace  scarf;  strings  fastened  in  front  with  a  jewellery  clasp.  The  short  loose 
paletot  and  double  dress  are  made  of  green  glac^  silk,  or  thick  poplin,  edged  and  trim- 
Daed  with  black  velvet  cut  out  in  lozenges. 

Bight-hand  Figtjbe. — Indoor  Toilet — Muslin  head-dress,  trimmed  with  lace  and 
Bolferino  ribbon.  White  muslin  dress,  with  a  low  bodice  surrounded  by  a  bouillonn^, 
^^nmmed  with  lace  and  solferino  ribbon.  The  sleeve  is  composed  of  several  bouillonn^s, 
^vided  by  solferino  ribbon.  Lace  cuff  of  solferino  ribbon.  Scarf  waistband.  A  tulle 
chemisette  edged  with  lace  is  worn  under  the  low  bodice.  The  long  skirt  is  trimmed  at 
the  bottom  with  a  row  of  bouillonn^s  over  a  deep  lace. 

OosTUHE  FOB  A  LITTLE  GiRL  Six  YsARS  Old.  —  Grey  poplin  dress,  ornamented 
^th  blue  silk  cross-strips,  edged  with  silk  fringe.    Muslin  chemisette. 


GOOD  SALT  HERRING. 


THE  ocean  provides  the  table  with  an  enormons  mass  and  an  agreeable  Tanctj  of 
palatable  food.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  less  fiunons  than  the  idithjc^iliagi  of 
modem  times,  still  held  fish  in  high  esteem,  and  boasted  that  thej  could  disoofverbj 
the  taste  in  what  waters  they  had  been  caught.  Eels  were  highly  prized,  espedaJly 
those  of  Yedius  PoUio,  who  fed  his  with  the  bodies  of  slaves  whom  he  had  slain  &r 
the  purpose — but  herrings  they  knew  nothing  of;  the  round  of  buttered  toast,  hot— 
the  cup  of  strong  tea,  hot,  with  cream  and  sugar — the  Yarmouth  bloater,  smoking  hot 
— were  luxuries  of  which  even  Heliogabalus  was  ignorant. 

We  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  herring  for  the  first  time  in  the  "  Chronidee  of  the 
Monastery  of  Evesham*'  (a.d.  709),  where  there  is  a  reference  to  an  impost  laid  on  tbem, 
and  called  "  Herring  Silver.*'  The  Herring  Fishery  seems  to  have  been  largely  earned 
on  in  Scotland  in  the  ninth  century,  but  a  meddlesome  government  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  the  herring  until  the  resident  population  were  supplied,  drove  the  erect, 
manly,  independent  fishermen,  strong  in  free-trade  principles,  to  more  northern  waters, 
where  they  might  reap  the  harvest  of  the  sea  without  interruption.  In  the  thrcteenth 
century,  iiie  Herring  Fishery  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  they  grew  &t 
and  flourishing  upon  it.  Most  probably,  to  the  Danes  we  owe  our  red-henmg,  that  is 
to  say,  cured  herrings — the  ancients  (meaning  Greeks  and  Romans)  had  salt  fish— 
Vide  Aristophanes,  and  Shakespeare's  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra" — ^but  they  had  not  s 
good  red-herring.  When  Eric  of  Norway  sent  his  beautiful  daughter  to  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  the  ship  was  victualled  with  medisBval  bloaters.  William  Benkelings,  or 
Denkelsgoon,  is  said  to  have  found  out  the  art  of  curing  dead  herrings,  but  it  wis 
doubtless  known  long  before  his  time.  Whoever  hit  on  the  happy  expedient  was  a 
mighty  reformer.  It  is  said,  "  it  was  the  herring  packed  in  barrels  which  changed  the 
historic  destinies  of  Holland,  and,  by  consequence,  the  destinies  of  the  world  duxing 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  .  .  .  The  Gospels  relate  that  one  of  the  discqdes  of 
Christ  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  fish  a  piece  of  money  wherewith  to  pay  the  tribute: 
that  is  the  history  of  Holland;  she  found  in  the  herring's  mouth  the  means  to  pay  her 
excessive  imposts,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  soil  which  the  sea  threatened  to 
engulph,  and  to  nourish  the  sources  of  public  wealth."  The  Dutch  Herring  Fisheiy  is 
a  great  fact  in  history ;  it  was  the  gold  mine  of  Holland,  and  led  to  bitter  jealousy  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  We^loved  the  herring  as  well  as  did  the  Dutchman,  and  a>ald 
ill  brook  his  'busses  carrying  off  the  manure  from  our  coasts.  Think  of  Blake  and 
Van  Tromp  fighting  over  herring-bones  like  hungry  dogs — ^they  did  it,  and«  what  with 
French  squadrons  and  competing  Swedes,  broke  up  the  Dutch  monopoly.  Industriofos 
Dutchmen  had  lorded  it  over  idle  Englishmen,  who  were  negligent  or  ignorant  in  im- 
proving the  advantages  of  their  own  coasts.  "  Tou  English,  we  will  make  you  glad  to 
wear  our  old  shoes,"  was  flouted  at  us  by  the  Dutchmen.  Well,  we  broke  down  the 
Dutch  trade,  and  began,  with  success,  to  catch  herrings  on  our  own  acoount^  to  cure 
and  pickle  them,  for  the  herrings  are  abundant  in  our  waters. 

What  does  herring  mean  but  a  giant  host,  an  army — from  the  German  Heeren,  Tbej 
are  round  us  in  shoals.  Yarrell  tells  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  herring  inha- 
bits the  deep  waters  all  round  our  coasts,  and  only  approaches  the  shore  fbr  the  par- 
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pose  of  depositiiig  its  spawn  within  the  immediate  influence  of  the  two  principal  agents 
in  vivifactioii — ^increased  temperature  and  oxygen ;  and,  as  soon  as  that  essential  opera- 
tion is  effected,  the  shoals  that  haunt  our  coast  disappear.  The  old  theory  of 
annual  migration  is  exploded,  and  it  is  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  herring  is  as 
local  to  partictdar  coasts  as  salmon  to  particular  rivers.  All  the  year  round  the  fisher- 
men may  catch  herrings  on  the  coasts  of  the  three  kingdoms.  We  are  troubled  at  the 
fact,  wluch.  is  made  too  plain  to  us,  that  we  have  almost  exhausted  that  delicious 
bivalve,  the  oyster — that  our  beds  are  almost  empty ;  and  that,  if  we  want  oysters,  we 
shall  have  to  flEurm  them,  to  grow  them — and  it  takes  four  times  as  long  to  grow  an 
oyster  as  it  does  a  sheep — or  else  to  go  without  them :  but  the  herring  seems  inex- 
haostible ;  and  it  is  because  the  herring  is  so  common,  that  we  value  it  so  little  as 
we  do. 

The  herring  is  as  goodly  a  fish  as  swims ;  a  coat  of  true  blue,  shot  with  white,  white 
waistcoat,  shining  with  metallic  lustre ;  graceful  in  movement,  as  all  fish  are,  warrant- 
ing them  to  challenge  us : 

"  Of  split  body  and  ridicolouB  pace ! " 

The  herring  is  found  under  four  different  conditions — Fry,  or  sill;  maties,  or  fat  her- 
ring; full  herring;  shotten  or  spent  herring.  The  first  term  is  applied  to  all  herrings 
not  larger  than  sprats,  under  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  The  milt,  or  roe,  in  fish  of 
this  size  is  so  small  as  to  be  discoverable  only  by  careful  dissection.  The  Fry  pass 
imperceptibly  into  maties,  from  six  to  thirteen  inches  in  length.  The  fuU  herring  has 
the  milt  or  roe  fully  developed;  when  the  roe  is  completely  emptied  of  its  contents,  the 
herring  is  called  shotten  or  spent,  and  when  cooked  is  harsh,  dry,  and  insipid.  The 
herring  is  said  to  attain  its  full  size  ia  about  eighteen  months :  but  it  reaches  its 
spawning  condition  in  a  year,  and  its  ova  are  probably  hatched  within  two  or  three 
weeks  after  deposition 

The  usual  method  of  capturing  the  herring  is  in  dropping  a  wall  of  net-work,  sup- 
ported by  buoys,  into  the  sea;  sometimes  the  merl  will  extend  for  two  or  three  miles, 
and  the  fish  swimming  in  shoals  against  it  are^  stunned  and  captured;    they  get 
entangled  with  the  net-work,  and  have  no  escape.    As  the  nets  are  hauled  in,  it  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  shimmering  fish  as  they  come  up  like  a  sheet  of  silver  from 
the  sea,  uttering  a  weak  death-chirp  as  they  are  fixmg  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold.    As 
the  herring  boats  are  often  out  for  three  weeks,  the  salting  of  the  fish  must  necessarily 
begin  on  board;  and  in  the  hold,  and  wherever  else  they  are  stowed  away,  they  are  kept 
in  a  strong  brine  of  bay  salt.    When  the  boat  comes  in,  the  herrings  are  shovelled  out 
into  wicker  baskets  with  a  broad  wooden  scoop,  and  conveyed,  in  carts,  to  the  curing 
house.     There  they  are  emptied  on  a  brick  floor,  and  spread  out  in  layers,  like  malt, 
until  they  rise  into  a  pile  technically  called  a  cob;  they  are  rapidly  salted  as  the  cob 
rises ;  and  after  laying  there — twelve  hours  for  bloaters,  ten  days  for  red  herrings — 
they  are  carried  to  the  cleaning  vats.    Here  they  are  thoroughly  washed  in  open  wicker 
baskets,  called  "maunds."    After  this  they  are  taken  to  the  smoldng-house,  rived  on 
long  spits  through  the  giUs  and  mouth.    A  great  number  of  herrings  are  threaded  on 
one  spit,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch  each  other.    The  spits  are  suspended  in  the 
drying  rooms,  and  beneath  them  wood  fires  are  kindled,  the  smoking  being  prolonged 
or  shortened  according  to  the  market  for  which  the  fish  is  intended.    A  well-cured 
herring,  if  thrown  on  the  floor,  falls  with  a  dry,  rattling  sound,  that  is  highly  satis- 
^tctory — the  fish  has  been  properly  sweated  and  smoked,  and  wiU  keep  for  a  long 
period. 


425.  IsBxuioK  IB  Taitiko  ud  Lace  Stitch. 


425.  Iksbbtiox  u  TATTne  akd  Laci  Stitch. 
Thii  isiertioit  forms  a  tbt;  prettjr  stand- 

ing-np        collar 

when  irorked 
'    with  fine  cotton 

and  a  colonrcd 

ribbon      drawn 

thningh.  It  eon- 
;  nsts  of  2  rowx 
•    of   3    branched 

figores     toned 

opposite    one 

another,    which 

paiatelf       and 

then  joined  into 

a  row.  Work  P 
I  times  as  follows : 
I  2  doable,  1  purl, 
!  2 double, •draw 
I  into  a  circle  and 
I  *  work  at  a  short 
I  distance  a  2nd 
'  circle  as  foUowB: 
,  2  doable  foaten- 

edontothelaat 
'  pari  of  the  lat 
,  circle,  8  times  2 
I  donble,  1  pnrl,  2 
'   donble,     repeat 

*,  knot  together 
lie  two  ends  of 
the  cotton,  and 
fasten  them  on 
the  wrong  side. 
One  Gguie  ia 
thus  completed; 
each  following 
{  fignreis&Btened 
on  to  the  pre- 

the  middle  pari 
of  a  circle  {tee 
Illnstratioii). 
When  a  suffi- 
cient unmber  of 


such  figures  haira  been  worked,  work  »  U 


figure  ca  I 
the  ocnupw 
ingdiekortl 
lot  row.  n 
circles  filbdwit 
lace  stitdi 

the  2  nm  m 
completed  brm 
Illastratitm  a 
theemptrpliM 
between  4g 
tenu;  wotlrt 
SdouUe.Ua 
them  on  to  > 
pari  on  the  iA 
of  a  leaf  tm^ 
inside,  •34* 
Me,  brteite 
on  to  ft  poH  J 
the  next  k^ 
repeat   5  tisa 


work  3  donUe. 
Join  the  rtitdtf 
mtoaonJftW 

.  not  tca<;!iMbl° 
that  tba  psfl* 
keep  tlieiT  >» 
toral  potmon: 
cnt  off  tie  f*  ■ 
ton,  and  Wm  , 
the  two  todici 
the  wrong 'W' 

.  The  kM  itild  ■ 
inside  of  tb« 
circles  tre*i^' 
ed  with  fix  0^1 
chet  cotton;  Ol 
patten  wf^ 

single  or  aX''' 
wheel  I 


I.  C&AVAT  End  in  Baubd  EuBBOiDBBr. 


t26.  Cbavat  End  ix 
Raiud  Ehbboidzry. 
Thia  pattern  ie  a 
□lulin  cravat  32  inches 
ong.  The  greater  part 
<f  the  embroidered 
nds  ia  worked  in  satin 
titeh,  the  leaves  in  the 
onqnet  of  the  centre 
K  worked  in  raised 
mbnndeiT'. 


Squares  of  this  kind 
are  oflen  used  to  di- 
vide squares  in  crochet 
or  darned  netting. 
Thej  are  made  of  fine 
linen,  with  an  open- 
work hem  all  round. 
The  pattern  ia  worked 
in  poinl-ruMe  with  ex- 
tremely fine  silk. 


427.  Ikszkiioh  ts  Netiikg,  CBOCHer,  and  Lace  Stitoh. 


12".  I^'aEBTIO^~  is  Netting,  CaocniiT,  asd 
Lace  SiiitK. 
This  insertion,  which  is  very  snitafale  for 
illow-caaeB  and  eheetH,  ia  ver^  easy  to  work. 
Vork  first  tJie  netted  fianndatiou ;  it  consists 
f  4  rows  the  long  way,  with  pretty  strong 
nitting  ootton,  over  a  mesh  laeoHnriuj^  4-Aths 
fan  inch  round.   The  stitches  of  the  ground- 


ing are  drawn  closer  together  by  the  crochet 
chain-stitches  worked  over  them,  as  can  be 
seen  in  ■  lUnatration.  The  crochet  cotton 
most  ahrars  be  under  t^e  netted  foundation. 
The  work  Is  edged  at  the  top  and  bottom  with 
a  row  of  double;  1  chain  divides  2  doable ; 
lastly,  the  squares  of  the  foundatJon  are 
daroed  with  coai^e  cotton  from  Illustration. 


I.  SQUARB   or  EUBBOIDBRBD  LlSEN. 


OUR    FERNERY. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

THE  HOLLT  FEBN,  OE  Rough  Alpine  Shield  FERS.—Polysiichum  LonckUu, 
Roth.,  Babington,  Newm.,  &c  Aspidium  Lonchitis,  Swartz,  Smith,  Hooker,  and 
Amott. — ^This  is  a  vexy  pretty  fern,  and,  if  yon  have  ever  seen  it,  yon  will  agree 
that  the  name  is  veiy  appropriate,  it  is  so  veiy  rigid  and  prickly-looking.  It  grows 
from  three-qnarters  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  is  well  snited  for  hardy  and  exposed 
ferneries :  as  with  all  the  other  Polystichnms  or  Shield  Ferns,  it  is  thoroughly  hardy 
and  evergreen,  and  is  veiy  ornamental  It  must  not  be  planted  by  dripping  water,  or 
where  it  would  be  exposed  to  much  sun,  if  you  would  grow  it  in  its  full  beauty;  it  should 
also  be  weU  drained,  and  prefers  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sandy  peat  Ours  is  not  a 
British  specimen ;  we  obtained  it  during  our  tour  in  Switzerland,  and  almost  gave  our 
necks  in  exchange  for  it.  In  the  distance,  we  felt  sure  it  must  be  the  Holly  Fern;  so 
we  determined  to  get  it  at  all  hazards,  and  well  we  were  repaid.  It  was  springing 
from  the  clefts  of  some  precipitous  rocks  high  above  our  heads — such  as  that  are  its 
favourite  situations ;  and  very  likely  it  is  more  from  this  cause  than  its  actual  scarcify 
that  it  has  been  considered  as  amongst  our  botanical  rarities.  The  fronds  are  rigid,  of 
the  same  length  throughout^  except  just  at  the  ends,  pinnate,  pinnsa,  spiny,  and  toothed 
like  a  saw,  with  a  projection  like  an  ear  at  the  base  above,  and  curved  below — ^mark  this 
peculiar  form  of  the  pinnaa.  I  think  you  will  see  what  I  mean  directly  you  look  at  one. 
The  fronds  of  the  Common  Polypody  {Polypodium  Vulgare) — our  driver  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  used  to  call  this  latter  the  PollypoUy  Fern — ^when  very  young  are  some- 
times this  shape,  or  auriclad,  as  it  is  called.  The  pinnaa  are  short,  set  alternately 
on  the  rachis,  and  reaching  almost  to  the  ground.  The  leaf-stalk  is  thickly  covered 
with  reddish-brown,  cha£^  scales.  The  indusium  is  round,  open  on  all  sides,  and 
remains  attached  by  a  short  stalk  in  the  centre ;  this,  as  we  saw  above,  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  genus.  The  fronds  grow  in  a  tuft  from  the  end  of  a  scaly,  very  slowly- 
lengthening  rizome ;  they  are  generally  rigid  in  texture,  and  erect  in  growth,  but  in 
some  of  the  English  and  Welsh  specimens  are  almost  drooping.  The  colour  is  a  deep, 
glossy  green,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Hearthstone — as  our  driver  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  used  to  call  it — though  you  will  recognize  it  better  under  its  more  general  name, 
the  Hart*8-Tongue  Fern.  We  have  only  had  our  pet  a  year,  and  we  fear  we  shall  not 
rear  it,  as  it  does  not  look  at  all  flourisJiing.  It  is  a  very  difficult  plant  to  grow  in  or 
near  London.  We  have  it  in  a  pot  with  plenty  of  stones  and  pieces  of  charcoal  in  the 
bottom,  and  slate  about  it,  though  not  touching  the  rizome ;  this,  I  believe,  is  the  best 
way  to  treat  it. 

Prickly  Shield  Fben. — Polydichvmi  Acideatum,  Both.,  Babington,  Moore,  Newm. 
Aspidium  Aculeatum,  Swartz,  Smith,  Hooker,  and  Amott. — ^This  I  have  often  found 
growing  on  hedge-banks  and  the  borders  of  woods ;  it  is  not  uncommon  througbout  the 
kingdom.  It  grows  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high ;  the  fronds  are  in  a  tnfi 
One  of  ours,  when  we  first  had  it,  was  very  young ;  the  fronds  then  spread  out  horizon- 
tally, but  as  years  wore  on  they  gradually  became  almost  erect :  this  is  always  the 
case  with  immature  specimens.  I  also  find  that  during  the  early  period  of  development* 
they  are  very  limp  in  texture,  and  are  apt  to  hang  down,  as  if  flagged  for  want  of  water; 
but  as  the  pinnae  and  rest  of  the  frond  become  uncurled,  they  gradually  assume  the 
•characteristic  rigidity  of  their  genus.    So  do  not  be  alarmed,  as  we  were  at  fint,  and 
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drench  it  with  water ;  it  will  come  all  right  without  any  extra  care.  It  is  a  most  hand- 
some eyergreen  fern,  the  foliage  is  glossj,  and  of  a  bright  colour;  new  fronds  keep 
springing  up  from  the  spring  until  winter  sets  in,  so  that  the  contrast  of  the  palo  yellow 
green  of  the  young  fronds  with  the  dark>  shiny  green  of  the  older  ones,  is  very  pretty. 
This,  and  all  its  varieties — for  it  has  a  great  many — are  yery  well  suited  to  the  covered 
fernery;  they  are  not  difficult  of  cultivation,  and,  if  carefully  tended,  their  beauty  is  very 
much  increased.  They  like  large  pots  and  plenty  of  room  for  their  fronds ;  otherwise, 
if  you  crowd  them,  you  miss  much  of  the  beauiy  of  their  full  development.  Grood 
drainage  is  a  chief  requisite.  The  Prickly  Shield  Fern  is  one  of  the  handsomest  plants 
there  is  for  the  uncovered  fernery,  where  it  has  plenty  of  space.  Like  some  other  ferns, 
though  not  actually  injured  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  flourishes  best  on  a  sheltered 
bank,  or  under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  will  grow  in  common  garden  soil,  but  the  best 
for  it  is  sandy  loam  and  peat  mixed  When  mature  the  fronds  are  rigid,  lance-shaped, 
bipinnate ;  the  pinnsd  are  set  on  the  rachis  alternately,  the  pinnules  are  more  or  less 
perfect,  and  they  are  either  deowrrent — that  is,  they  seem  to  become  one  with  the  rachis 
insensibly — or  they  are  attached  by  the  point  of  their  wedge-shaped  base.  All  the 
principal  divisions  terminate  in  sharp,  spiny  points,  and  the  margins  are  more  or  less 
jagged  with  spiny  teeth.  The  puinules  all  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  same 
projection  on  the  upper  side  of  the  base,  like  an  ear,  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention 
in  the  Holly  Fern,  the  lower  side  of  the  base  being,  as  it  were,  cut  away.  The  leaf-stalk, 
which  is  only  a  few  inches  long,  is  thickly  clotted  with  broad,  rust-coloured  scales ;  these 
scales  also  extend  up  the  rachis,  but  they  become  gradually  fewer  and  fewer  as  they 
near  the  point  of  the  frond.  The  indusium  is  circular,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  in  this 
genus,  is  attached  at  the  centre  by  a  stalk.  Lohaium  is  a  tolerably  common  variety  of 
the  Prickly  Shield  Fern,  or,  as  is  more  generally  supposed,  is  merely  a  different  state  of 
the  same  plant,  according  to  its  age,  or  other  circumstances. 

AiTGULAJi,  OE  Soft,  PwcUiV  Shield  Fkrk. — Folystichum  Angulare,  Presl,  Newm., 
Babington,  Moore.  A»pidium  Angulare,  Wildenow,  Smith. — This  is  by  some  supposed 
to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding;  and  others  again  do  not  even,  I  think,  allow  it  to 
be  any  more  than  a  different  form  of  the  Prickly  Shield  Fern,  caused  by  some  condition 
of  soil  or  situation ;  for  our  own  part,  we  will  not  offer  an  opinion ;  but  as  some  give  it 
the  position  of  a  di^rent  species,  as  such  we  will  for  the  present  consider  it.  It  is  by 
no  means  so  common  as  the  Prickly  Shield  Fern;  I  have  only  found  it  a  few  times, 
excepting  in  the  Isle  of  Wights  but  it  has  always  been  in  similar  situations  to  those 
that  the  other  chooses.  The  first  I  found  was  a  great  beauty  in  a  lane  near  Grodshill, 
Isle  of  Wight ;  it  was  about  three  feet  high,  but  it  will  grow  to  five  feet ;  it  is  a  strong- 
growing  plant  and  forms  large  masses.  This  is  more  drooping  than  the  latter ;  the 
leaf-stalk  ocoupieB  frx>m  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  frond,  and  is  covered  with  a  sort  of 
red-coloured,  diaffjr  scales.  It  is  almost  evergreen;  that  is  to  say,  in  mild  winters,  or 
in  sheltered  situations,  it  retains  its  old  fronds  until  the  spring,  so  that  in  Our  Fernery 
it  is,  of  course,  an  evergreen.  The  fronds  are  lance-shaped,  bipinnate,  the  pinnules  are 
not  decuiTcnt  as  in  the  Prickly  Shield  Fern,  but  are  invariably  attached  to  the  rachis 
by  a  slender  stalk.  They  are  broad  and  angular  at  the  hsLae,  with  spiny,  saw-like 
mttrgins.  They  are  also  auriculate  on  the  upper  side,  or,  as  I  have  described  the 
HoUy  and  Prickly  Shield  Fern,  they  have  a  projection  like  an  ear  at  the  upper  side  of 
the  base,  and  are -curved  on  the  lower  side.  There  are  several  varieties.  This  is  the 
last  of  our  British  species  of  Shield  Ferns;  with  it  we  leave  Genus  lY.,  and  go  on  to  the 
Bladder  Ferns,  or  Gemns  V.,  Cyatopteri$.  This  once  bebnged  to  the  genus  A^ditim^ 
as  weQ  as  the  Buckler  and  Shield  Ferns.  The  texture  and  growth  of  the  plants  of  tins 
gtous  are  quite  the  opposite  of  those  of  the  Shield  Ferns.  All  the  Bladder  Ferns  are 
wmU  and  elegant,  of  a  fragile  and  delicate  texture.    Under  cover  they  are  evergreen, 
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but  in  the  o]Xia  air  the  iirst  froet  destroys  them.  They  grow  on  rocks,  walls,  and 
mountains,  and  bear  exposure  to  the  son  and  drought  much  better  than  most  of  the 
ferns.  They  are  called  Bladder  Ferns  on  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  in- 
dusium,  which  is  "hollow  at  the  base,  forming  a  sort  of  hood,  fixed  by  its  inner 
margin,  that  is  curved  beneath  the  sorus."  I  have  quoted  this  from.  Messrs.  G.  Johnson 
and  Sowerby*s  "  Ferns  of  Great  Britain,"  because  I  could  find  no  words  of  my  own 
which  would  so  well  express  the  form  of  indusium  peculiar  to  this  genus.  There  are 
but  three  native  species  of  Bladder  Ferns,  but  of  one  of  them  there  are  a  great  number 
of  varieties. 

Brittle  Bl/loder  Fern. — Cystopi&ris  Fragilis,  Hooker  and  Amott,  &c.  Cy$lea 
FragilUf  Smith.  Cyathea  Fragilis,  Smith.  Polypodium,  LinnsBus. — ^This  pretty  fern 
is  well  suited  to  the  covered  fernery,  on  account  of  its  feathery  foliage  and  lively  green 
hue.  It  grows  from  about  half  to  a  foot  high.  We  found  ours  in  Wales,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  loveliest  little  waterfall  you  can  imagine;  there  were  noAuy  in  the  crevices 
of  the  limestone  rock.  As  the  situation  was  very  damp  and  shady,  they  were  as  Inxu- 
riant  as  any  I  have  ever  seen.  Most  of  them  were  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  all 
difiered  more  or  less  in  form,  and  in  the  divisions  of  the  fronds.  The  lizome  is  creep- 
ing ;  but  it  progresses  forward  very  slowly,  as  it  forms  many  new  crowns  annmd  the 
old  one ;  from  these  crowns  the  erect  fronds  arise  in  tufls.  In  the  covered  femeiy 
there  is  a  succession  of  fronds  the  whole  year  round,  some  ever  dying,  and  others  sup- 
plying their  places ;  but  in  the  open  air  this  only  continues  till  ike  frost  comes.  The 
leaf-stalk  is  very  brittle,  and  has  a  few  small  scales  at  the  base;  it  is  not  half  the 
length  of  the  le^y  portion.  The  general  form  of  the  frond  is  lance-shaped,  bipinnate; 
the  pinna3  aro  lance-shaped,  distant,  by  no  means  regularly  set  on  the  lachis,  bat 
having  a  tendency  to  alternate ;  the  pinnules  are  moro  rounded  than  lance-shaped, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  the  segments  rounded,  or  lance-shaped,  sharply  notched.  The  sori 
are  very  numerous  on  the  under-side  of  the  frond ;  when  young  they  are  covered  by 
the  usual  bladder,  or  hood-shaped  indusium,  but  it  is  soon  thrown  off.  The  Brittle 
Bladder  Fern  is  abundant  throughout  the  kingdom  in  the  mountainous  districts;  it 
is  also  sometimes  found  on  old  walls  in  less  elevated  situations.  Under  cultivation,  it 
is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  on  shady  rock-work;  it  requires  good  drainage.  The 
soil  best  suited  to  it  is  that  similar  to  what  it  grrows  in  in  its  natural  habitats,  but  it 
will  grow  well  in  any.  It  has  many  varieties ;  one,  the  Toothed  Bladder  Fern  (0.  den- 
tata),  is  smaller,  grows  only  from  one  to  two-thirds  of  a  foot  high,  and  differs  a  good 
deal  in  general  outline.  The  pinnae  aro  somewhat  lance-shaped,  but  rounded  at  the 
point,  having  rounded  pinnules,  which  are  notched  with  blunt  teeth.  The  sori  are 
more  marginal ;  the  leaf-stalk  is  very  smooth  and  slight,  generally  of  a  deep  piurple- 
brown  colour.  The  variety  Dicheana  is  very  peculiar;  all  its  divisions  are  broader  and 
more  rounded  than  those  of  the  preceding  variety ;  they  aro  nearer  together,  and,  being 
broader,  overlap  one  the  other;  it  is  not  always  quite  bipinnate;  the  sori  are  some- 
what marginal.  It  was  first  found  by  a  Dr.  Dickie  in  1846,  growing  in  a  cave  by  ihe 
sea,  near  Aberdeen. 

The  Alpinb  Bladder  Fern. — Oystopieris  Alpina,  Hooker  and  Amott,  Moore. 
Cyatliea  Begict,  Forster.  CyHea  Begia,  Smith. — ^This  fern  is  most  beautifdL  We 
have  never  found  it  growing  in  England,  at  which  you  will  not  be  surprised  when  yon 
hear  that  about  the  only  known  place  in  the  kingdom  whero  it  has  ever  been  found 
wild  was  on  an  old  wall  at  Low  Leyton,  near  Walthamstow,  Essex,  about  thirfy 
years  ago.  The  wall  was  repaired,  and  the  Alpine  Bladder  Fern  became  a  victim.  ^ 
is  often  the  case,  it  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  destroyed  by  the  workpeople,  and  it  is  now 
a  veiy  rare  thing  for  a  specimen  to  be  found  either  on  that  wall  or  any  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Wales  and  Scotknd;  but  this  is,  I  belier^ 
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considered  very  doubtful.  On  the  Alps  it  is  common  enough.  Its  numerous  bright 
green  fronds  grow  in  tufts;  they  appear  in  May,  but  die  down  with  the  first  frosts  of 
antanm ;  *  they  are  from  a  third  to  three-quarters  of  a  foot  high.  It  is  not  difficult  of 
cnltiTation  T^hen  once  established,  but  good  drainage  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  does 
better  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors  than  in  the  covered  fernery.  The  fronds  are 
lance-shaped,  sub-tripinnate ;  pinnss  somewhat  egg-shaped;  the  pinnules  are  deeply 
lobedy  so  that,  at  first  sight,  they  appear  again  pinnate,  but  they  are,  in  reality,  always 
confluent.  The  lobes  are  the  same  breadth  throughout,  except  at  the  ends ;  their  apex 
is  very  roxinded ;  they  are  generally  divided  with  two  or  three  blunt  teeth.  The  leaf- 
stalk is  short,  smooth,  and  scaly  towards  the  base.  The  sori  are  round,  small,  and  sub- 
marginal,  or  near  the  margin  covered  with  their  hooded  indusium. 

MoTiNTArN  Bladder  Feen,  oe  Wiuson's  Fern. — Cyatopteris  Montana,  Bemhardi, 
Moore,  Hooker,  and  Amott,  &c.   Cystopteria  Myrrhidifolium,  Villars,  &c.   Polypodium 
Montami/m,  Allioni.    Aspidium  Montanum,   Swartz. — ^This  very  rare  fern  was  first 
fonnd  in  Britain  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson — ^hence  its  second  name — in  1836,  when,  togetjier 
with  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  Professor  Graham,  he  visited  Ben  Lawers,  one  of  the  Bread- 
albane  mountains.    It  has  since  been  found  in  the  Clova  mountains,  Forfarshire,  but 
is  very  sparingly  distributed.    It  abounds  on  the  Northern  Alps  of  Europe,  and  is 
found  on  the  Bocky  Mountains  of  America,  as  well  as  in  other  rough  and  stony  situa- 
tions.    It  grows  from  a  third  to  three-quarters  of  a  foot  high,  and  is  not  evergreen. 
In  its  habits  and  general  appearance  it  very  much  resembles  the  Bigid  Three-branched 
Polypody  (P,  Calcareum).    It  is  exceedingly  fragile  and  delicate,  of  an  almost  trans- 
parent texture.    There  is  considetuble  difficulty  in  getting  it  established;  but  when 
this  is  once  achieved,  it  flourishes ;  it  needs  very  good  drainage.    If  you  do  not  keep  it 
in  a  pot,  it  is  best  to  remove  about  a  square  foot  of  soil,  to  half  fill  tJie  hole  thus  made 
with  broken  bricks  and  charcoal,  and  ^e  remaining  half  with  fibry  peat,  mixed  with  a 
little  loam  and  silver  sand.     On  first  being  plants,  it  should,  for  a  time,  be  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  under  which,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  you  should  place  two  sticks,  a 
little  lon^ger  than  the  diameter  of  the  glass,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  this  will 
provide  ibr  sufficient  ventilation.    It  must  be  planted  in  a  damp,  sheltered,  sunless 
spot,  and.  you  must  watch  carefully  that  no  snails  get  in  under  the  bell-glass.    The 
form  of  the  fronds  is  triangular,  bipinnate ;  the  pinnules  of  the  lowest  pair  of  pinn© 
are  pinimate ;  all  the  upper  pinnae  are  only  deeply  lobed.    The  lowest  pair  of  pinnae, 
which  are  opposite,  while  the  others  are  alternate,  are  almost  as  largo  as  all  the  others 
put  together.    The  lower  basal  pinnule  on  this  pair  is  always  larger  than  the  corre- 
sponding upper  one,  and  more  divided.  This  is  the  case  in  a  gradually  lessening  degree 
throughout  this  pair  of  pinnss  until  towards  its  point,  where  the  opposite  pinnules  are 
nearly  equaL    The  segments,  or  lobes,  are  toothed  at  the  point.    The  stalk  is  about 
twice  as  long  as  the  leafy  portion  of  the  frond.    The  thread-like  rizome  spreads  widely, 
branching  and  creeping  in  all  directions,  with  its  dark,  wiry  roots.  The  small  roundish 
sori  are  generally  numerous,  and  in  maturity  very  prominent;  they  are  covered  with 
the  usual  hooded  indusium,  the  edge  of  which  is  jagged,  but  it  is  not  in  all  stages 
easily  perceived. 


429,  4a  "    iridfetrim- 

Ckavat  k  all  nod 

Lacb  aj  T»les- 

Flowkb  ii««    lilt 

nlExd 

ineb  *it 
iroidtitl 


429.  CoLLAKETTE  viTB  Fldwxu  vosxsd  a  ArruQui. 

jaieB  worled  m  appliqu^  are  Btdteh,   lined   with  ribbon,  aoi 

monat  intenalHof  1 1-Gthof  sewn  oq   at    the  place  'bat 

an  inch.    A  larger  pane;  is  &b-  Uie   ends    crosa.     The  muHa 

tened  in  front.    No,  430  ahowa  flowers  are  worked  in  the  *"" 

a  pana;   in   full    aue;    it  ie  maimer;  the  threeainallerpftil! 

worked  on  mnalin  or  cambric  in  are   filled  with   back  afitci  i> 

satin,  overca«t,  bock,  and  lace  atead  of  lace  atitch. 

430.   PiSST  TOR  COLLiRETTE  42P. 


431,  4.12.  Chemise  and      open  ■ ' 

I                TOB  A  hems,     and 

Little  Girl  racoL  tucks     down    ^^ 

6  TO  8  Yeasb.  front  and  «  "l^ 

;        Onr    pattern    is  Bleeroa.     Ka  *^ 

■    made  of  fine  linen,  shows  the  tpfp" 

<    richly  trimmed  with  meat  of  taA«  •* 

stripe    of  insertion  inBertionfbril«* 


133.  LiTTLB  Gi&l'h  braid  and  wliitegtii- 

CitHMEUi  Fbock,  pare  insertion.  This  j 

nOH  3  TO  5  trimming  simiUates   r 

Tbaxs  old.  a  short  tunic  over  ' 

This  pret^  £rock  frock.and  asenoritA  . 

is   made    of    blue  jacket  orer  bodice. 

cBshmere;  the  trim-  A   p1eat«d    chemi- 

ming  conaiats  of  a  sette,  long  sleeves   ; 

pattemin  white  silk  of  white  miulin.        1 


lSD  Issemios  roa  Sleeves  of  Child's  CnEiiisit  (rnix  size). 


4"f  t.  LiTtLE  Gmi 


THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  RECIPE-BOOK. 


F&ITADELLAS. — ^Put  half  a  pound  of  cmmb  of  bread  to  soak  in  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
half  a  pound  of  any  kind  of  meat,  roast  or  boiled  (or  of  fish),  with  a  little  fat,  chop  it 
up  like  sausage-meat,  then  put  the  bread  in  a  clean  cloth,  press  it  to  extract  all  the 
water.  Put  into  a  stew-pan  two  ounces  of  butter,  fry  for  two  minutes,  then  add  the  bread, 
stir  with  a  wooden  spoon  till  rather  diy,  then  add  the  meat,  season  well,  stir  till  Terr 
hot,  add  two  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  well  mix  together,  and  pour  on  a  dish  to  get  cold: 
when  cold,  roll  with  the  hand  to  the  shape  of  a  small  egg,  egg  and  bread  crumb,  and 
fry  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lard  or  clean  fat,  and  fry  a  yellow  colour;  serre  yery 
bot,  either  plainly  or  on  mashed  potatoes,  or  with  sauce  piquante. 

Pbach  Brandy. — Ingredients :  Two  ounces  of  peach  leaves,  two  quarts  of  pale  brandv. 
three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  twenty  drops  of  essence  of  almonds,  one  quart  of  water : 
Mode :  Soak  the  peach  leaves  twenty-four  hours  in  the  brandy,  dissolve  the  sugar  It. 
the  boiling  water ;  when  cold,  mix  the  whole  together,  strain  through  a  cloth,  and  add 
the  essence  of  almonds.    Cork  closely. 

Mi>xiD  Crab. — Ingredients :  Crab,  wine-glassfal  of  sherry,  pinch  of  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  cayenne  pepper,  two  tablespoonfals  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  anchovy, 
bread-crumbs.  Mode :  Bemove  the  meat,  mince  it  finely  and  place  it  in  a  saucepan, 
with  a  wine-glass  of  sherry,  a  pinch  of  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  a  little  cayenne,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  stew  for  ten  minutes,  mince  an  anchovy,  and  add  it  to  one 
ounce  of  melted  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mix  well  and  stir  it  into  the  crab, 
adding  bread-crumbs  to  thicken  it ;  fill  the  shell,  and  garnish  with  the  claws,  and  with 
thin  toast  cut  in  shapes,  and  green  parsley.    Lobster  may  be  dressed  in  a  similar  waj. 

Potatoes  Sotjpfle. — Ingredients :  Twelve  potatoes,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
three  eggs,  salt,  half  a  pint  of  milk.  Mode :  Wash  and  scrub  quite  clean  twelve  large 
potatoes,  and  bake  thoroughly,  cut  out  a  round  piece  of  skin  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and 
scoop  out  the  whole  inside,  mash  the  potatoes  very  smooth,  rub  through  a  sieve,  add. 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  half  a  pint  of  good  milk  or  cream, 
or  half  of  each ;  boil  this  mixture  with  the  white  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  stir 
thoroughly,  and  fill  up  the  skins ;  bake  in  a  quick  oven  and  serve  up  on  a  napkin. 

Soda  Cake. — ^In  the  recix)e  given  for  a  soda  cake  in  our  last  number,  the  article  flour 
was  accidentally  omitted.  The  recipe  should  run  thus :  IngredierUs :  Half-pound  of 
butter,  half-pound  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  four  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  the  rind  of  one  lemon  grated.  Mode :  Beat  the  eggs  for  twenty 
minutes,  the  yolks  and  whites  separately,  melt  the  butter,  and  add  the  ingredients  to 
it  separately,  beating  them  all  the  time.  Bake  for  two-and-a-half  hours  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Mt  Devil, — Ingredients :  One  table-spoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  one  small  des- 
sert-spoonful of  anchovy  sauce,  three  spoonsfdl  of  mustard,  one  spoonful  of  salt,  half 
salt-spoonful  of  black  pepper,  half  ditto  of  cayenne,  one  table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  a  few 
drops  of,  say,  one  tea-spoonfal  of  brown  sugar,  one  squeeze  of  lemon,  one  glass  of  port 
wine.  The  above  ingredients  to  be  well  mixed  together.  Pry  the  meat  in  a  frying-pan. 
with  a  little  butter.    When  almost  ready,  pour. 
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COVEES  FOR  BINDING. 

[^LOTH  CoY£BS  for  binding  the  12  Monthly 
Parts  of  '*  The  Yonng  Englishwoman "  are 
aow  ready,  price  Is.  3d,  each. 

Messrs.  WAED,  LOCK  &  TYLER  beg  to 
inform  subscribers  that  they  will  bind  "The 
Yotmg  Englisbwoman  "  handsomely  in  cloth  at 
2«.  per  Tolnme ;  gilt  edges,  6d.  extra. 

Subscribers  must  forward  their  parts  by 
Book-post  (paid),  with  the  ends  of  the  packet 
upon,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  for  erexy  4  onnces. 

Coontiy  snbscribers  most  send  Sd.  extra  for 
the  retom  of  their  volumes. 
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TJR  uninvited  contributors    are   numerous 
this  month,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  the  large 
majority  are    declined  with    thanks.      "  The 
Nightingale's    Song"    is  not  sweet  enough; 
"The  Dark  Night"  is  too  obscure;   "Young 
Lore "  is  too  old  a  subject ;  and  we  have  no 
inclination  to  take  "  The  Cottage  on  the  Moor." 
That  "  November  is  Coming "  will  be  a  fait 
accompli  by  the  time  this  magazine  appears, 
and  though  "  Never  Forget,"  with  its  very  pe- 
culiar metre,  still  points,  we  should  be  glad  to 
forget  it  if  we  could.     "  My  First-bom,"  if  ap- 
plied to  the  poem,  is  not  indicative  of  a  healthy 
family ;  and  to  "  Welcome ! "  we  are  only  too 
glad  to  say  farewell.    Why  is  it  people  will 
give  themselves  so  much  pains  to  write  so  much 
had  poetry?    Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
string  rhymes  together,  and  we  suppose  that 
^hose  who  have  acquired  this  knack,  veritably 
beUeve  that  they  have  hold  of  Apollo's  lyre. 


"  Too  partial  friends,"  who  induce  rhymesters 
to  publish  their  effusions,  are  answerable  for  a 
large  amount  of  mischief.  Our  advice  is — 
"after  you  have  written  some  verses,  read 
them  carefully,  then  read  an  extract  from  some 
of  our  great  poets :  tiy  to  put  it  to  yourself 
&irly— do  these  rhymes  of  mine  bear  any  re- 
semblance, in  tone  or  spirit,  to  this  great 
work  ?  "  Another  suggestion  we  would  offer  is 
— ^reduce  your  rhymes  to  prose ;  put  the  ideas 
(if  there  are  any)  on  paper.  A  few  simple  tests 
of  this  sort  would  convince  the  writer — sup- 
posing he  or  she  had  common  sense — whether 
there  was  anything  genuine  in  their  composi- 
tion— whether  it  was  musical  thought,  or  only 
ti-tum-tiddy-iddy. 

Mabel. — ^With  regard  to  the  varieties  of 
human  hair.  Professor  Huxley,  in  a  recent 
lecture,  remarked  that  they  found  two  great 
varieties  of  hair  in  the  human  race — one  was 
the  crisp  hair,  which  was  often  called  "  woolly  " 
hair — ^hair  which  vras  twisted  upon  itself  in 
consequence  of  a  very  curious  peculiarity.  The 
section  of  hair  was  not  round,  but  eUiptical, 
and  the  ellipsis  was  not  always  in  the  same 
direction,  and,  in  consequence  of  that,  the 
hair  had  a  great  tendency  to  twist  upon  it- 
self. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was 
no  gradation  between  that  extreme  and  the 
character  of  lank  hair;  but  it  was  only  in 
particular  groups  of  mankind  that  they  found 
that  structure  typically  developed.  All  other 
people  had  what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
he  would  call  smooth  hair.  It  might  happen 
that  Europeans  had  curly  hair — ^hair  even  ap- 
proaching to  crispness ;  but  smooth  hair,  as  a 
rule,  would  be  found  amongst  them.  The 
shaft  of  the  hair  was  more  cylindrical,  and 
there  was  not  that  tendency  to  twist  upon 
itself  which  was  so  marked  in  a  great  many 
of  the  African  races.  And  there  was  not  only 
this  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
but  there  was  a  great  diffBrenoe  in  the  quahty 
of  it.  Amongst  themselves  and  certain  kin- 
dred races,  they  found  a  great  devebpment 
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of  liair  apon  tho  face  and  differant  parts  of 
the  bodj;  but  amongst  manj  of  the  lower 
raoea  the  beard  waa  scanty,  the  moustache 
was  bare,  and  the  hair  was  confined  almost 
to  the  head.  Some  of  the  Central  Asiatio 
races  were  bald,  except  so  far  as  the  head  was 
concerned.  The  ooloor  of  the  hair  Taried  im- 
menselj.  It  varied  from  the  intensely -brown, 
which  was  the  characteristio  of  the  black, 
through  the  reddish -brown,  and  all  the  rarie- 
ties,  to  that  beaatifol  fair  flaxen  hair  which 
was  onlj  to  be  found  among  the  European 
races,  and  those  of  the  western  parte  of  Asia. 
This  hair,  which  thej  were  disposed  to  admire 
so  much,  was  as  much  a  deviation  from  the 
average  hair  of  mankind  on  the  one  hand,  as 
the  woolly  hair  was  on  the  other.  They  had 
the  fair  flaxen  hair  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
short  crisp  hair  of  the  negro  on  the  other  hand. 

Oni  Cohinq  Oct  says : — "  Could  you  pro- 
cure me  a  recipe  for  making  Jersey  Wonders, 
and  American  Dough  Nuts?  I  should  be  so 
much  pleased  if  you  could.  And  oh,  Ifr. 
Editor,  I  am  going  to  my  first  dinner-party 
next  month — a  stylish  affiur — and  I  feel  afraid 
about  the  table-napkin ;  do,  please,  give  me  a 
few  faints  as  to  how  I  shall  dispose  of  it  grace- 
fully and  lady-like — in  fact,  according  to  the 
most  approved  style  of  the  present  day.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  very  grateful  I  shall  be  at 
getting  information.  Lastly,  what  do  you  think 
about  my  handwriting  P  Is  it  lady-like  enough 
for  the  present  style  ?  I  hope  I  am  not  trou- 
bling you  too  far  in  asking  so  much.*'  [The 
table-napkin  is  always  made  a  "  bogey "  <rf  to 
iehntanies.  If  "  One  Coming  Out "  disposes 
of  it  as  she  does  every  day  at  home,  she  will  be 
quite  correct ;  for  a  natural  way  of  disposing 
of  a  necessary  article  is  the  only  proper  method. 
Her  writing  is  lady -like  and  legible.] 

WHm  Hands  says  :^"  I  was  rather  amused 
by  Clara's  letter  in  your  last  number,  saying 
seven  offers  to  one  girl  were  an  impossibility ; 
and,  as  you  express  a  mak  to  hear  more  on  the 
subject,  I  will  give  you  my  experiences.  I  am 
twenty-two,  and  I  have  had  no  less  than  eight 
*h<mdfid^  proposals.  The  first  was  when  I  was 
seventeen,  which  I  accepted,  and  was  engaged 
for  four  years,  stib  rosd,  during  which  time  I 
received  various  oflbrs,  but  was  prevented  from 
thinking  of  them  by  this  unfortunate  entangle- 
ment, which  I  at  last  broke  off",  and  I  was  again 


engaged  for  the  space  of  three  monthi,  wba 
my  first  admirer  came  on  the  scene  tguL  I 
was  again  caught,  and  re-engaged,  until  bit  n- 
tunm,  when  I  succeeded  in  getting  free.  SJan 
then  I  have  had  two  more  offecs.  I  allgcs^ 
rally  considered  to  be  a  very  pretty  giil,iBd  I 
am  afraid  I  am  a  great  flirt.  Will  yoi,  or  tor 
of  your  correspondents,  give  me  areosftfar 
keepng  the  hands  smooth  and  white  ?-tk)i 
cold,  windy  weather  dries  mine  mdijJ* 

Constant  Subsckibke. — Your  request  ibH 
be  complied  with. 

GUNEOPATHY. 

I  saw  a  lady  yesterday, 

A  regular  M.D., 
Who'd  taken  from  the  Faculty 

Her  medical  degree ; 
And  I  thought,  if  ever  I  was  sick, 

Hy  doctor  she  should  be. 

I  pity  the  deluded  man 

Who  foolishly  consults 
Another  man,  in  hopes  to  find 

Such  magical  results 
As  when  a  pretfy  woman  lays 

Her  hand  upon  his  pulse ! 

I  had  a  sizange  disorder  once, 

A  kind  of  chronic  chill. 
That  all  the  doctors  in  the  town. 

With  all  their  vaunted  skill. 
Could  never  cure,  Fm  very  sure. 

With  powder  nor  with  pilL 

I  don  t  know  what  they  called  it 
In  their  pompous  terms  of  art, 

Nor  if  they  thought  it  mortal 
In  such  a  vital  part, — 

I  only  know  'twas  reckoned 
Something  icy  round  the  heart ! 

A  lady  came — her  presence  bron^t 

The  blood  into  my  ears ! 
She  took  my  hand — and  something  lib 

A  fever  now  appears ! 
Great  Galen ! — I  was  all  aglow, 

Though  Fd  been  cold  for  years ! 

Perhaps  it  isn't  eveiy  case 

Thafs  £aixly  in  her  reach. 
But  should  I  e'er  be  ill  again, 

I  fervently  beseech 
That  I  may  have  for  lifo  or  death 

Aladyformy«leedi"! 
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A  SuBSCKiBBB. — You  can  send  your  work 
for  Bale  to  Hits  Beard,  66,  Bemers  Street, 
where  there  is  an  establishment  for  the  sale  of 
ladies*  work.  It  is  the  onlj  institation  of  the 
kind  we  know  of.  Madame  Gonband  disposes 
of  tatting  and  crochet-work,  if  sent  in  accord- 
anoe  with  her  roles.  See  the  *'  English- 
'woman's  Domsstic  Magazine"  for  Angost. 

ODE  TO  TEA. 

(From  the  Qemuvn  of  Uhlomd.) 

Ring  ont,  my  lyre,  with  dulcet  tone, 

Touched  as  by  fairy  hand, 
^Vnd  joyfol  praise  the  herb  we  own 

A  friend  in  erery  land. 

In  sunny  India's  mythic  clime. 
Where  Spring  aye  young  may  be, 

Benew  each  year  l^e  golden  prime. 
Thyself  a  myth,  oh,  Tea ! 

(hily  the  gentlest  bees  may  glean 

The  nectar  from  thy  flowers ! 
Only  birds  decked  in  wondrous  sheen 

May  chant  thy  soothing  powers ! 

When  loTers,  on  a  festal  day, 

Fled  to  thy  leafy  shade, 
Tliy  rustling  boughs,  thy  blossoms  gay 

Around  them  music  made. 

Tliey  saw  thee  on  that  sun-bright  strand ; 

Nurtured  by  purest  light ; 
Bat  tee,  in  a  far  distant  land. 

Can  recognise  thy  might. 

\s  nymphs  beside  the  swelling  stream 

Glide  gently,  each  in  turn ; 
So  lovely  woman  meet  doth  seem 

To  guard  the  sacred  urn. 

Rash  man,  in  vain,  may  hope  to  see 

Thy  mysteries  so  tragic ; 
For  female  lips  alone,  oh.  Tea ! 

Can  penetrate  thy  magic. 

E*cn  I,  the  minstrel  of  thy  glory, 

Scarce  realize  thy  beauty ; 
But  to  believe  the  ladies'  story 

I  hold  a  sacred  duty. 

TUy  tones,  my  lyre,  then  softly  raise. 
As  touched  by  faiiy  hand,  ■ 

Sure  woman's  voice  alone  should  praise 
Her  friend  in  every  land ! 

Elbmdik. 

OuviA. — We  will  endeavour  to  comply  with 
5»nr  request. 


Potato  Cake. — Lolly,  in  answer  to  P.  W., 
sends  the  foUowing  recipe,  which  she  knows 
to  be  a  good  one : — First  steam  the  potatoes, 
then  mash  them  up,  and  grate  a  little  suet 
very  fine  over  them.  Add  milk  enough  to 
keep  them  moist,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Carefully  mix  up  all  together.  Grrease  a  tin, 
and  smooth  the  whole  into  a  good  shape. 
Place  in  the  oven,  and  bake  till  the  cake  be- 
comes a  nice  hght  brown.  This  is  an  excellent 
way  of  using  up  cold  potatoes. 

LafwiMi  adds : — "  In  reply  to  a  letter  which 
I  have  read  in  your  October  magazine,  I  beg 
to  say  that,  whoever  the  person  is  who  asserts 
that  they  never  heard  of  a  lady  having  more 
than  two  offers,!  think  that  they  have  not  heard 
much,  with  all  their  experience  of  three  wed- 
dings; for  you  must  know  yourself  that,  though 
some  ladies  have  neither  beauty  of  mind  or  person 
enough  to  attract  one  single  offer,  yet,  we  have 
seen  those  beautiful  fascinating  women  who 
could  elicit  a  proposal  from  almost  any  eligible 
person.  I  personally  know  a  lady  who  had 
twenty  offers.  It  certainly  is  not  very  usual  for 
young  ladies  to  be  asked  more  than  two  or 
three  times ;  but  I  do  think  that,  when  we  see 
fifty  ladies  in  love  with  one  gentleman,  it  is  too 
bad  to  say  that '  we  don't  believe  seven  gentle- 
men could  be  found  who  all  fancied  the  same 
lady.'  Tour  correspondent  seems  to  think  that 
you  answer  too  many  foolish  questions ;  but  I 
can  assure  you,  thi^  the  very  generous  and 
candid  manner  in  which  you  do  answer  these 
questions,  does  far  more  good  to  your  foolish 
correspondents  than  if  you  took  no  notice,  or 
ridiculed  them ;  and,  if  I  had  more  space,  your 
usual  kindness  would  invite  me  to  make  a 
rather  silly  inquiry." 

Carrie. — Mr.  Cameron  and  the  European 
residents  in  Abyssinia  were  seized  by  the  order 
of  the  King,  on  account,  as  he  aUeged,  of  cer- 
tain promises  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  being  withheld. 

Light  o'  Lovx. — It  is  no  jest  to  sport  with 
a  man's  fedings;  time  may  come  when  you 
will  bitterly  repent  what  now  seems  nothing 
but  a  jest  to  you. 

"  I  loved  him  not ;  and  yet  now  he  is  gone 
I  feel  I  am  alone ; 
I  checked  him  while  he  spoke ;  yet  could  he 
speak, 
Alas !  I  would  not  cheek." 
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A  SiTBSCKiBER  Bays : — "  I  am  much  annoyed 
bj  a  redness  of  my  nose.  I  powder  it,  but  wxtb- 
ont  deriring  any  benefit.  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  ICadame  Racbel  could  cure  it,  bat  am  afraid 
of  nsing  anything  injorions.  The  thought  has 
struck  me  to  seek  your  kind  aid.  I  know  of  no 
caase  for  it,  and  am  otherwise  of  a  pale  com- 
plexion. It  is  quite  a  disfigurement  to  me.  H 
you  will  take  my  case  into  your  consideration, 
I  shall  be  thankful."  [WUl  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents suggest  a  remedy  ?] 

Bblla  Doxna. — The  Bull-Fights  in  Spain 
are  hx  from  being  the  amusement  of  the  men 
only :  they  are  very  largely  patronized  by  the 
Spanish,  and  even  by  Bnglish  ladies — English 
ladies  doing  abroad  what  they  would  faint  at 
the  suspicion  of  at  home.  The  press  of  Madrid 
has  for  some  time  past  been  publishing  articles 
against  bull-fighting,  and,  in  their  attacks  on 
that  sport,  have  given  some  curious  statistics. 
The  number  of  bull-fights  have  of  late  consi- 
derably increased,  and  it  is  calculated  that  in 
a  single  year,  in  ISGl,  as  many  as  1,990  of 
those  animals  were  thus  sacrificed.  The  value 
of  each  being  estimated  at  2,500  reals  (five 
sous  each),  the  loss  may  be  set  down  at 
4,975,000  reals.  In  the  same  year,  3,000 
horses,  worth  060,000  reals,  are  supposed  to 
have  perished.  The  losses  in  1866  were  still 
greater,  and  consisted  of  2,375  bulls  and 
3,561  horses,  representing  a  total  value  of 
7,800,000  reals.  The  money  paid  for  admis- 
sion to  the  475  buH-fights  which  took  place 
last  year  amounted  to  13  millions  of  reals,  so 
that  the  total  cost  of  that  amusement  to  the 
country  for  the  year  was  not  less  than  a  million 
of  pastres,  or  five  miUions  of  francs. 

Chapped  Hands. — Scrape  into  an  earthen- 
ware vessel  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  spermaceti, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  white  wax;  add  six 
drachms  of  powdered  camphor,  and  four  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  best  olive  oil ;  let  it  stand  near 
the  fire  till  the  ingredients  are  dissolved,  and 
stir  well  while  liquid.  When  cold,  put  it  away 
in  a  jar,  and  keep  it  well  covered.  The  way  to 
use  it  is  as  follows: — ^Before  the  hands  are 
washed,  rub  them  thoroughly  with  the  mixture, 
and  in  about  five  minutes'  time  wash  them  in 
the  usual  way. 

Ladt  MxBLi. — ^We  believe  Uiat  yon  would 
be  eligible ;  but  our  advice  is,  write  to  the 
secretary. 


Mart.—"  The  Groves  of  Blarnej  "  is  sn  old 
Irish  melodf . 

AoiTES. — -You  ought  by  all  means  to.dii- 
courage  the  familiarity ;  it  is  presamptuoua  o& 
the  part  of  the  gentleman,  and  imprudant  on 
yours.  Uiat  he  has  known  yon  since  yon  were 
thirteen  yeara  old,  is  no  anffidsnt  extenuation. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  tell  him  in  so  many  direct 
terms  that  hia  behaviour  ia  objedaonaUe,  be 
careful  not  to  go  near  him,  and  let  him  see- 
men  can  read  quickly  enough,  if  they  will— that 
you  are  keeping  him  at  a  distance. 

Ladt  0.  V.  would  feel  obliged  to  anj  per- 
son who  would  kindly  tell  her  where  slie  can 
dispose  of  all  kinds  of  needlework  for  chariUble 
pur}x>se8. 

S.  S.— The  linos^ 
**  Know  this,  enough  for  man  to  know, 
Yirtue  alone  is  happiness  below," 
occur  in  Pope's  **  Essay  on  Man." 

A  Subscriber. — Piercing  the  ears  is,  neees- 
aarily,  a  painful  process,  and  is  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  self -adhering  ear-rings. 

TO  DIANA. 

Whkn  chaste  Diana,  goddess  of  the  field, 
Sldms  over  Ezymanthns'  diwy  height, 
Armed  wiUx  the  bow  and  arrow  for  the  figbt. 

What  boar  or  deer  oould  do  aught  eUe  than 
yield? 

When  she,  who  knows  how  well  the  dart  to  wield, 
And  string  her  arrow  to  the  Cyclops*  bow, 
Spies  a  tall  deer,  and  seeks  to  lay  him  low, 

No  power  can  save  him — ^his  fiate  is  sealed. 

And  when,  with  plaintive  moan  and  tearful  face, 
The  dying  beast  looks  up  for  aid  in  vain, 
His  hard  fate  is  unheeded — off  again 
Flies  Artemis  to  scour  anotho-  place : 
Attended  by  her  nymphs,  but  first,  by  far, 
She  shines  among  them  Uke  a  mkf'Tf  star. 

W.W. 

A  Salford  Subscriber  has  our  best  thanks, 
and  the  suggestion  she  offers  will  be  adopted, 
and  carried  out  to  the  best  of  our  abih^. 

Catherine. — ^We  shall  be  happy  to  glance 
over  any  translation  you  may  please  to  send  us. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  send  the  original  with 
the  translation,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  English  rendering. 

Alice  R.  would  be  glad  of  some  inBtrootions 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  flcwers. 
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EIGHT  o'clock  F Jc.  in  autumn  loolced  a  ratiier  eerie  lionr  with  which  to  set  one's  face 
towards  a  long  rood  when,  with  the  help  of  a  good  strong  determination  (I  had 
no  other  aid),  I  clambered  to  my  place  nx)on  the  mail-car  before  the  Snlanestown 
Hotel.  The  post-boy  was  getting  out  the  mails  from  the  Post-of&ce  dose  by.  The  clock 
was  almost  at  the  stflurting-point ;  and  yet  no  fellow-passenger  appeared  either  way  along 
the  wide,  stirless-seeming  street.  So  that  it  was  with  a  somewhat  nenrous  curiosity  that 
I  surreyed  the  bearer  of  the  half  empty  post-bags  as  he  stepped  nearer  me.  He  struck 
me  only  as  being  much  less  of  an  original  than  most  car-driyers  are;  merely  a  good- 
looking,  quiet-going  man  of  about  thirty.  Seeing  me  look  earnestly  at  him,  he  looked 
an  round  me  and  rotmd  my  luggage,  ascertaining,  without  question,  that  all  was  right 
^th  both.  Next  moment  he  mounted  to  his  box,  and  off  we  rattied  over  the  paving- 
stones  of  street  and  lane,  and,  less  noisily,  along  the  shady  road — getting  every  now 
and  then  glimpses  of  the  river,  rnnning  in  the  same  direction  with  ourselves. 

During  a  mile  or  more  I  had  been  thinking,  half  forgetful  that  I  was  in  motion,  and 
hardly  noticed  a  slackening  of  our  speed  till  the  post-boy  spoke  to  me. 

**  We'll  be  over  this  bit  of  a  hill.  Miss,  in  a  minute ;  an'  then  we'll  have  the  road 
fair  before  us  for  a  long  stretch." 

I  nodded.    He  flourished  his  whip  around  the  horses'  heads;  but  to  no  effect,  and 
apparently  with  no  design  against  their  easy  rate  of  progress.    As  we  neared  the  hill- 
top a  horseman  came  up  with  the  car. 
'*  You  see,  I'm  not  all  alone  to-night !"  remarked  the  post-boy  to  him. 
^  I  was  just  looking  to  see  if  I  could  b'lieve  my  eyes,"  the  horseman  returned,  with 
a  jocose  air. 
"  Ffittx,  an*  you  may,  for  wance !" 
"  More  o'  that  sort  to  you,  Thravel-Alone !" 

"Well,  an'  is  it  going  to  bate  us  you  are  nowP"  queried  the  post-boy,  as  the  other 
turned  his  horse  so  as  to  pass  us  by  the  side  opposite  to  that  I  sat  on. 

"You  may  take  your  Bible  iv  it.  You  may  take  your  aise — ^you're  on  her  Majesty's 
business ;  but  I'm  on  me  own.    So  good-night  to  you  an'  the  lady,"  touching  his  hat 

^th  his  whip.  "  An'  a  pleasant  dhrive  to  you,  poor  Thravel-Alone  I    You've  a  fine  cool 
evening ! " 
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"  Grood-night !"  returned  the  post-boy,  and  "  Good-nigHt !"  repeated!  "Wkiik 
your  name  P"  I  asked,  after  a  moment. 

"  Tis  Thravel-Alone,  you  mane,  Miss,  I  suppose,"  replied  he,  turning  half  msi, 
and  with  a  smile  (which  I  could  not  see»  for  the  dust  was  deepening)  in  tiie  tose  (i)a 
voice.  "  *Ti8  the  way  they  pity  me,  Miss,  for  being  mostly  always  Uthont  OTm 
with  me.  But,"  he  adde.^,  after  a  pause,  "  'tis  betther  for  a  man  to  be  ab^a' 
happier,  too,  than  in  a  dail  o'  the  company  that's  going." 

I  thought  of  Seneca  and  Thomas-a-Kempis.    Travel-Alone  had  thought  wii^: 
"  Each  time  that  I  have  gone  amongst  men,  I  have  returned  less  man,"  Conquenif-^i 
once  in  my  life — ^that  faint-heartedness  that  is  wont  to  make  me  treat  a  spintoal  te^ 
as  though  it  was  flat  treason,  I  spoke  out  mine :  **  Do  you  know  Thomas-arKea^?' 

"The 'Imitation,' Miss?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  have  an '  Imitation,'  Miss.  But  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  that  I  donHbiov 
as  much  about  it  as  I  ought." 

"  Well,  he  says  what  you  said  just  now  of  company,  and  of  being  alone." 

"  Where  is  it.  Miss,  if  you  plase  P" 

"  If  I  could  tell  you,"  I  said,  "  it  would  be  better  that  you  should  look  for  it  your- 
self; but  I  really  cannot.  I  do  not  know  it  myself  as  I  ought  and  might"  His 
quotation  from  the  Pagan  philosopher  was  all  of  the  passage  that  I  could  recaD.  "Biit 
you,  I  think,  have  a  special  call  to  know  that  part  of  what  he  says,  Travel-AloDe." 

**  Why  thin,  indade,  I  must  search  for  it.  But  it  wasn't  on  this  road,  IBs*  the 
I  got  that  name  first." 

"Where,  then P" 

"  I  dare  say  you  dhruv*  the  South  road,  Miss  P" 

"  Never." 

"  Why,  thin,  if  ever  you're  going  to  go  it,  Miss,  don't  mind  it.  This  road  is « 
thousan'  times  han'somer.  You  have  none  o'  the  views  here  upon  the  other  road.  I 
used  to  be  wairy  iv  it  meself,  let  alone  a  lady  like  you,  that  knows  how  to  admiic  a 
fine  counthry.  Well,  'twas  there  I  was  dhriving  the  first  couple  o'  years.  An'  whii 
the  thravellers  'ould  be  going  to  the  Lakes,  they  were  all  for  this  road  now— an'fi> 
blame  to  'em ;  an'  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  when  there  'ouldn't  be  many  o'  the  towas* 
people  back  an'  forwards,  the  never  a  wan  at  all  would  I  have  sometimes." 

"  And  so  they  called  you  *  Travel- Alone  P ' " 

"Just  so,  Miss;  *poor  Thravel-Alone!*  The  boys  in  the  lane  used  to  caDJ^ 
aftker  me  whin  I'd  be  dhriving  into  town.  An'  aflher  tJiat  I  got  the  mwl  to  cany;  ^' 
I'm  poor  Thravel-Alone,  sure,  in  airnest  ever  sence." 

I  do  not  know  if  it  was  the  cold-sounding  sough  of  the  autumn  wind,  with  ^  rain- 
like  drip-drip  of  tjie  falling  leaves  in  it,  or  sympathy  with  Travel- Alone,  that  wftchei 
my  heart ;  but  just  then  I  shuddered. 

"  You're  cold,  Mias  P"  he  said,  getting  down  firom  his  box  to  put  some  straw  imdff 
my  feet,  and  tuck  in  the  flapping  apron.  "  'Tis  late  for  you  to  be  thravelling,  surely-' 
an'  alone." 

"  I'm  used  to  travel  alone,  too ;"  I  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why,  thin  ! "  he  exclaimed,  half  queryingly.  "  Well,  you'll  have  shelter  for  a  goo^ 
bit,  at  aJl  evints,  when  we  reach  the  plantation  yondher." 

So  saying,  he  whipped  up  his  horses  with  the  sound  of  his  whip,  and  we  ran  <» 
rapidly  without  more  words.  I  was  not  sorry  for  the  interruption.  The  wild,  Bhin^ 
like  cliffs  (that  is  to  say,  cliffs  I  fancied  BJiiine-like),  over-beetling  that  pajt  w  "* 
river,  its  own  broad  curvings  silvery  and  still,  and  ihe  quiet*  sad-looking  niches  d^8eiwi 
of  cattle  at  that  hour  and  season,  drew  from  me  a  strange,  pitiful  kind  of  feeling  «* 
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[  rather  liked  the  giving  way  to.  After 'a  mile  or  so,  we  reached  a  piece  of  road,  to 
v^hich  a  thick  belt  of  trees  gave  a  welcome,  though  half-gloomy  shelter.  Travel- Alone 
ooked  at  his  watch ;  and,  finding  that  he  was  sufficiently  in  advance  of  time,  he 
ilaokened  pace*  and  leaned  at  ease  back  towards  where  the  cross-cushion  should  be 
ipon  such  a  car. 
"  I  little  thought,  some  time  ago,  Miss,  that  I'd  be  here  now,"  he  said. 
"  Where,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"  'Egor,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  say.  Miss.    "Whether  I'd  go  to  America  or  not,  I  dun 

blow  *,  I  would,  I  suppose.    But  I  did  surely  mane  to  give  up  dhriving  in  the  long 

run ;    an'  I  had  a  little  money  spared  towards  it.     In  the  time  o'  the  opposition 

cars.  Miss,  they  run  the  fares  so  low  intirely,  that  the  people  thought  nothing  o' 

paying  the  dhrivers  dacently.    An'  I  used  be  running  over  in  me  mind  what  was  the 

turn  for  me  to  put  it  to,  when  a  brother  o'  mine  tuk  a  start  for  America  himself. 

There  was  a  little  girl  from  the  same  place  (saving  your  favour.  Miss  !)  going  that  he 

was  afther  for  a  long  spell ;  an'  nothing  'ould  serve  him  but  to  go  in  the  same  ship 

'ith  her.     They  get  so  grand  out  an'  out  in  the  States,  we  hear,  that  they  dun  know 

themselves  in  no  time.    An'  *  How-are-you-why,'  (that's  a  name  they  put  on  him,  too, 

when  he  nsed  to  dhrive.  Miss,)  he  was  afraid  she'd  marry,  maybe,  if  he  let  her  from 

him,  an'  he  wanted  to  keep  his  eye  on  her.    It  was  hard  to  prevint  him.    An'  who'd 

do  it  for  liim  if  I  wouldn't — ^there  was  on'y  the  two  of  us.  Miss.    An',  indade,  I'm 

sure  an'  certain  he'd  do  as  much  for  me  if  it  come  to  his  turn ;  whatever  come  over  him 

latterly,  if  it  isn't  dead  he  is — ^the  Lord  between  us  an  harum  !    *  If  he  was  a  Hving 

man,*  he  said,  *  he'd  send  it  tome,  an'  more  with  it ;'  but  I  never  heard  from  him  sence." 

"  He  never  wrote  to  you  P  "  I  asked. 

"From  Liverpool  he  did.  Miss — before  they  sailed;  an'  signs  on  he  told  me  he'd 
never  send  an  empty  letter,  not  to  expect  it ;  but  that  was  all.  That's  the  best  hopes 
I  have.  Sure,  it  isn't  for  the  money  I  care  so  much,  if  I  knew  he  was  to  the  good 
himself.  All  I  can  hear  iv  him  is  that  he  left  St.  Louis,  and  wint  farther  west.  There 
was  word  sent  me  o'  that  be  some  o'  the  neighbours ;  that  was  all  they  could  learn 
about  him,  good  or  bad.  It  feels  quare,  Miss,  to  be  always  carrying  letters  an'  never 
to  get  wan  I  I  used  to  think  it  too  long  Mr.  Donaldson  'ould  be  opening  the  bag, 
expecting  an'  expecting  every  day.    But  now  I  don't  wait — ^I'd  as  soon  not  see  'em." 

I  could  not  at  once  find  a  word  in  season  to  reply  to  this.  After  a  pause,  I  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  might  again  make  money  enough  to  serve  his  purpose. 

"  Har'ly,  Miss,  as  I  am  now,"  he  said.  "  There  are  no  chances  at  all  on  the  like  o' 
this  iv  a  dhrive.  Wance  in  a  while,  I'll  have  a  passenger  or  two.  An'  then,  maybe, 
thim  same  will  be  in  a  hurry,  or  in  throuble — going  to  a  sick  friend ;  'tis  something 
out  o*  the  common  that'U  make  'em  thravel  so  late  an'  so  airly ;  an'  maybe  they'll 
forget  me,  or  not  have  it  to  spare.  An'  sure,  what  signifies  a  sixpence  ?  I  wouldn't  tell 
nie  name  for  it.  I  don't  be  looking  for  it,  an'  so  I  don't  be  disappointed." 
"  Still,"  I  said,  "  you  should  get  what  is  customary." 

•*  I'd  often  as  soon  not,  an'  sooner,  sometimes :  'twould  never  come  to  anything  for 
nie.  An'  do  you  know,  Miss,  when  a  gentleman  or  lady  will  spend  a  piece  o'  the  night 
talking  to  me,  I  feel  as  if  we  got  acquainted  an'  friendly  somehow,  without  maniTig 
any  disrespect  to  you.  Miss.  You  don't  feel  at  all  the  same  about  the  money  as  you 
would  on  a  day-car,  where  you'd  har'ly  know  wan  from  another,  if  it  wasn't  for  their 
being  more  onraisonable,  some  of  'em." 
"  And  what  sort  is  your  regular  pay  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  Little  enough  for  the  work,  Miss.  But  in  the  way  o'  saving  anything,  I  don't  see 
where  Fm  to  find  anything  betther.  The  difficulty  is,  you  see,  wan  must  be  well  clad, 
an'  warmly,  too,  now ;  an'  in  the  summer  nights,  likewise,  it  gets  cold  drawing  on 
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mornings,  an*  you  can*t  be  without  a  second  coat.    An'  jon  mnst  liare  a  vmtdi,  aa' 
keep  it  in  repair ;  an*  that  coats  something.    An*  you  must  lire  party  wdl  oryro 
can  never  stand  the  hardship — ^that's  as  far  as  *ating  goes  ;  for  I  norer  tok  ts  dkxsBk, 
thank  Gk>d !    Bat  I  canH)  complain  any  more  than  others.    There's  Mr.  BauUm, 
himself— the  post-masther,  yon  know,  Miss  P  " 
"  I  know." 

''  He  has  but  twenty-five  pounds  a-year,  Miss,  an*  to  be  up  in  the  office  ti  t&aitt 
the  mails  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  winter  an*  summer.    Thai's  along  "!&  ^ 
best  o'  the  throuble  he  has.    That  isn't  ten  shillings  a-week :  ten  nhiTlings  woili^ 
twenty-six  pounds ;  an*  to  find  light,  an'  paper,  an'  twine,  an*  tape,  aad  wax  oet 
o'  that.  You'd  suppose  'twas  just  to  put  a  man  in  the  way  o'  tem'tation,  ^ej  do  it 
Now,  surely.  Miss,  if  the  (Government  cared  in  aimest  to  have  the  bnsness  doot 
properly,  or  to  get  honest  people  to  do  it,  they'd  pay  something  more  nuaon^ife  that 
that.    I  often  wondher  they  don't  do  something  more  for  Mr.  DonaMson.  But  I  suppose 
they  can't ;  'twouldn't  teU  well  for  'em  to  make  fish  o'  wan  and  flesh  o'  anotibBr." 

**  What  is  really  to  be  wondered  at,"  I  said,  **  is  that  they  do  not  pay  i^  nulter 
offices  in  England  well,  either,  so  far  as  I  can  learn." 

"  Why,  then,  d'ye  know,  Miss,  there  was  an  Englishman,  that  thravelkd  wift.  me 
the  winter  before  last,  told  me  that,  an*  I  didn*t  half  b'lieve  him.  But»  be  all  aeocmntB, 
they  know  how  to  pay  thimselves  there.  I'd  be  glad  to  know,  Miss,  if  all  tl^ir  own 
newspapers  say  of  'em,  is  thrue,  or  the  half  of  it  aither — ^if  they'd  get  twestj-fi^ 
miles  of  a  lonely  road  like  this  in  England,  an'  many  a  starving  crature  on  it*  whse 
a  single  man  cotdd  cany  the  bags  safe  going  and  coming  three  hundert  and  sixty-five 
nights  in  the  year,  an'  never  to  see  anything  worse  than  myself  yet»  thanks  be  to  God!" 
"  But,"  I  said,  '*  do  you  suppose,  Travel- Alone,  that  no  one  at  this  aide  of  the  water 
finds  a  way  to  pay  himself?" 

"  I  know  well  they  do,  Miss — some  of  'em.  But  here,  or  there,  I  iMnk  that  them  tist 
puts  'em  in  the  way  of  it  are  as  much  to  blame,  an'  semetimes  may  be  more  than  thes 
that  does  it.  There  were  two  little  chape,  taken  out  o'  the  Union,  to  cany  the  lettee 
auuut;  for  Mr.  Donaldson,  an*  wan  afther  the  other  they  went  to  America.  They  wot 
orphans  left  afbher  the  famine.  An'  every  wan  in  the  place  knew  ihat  they  hadsi 
kif  nor  kin  belonging  to  'em  to  send  *em  a  penny,  nor  a  penny's  wortL  An.'  ^ey  had 
but  wan-an'-sixpence  a  week  from  the  office.  An  *egor,  Miss,  you'd  be  a  lon^  tiice 
getting  ready  to  go  to  America  on  thai" 

"  And  had  you  no  complaints  or  inquiries  through  all  that  P" 
'*  Lots  of  'em,  Miss.     Mostly  'twas  poor  people  lost  money  sending  to  'em  from 
friends.    But  the  inquiries  come  to  nothing.     An'  what's  the  good  of  an  inquizy 
putting  out  wan  thief,  to  let  another  in  P    The  post-masthers  can't  afford  to  esnplof 
the  people  they'd  be  sure  of.    Say,  they're  allowed  ten  pounds-a-year  to  pay  a  Uiur- 
carrier.    Then  it  doesn't  stand  to  raison  to  expect  they'd  pay  that  much  to  y^ntVr 
man  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour's  aisy  work  in  the  day,  an'  to  have  only  wanoe  an'  a 
balf  as  much  again  for  their  own  trouble  all  day  long,  an'  a  good  piece  o'  the  ni^t.  too^ 
watching  the  time  to  get  up.    The  Englishman  I  told  you  about  'while  ago,  Mka, 
came  down  about  some  money  that  was  missed  in  an  office  not  a  hundert  miles  froia 
our  own.    He  wouldn't  let  on  to  be  an  inspector,  but  I  guessed  he  was ;  an'  I  hear  after 
ward  about  the  inquiry.  Well,  Miss,  I  git  out  iv  him,  be  the  way  o'  no  harum,  where  ht 
come  from.    The  last  time  I  dhruv  him,  he  told  me  he  had  a'  hundert-an'-nine^- 
eight  miles  to  go  home,  an',  of  course,  he  come  the  same  distance.   An'  what  did  tl^ 
cost  the  counthryP    He  thravelled  four  times  backwards  an'  forwards  with  meeel^  aa' 
had  to  take  a  car  to  carry  him  across  the  counthry,  where  a  boy  carries  the  bags 
to  meet  the  railroad.     That,  an'  his  expenses  at  hotels  here  an'  there,  an'  not  to 
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bcH  ihe  thief  aflher  aH.  But  they'd  rather  stand  all  that,  every  now  an'  again,  than  pay 
iieet»  careful  people  properly,  wance  for  all,  an*  let  ^e  strange  inspectors  stay  at  home." 

i>enny-wise  and  pound-foolish,  you  know,  Travel- Alone,"  I  said. 

Tlie  very  thing.  Miss.  They  might  put  that  over  the  General  Post-office,  an*  no« 
dy  liereabouts,  at  any  rate,  to  say  it  was  in  the  wrong  place.*' 
Hut  we  now  had  got  beyond  the  sheltering  trees ;  and  the  wind,  blowing  against  us, 
ew  chillier  and  stronger.  So  I  muffled  up  my  ears,  and  turned  my  back  on  Travel- 
Lone,  who,  on  his  part,  had  now  to  watch  lus  rate  of  progress  pretty  closely.  In 
Lence,  broken  only  when  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  we  kept  on  our  way,  till  near 
»  OTir  place  of  destination. 

'*  !Here  we  are.  Miss  !**  was  a  &r  from  unwelcome  sound,  as  we  entered  on  a  long 
it-lying  city  street.  "  We  must  walk  about  now,**  pursued  Travel- Alone.  "  A  man 
kn't  be  before  the  time  with  the  Post-office,  any  more  than  after  it.  *Tis  well  for  us 
le  Almighty  is  more  lament.  Airly  or  late,  He's  ready  an*  willing  to  receive  us. 
rlory  for  ever  to  His  Holy  Name !" 
**  Amen!"  said  L 

It  was  easy  to  divine  that  it  was  the  influence  of  the  hour,  and  that  of  our  previous 
onversation,  whicb  had  brought  this  reflection  from  the  lips  of  Travel- Alone.  His 
oantenance  bore  the  expression  of  habitual  reticence — reserved  an  Lishman  hardly 
an  look. 

X  preferred  allowing  that  response  of  mine  to  close  our  communication,  rather  than 
o  speak  the  thoughts  to  which  it  carried  on  my  mind ;  especially  as  they  were  not  of 
k  purely  spiritual  cast.  Occupied  with  them,  and  with  others  more  personal  to  self, 
[  leaned  back,  and,  half-dreamily  viewing  such  houses  a^  still  had  lights  in  them,  was 
x>me  at  funeral  pace  to  the  Post-office.  There  Travel-Alone  stopped  to  deposit  his 
>ag8,  and  then  drove  me  quietly  to  my  resting-place. 

"  Grood-night,  Miss.  An'  I  hope  you're  not  very  cold  intirely.  Oh,  Miss!  upon  me 
Bvord,  I'd  rather  not!    Well,  now,  I  wouldn't  offend  you — but .*' 

"  And  many  thanks,  Travel- Alone !  I  have  had  a  pleasanter  journey  than  on  that 
same  road  by  day.    We  may  travel  together  again." 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  see  you.  Miss,  if  it  was  no  harum  to  yourself  to  be  out  so  late.   If 
they  get  you  a  cup  of  tay  now.  Miss,  'twill  keep  you  from  taking  cold.** 
I  shall  take  it,  too,**  I  said ;  "  thank  you  !** 

And,  saving  your  presence.  Miss — if  the  maid'll  rub  your  feet,  afther  the  cold 
night,  with  a  drop  o' spirits — 'tis  the  best  thing  when  your  feet  are  numbed  or  wet !  You 
needn't  be  a  bit  afeard  ©'catching  cold  from  'em  afther.    An'  good-night,  Miss.** 

*•  Good-night,  Travel- Alone !  * 

That  good-night  was  good-bye.  Poor  Travel-Alone  !  He  took  cold  himself  on  one 
of  his  long,  chiU  journeys  in  winter.  He  could  not  nurse  nor  spare  himself.  He  feared 
to  throw  up  his  employment  **  He  was  so  long  dhriving,  now,**  he  said,  "  that  he 
wouldn't  know  what  else  to  turn  himself  to.    He'd  pull  through,  plase  God !" 

The  cold  became  pleurisy,  and  he  went  to  hospital — the  Union-hospital  in  his  native 
town — "  where  the  doctors  knew  him  ;*'  and  after  a  long,  hard  struggle. — for  his  hold  on 
life  was  young  and  strong,  and  disappointment  withal,  hopeful,  he  died  there,  and  was 
saved  by  a  subscription  from  a  pauper  grave. 

His  coffin  was  borne  on  his  old  mail-car  (not  in  use  during  the  day-time),  the  car  on 
which  he  had  driven  me  and  told  me  his  story.  It  was  laid  along  the  well,  for  no  one 
seemed  so  much  as  to  think  of  occupying  the  seat  so  long  held  by  himself.  The  car 
was  led  through  the  town,  where  everybody  knew  bim  ;  and  many  came  to  their  doors 
to  look  on,  and  to  remark  that  he  was  now  going  the  journey  that  we  all  must  go  Alone, 
and  to  wish  "  God  rest  him ! "  at  the  end  of  it. 
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When  I  heard  of  his  death,  I  asked  myself,  "  What  was  this  man  to  mc,  that  I  ahould 
shed  tears  for  him  P" — and  I  answered  myself  with  tears  again.    Bat  I  dared  not  say 
that  it  was  simply  pity  that  I  felt.    With  the  recollections  of  that  half-lonely  ni^ti 
the  Borrowfol  events  towards  which  I  travelled  then  were  deeply  mingled.    A  little 
time  after  all  was  over  with  poor  Travel- Alone,  I  heard  that  mnch  more  than  he  h*l 
looked  for  came  for  him  from  the  States.    And  when  I  thought  of  what  his  brotheri 
a^oTiy  should  be — keeping  his  good  news  for  a  grand  surprise — ^andthen  to  be  slupriged 
hri.iself,  indeed — ^perhaps  I  remembered  that  I,  too,  had  made  such  a  delay ;  that  L  toe, 
would  be  silent  till  I  could  write  glad  tidings,  proud  tidings,  to  a  friend ;  and  ihsX  & 
day  came  when  I  would  write  anything — anything,  so  that  those  eyes  might  but  un- 
close to  read  it.    It  is  so ;  our  own  sorrow  lays  hold  of  that  of  others,  and  makes  it  m 
part  its  own. 

On  my  last  visit — ^possibly  my  last  in  life  to  Sulanestown — I  saw  the  post-boT*s 
grave.  How  I  wished  to  place  on  it  something  suggestive  of  the  simple,  ^  etorj 
ended  there !  But  the  neighbours,  probably,  would  take  me  for  a  Pagan,  should  I  pro- 
pose to  Bet  what  they  would  call  a  nick -name  on  the  headstone  that  now  marks  it.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  no  other  epitaph  could  touch  the  passers-by  for  him  or  for 
themselves,  so  powerfully,  so  prayerfully,  as  these  three  words — "  Pooe  T&A^'EL-ALOXEr 


EMPTY  BEDS. 


WE  referred  in  our  last  number  to  the  abundant  supply  of  herrings — ^the  full  shoals 
that  surrounded  our  coasts.  We  propose,  in  contrast,  drawing  attention  to  the 
empty  state  of  our  oyster  beds.  We  have  eaten  up  all  our  oysters.  They 
are  delicious ;  Dando  thought  so,  and  so  did  ancient  poets  and  philosophers — people 
who  perhaps  paid  for  their  oysters,  which  Dando  never  did.  But  we  have  eaten  them 
so  fast,  and  without  proper  considemtion,  that  we  have  the  prospect  of  none  at  all- 
surfeit  the  father  of  much  fast.  It  was  estimated  in  186%  that  seven  hundred  millions 
of  oysters  were  consumed  annually  in  London,  and  considerably  more  than  that 
number  in  the  provinces !  The  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Oysters — ^not  of 
the  best  quality — ^now  cost  twopence  or  threepence  a-piece,  so  that  one  of  the  good  old 
oyster  suppers  is  out  of  the  question,  except  to  the  wealthy.  The  fact  that  oystera 
are  so  prolific  as  they  are  known  to  be, — according  to  one  authority,  an  oyster  will 
produce  1,200,000  eggs, — renders  still  more  apparent  the  enormous  and  inconsiderate 
consumption  which  has  exhausted  the  beds.  It  is  very  plain  that  we  cannot  eat  our 
oysters  and  have  them  too.  In  France,  the  dearth  of  oysters  is  felt  almost  as  much  as 
it  is  here ;  the  Cancale  beds,  which  used  to  yield  about  60,000,000  a-year,  now  yield 
nothing !  A  magnificent  oyster-bed  in  mid-channel  was  stripped  completely  dean  in 
a  very  short  time.  No  thought  exercised,  no  precautions  taken — wilful,  wanton  sweep- 
ing away  of  all  the  oysters  that  would  with  proper  care  have  increased  and  multiplied, 
and  replenished  the  table.  An  oyster-bed  on  the  Irish  coast  used  to  employ  two  thou- 
sand fishermen,  and  yield  oysters  weekly  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  now  it  is 
not  worth  three  hundred  a-year.  If  our  farmers  should  reap  all  their  com  and  never 
sow  any  more  seed,  or  our  graziers  shotdd  slay  all  their  cattle  and  keep  none  for 
breeding,  they  would  at  the  least  be  set  down  as  lunatics ;  but  this  is  precisely  the 
thing  that  sane  men  have  been  doing  with  the  oyster  beds — stripping  them  dean,  and 
making  no  provision  for  a  fresh  supply. 
Taught  wisdom  by  experience,  we  are  now  going  in  for  oyster-fanning.    We  must 
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^Tow  our  OTsters.  Fortunately  for  us,  our  islands  are  the  best  in  all  tlie  world  for 
•ojater-farms.  But  to  cultivate  our  luscious  biyalyes  needs  cost  and  care.  We  have  at 
the  outset  to  prepare  artificial  beds,  and  then  sow  our  seed,  or  plant  it  with  oysters. 
If — and  the  if  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  uncertainty — ^the  oysters  are  prolific, 
there  is  a  good  crop ;  if  not»  there  is  an  enormous  outlay  and  no  result.  At  present, 
oyster  farmers  are  learning  their  trade  by  a  series  of  experiments,  which  may  ultimately 
enable  them  to  calculate  their  chances,  at  all  events  with  not  less  certainty  than  a  hop- 
.gpower ;  as  it  is,  they  are  baffled  by  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  object  of  their 
interesting  culture.  In  the  Hayling  fishery,  this  very  season,  two  beds  were  laid 
down,  one  with  a  bottom  of  shingle  and  a  hedging  of  light  hurdles  and  brushwood — the 
other  with  flat  idles  in  the  place  of  hurdles.  In  the  first  bed  the  water  was  still,  except 
for  an  occasional  flush  at  spring-tide ;  in  the  second,  a  running  stream  was  kept  up. 
Now,  that  one  of  these  plans  should  be  successful  and  the  other  unsuccessful  is  n  ot 
surprising;  for  both,  it  may  be  said,  could  hardly  be  right;  but  the  strange  thing  is 
that  the  unsuccessful  plan  had  been  modelled  precisely  on  a  French  system  which  had 
succeeded  admirably.  Again,  the  successful  experiment  was  repeated,  of  course,  with 
the  most  exact  adherence  to  the  fortunate  precedent ;  but  the  second  trial  resulted  in  a 
complete  failure.    All  this  is  very  harassing  to  the  pisciculturalist. 

At  HAyHng,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  there  is  now  a  bed,  or  pare, 
of  eighteen  acres'  area,  and  one  of  seven  acres,  both  in  working  order.  There  are  also 
ten  acres  laid  out  in  parallel  beds,  with  puddled  clay  and  chalk-Hned  walls,  trench,  and 
reservoir,  as  in  the  French  oyster  grounds,  with  a  feeding  reservoir  of  five  acres.  **  In 
addition,  low  walls  have  been  commenced  over  a  large  area  of  shoals  between  two  points 
of  the  coast,  communicating  channels  are  being  cut  for  boat  service  between  the  shoals 
4Uid  "ryth^s"  deepened,  and  800  other  and  adjoining  acres  remain  for  any  further  ex- 
tension of  the  present  range  of  pares  which  may  be  found  requisite.  The  present  pur- 
pose is  to  deal  more  with  what  has  been  done,  however,  than  with  what  may  be  done 
here.  The  eighteen-acre  pare  and  the  adjoining  one  of  seven  acres  were  both  stocked 
with  oysters  during  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  the  conditions  in  both  cases  being 
as  nearly  as  possible  alike ;  the  oysters  themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  being 
taken  indiscriminately  from  one  lot  and  deposited  at  the  same  time  in  both  pares. 
The  water  in  both  ranged  from  five  feet  to  six  feet  in  depth,  and  wattle-work  hurdles  of 
hazel  sticks  and  fine  twigs  were  staked  down  over  the  oysters,  and  at  a  certain  height 
above  them.  Two  thousand  tubs  of  oysters  were  laid  down.  On  the  1st  of  June  the 
presence  of  spat  was  first  dscovered  in  the  eighteen-acre  pare,  and  by  the  6th  the  births 
of  the  oyster  baby  hosts  were  evidently  brought  to  a  close  for  the  season.  Sixteen 
thousand  hurdles  were  staked  over  the  old  oysters.  These  hurdles  are  now  being  taken 
up,  and  the  oysterlings  removed,  with  the  bark,  from  the  larger  sticks  by  a  nxmiber  of 
men  and  lads  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  smaller  twigs  cut  into  short  lengths 
of  four  or  five  inches.  These  strips  of  bark  and  cut  lengths  of  twigs,  with  the  oyster- 
lings  attached,  in  sizes  varying  from  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  horse-bean,  are  then  sent 
away  to  the  pares  prepared  for  their  reception  and  growth  for  market.  Taking  the 
lowest  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  oysterlings  on  each  of  these  hurdles  taken  up  from 
the  eighteen-acre  pare  as  the  spat  there  of  the  season,  they  cannot  average  less  than 
5,000,  giving  a  grand  total  of  80,000,000  yoxmg  oysters  as  stock  for  market  in  1870-1." 

Hayling  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  land  of  promise ;  but  we  want  800,000,000  oysters  for 
the  London  market,  and  we  want  them  now.  What  is  to  be  done  till  our  oysters  are 
grown  P — for  nearly  four  years  it  takes  an  oyster  to  grow,  and  that  is  a  long  time  to 
wait.  Oysterlings  must  have  their  day,  flit  about  in  the  waters,  see  something  of  life 
before  they  take  to  their  beds,  grave  and  settled.  It  is  all  our  own  fault.  We  have 
killed  tha  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 


412.  CuBKEAx  BoDicx  (back). 


442,  443.  Casithebb  Bodice. 

Tits  eliapo  of  this  bodice  is  that  of  a  plain,  high,  tsght-fitiiug  dreas-bod;,  but  the 

airangement  of  its  trimming  ia  both  nev  and  pretty ;  it  consietB  of  strips  of  blue 

Bilk  piped  vitli  white,  edged  witlt  &  uajrow  blue  vaodjke  border,  some  loops  of  blue 
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libbon  bordered  wiib  white.  These  stripe  eimalato  a,  donble  necklace  at  t}ie  back  of 
the  bodice,  and  a  sort  of  fichu  croseed  07er  the  bosom  in  ^nt;  they  are  placed  as 
hraoelets  upon  the  sleeves.  Waistband  te  correspood,  fastened  at  the  side  imdea  a 
blue  and  irhit«  silk  roeette.    This  tnmming'may  be  copied  for  a  dress. 


A  SUMMER  m  LESLIE  GOLDTHWAITE'S  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  GATWORTHTS,"  "  FAITH  GARTNET*S  GIRLHOOD,"  HC. 


XY. 

WE  must  pass  over  the  hours  as  only  stories  and  dreams  do,  and  pnt  ouisdwii  ^ 
ten  of  the  clock  that  night  behind  the  green  curtain  and  the  footlights,  in  the 
blaze  of  three  rows  of  bright  lamps,  which,  one  aboTe  another,  poured  tiair 
illumination  from  the  left  upon  the  stage,  behind  the  wide  picture-frame. 

Susan  Josselyn  and  Frank  Scherman  were  just  "  posed  "  for  "  Consolation.*'  They 
had  given  Susan  this  part  after  all,  because  they  wanted  Martha  for  *'  Taking  ^ 
Oath,"  afterwards.  Leslie  Groldthwaite  was  giving  aTiasty  touch  to  the  tent  dnpery 
and  the  gray  blanket ;  Leonard  Brookhouse  and  Dalde  Thayne  manned  the  ha^wds 
for  raising  the  curtain ;  there  was  the  usual  scuttling  about  the  stage  for  liastj  deer- 
ance ;  and  Sin  Saxon's  hand  was  on  the  bell,  when  Graham  Lowe  sprang  haslOj  in 
through  the  dressing  room  upon  the  scene. 

"  Hold  on  a  minute,"  he  said  to  Brookhouse.  "  Miss  Saxon,  Greneral  Ingleei<k  and 
party  are  over  at  Green's, — been  there  since  nine  o'clock.  Oughtn't  we  to  send  compli- 
ments or  something,  before  we  finish  up  P  " 

Then  there  was  a  pressing  forward  and  an  excitement.  The  wounded  soldier  sprai^ 
from  his  couch ;  the  nun  came  nearer,  with  a  quick  light  in  her  eye ;  Leslie  Gold- 
thwaite,  in  her  mob  cap,  quilted  petticoat,  big-flowered  calico  train,  and  high-hedei 
shoes ;  two  or  three  supernumeraries,  in  Confederate  gray,  with  bayonets,  coming  on  in 
"**  Barbara  Frietchie ;"  and  Sir  Charles,  bouncing  out  from  somewhere  behind,  to  ihB 
great  hazard  of  the  frame  of  lights, — huddled  together  upon  the  stage  and  consultei 
'  Dakie  Thayne  had  dropped  his  cord  and  almost  made  a  rush  off  at  the  first  announce- 
ment; but  he  stood  now  with  a  repressed  eagerness  that  trembled  through  eveiy  fibre, 
and  waited. 

"Would  he  come?"  "Isn't  it  too  late?"  "Would  it  be  any  compliment?" 
**  Won't  it  be  rude  not  to  ?  "  "  All  the  patriotic  pieces  are  just  coming ! "  "  Will  the 
audience  like  to  wait  ?"  "  Make  a  speech  and  tell  'em.  You,  Brookhouse."  "  Oh,  be 
must  come  !  *  Barbara  Frietchie '  and  the  flag !  Just  think  !"  "  Isn't  it  grand !" 
"**  Oh,  I'm  so  frightened ! "  These  were  the  hurried  sentences  that  made  tiie  hon 
behind  the  scenes ;  while  in  front  "  all  the  world  wondered."  Meanwhile,  lamp* 
trembled,  the  curtain  vibrated,  the  very  framework  swayed. 

"  What  is  it  ?    Fire  ?  "  queried  a  nervous  voice  from  near  the  footlights. 

"  This  won't  do,"  said  Frank  Scherman.  "  Speak  to  them,  Brookhouse.  Dt^ 
Thayne,  run  over  to  Green's,  and  say, — ^The  ladies'  compliments  to  Greneral  Ingleside 
and  friends,  and  beg  the  honour  of  their  presence  at  the  concluding  tableaux." 

Dakie  was  off  wi^  a  glowing  face.  Something  like  an  odd,  knowing  smile  twinkling 
out  from  the  glow  also,  as  he  looked  up  at  Scherman  and  took  his  orders.  All  tt 
while  he  had  said  nothing. 

Leonard  Brookhouse  made  his  little  speech,  received  with  applause  and  a  che^* 
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Uheaa.  they  quieted  down  behind  the  scenes,  and  a  rustle  and  buzz  began  in  front — 
cept  ap  for  five  minutes  or  so,  in  gentle  fashion,  till  two  gentlemen  in  plain  clothes 
iv^ked  quietly  in  at  the  open  door ;  at  sight  of  whom,  with  instinctive  certainty,  the 
irliole  assembly  rose.  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  peeping  through  the  folds  of  the  curtain, 
m>M^  a  tall,  grand-looking  man,  in  what  may  be  called  the  youth  of  middle  age,  eveiy 
tacli  a  soldier,  bowing  as  he  was  ushered  forward  to  a  seat  vacated  for  him,  and  fol- 
Lo'wed  by  one  younger,  who  modestly  ignored  the  notice  intended  for  his  chief.  Dakie 
Thayne  was  making  his  way,  with  eyes  alight  and  excited,  down  a  side-passage  to  his 
post. 

Then  the  two  actors  hurried  once  more  into  position ;  the  stage  was  cleared  by  a 
-wliispered  peremptory  order;  the  bell  rung  once,  the  tent  trembling  with  some  one 
^whisking  further  out  of  sight  behind  it — ^twice,  and  the  curtain  rose  upon  "  Consola- 
tion." 

Lovely  as  the  picture  is,  it  was  lovelier  in  the  living  tableau.  There  was  something 
deep  and  intense  in  the  pale  calm  of  Susan  Josselyn's  face,  which  they  had  not 
counted  on  even  when  they  discovered  that  hers  was  the  very  face  for  the  "  Sister." 
Something  made  you  thrill  at  the  thought  of  what  those  eyes  would  show,  if  the  down- 
-cast,  quiet  lids  were  raised.  The  earnest  gaze  of  the  dying  soldier  met  more,  perhaps, 
in  its  uplifting ;  for  Frank  Scherman  had  a  look,  in  this  instant  of  enacting,  that  he 
liad  never  got  before  in  all  his  practisings.  The  picture  was  too  real  for  applause — 
almost,  it  suddenly  seemed,  for  representation. 

"  Don't  I  know  that  face,  Noll  ?  "  General  Ingleside  asked,  in  a  low  tone,  of  his 
companion. 

Instead  of  answering  at  once,  the  younger  man  bent  further  forward  towards  the 
stage,  and  his  own  very  plain,  broad,  honest  face,  full  over  against  the  downcast  one 
of  the  Sister  of  Mercy,  took  upon  itself  that  force  of  magnetic  expression  which  makes 
a  look  felt  even  across  a  crowd  of  other  glances,  as  if  there  were  but  one  straight  line 
of  vision,  and  that  between  such  two.  The  curtain  was  going  slowly  down,  the  veiling 
lids  trembled,  and  the  paleness  replaced  itself  with  a  slow-mounting  flush  of  colour 
over  the  features,  still  held  motionless.  They  let  the  cords  run  more  quickly  then. 
She  was  getting  tired,  they  said ;  the  curtain  had  been  up  too  long.  Be  that  as  it 
might,  nothing  could  persuade  Susan  Josselyn  to  sit  again,  and  **  Consolation  '*  could 
not  be  repeated. 

So  then  came  "Mother  Hubbard  and  her  Dog," — the  slow  old  lady  and  the 
knowing  beast  that  was  always  getting  one  step  ahead  of  her.  The  possibility  had 
occurred  to  Leslie  Gk)ldthwaite,  as  she  and  Dakie  Thayne  amused  themselves  one  day 
with  Captain  Green's  sagacious  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  a  handsome  black  spaniel, 
whose  trained  accomplishment  was  to  hold  himself  patiently  in  any  posture  in  which 
he  might  be  placed,  until  the  word  of  release  was  given.  You  might  stand  bim  on  his 
hind  legs,  with  paws  folded  on  his  breast;  you  might  extend  him  on  his  back,  with 
helpless  legs  in  air ;  you  might  put  him  in  any  attitude  possible  to  be  maintained,  and 
maintain  it  he  would  faithfully,  until  the  signal  was  made.  From  this  prompting 
<»me  the  illustration  of  **  Mother  Hubbard."  Also,  Leslie  Groldthwaite  had  seL^  the 
hidden  suggestion  of  application,  and  hinted  it  in  certain  touches  of  costume  and  order 
of  performance.  Nobody  would  think,  perhaps,  at  first,  that  the  striped  scarlet  and 
white  petticoat  under  the  tucked-up  train,  or  the  common  print  apron  of  dark  blue, 
figured  with  innumerable  little  white  stars,  meant  anything  beyond  the  ordinary 
adjuncts  of  a  traditional  old  woman's  dress ;  but  when,  in  the  second  scene,  the  bonnet 
went  on — an  ancient  marvel  of  exasperated  front  and  crown,  pitched  over  the  forehead 
Hke  an  enormous  helmet,  and  decorated,  upon  the  side  next  the  andience,  with  black 
and  white  eagle  plumes  springing  straight  up  from  the  fastening  of  an  heraldic  shield. 
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— above  all,  when  the  dog  himself  appeared,  "  dressed  in  his  clothes  "  (a  cane,  an  aU- 
ronnd  white  collar  and  a  natty  little  tie,  a  pair  of  three-dollar  tasseUed  kid  gloves 
dangling  from  his  left  paw,  and  a  small  monitor  hat  with  a  big  spread-eagle  stack 
above  the  brim, — the  remaining  details  of  costume  being  of  no  consequence), — when 
he  stood  "reading  the  news*'  from  a  huge  bolletin, — *'  Latest  bt  Cable  prom  Evbopi;'' 
— nobody  could  mistake  the  personification  of  Old  and  Young  America. 

It  had  cost  much  pains  and  many  dainty  morsels  to  drill  Sir  Charles,  with  all  tlie  aid 
of  his  excellent  fundamental  education ;  and  the  great  fear  had  been  that  he  might  ful 
them  at  the  last.    But  the  scenes  were  rapid,  in  consideration  of  canine  infirmity.   If 
the  cupboard  was  empty.  Mother  Hubbard's  basket  behind  was  not !  he  got  his  morsels 
duly ;  and  the  audience  was  "  requested  to  refrain  from  applause  until  the  end."    Be- 
frain  from  laughter  they  could  not,  as  the  idea  dawned  upon  them  and  developed ;  bat 
Sir  Charles  was  used  to  that  in  the  execution  of  his  ordinary  tricks ;  he  could  hardly 
have  done  without  it  more  than  any  other  old  actor,     A  dog  knows  when  he  is  having 
his  day,  to  say  nothing  of  doing  his  duty ;  and  these  things  are  as  sustaining  to  him  as 
to  anybody.    This  state  of  his  mind,  manifest  in  his  air,  helped  also  to  complete  the 
Young  America  expression.     Mother  Hubbard's  mingled  consternation  and  pride  at 
each  successive  achievement  of  her  astonishing  puppy  were  inimitable.    Each  separate 
illustration  made  its  point.  Patriotism  especially  came  in  when  the  undertaker,  bearing 
the  pole  with  red-lettered  border, — ^Rebellion, — finds  the  dog,  with  upturned,  knowing 
eye,  and  parted  jaws,  suggestive  as  much  of  a  good  grip  as  of  laughter,  half  risen  upon 
fore-paws,  as  far  from  "dead  "as  ever,  mounting  guard  over  the  old  bone"  Con- 
stitution." 

The  curtain  fell  at  last,  amid  peals  of  applause  and  calls  for  the  actors. 

Dakie  Thayne  had  accompanied  the  posing  with  reading  the  ballad,  slightly  trans- 
posed  and  adapted.  As  Leslie  led  Sir  Charles  before  the  curtain,  in  response  to  the 
continued  demand,  he  added  the  concluding  stanza — 

«  The  dame  made  a  curtsey, 
The  dog  made  a  bow ; 
The  dame  said  *  Your  servant,* 
The  dog  said  *  Bow-wow.* " 

Which,  with  a  suppressed  "  Speak,  sir  !*'  from  Frank  Scherman,  was  brought  properiy 
to  pass.  Done  with  cleverness  and  quickness  from  beginning  to  end,  and  taking  the 
audience  utterly  by  surprise,  Leslie's  little  combination  of  wit  and  sagacity  had  been 
throughout  a  signal  success.  The  actors  crowded  round  her.  "  We'd  no  idea  of  it !  '* 
•  Capital  1  "  "A  great  hit !  "  they  exclaimed.  "  *  Mother  Hubbard  '  is  the  star  of  the 
evening,"  said  Leonard  Brookhouse.  "  No,  indeed,"  returned  Leslie,  patting  Sir  Charles's 
head, — this  is  the  dog-star."  **  Bather  a  Sirius  reflection  upon  the  rest  of  us,"  rejoined 
Brookhouse,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  as  he  walked  off  to  take  his  place  in  the  "  Oath,'' 
and  Leslie  disappeared  to  make  ready  for  "  Barbara  Frietchie." 

Several  persons,  before  and  behind  the  curtain,  were  making  up  their  minds  just  now 
to  a  fresh  opinion.  There  was  nothing  so  very  slow  or  tame,  after  all,  abont  LesUe 
Groldthwaite.    Several  others  had  known  that  long  ago. 

'*  Taking  the  Oath,"  was  piquant  and  spirited.  The  touch  of  restive  scorn  that  oonld 
come  out  on  Martha  Jo88elyn*s  face  just  suited  her  jNurt;  and  Leonard  Brookhouse  was 
very  cool  and  courteous,  and  handsome  and  gentlemaidy  triumphant  as  the  Union 
officer. 

"  Barbara  Frietchie"  was  grand.  Grahame  Lowe  played  Stonewall  Jackaon.  They 
had  improvised  a  pretty  bit  of  scenery  at  the  back,  with  a  few  sticks,  some  painty  brown 
carpet-paper,  and  a  couple  of  mosquito-bars; — a  Dutch  gable  with  a  lattice  'window* 
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vines  trained,  up  over  it,  and  bushes  below.    It  was  a  moving  tableau,  enacted  to  the 

readiag  o£   ^Vbittier's  glorious  ballad.    "  Only  an  old  woman  in  a  cap  and  kerchief, 

putting  Her  Head  out  at  a  garret  window," — ^that  was  all ;  but  the  fire  was  in  the  young 

eyes  under  tHe  painted  wrinkles  and  the  snowy  hair;  the  arm  stretched  itself  out  quick 

and  bravely  at  the  very  instant  of  the  pistol-shot  that  startled  timid  ears ;  one  skilful 

movement  detached  and  seized  the  staff  in  its  apparent  fall,  and  the  liberty  colours 

flasHed  in  Confederate  faces,  as  the  broken  lower  fragment  went  clattering  to  the  stage. 

All  depended  on  the  one  instant  action  and  expression.    These  were  perfect.    The  very 

spirit  of  BarlDara  stirred  her  representative.    The  curtain  began  1t>  descend  slowly,  and 

the  applanse  broke  forth  before  the  reading  ended.    But  a  hand,  held  up,  hushed  it  tUl 

the  oonclnding  lines  were  •  given  in  thrilling  tones,  as  the  tableau  was  covered  from 

^gHt. 

"  Barbara  Frietcliie*8  work  ib  o'er, 
And  the  rebel  rides  on  hia  raids  no  more. 

*'  Honour  to  her  !  and  let  a  tear 
Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

"  Over  Barbara  Frietohie's  grare, 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  ware ! 

**  Peace,  and  order,  and  beauty  draw 
Bonnd  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ; 

**  And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Fredericktown  ! " 


Then  one  great  cheer  broke  forth,  and  was  prolonged  to  three. 

"Not  be  'Barbara  Frietchie ! * "  Leslie  would  not  have  missed  that  thrill  for  the 
finest  beauty -part  of  alL  For  the  applause — that  was  for  the  flag,  of  course,  as  Ginevra 
Thoresby  said. 

The  benches  were  slid  out  at  a  window  upon  a  lower  roof,  the  curtain  was  looped  up, 
and  the  footlights  carried  away;  the  "music"  came  up,  and  took  possession  of  the 
stage ;  and  the  audience  hall  resolved  itself  into  a  ball-room.  Under  the  chandelier,  in 
the  middle,  a  tableau  not  set  forth  in  the  programme  was  rehearsed,  and  added  a  few 
minutes  after. 

Mrs.  Thoresby,  of  course,  had  been  introduced  to  the  General;  Mrs.  Thoresby,  with 
her  bright,  full,  gray  curls,  and  her  handsome  figure,  stood  holding  him  in  conversation 
between  introductions,  graciously  waiving  her  privilege  as  new-comers  claimed  their 
modest  word.  Mtb.  Thoresby  took  possession;  had  praised  the  tableaux  as  "quite  credit, 
able,  really,  considering  the  resources  we  had,"  and  was  following  a  slight  lead  into  a 
long  talk,  of  information  and  advice  on  her  part^  about  DixviUe  Notch.  The  General 
thought  he  should  go  there,  after  a  day  or  two  at  Outledge. 

Just  here  came  up  Dakie  Thayne.  The  actors  in  costume,  were  gradually  mingling 
Bjnong  the  audience,  and  "  Barlxira  Frietchie,"  in  white  hair,  from  which  there  was  not 
time  to  remove  the  powder,  plain  cap  and  kerchief,  and  brown  woollen  gown,  with  her 
silken  flag  yet  in  her  hand,  came  with  him.  This  boy,  who  "  was  always  everywhere,*' 
made  no  hesitation,  but  walked  straight  up  to  the  central  group,  taking  Leslie  by  the 
hand.  Close  to  the  General,  he  waited  courteously  for  a  long  sentence  of  Mrs.  Thores- 
by's  to  be  ended,  and  then  said,  simply, — "  Uncle  James,  this  is  my  friend,  Miss  Leslie 
Goldthwaite.    My  brothe^  Dr.  Ligleside, — ^why,  where  is  NoU  P  " 

Br.  Oliver  Ligleside  had  stepped  out  of  the  circle  in  the  lasthalf  of  thelong  sentence. 
The  Sister  of  Mercy — no  longer  in  costume,  however— had  come  down  the  little  flight  of 
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Bteps  that  led  from  the  stage  to  the  floor.    At  their  foot  the  jotuig  army-smgeoD 
shaking  hands  with  Susan  Josselyn.    These  two  had  had  the  chess  practice  iage^t 
and  other  practice — down  there  among  the  Southern  hospitals. 

Mrs.  Thoresby's  face  was  very  like  some  fabric  subjected  to  chemical  experiment, 
from  which  one  colour  and  aspect  has  been  suddenly  and  utterly  discharged  to  mike 
room  for  something  different  and  new.  Between  the  first  and  last  there  waits  a  blanL 
With  this  blank  full  upon  her,  she  stood  there  for  one  brief,  unprecedented  instant,  in 
her  life,  a  figuro  without  presence  or  effect.  I  have  seen  a  daguerreotype  in  which  were 
cap,  hair,  and  collar,  quite  correct, — what  should  have  been  a  face  rubbed  out  Mrs. 
Thoresby  rubbed  herself  out,  and  so  performed  her  involuntary  tableau. 

"  Of  course  I  might  have  guessed.  I  wonder  it  never  occurred  to  me,"  Mrs.  Linoe- 
ford  was  replying,  presently,  to  her  vacuous  inquiry.  "The  name  seemed  familiar,  too; 
only  he  caUed  himself  *  Dakie.'  I  remember  perfectly  now.  Old  Jacob  Thayne,  the 
Chicago  millionnaire.  He  married  pretty  little  Mrs.  Ingleside,  the  Illinois  Bepamenta- 
tive's  widow,  that  first  winter  I  was  in  Washington.  Why,  Dakie  must  be  a  doDar 
prince ! " 

He  was  just  Dakie  Thayne  though,  for  all  that.  He,  and  Leslie,  and  Cousin  Delight, 
— ^the  Josselyns  and  the  Inglesides, — dear  Miss  Craydocke,  hurrying  up  to  congratolate, 
— ^Marmaduke  Whame  looking  on  without  a  shade  of  cynicism  in  the  gladn^s  of  his 
face,  and  Sin  Saxon  and  Frank  Scherman  flitting  up  in  the  pauses  of  dan<^  and  joo- 
menade, — well,  after  all,  these  were  the  central  group  that  night. 

"  Oh,  Chicken  Little !  "  Mrs.  Linceford  cried  to  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  giving  her  a 
small  shake  with  her  good-night  kiss  at  her  door.  "How  did  you  know  the  sky  waa 
going  to  fall  P    And  how  have  you  led  us  all  this  chase  to  cheat  Fox  Lox  at  last  ? " 

But  that  wasn't  the  way  Chicken  Little  looked  at  it  She  didn't  care  much  for  the 
bit  of  dramatic  denouement  that  had  come  about  by  accident, — like  a  story,  Elinor  said, 

QY  the  touch  of  poetic  justice  that  tickled  Mrs.  Linceford's  world-instructed  sense  of 

fun.  Dakie  Thayne  wasn't  a  sum  that  needed  proving.  It  was  very  nice  that  thi* 
famous  General  should  be  his  uncle,— but  not  at  all  strange ;  they  were  just  the  sort  of 
people  he  must  belong  to.  And  it  was  nicest  of  all  that  Dr.  Ingleside  and  Susan 
Josselyn  should  have  known  each  other, — "  in  the  glory  of  their  lives,"  she  phrased  it 
to  herself,  with  a  Httle  flash  of  girl-enthusiasm  and  a  vague  suggestion  of  romance. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  ?  "  Mrs.  Linceford  said  to  Dakie  Thayne  next  morning. 
"  Everybody  would  have — "  She  stopped.  She  could  not  tell  this  boy  to  his  frank  &ce 
that  everybody  would  have  thought  more  and  made  more  of  him  because  his  uncle  liad 
got  brave  stars  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  father  had  died  leaving  two  millions  or  so  of 

dollars. 

"  I  know  they  would  have,"  said  Dakie  Thayne  .  "  That  was  just  it.  What  is  ^ 
use  of  telling  things  P    I'll  wait  till  I've  done  something  that  tells  itself." 

There  was  a  pretty  general  break-up  at  Outledge  during  the  week  following.  The 
tableaux  were  the  finale  of  the  season's  gaiety, — of  this  particular  little  episode,  at  kast 
which  grew  out  of  the  association  together  of  these  personages  of  our  story.  There 
might  come  a  later  set,  and  later  doings ;  but  this  last  week  of  August  sent  the  mere 
summer-birds  fluttering.  Madame  Kouth  must  be  back  in  New  York  to  prepare  forthf 
re-opening  of  her  school ;  Mrs.  Linceford  had  letters  from  her  husband,  proposing  to 

meet  her  by  the  firsts  in  N ,  and  so  the  Haddens  would  be  off;  the  Thoreabja  had 

stayed  as  long  as  they  cared  to  in  any  one  place  where  there  seemed  no  special  induce- 
ment; General  Ingleside  was  going  through  the  mountains  to  Dixville  Notch.  Boee 
Ingleside, — ^bright  and  charming  as  her  name,— just  a  fit  flowa:  to  put  beside  oar 
Lt^es'  DeHght, — finding  out,  at  once,  as  all  girls  and  women  did,  her  sweetness,  and 
earning  more  and  more  to  the  rare  and  deUcate  sphere  of  her  quiet  attraction,— OhTCr 
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ind  Dakie  Thayne, — ^tliese  were  his  family  party ;  but  there  came  to  be  question  about 
LiesHe  and  Delight.  "Would  not  they  make  six  P  And  since  Mrs.  Linceford  and  her 
sisters  must  go,  it  seemed  so  exactly  the  thing  for  them  to  fall  into ;  otherwise  Miss 
Groldthwsite's  journey  hither  would  hardly  seem  to  have  been  worth  while.  Early  Sep- 
fcember  was  so  lovely  among  the  hills ;  opportunities  for  a  party  to  Dixville  Notch 
would  not  come  every  day :  in  short,  Dakie  had  set  his  heart  upon  it,  Rose  begged,  the 
Oeneral  was  as  pressing  as  true  politeness  would  allow,  and  it  was  settled. 

**  Only,"  Sin  Saxon  said,  suddenly,  on  being  told,  "  I  should  Hkeif  you  would  tellme> 
C^eneral  Ingleside,  the  precise  miKtary  expression  synonymous  with  *  taking  the  wind 
out  of  one's  sails  P*   Because  that's  just  what  youVe  done  for  me." 
"  My  dear  Miss  Saxon !    In  what  way  P  " 

"Invited  my  party, — some  of  them, — and  taken  my  road.  That's  all.  I  spoke^first* 
though  I  didn't  speak  out  loud.  See  here  !  "  And  she  produced  a  letter  from  her 
mother,  received  that  morning.  "  Observe  the  date,  if  you  please, — ^August  24.  *  Your 
letter  reached  me  yesterday.'  And  it  had  travelled  round,  as  usual,  two  days  in  papa's 
pocket,  beside.  I  always  allow  for  that,  *  I  quite  approve  your  plan ;  provided,  as 
you  say,  the  party  be  properly  matronized,  I ' — h'm — h'm ! — ^That  refers  to  Httle  ex- 
planationB  of  my  own.  Well,  I  was  going  to  do  this  very  thing, — ^with  enlaigements* 
And  now  Miss  Craydocke  and  I  may  coUapse." 

"Why,  when  with  you  and  your  enlargements  we  might  make  the  most  admirable 
combination  P  At  least,  the  Dixville  road  is  open  to  all." 

"  Very  kind  of  you  to  say  so, — ^the  first  part  I  mean, — ^if  you  could  possibly  have 
helped  it.  But  there  are  insurmoxmtable  obstacles  on  that  Dixville  road  to  us.  There's 
a  lion  in  the  way.  Don't  you  see  we  shotdd  be  hke  the  Uttle  ragged  boys  running  after 
the  soldier  company  P  We  couldn't  think  of  putting  ourselves  in  that  *  bony  Ught,  * 
especially  before  the  eyes  of  Mrs. — Grundy."  This  last,  as  Mrs.  Thoresby  swept  im- 
pressively along  the  piazza  in  full  dinner  costume. 

**  Fnless  you  go  first,  and  we  run  after  you,"  suggested  the  G^eneraL 
**  All  the  same.  You  talked  Dixville  to  her  the  very  first  evening,  you  know.  No, 
nobody  can  have  an  original  Dixville  idea  any  more.  And  Fve  been  asking  them, — 
the  Josselyns,  and  Mr.  Whame,  and  all,  and  was  just  coming  to  the  Groldthwaites ;  and 
now  I've  got  them  on  my  hands,  and  I  don't  know  where  in  the  world  to  take  them. 
That  comes  of  keeping  an  inspiration  to  ripen.  Well,  it's  a  lesson  of  wisdom !  Only 
as.Effie  says  about  her  housekeeping,  the  two  dearest  things  in  living  are  butter  and 
experience ! " 

Amidst  laughter,  and  banter,  and  repartee,  they  came  to  it,  of  course ;  the  most 
delightful  combination  and  joint  arrangement.  Two  waggons,  the  Greneral's  and  Dr. 
Ingleside's  two  saddle-horses,  Frank  Scherman's  little  mountain  mare,  that  climbed 
like  a  cat,  and  was  sure-footed  as  a  chamois, — ^theae,  with  a  side-saddle  for  the  use  of  a 
lady  sometimes  upon  the  last,  made  up  the  general  equipment  of  the  expedition. 

The  Josselyns  had  not  quite  consented  at  once,  though  their  faces  were  bright  with 
a  most  thankful  appreciation  of  the  kindness  that  offered  them  such  a  pleasure ;  nay 
that  entreated  their  companionship  as  a  thing  so  genuinely  coveted  to  make  its  own 
pleasure  complete.  Somehow,  when  the  whole  plan  developed,  there  was  a  little  sud- 
den shrinking  on  Sue's  part,  perhaps  on  similar  grounds  to  Sin  Saxon's  perception  of 
insurmountable  obstacles ;  but  she  was  shyer  than  Sin  of  putting  forth  her  objections, 
and  the  general  zeal  and  dehght,  and  Martha's  longing  look,  unconscious  of  cause  why 
not,  carried  the  day. 

There  had  never  been  a  blither  setting  off  from  the  Giant's  Cairn.  All  the  remaining 
guests  were  gathered  to  see  them  go.  There  was  not  a  mote  in  the  blue  air  between 
Ootledge  and  the  crest  of  Washington.  All  the  subtile  strength  of  the  hills — ores,  and 
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sweet  waters,  and  resiiions  perfumes,  and  breath  of  heoJing  leaf,  and  root  distiDed  to 
absolute  purity  in  the  clear  ether  that  only  sweeps  from  such  bare,  thunder-scoured 
summits — made  up  the  exhilarating  draught  in  which  they  drank  of  mountain-joy  and 
received  afiEur  off  its  baptism  of  delight. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  Josselyns  so  girlish  and  gay;  it  was  lovely  to  look  at  oU 
Miss  Craydocke,  with  her  little  tremor  of  pleasure,  and  the  sudden  glistenings  in  her 
eyes ;  Sin  Saxon's  pretty  &ce  was  clear  and  noUe,  with  its  pure  impulse  of  kindfines; 
and  her  fun  was  like  a  sparkle  upon  deep  waters.    Dakie  Thayne  rushed  about  xn  a 
eort  of  sustained  satisfaction  which  would  not  let  him  be  quiet  anywhere.    Outaden 
looked  with  a  kind  of  new,  half-jealous  respect  on  these  privileged  few  wbo  had  so  sud- 
denly become  the  "  General's  party."    Sin  Saxon  whispered  to  Leslie  Goldthwaifce,— 
"  It*s  neither  his  nor  mine,  honeysuckle ;    ifs  your*s, — Henny-penny  and  all  the  rest  of 
itk  as  Mrs.  Linceford  said."    Leslie  was  glad  with  the  crowning  gladness  of  her  fanght 
summer. 

"  That  girl  has  played  her  cards  well,"  Mrs.  Thoresby  said  of  her,  a  little  bdow  her 
voice,  as  die  saw  the  General  himself  making  her  especially  comfortaUe  with  Goomn 
Delight  in  a  back  seat 

"  Particularly,  my  de&r  madam,"  said  Marmaduke  YHiame,  coming  dose  and  speak- 
ing with  clear  emphasis,  **  as  she  could  not  possibly  have  known  that  she  had  a  trump 
inherhand!" 

To  tell  of  all  that  week's  journeying,  and  of  Diryille  Notch, — ^the  adventnw^  the 
brightness,  the  beauty,  and  ^e  gbiy, — ^the  sympathy  of  abounding  enjoyment^ — ^the 
waking  of  new  life  that  it  was  to  some  of  them, — ^the  interchange  of  thought^  the  cement- 
ing of  friendships,— would  be  to  begin  another  story,  possibly  a  yet  longer  one.  Les- 
lie's summer,  according  to  the  calendar,  is  already  ended.  Much  in  this  world  must 
pause  unfinished,  or  come  to  abrupt  conclusion.  People  *'  die  suddenly  at  last^"  after 
the  most  tedious  illnesses.  "Married  and  lived  happy  ever  after,"  is  the  inclusive 
summary  that  winds  up  many  an  old  tale  whose  time  of  action  only  runs  through  hours. 
If  in  this  summer-time  with  Leslie  Gbldthwaite  your  thoughts  have  broadened  some- 
what with  hers,  some  questions  for  you  have  been  partly  answered;  if  it  has  appeared 
to  you  how  a  life  enriches  itself  by  drawing  towards  and  going  forth  into  the  Hfe  of 
others  through  seeing  how  this  began  with  her,  it  is  no  unfinished  tale  that  I  leave 
with  you. 

A  little  picture  I  will  give  you  fieurther  on, — a  hint  of  something  fiuther  yet| — and  say 
good-bye. 

Some  of  them  came  back  to  Outledge,and  stayed  far  into  the  still  rich  September. 
Delight  and  Leslie  sat  before  the  Green  Cottage  one  morning,  in  the  heart  of  a  golden 
haze  and  a  gorgeous  bloom.  All  around  the  feet  of  the  great  hills  lay  the  garlands  of 
early-ripened  autumn.  You  see  nothing  like  it  in  the  lowlands ; — ^nothing  like  the  fire 
of  the  maples,  the  carbuncle-splendour  of  the  oaks,  the  flash  of  scarlet  sumach  and 
creepers^  the  illumination  of  every  kind  of  little  leaf  in  its  own  way,  upon  which  the 
frost-touch  comes  down  from  those  tremendous  heights  that  stand  rimy  in  each  morn- 
ing's sun,  tiying  on  white  caps  that  by  and  bye  they  shall  pull  down  heavily  over 
their  brows,  till  they  doak  all  their  shoulders  also  in  the  like  sculptured  folds^  to 
stand  and  wait,  bUnd  awful  chrysalides,  through  the  long  winter  of  their  death  and 
silence. 

Delight  and  Leslie  had  got  letters  £rom  the  Josselyns  and  Dakie  Thayne.  There 
was  news  in  them  such  as  thrills  always  the  half-comprehending  sympathies  of  girl- 
hood. Leslie's  vague  suggestion  of  romance  had  become  fulfilment.  Dakie  Thayne 
was  wild  with  rejoicing  that  dear  old  Noll  was  to  many  Sue.  "  She  had  always  made 
him  think  of  NoU,  aiid  his  ways  and  likings,  ever  since  that  day  of  the  game  of  chess 
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tliat  by  hiB  means  came  to  grief.    It  was  awfal  slang,  but  be  cotQd  not  belp  it;  it  was 
JTi0t  the  yery  jolliest  go ! " 

Susan  Josselyn's  qniet  letter  said, — "  That  kindness  which  kept  ns  on  and  made  it 
l3eckTitifnl  for  ns,  strangers  at  Ontledge,  has  brought  to  me,  by  Grod's  Providence,  this 
^reat  happiness  of  my  life.'* 

Aiier  a  long  pause  of  trying  to  i/ake  it  in,  Leslie  looked  up.  "  What  a  summer  this 
YtELB  been !  So  full, — so  much  has  happened !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  living  such  a  great 
deal!" 

•*  You  have  been  living  in  others'  livej.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what 
IxAB  happened." 

••  Oh,  Cousin  Delight !  I  have  only  been  among  it !  I  could  not  do — except  such  a 
very  little.** 

*•  There  is  a  working  from  us  bey<Jnd  our  own.  But  if  our  working  runs  with  that — P 
Y'on.  have  done  more  than  you  will  ever  know,  little  one.*'  Delight  Goldthwaite 
spoke  very  tenderly.  Her  own  life,  somehow,  had  been  closely  touched  through  that 
^vrliich  had  grown  and  gathered  about  Leslie.  "  It  depends  on  that  abiding,  '  In  me, 
and  I  in  you ;  so  shall  ye  bear  much  fruit.*  ** 

She  fliopped.  She  would  not  say  more.  Leslie  thought  her  talking  rather  wide  of 
the  first  suggestion ;  but  this  child  would  never  know,  as  Delight  had  said,  what  a 
centre,  in  her  simple,  loving  way,  she  had  been  for  the  working  of  a  purpose  beyond 
her  thought. 

Sin  Saxon  came  across  the  lawn*  crowned  with  gold  and  scarlet,  trailing  creepers 
twined  about  her  shoulders,  and  flames  of  beauty  in  her  full  hands.  **  Miss  Craydocke, 
says  she,  praised  Gkxi  with  every  leaf  she  took.  I'm  afraid  I  forgot  to — for  the  little 
ones.  But  I  was  so  greedy  and  so  busy,  getting  them  all  for  her.  Come,  Miss  Cray- 
docke ;  we've  got  no  end  of  pressing  to  do,  to  save  half  of  them  !  ** 

"  She  can't  do  enough  for  her.  Oh,  Cousin  Delight, the  leaves  are  glorified,  after  all ! 
Asenath  never  was  so  charming ;  and  she  is  more  beautiful  than  ever !  *' 

Delight's  glance  took  in  also  another  face  than  Asenath*s,  grown  into  something  in 
these  months  that  no  training  or  taking  thought  could  have  done  for  it."  "  Yen,  she 
said,  in  the  same  still  way  in  which  she  had  spoken  before,  **  That  comes  too — as  God 
wills.    All  things  shall  be  added." 

My  hint  is  of  a  Western  home,  just  outside  the  leaping  growth  and  ceaseless  stir  of 
a  great  Western  city ;  a  large,  low,  cosy  mansion,  with  a  certain  Old- World  mellow- 
ness and  rest  in  its  aspect — ^looking  forth,  even  as  it  does  on  one  side,  upon  the  illimit- 
able sunset-ward  sweep  of  the  ma^iificent  promise  of  the  New ;  on  the  other,  it  catches 
a  glimpse,  beyond  and  beside  the  town,  of  the  calm  blue  of  a  fresh- water  ocean. 

The  place  is  "  Ingleside ;  *'  the  General  will  call  it  by  no  other  than  the  family  name 
— the  sweet  Scottish  synonym  for  Home-comer.  And  here,  while  I  have  been  writing 
and  you  reading  these  pages,  he  has  them  all  with  him ;  Oliver  and  Susan,  on  their 
bridal  journey,  which  waited  for  summer-time  to  come  again,  though  they  have  been 
six  months  married ;  Rose,  of  course,  and  Dakie  Thayne,'  home  in  vacation  from  a  great 
school  where  he  is  studying  hard,  hoping  for  West  Point  by  and  bye ;  Leslie  Goldthwaite, 
who  is  Dakie's  inspiration  still ;  and  our  Flower,  our  Pansie,  our  Delight — golden -eyed 
Lady  of  innumerable  sweet  names. 

The  sweetest  and  truest  of  all,  says  the  brave  soldier  and  high-souled  gentleman,  is 
that  which  he  has  persuaded  her  to  wear  for  life — Delight  Ingleside. 

THZ  EKB. 
VOL.  I.  3  a 


LOVELIEST  WORDS. 


CONSOLATIOK 

Now  leave,  0  leave  me !    I  have  stayed  to  hear 
All  the  vain  comfortings  your  lips  have  said, — 

Well  meant,  but  yet  they  fall  npon  my  ear 

As  yellow  leaves  might  whirl  about  my  head ; — 
Xow  leave  me  with  my  dead. 

I  woidd  not  be  ungrateful,  firiends ;  but  still 
Your  kind,  consoling  voices  trouble  me : 

This  aching  need,  which  words  can  never  fill. 
Rejects  your  proffered  comfort  utterly. 
As  husks  and  vanity. 

They  are  unwise  physicians  who  would  bind 
A  bleeding  wound,  and  pour  in  wine  and  oil. 

While  yet  the  arrow-head  remains  behind ; — 
This  stab,  whence  yet  the  ruddy  life-drops  boil. 
Mocks  your  unskilful  toil. 

You  tell  me  that  to  him  I  mourn  is  given 

Such  bliss  as  makes  this  world  seem  poor  and  <liTn ; 

Is  there  an  angel  in  the  whole  of  Heaven, 
In  all  the  shining  ranks  of  seraphim. 
Can  take  my  place  to  him  P 

Can  he  be  happy  while  I  grieve  and  pine  P 

Can  he  rejoice  and  I  in  misery  P 
Then  he  is  changed,  and  is  no  longer  mine ; 

For  he  so  loved  me,  that  he  could  not  be 
Content  away  from  me. 

And  yet  you  say  he  dwells  in  joy  and  peace, 
Far  from  this  dim  and  sorrowful  estate ; 

And,  when  my  earthly  wanderings  shall  cease. 

Will  come  and  meet  me  at  life's  outer  gate  : 

"  Be  strong,"  you  say,  "  and  wait." 

Would  that  I  were  like  Stephen,  and  could  see, 
What  time  the  cruel  stones  bruise  out  my  soul, 

The  opening  heavens,  and  angels  waiting  me ! 
Alas !     I  hear  no  opening  chariot-roU, 
No  welcome  to  the  goal. 

Ah,  me  !  the  red  is  on  my  cheek, 

And  in  my  veins  life's  vigorous  currents  play ; 
Adown  my  hair  there  shines  no  warning  streak, 

And  the  sweet  meeting  which  you  paint  to-day 
Seems  sadly  far  away. 
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wardi  and  rorwsrds. 
ft  foDnd&tion  chflin 


-Work  looi*  of  ch^n-ititch  fa*teiied 


-In  each  loop  of  ch^-»titch  wortt  2  "titch  rf  the 
donble,  1  purl,  1  doable,  1 
purl.  1  donble,  1  purl,  1  dou- 
ble. On  the  oppomte  ude  of 
the  mignsfdue  work  1  doa- 
ble in  each  loop,  1  chain 
between  eafh  donble. 

446.  FAHcnoN  in  Black 
Shetland  Wool. 

MatIBUU.  — 1\  ounce 
black  Shetland  wool,  2  fine 
bone  knitting-needle*. 

Thi>  fanchon  ij  knitted 
plain  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  black  Shetland 
wool.  Cat  a  good  paper 
pattern,  and  follow  it  for 
the  increaiings  and  de- 
croaeings,  which  alwaja 
take  place  at  tbe  edge  of 
the  knitting.  The  border 
ia  knitted  with  the  aame 
I    wool  in  the  following  man- 
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of  Btitchea  infficiently  long 
to  go  all  round  the  tiuichon, 
and  for  the  l«t  round— 
Knit  1,  •  throw  the  wool 
forward,  knit  1,  throw  the 
wool  forward,  alip  1,  faut  2 
together,  draw  the  aUpped 
stitch  oier  the  2  knitted 
together,  thns  decreasing  2, 
knit  1 ;  repeat  from  *. 

2nd  round.  —  Entirelj 
pnrled,  the  atjtch  formed  bj 
throwing  the  wool  forwarc 
b  purled  ar ^'-•-    "" 
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border  is  aewn  on  Tonnd  the 
fanchon,  aa  in  lUnitration. 
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^ the  iocond,  1 

Tong  treble  in  die  Irt  of  the  6  ch<un ; 
re  cast  off  in  the  same  man- 
has  been  described  for  in- 
(Ho.  446),  1  doable  in  the 
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f.  next  dooble  atitch  bat  2,2  chun, 

it,  drawing  the  needle  through  the 
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THE  PRINCESS  OP  WOLFBNBUTTEL. 

A  PAGC  FRO^  GERMAN  HISTORY. 


WOLFENBUTTEL  is  a  quaint  old  German  town  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  The 
ancient  fortifications  are  now  in  ruins,  but  the  town  itself  is  somewhat  proe- 
perous ;  the  old  castle  has  been  turned  into  a  prison,  and  the  ducal  residence 
into  a  factory.  There  is  a  workhouse,  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  gymnaainm,  sereral 
schools,  and  several  churches,  together  with  an  excellent  library,  including  a  Luge  col- 
lection of  Bibles,  among  which  is  one  that  belonged  to  Luther,  with  autograft  notes ; 
also  his  marriage  ring,  doctor's  ring,  spoon,  drinking-glass,  and  portrait.  Once  upon  a 
time,  Wolfenbiittel  was  a  place  of  note,  where  a  baron,  often  at  war  with  his  baronial 
neighbours,  fought  and  feasted,  smoked  immense  pipes  of  tobacco,  and  dnmk  gallons 
of  Rhenish ;  it  was  a  place  of  note  when  the  daughter  of  the  house,  Caroline  Chzistina 
Sophia,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Charles  YI.  of  Germany,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  that 
supreme  scoundrel  and  rude  barbarian,  Alexis,  son  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  heiress  of  Wolfenbiittel  was  not  particularly  consulted  in  the  qnestion  of  her 
loving  likes  and  dislikes.  Bussia  was  an  increasingly  powerful  State ;  stoni-hearted, 
stern  Czar  Peter  had  founded  an  empire  on  a  barbarous  ^ruin,  had  worked  in  our  dock- 
yards— a  beam  for  a  throne,  an  adze  for  a  sceptre — and  the  result  was  that  he  had 
imported  civilization ;  and  if  he  was  somewhat  of  a  despot — slitting  noses,  striking  off^ 
heads,  and  knouting  with  no  sparing  hand — he  was  not  so  bad  as  barbarous  chiefe  had 
been  before  him,  and  was  not  the  vile,  cruel,  vindictive  reptile  that  called  him  father,, 
and  was  known  as  the  Prince  Alexis.  This  Prince  Alexis  was  in  due  tune  married  to 
the  Princess  of  Wolfenbiittel,  and  never  was  so  ill-assorted  a  match  upon  earth*  She 
was  of  gentle  mould,  timid,  retiring,  caring  nothing  for  state  ceremony,  very  affec- 
tionate, pitifully  tender ;  and  he — he  was  a  monster,  caring  for  nothing  but  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  brutal  selfishness,  with  a  temper  uncontrollable ;  a  glutton,  a 
drunkard,  one  who  in  his  mad  mirth  would  be  guilty  of  the  most  wanton  cruelties,  and 
who  in  his  savage  fury  was  a  fiend. 

Truly,  Caroline  Christina  Sophia  was  no  fit  wife  for  him.    He  mocked  at  her  pale 
&ce,  aggravated  her  timidity  by  his  coarse  jests,  openly  insulted  her,  and  made  her,  or 
endeavoured  to  make  her,  the  sport  even  of  her  own  women.      The  Countess  Konigs- 
mark,  her  chief  attendant)  commiserated  the  unhappy  condition  of  her  mistressy  and 
was  the  means  of  sparing  her  from  many  a  gross  offence.  It  was  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  arrange,  for  had  Alexis  suspected  that  the  countess  was  in  any  way  favouring  his  wife 
or  rendering  her  condition  less  unendurable,  he  would  quickly  have  dismissed  her,  and 
put  some  vile  creature  of  his  own  in  her  place.  Every  day  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
patient^ he  secretly  plotted  against  his  wife's  life :  twice  xmsuccessfuUy  attempted  to 
poison  her.    One  day,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  chiefiy  produced  by  drink,  he  strudc  her  a 
cruel,  heavy  blow ;  the  blood  gushed  from  her  lips  and  nostrils  as  she  fell  to  the  earth; 
and  he,  seeing  what  he  had  done,  slunk  away,  apprehensive  in  his  coward  nature  of  the 
consequences  that  might  follow,  making  him  hide  his  vindictive  face  under  a  mask  of 
shame. 

Soon  it  was  noised  through  the  Court  that  the  wife  of  Alexis  was  dead ;  and  the 
report  was  circulated,  but  as  something  only  to  be  named  with  bated  breath,  that  she 
died  by  her  husband's  hand.    Alexis  retired,  under  a  pretence  of  sudden  and  serious  ill- 
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neas,  to  liis  conntry  residence ;  the  fiineral  obsequies  were  performed  with  all  becoming 
solemnity,  and  the  Courts  of  Europe  went  into  mourning. 

But  the  princess  was  not  really  dead.      Her  faithful  attendant,  the  Countess  of 
Konigsmark,  with  the  assistance  of  an  attached  servant,  revived  her  from  the  death- 
like trance  into  which  she  had  fallen.    They  considered  it  prudent,  however,  to  conceal 
the  truth  from  Alexis  and  the  Court,  and  to  try  such  means  as  they  could  command  to 
afford  the  princess  the  chance  of  escape.      Secret  plottings  were  not  strange  to  the 
Court  of  Czar  Peter ;  there  were  those  who  would  not  hesitate  to  conspire,  and  stUl  in 
whom  Bbme  sort  of  confidence  might  be  placed.  Alexis  was  hated  of  all ;  but  they  well 
knew  it  would  be  none  the  better,  but  rather  the  worse,  for  the  unhappy  princess  should 
she  avow  all  the  ill-treatment  she  had  received,  and  even  cast  herself  on  the  protection 
of  the  Czar.     Truly,  Alexis  was  hated ;  but  he  was  powerful,  and  creatures  might  be 
readily  found  to  work  his  will  with  poison  or  dagger.      So  the  imfortunate  wife  was 
assisted  to  escape,  under  the  guidance  of  an  old  and  attached  male  servant,  who  was 
represented  as  her  father.     Safe  beyond  the  confines  of  Muscovy,  her  valuables  were 
Boon  disposed  of,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  she,  still  under  the  protection  of 
her  supposed  father,  sailed  for  America,  and  settled  in  New  Orleans. 

In  New  Orleans,  where  a  number  of  French  emigrants  had  recently  laid  up  their 

pilgrim  staves,  there  resided  a  yoimg  man  named  Moldask ;  he  held  office  in  the  colony* 

He  was  a  man  of  substance;   well  educated,  well-looking,  and  of  unexceptionable 

character.     He  had  travelled  much  in  Russia,  had  resided  some  two  or  three  years  in 

St.  Petersburg,  and  when  he  saw  the  young  stranger  he  recognized  her  as  the  wife  of 

Alexis.     From  herself,  under  promise  of  secresy,  he  learned  her  sad  story.  The  princess 

and  her  reputed  father  took  up  their  residence  under  the  roof  of  their  new  friend.    He^ 

behaved  with  all  courtesy  and  kindness,  never  forgetting  in  public  that  he  had  her 

secret  to  keep,  and  in  private  that  she  was  a  princess,  and  the  wife  of  Alexis  of  Russia. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three' years  came  the  news  of  the  death  pf  Alexis.     Whether 

he  had  died  fairly — ^lus  premature  decease  produced  by  his  own  gross  self-indulgence— 

or  whether  he  was  secretly  despatched,  was  uncertain ;  but  he  was  dead,  and  Caroline 

a  free  woman.      From  that  time,  the  friendship  between  herself  and  Moldask  ripened 

into  love,  and  on'the  death  of  her  supposed  father  they  were  married. 

Those  early^days  of  wedded  happiness  were  very  precious  to  the  princess;  in  the  man 
of  her  heart  she  found  one  who  was  "the  very  soul  of  honour."  They  had  one  daughter 
to  crown  their  bliss,  and  their  time  sped  rapidly,  as  on  the  wings  of  love.    Then  came 
dark  hours.      Moldask  fell  sick.      The  colonial  doctors  were  imable  to  cope  with  hi& 
malady ;  after  trying  for  months  in  vain,  they  could  only  suggest  change  of  air — a 
return,  if  possible,  to  Europe.     To  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  physi- 
cians, the  princess  disposed  of  all  their  property  in  Louisiana,  and  came  with  her 
husband  and  child  to  Paris.     The  doctors  were  for  a  time,  at  least,  successful  in  baffling 
disease.     Moldask  grew  better,  and  from  Paris  he,  his  wife,  and  child,  departed  for  the 
Island  of  Bourbon,  where  they  settled.    But  there  great  troubles  followed  them :  the 
child  fell  ill  and  died,  and  its  father  speedily  followed  it.    Widowed  in  a  strange  land, 
our  Princess  Caroline  i*^as  recognized  by  the  Marquis  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  Countess  of 
Konigsmark,  to  whom  she  owed  her  life.    He  entreated  her  to  assert  her  rights,  to 
return  at  least  to  the  Court  of  Vienna;  but  she  steadily  refased.    In  the  glare  and 
ghtter  of  royal  life — in  kings'  houses — she  had  experienced  nothing  but  unhappiness ; 
in  the  peaceful  obsctirity  of  private  life  she  had  been  a  happy  wife  and  mother ;  the 
memory  of  those  joyous  days  should,  at  least,  never  be  lost  in  the  attempt  to  return  to 
her  former  grandeur.    Maria  Theresa  granted  a  small  pension  to  this  truly  royal 
widow,  who  Uved  for  many  years  in  the  island  where  those  she  Joved  lay  buried,  to 
Bleep  beside  them  at  the  last. 
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Xn.    ON  A  WEDDING. 

"  Let  me  not  to  the  nuurriage  of  tme  mkids 
Admit  impodiments." — Shakespbakb. 

"  0  let  us  walk  the  world,  bo  that  onr  love 
Burns  like  a  blessed  beacon,  beautifol 
Upon  the  walls  of  life's  sorroanding  dark." — Ge2ald  Massxt. 

DEAR  GRAND-DAUGHTER,— And  so  yon  are  going  to  be  married.  I  knew  it 
wonld  oome  to  this,  bnt  I  did  not  expect  it  qnite  so  Boon.  There  are  some  books 
I  can  read  withont  mj  spectacles,  they  are  printed  in  sncb  large  clear  type.  Yes, 
dear,  I  read  in  yonr  looks  and  downcast  glances,  and  little  sighs  and  mantling  Unahes, 
whenever  Algernon  appeared,' and  sometimes  even  when  his  name  only  was  mentioned, 
that  yon  had  a  secret  between  yon — not  yet  breathed,  bnt  that  wonld  sooner  or  later  be 
told  by  him ;  and,  let  me  say  it  now  wi^  cheerfnl  confidence,  I  hoped  that  nothing 
wonld  prevent  yonr  owning  that  yonr  secret  was  like  his.  "  Tell  him,"  siogs  the 
Grand  Dnchess  to  insensible  Fritz ;  Algernon,  I  felt  snre,  understood  yon  thoronghly, 
without  yonr  telling  him  at  all,  or  only  telling  him  with  tell-tale  blushes.  I  am  very 
willing  to  have  Algernon  for  a  sort  of  grand-son,  and  I  qnite  approve  your  choice. 

I  have  watched  you  very  closely,  and  may  now  safely  congratulate  yon,  without 
frightening  yon  out  of  your  wits,  or  turning  your  head  with  vanity.      You  have 
behaved  very  fairly  to  Algernon ;  you  have  not  played  the  hypocrite,  as  a  good  many 
young  women  do,  by  assuming  an  artificial  and  constrained  style  of  behaviour  in  his 
presence,  shunning  common  civilities  sometimes,  and  trying  to  make  him  believe  that 
he  was  indifferent  if  not  disagreeable  to  you.     I  have  seen  this  sort  of  thing  done,  and 
labelled  maiden  modesty ;  it  is  what  I  regard  as  exactly  the  reverse  of  modest.     It 
either  chaJlenges  a  man  to  make  more  rapid  and  unmistakeable  advances,  or  it  scares 
him  away  altogether.    My  idea  is  that  this  sort  of  mask-wearing  between  the  yonng 
people  of  opposite  sexes  should  be  broken  up.     **  Marriage  is  honourable  in  all;**  there 
is  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  courtship  which  leads  to  it.    Young  women — ^the 
large  majority,  at  all  events — aspire  to  the  dignity  of  being  loved  and  wedded;  young- 
men  want  to  be  husbands.    When  Benedict  said  he  would  die  a  bachelor,  he  did  not 
think  he  should  live  to  be  married.     The  great  thing  with  me  has  always  been  that  we 
should  be  frank  in  these  matters.    A  young  lady  may,  I  hold,  with  perfect  safety — 
supposing  her  to  have  common  sense — mix  freely  with  gentlemen,  be  frank  and  cordial 
with  all,  aixd  rest  asstired  that  their  conduct  towards  her  will  be  honourable  and  manly. 
A31  affected  shyness,  a  deceitful  coldness,  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  in  your  case,  dear 
jchild,  they  were  avoided ;  so  there  is  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  reproof  in  my  re- 
marks.   You  were  never  capricious,  as  some  young  ladies  are ;   you  have  treated  all 
your  bevy  of  beaux  with  polite  consideration,  but  never  led  any  one  of  them  to  beheve 
— excepting  Mr.  Bight — that  you  regarded  them  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  friends : 
friends  they  remain,  which  is  a  very  agreeable  and  pleasant  consummation. 

Grandmother  fastens  a  feather  in  her  cap  to-day,  for  she  thinks  you  have  followed 
her  advice  in  the  matter  of  the  choice  you  have  made.     Not  that  you  consulted  her 
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will  require  oompromiseB  on  both  aides.    There  are  no  two  natom  perfKUjiiaticd, 
so  that,  without  an  effort^  thej  can  keep  ezaot  st^  with  each  oth^  in  thengri|ith 
of  the  world.    One  must  slacken  pace  a  little,  and  the  other  pat  the  best  IboiSnuL 
There  must  be  mutual  consideration.    Few  brides  there  are  who  hare  noioiediittBij 
before  the  first  six  months  of  married  life  were  orer,  because  the  husband  utbendiv 
hasty  words,  or  was  suspected  of  not  caring  about  her  as  he  used  to  do.  AndtlttRot 
lew  husbands,  too,  I  think,  who  have  not — chafing  under  some,  perhaps  ingiisj, 
neglect — felt  thej  might  have  made  a  wiser  chcHoe.    Of  course,  it  is  all  £D%,iadi^ 
the  pair  gpnow  thoroughlj  used  to  each  other,  ihej  can  aflEbrd  to  smile  at  it;  but  the  fiat 
few  months  are  the  test  that  jou  and  Algernon  have  to  pass  through.  Let  Giusj.*^ 
has  had  some  experience,  suggest  the  onl j  means  of  avoiding  quarrd  should  isj  liUk 
breach  of  harmony  occur.    Clear  it  up  at  once.    Mulish  pride  in  men,  and  maaim 
feeHngs  in  women,  lead  to  endless  mischief,  by  provoking  silence.    The  demon  d  dis- 
cord scab  the  lips,  and  leaves  the  husband  and  wife  to  brood  over  the  real  or  fiudei 
wrong.    Never,  as  you  would  ensure  a  virtuous  and  happy  home,  allow  of  tUs  efil 
Make  things  clear.    I  would  say  to  both  parties,  if  anytldng  has  displeased  jour^oa- 
panion,  beg  his  or  her  pardon ;  it  is  the  safest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  settGngt^ 
difference :  kiss,  and  be  friends.    Of  course,  your  sky  is  very  clear  now — not  t  d«» 
the  size  of  your  wedding-finger  to  break  its  intensity  of  blue — ^but — thwe  old  OwfflJ 
is  not  "  croaking,"  but  she  knows  you  are  both  mortaL 

And  now,  Grand-daughter  of  mine,  call  to  mind  that  I  have  written  yt»  n""! 
letters,  and  that  in  times  past  your  letters  to  me — ^I  have  them  all  snugly  put  sway— 
have  been  rather  those  of  an  affectionate,  dutiful,  enquiring  child  than  a  grown  vonut 
Now  I  look  for  a  difference  in  your  letters ;  I  expect  much  from  a  matron.  Whsa  yon 
are  married  you  must  tell  me  all  about  your  domestic  experiences;  how  yon  v^ 
managing  with  your  servants;  how  you  are  fluttered  with  your  first  recej)t»; 
how  the  cooking  goes  on ;  what  friends  you  make  in  the  neighbourhood—sU  tmi  of 
course  I  want  to  know,  and  you  must  tdl  me  frankly.  Now,  you  must  promise,  or  1 
Ahall  have  to  write  to  Algernon,  and  beg  him  to  tell  me  what  he  thinks  of  thingSi  saa 
whether  the  queen  of  his  heart  is  not  a  little  dowdy  as  the  mistress  of  his  home. 

With  all  love,  dear,  I  am,  as  always, 

YoTJK  Affectiokate  Old  GBAKn. 

P.S. — About  your  wedding  taking  place  so  soon,  I  can  only  say,  as  Paul  Dombey »•» 
when  Mrs.  Pipchin  informed  him  there  was  nobody  like  her,  that — "  it's  a  very  goo« 
thing ! " 


AN  INDESTRUCTIBLE  SILK. 


AVJBRY  pains-taking,  observant  naturalist,  Mr.  Lord,  has  written  an  interesting 
little  book  npon  Silkworms.    He  writes  in  a  lively  style ;  bat  does  not,  according 
to  modem  practice,  as  developed  by  Special  Commissioners,  Correspondents,  or 
Reporters,  hide  his  want  of  knowledge  by  wealth  of  words.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  also  talks  abont  it  welL   With  bat  immaterial  change,  he  thus  instructs  as,, 
from  his  own  observations  on  the  spot,  concerning  the  spinner  of  the  silk  called  Tasseh. 
By  the  natives  of  India,  the  worm,  Anthercsa  Paphia,  is  called  the  Btigliey,  and  the 
antomnal  brown-ooloored  silk  span  by  it  is  known  as  Tusseh,     The  becoming  appear- 
ance, and  almost  indestrnctible  qualities  of  the  silk  when  woven,  are  rapidly  bringing 
it  into  faTOor  in  England ;  and  Regent  Street,  as  well  as  the  bazaars  of  the  East,  can 
boast  of  its  display  of  the  rich  brown  fabric  span  by  the  Tasseh  worm.    It  is  in  uni- 
versal use  thoughout  India,  and  years  are  insufficient  to  wear  out  garments  made  from 
it,  provided  that  they  are  never  washed  in  hot  water — that  fresh  fiom  the  river,  or  well,. 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  tough  texture  of  the  doth — and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  particular  article  of  dress  to  be  worn  by  two  or  three  successive  generations.    The 
worm  is  to  be  found  in  Assam,  Bahar,  and  Bengal,  the  Beerbhoom  Hills  in  that  presi- 
dency abounding  with  it,  affording  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  silk  to  the  native  popu- 
lation, who  make  use  of  it  for  a  great  number  of  purposes.    The  food  of  the  worm  is 
the  leaf  of  the  Bhamnue  Jtijuba,  the  Byer,  or  abundant  bear-berry  of  the  jungles ;  but  at 
times  those  of  the  prolific  Asseen  bush  are  freely  eaten  by  it.  Beneath  the  branches  of  a. 
spreading  banyan,  in  a  likely  locality,  near  the  well  of  life-giving  water,  so  dear  to  the 
Hindoo,  will  the  native  erect  his  simple  hut,  and  pass  lus  time  in  trimming  out  and 
pruning  the  young  trees,  until  the  season  approaches  when  experience  has  taught  him 
that  the  young  broods  of  worms  may  be  successfully  sought  amongst  the  mazes  and 
intricacies  of  the  woods.    He  then  prepares  to  start  worm-hunting,  for,  unlike  an 
insect  of  respectable  habits,  Bughoy  is  a  thorough-paced  vagrant,  who  feels  contempt 
for  a  settlement,  and  on  no  account  suffers  himself  to  be  trammelled  with  the  cares  of 
a  family.      Our  dark-visaged,  sharp-eyed,  worm-hunting  friend,  wending  his  way 
through  the  bear-berry  and  Asseen  thickets,  keeps  a  watchful  eye,  not  on  the  trees, 
but  below  them,  where,  on  some  wide  leaf,  upturned  blade  of  grass,  or  fragment  of 
fallen  bark,  he  at  length  finds  what  he  is  in  search  of— viz.,  traces  of  the  worms. 
These  are  the  black,  gunpowder-like  droppings  fallen  from  the  canopy  above,  and  our 
hunter  at  once  knows  that  the  brood  he  is  in  quest  of  is  there.  A  Utile  further  search^ 
upwards  this  time,  soon  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  and  with  a  sharp  wood-knife, 
or  tomahawk,  the  branch  is  severed  from  the  main  trunk,  and  the  whole  colony  of 
young  Bugheys  cautiously  handed  down  and  placed  with  other  colonies  and  branches 
obtained  in  like  manner.   When  a  sufficient  number  have  been  procured,  strange,  wild, 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  celebrate  the  capture  and  supplicate  luck  for  the  adven- 
ture.   Tom-toms  are  beaten  unmercifully;    and  the  worm-bearing  branches  are  tri- 
umphantly carried  to  the  Asseen  trees  previously  prepared    for    their    reception. 
The  worm-hunter  and  his  friends  now  declare  war  to  the  arrow's  point  against  Jantrar^ 
of  all  kinds.    Greedy  silkworm-loving  crows,  hungry  mocking-birds,  and  insolent  crow- 
pheasants,  are  met  with,  stones,  pellet  bows,  slings,  and  old  rusty  matchlocks.   Noises, 
wild  and  fiendish,  are  made  by  day  in  order  to  scare  off  the  feathered  bandits ;  and  by 
night,  when  the  huge  leathern-winged  bats — fond  of  a  fat  rich  silkworm  as  any  of  the 
day  robbers  —  have  flipped  off  in  long  lines  for  their  night's  work,  the  concert  begins 
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in  earnest.  The  bowling  of  jackals,  the  distant  shriek  of  a  prowling  leopard  in  tbe 
forest,  and  the  owl-like  hootings  of  the  silkwonn  watchers,  make  the  night  hideoos 
indeed,  and  sleep  to  be  longed  for  bnt  not  exgoyed. 

The  young  worms  usually  make  their  appearance  from  the  egg  in  from  two  to  fonr  weeks, 
according  to  temperature  and  condition  of  climate.  The  moth  has  generally  selected 
the  crevices  and  roughened  inequalities  of  the  bark  as  places  of  deposit  for  her  o^ 
secreting  at  the  tune  of  laying  a  yeiy  adhesive  vami8h*like  liquor,  which  not  oalj 
serves  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  being  displaced,  but  acts  as  a  piotoction  from  ^ 
attacks  of  ants  and  other  insect  pilferers.  A  period  of  about  three  months  is  parsed 
in  the  egg  and  larva  stage  before  the  worm  begins  to  spin;  and  for  marvelloiis  fore- 
eight  and  clever  engineering  the  Bughey  may  be  pitted  against  any  other  insect.  The 
cocoon  is  of  an  oval  form ;  it  is  strongly  and  densely  woven,  and  at  the  side  of  one  of 
the  extremities  a  long  tough  stem  is  given  off,  as  a  means  by  which  it  is  suspended ;  it 
looks,  indeed,  like  fruit  hanging  from  a  tree.  The  material  of  this  stalk  is  horn-like 
in  structure,  and  at  the  upper  end  a  perfect  ring,  as  the  ring  of  a  watch,  is  formed. 
This  ring  is  passed  round  a  twig  or  branch  (almost  invariably  bifurcated),  and  allows 
the  cocoon  the  greatest  freedom  of  to-and-fro  motion.  No  method  that  human  in- 
genuity could  devise  for  strength,  simplicity,  and  efficiency  of  attachment  could  well 
surpass  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Tusseh  worm.  Should  storms  of  wind  or  other  dis- 
turbing influences  affect  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  ringed  stem,  instead  of  being 
broken  short  off,  as  would  happen  if  simply  cemented  to  the  stem,  works  forward  and 
back  on  the  branch  like  a  ring  on  a  curtain-pole,  the  lateral  branches  of  the  twigs  pre- 
venting it  from  falling  off  the  end,  and  a  few  filaments  of  silk  thrown  out  between  the 
inside  of  the  ring  and  the  branch  keeping  the  cocoon  steady  until  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence becomes  great  enough  to  be  dangerous.  In  this  securo  retreat  the  worm  ties 
dormant  from  October  till  July,  when  the  moth  makes  its  exit.  The  males  at  once 
take  their  departure  and  wing  their  way  to  other  and  far-off  localities,  leaving  the  lady 
moths  in  the  lurch  in  a  manner  most  ungallant  and  inexcusable.  These  disconsolate 
damsels  remain  quietly  and  contentedly  at  home,  and  are  rewarded;  for  soon,  some- 
times even  within  a  few  hours,  at  others  in  two  or  three  days,  a  throng  of  gay  gallants 
arrive  with  all  the  flutter  and  importance  of  conscious  splendour,  as  hovering  on'  their 
gorgeously  painted  wings  they  alight  amongst  the  trees  and  seek  'the  society  of  the 
ladies.  Some  troops  of  these  gay  Lotharios  have  been  said  by  the  natives  to  have 
winged  their  way  from  immense  distances,  marks  having  been  placed  on  their  wings 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  far-off  districts  whence  they  came.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  creatures  so  restless  as  these  would  select  suitable  partners  in  a  state  of 
domestication.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  matrimonial  alliances  in  the  home  drde  are 
matters  by  no  means  to  the  liking  of  the  wandering  Tusseh  worm. 

The  natives  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  movements  and  arrival  of  these 
curious  insects,  good  or  evil  fortune  being  supposed  to  follow  their  early  or  late  arrival, 
when  the  inevitable  tom-tom  is  again  called  into  requisition,  together  with  other  musical 
instruments  of  the  most  bewildering  and  ear-piercing  tone,  the  din  and  discord  pro- 
duced being  something  terrible — the  only  wonder  is  that  all  the  gay  visitors  are  not 
frightened  clean  out  of  their  wits  and  made  to  forget  that  there  are  such  things  as 
lady  moths  in  the  world. 

After  depositing  her  eggs,  the  female  moth  usually  dies  in  from  eight  to  twelve  days, 
no  food  of  any  description  being  taken  during  the  period  of  her  short  existence.  Long 
before  the  moth  is  about  to  make  its  exit  the  cocoons  are  gathered  in  from  the  trees, 
and  more  general  tom^ish  takes  place,  more  tom'tom,  and  more  imearthly  noises.  The 
leaves  of  the  plaintein  are  now  gathered,  dried  in  the  sun,  packed  in  bundles,  and 
burned.    The  ashes  are  carefully  collected  and  placed  in  jars  with  water,  wh«a  a  1^  is 
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formed,  ^^liicli,  wHen  strained*  is  duly  placed  in  one  of  those  qnaintly-formed  earthen 
pots,  w"hicli  forcibly  remind  one  of  the  "  qnaint  imp  "  who  "  sat  in  an  earthen  pot,"  well 
kno'wn  in  tlie  pages  of  Ingoldsby.    The  cocoons  about  to  be  wound  off  are  placed 
to  soak  in  this  vessel  of  mixture  for  about  two  or  three  hours.     They  are  then  trans- 
ferred  to    another  earthen  vessel,  not  unlike  the  first,  and  in  this  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  damp  state  until  sufficiently  softened  to  be  capable  of  treatment,  which 
they  will  nsnally  be  in  four  or  five  days.    They  are  now  thrown  out  into  wide  shallow 
earthen  dishes,  but  no  liquid  is  placed  with  them.     Four  or  five  of  the  ends  of  the  silk 
filaments  from  as  many  cocoons  having  been  dexterously  secured  by  the  winder,  he 
turns  them  round  the  frame  of  a  small  reel  of  the  most  primitive  form  of  construction, 
being  merely  a  few  bars  of  hard  smooth  wood  fastened  together  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  A,  the  centre  pivot  on  which  it  turns  running  through  two  hoUow  cane 
bars  bored  for  the  purpose.    The  left  hand  is  occupied  in  holding  the  reel,  with  the 
base  downward,  whilst  the  right  gives  motion  to  it.    The  threads  pass  obliquely  across 
the  thigh  of  the  operator,  who  squats  on  the  ground  with  his  dish  before  him,  as 
though  abont  to  make  a  feast  of  his  silkworm  fruit.      By  manual  dexterity,  only  to  be 
acquired  by  very  long  practice  in  the  art,  a  twist  of  peculiar  character  is  communi- 
cated to  the  united  threads  as  they  are  given  off  by  the  cocoons ;  and  to  do  this  with- 
out breakages  and  entanglements  appears  a  matter  of  no  common  difficulty.    Yet  our 
dusky  friend,  experienced  as  he  is  in  all  the  sleight-of-hand  manipulations  of  his  craft, 
croons  to  himself  his  monotonous  Indian  song  as  the  reel  runs  round,  and  his  labours 
progress  right  merrily,  and  the  proceeds,  when  duly  wound  off  and  properly  packed, 
find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  those  who  fit  them  for  the  looms  of  the  country. 


WERTER  TO  CHARLOTTE. 

Come  closer,  dear  persuasive  eyes, 
Lift  me  above  this  dark  despair ; 

To  you  my  soul  for  ever  cries, 
Ye  are  so  tender  and  so  fair. 

0  loving  eyes,  compelling  eyes, 
Help  me  to  conquer  and  to  arise. 
The  sunset  darkens  from  the  skies, 

The  shades  come  creeping  on  and  on ; 

1  know  the  stars  will  soon  arise 

And  ere  they  bum,  you  will  be  gone. 
O  strange  and  steady  planet  eyes. 
Between  our  souls  the  midnight  Ues ! 
Who  could  foretell  so  great  a  change ! 

The  careless  touch  of  finger-tips. 
Then  sweet  and  strange,  O  sweet  and  strange, 

Wild  hurrying  hearts  and  hovering  lips. 
O  marvellous  eyes,  resistless  eyes. 
With  you  my  soul*s  salvation  lies ! 
O,  who  shall  bid  this  sorrow  cease. 

And  gather  up  Life's  wasted  wine  ? 
Not  even  Death  can  give  me  peace, — 

He  cannot  part  your  soul  and  mine. 
0  haunting  eyes,  immortal  eyes, 
Love's  bitter  anguish  never  dies. 
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white  donble  Berlin  wool, 
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This  comforter  is  work- 
cd  with  white  wool  in 
ribbed  stitch,  a  variety  of 
crochet  d  tricoter :  it  i» 
edged  all  round  with  some 
rowe  of  chain  and  danklo 
etitchee.  These,  as  well 
a<  the  fringe  at  both  ends 
of  the  scarf,  can  be  made 
with  white  wool  and  lilac 
filoselle,  as  seen  on  No. 
462,  or  oqIj  with  wool  as 
on  No.  461.  The  original 
pattern  in  20  stitches 
wide  and  120  doable  rows 
long.  Begin  the  scarf  at 
one  end  on  a  foondation 
chun  of  20  stdtobe*,  and  ' 
work  as  follows:  Istpartof 
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OUR    FERNERY. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ATHYRIUM. — Genus  VI.  contains  but  one  species,  though  of  this  there  axe  many 
varieties.  Some  writers  have  placed  this,  the  Lady  Fern,  in  the  old  genus,  Aspidi- 
um ;  but  you  can  perceive  the  difference  if  you  examine  the  sori  and  indusium  when 
young.  In  point  of  fructification,  it  most  resembles  Asplenium,  Genus  Yll. ;  but  it  differs 
from  it  greatly  in  habit ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  Aspi- 
dium-like  ferns  (which  genus  does  not  now  exist)  and  the  Spleenworts  (Asplenium), 
from  the  latter  of  which  the  Lady  Fern  is  distinguished  by  having  its  oUong  and 
slightly-curved  indusium,  fringed  on  its  curved  and  unattached  side  with  hairy  notches, 
and  by  its  oblong  kidney  or  crescent-shaped  sori.  Like  those  of  the  Spleenworts,  the 
sori  are  on  the  tfid^,  not  the  back  of  the  veins. 

The  Lady  Ferx. — Athyrimn  FiUx-fcBimna,  Roth.,  Moore,  &c.  Asplenium  FtHf- 
fiemina,  Bernhardi,  &c.  Aspidiuin  Fili^'fcmnina,  Swartz,  &c. — ^The  Lady  Fern  is 
most  graceful  and  elegant — hence  its  name.  It  is  not  quite  so  common  as  the  Male 
Fern  {Filix-mas.),  but  grows  abundantly  in  many  wet,  shady  ditches,  or  moist  woods. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  attains  its  greatest  luxuriance,  the  rather  pale  green 
fronds  growing  to  the  height  of  four,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  have  seen  them 
almost  five  feet;  but  under  less  advantageous  circumstances  they  are  sometimes  not 
more  than  a  foot  high.  It  is  not  an  evergreen.  In  the  bogs  of  Ireland  it  abounds, 
and  is  used  there  as  we  use  the  Brake  (Pteris  Aquilina),  for  packing  fruit  and  also  fish. 
The  numerous  lance-shaped  fronds  arise  in  tufts  from  the  rizome,  which,  in  old  speci- 
mens rises  above  the  ground  to  a  foot  or  more,  like  the  stipes  of  the  tree  ferns.  The 
fronds  arc  bipinnate,  the  pinnse  also  lance-shaped,  pinnules  oblong,  lance-shaped, 
deeply  toothed.  This  is  its  general  form ;  but  it  varies  very  much.  The  spores  are  so 
numerous  that  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  says : — "  If  a  single  plant  were  uninterrupted  in  its 
possible  increase  for  twenty  years,  it  would  cover  an  extent  equal  to  the  surface  of  the 
whole  globe."  I  have  not  space  here  even  to  give  the  names  of  the  numerous  varieties 
there  are  of  the  Lady  Fern ;  but  I  will  just  notice  a  remarkable  one : — 

Convexum,  Newman.  Ehceti^im,  Moore. — Fronds  from  two  to  three  feet,  nearly 
erect,  rigid,  lance-shaped,  narrow;  pinnad  distant,  convex,  not  flat;  pinnules  distant 
the  same  breadth  all  the  way  up,  toothed,  or  pinnatifid,  also  convex,  the  margins 
curved  under.  Sori  are  short,  numerous,  and  towards  maturity  they  run  one  into  the 
other,  or  become  confluent.  In  a  shady,  covered  fernery  the  Lady  Fern  attains  its 
greatest  beauty  of  hue  and  texture.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  turfy  peat 
and  sand,  and  be  well  supplied  with  water. 

Genus  VII. — ^Asplenium. — Genus  VII.  is,  as  we  said  before,  very  closely  allied  to 
Genus  VI.,  though  the  difference  between  them  is  slight. 

The  general  characteristics  are  that  the  sori  are  oblong,  or  strap-shaped,  straight. 
lyiag  in  the  direction  of  the  veins,  which  go  across  the  frond.  The  only  other  British 
fern  which  resembles  them  in  this  particular  is  the  Ceterach,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  Scaly  Spleenwort ;  but  this  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  real  Spleenwort89 
by  having  its  fronds  thickly  covered  with  brown  scales. 

The  indusia  are  of  the  same  strap-like  form  as  the  sori,  and  are  attached  on  one 
side,  and  open  on  the  other. 

The  Spleenworts  are  all  small  evergreen  ferns — there  are  nine  British  species.    The 
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Af^plealnm  Lj  derived  from  the  Greek  word  asplenon,  which  was  bestowed  on  one 
oF  the  European  kinds  bj  old  authors,  on  account  of  its  supposed  effica^^y  as  a  remeily 
diseases  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen ;  it  was  also  supposed  that,  if  given  iu 

large  a  quantity,  it  would  entirely  dissolve  that  organ. 
The  Smooth  Eock  Splesnwort. — Aspleidam  Foiitimnm,  Bemhardi,  Smith,  Hooker, 
ivjid  Amott,  Moore,  Handb.  AtspUUani,  Fontannm,  Swartz.  Ath/tp'ium  FoHtannni, 
X^iresl,,  Babington,  Manual  Folypodlum  Fontaitnmf  Jjmm&xaA.  AspleniiuuHalleyt. — 
I'liis  is  a  rare  English  fern,  though  it  is  not  uncommon  in  rocky  situations  on  the 
Oontinent,  and  in  the  north  of  India. 

It  appears  to  have  once  been  more  common  in  England  than  now.  It  was 
first  noticed  by  Hudson,  as  growing  near  Wyboum,  in  Westmoreland,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Hawker  has  recently  found  it  "growing  in  some  quantity  on  a  very  old 
wall  near  Petersfield,  in  Hampshire."  It  is  well  suited  to  a  Ward's  ca.se,  or  covered 
fernery.  The  fronds,  which  grow  in  thick  tufts,  varying  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  a 
foot  in  length,  are  of  a  thick,  opaque,  rigid  texture ;  the  upper  surface  is  deep  green, 
the  tinder  of  a  pale  whitish  hue ;  they  retain  their  colour  during  the  winter. 

This  fern  is  said  not  to  succeed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  it  answers 
very  well  in  the  covered  fernery  in  a  large  pot — as  it  needs  plenty  of  room  for  its  roots 
— ^planted  in  sandy  peat  and  well  drained  by  means  of  old  mortar  and  charcoal.  It  is 
a  slow-growing  plant,  but  its  increase  is  much  faciUtated  by  damp  heat.  Mr.  Moore 
advocates  elevating  the  rizome  a  little  above  the  soil,  by  means  of  two  or  three  pieces 
of  sfindstone. 

The  fronds  are  of  a  narrow  lance-shape  form ;  the  leaf-stalk  is  very  short,  and  has  a 
few  narrow-pointed  scales  at  the  base. 

It  is  bipinnate,  the  pinnae  considerably  longer  than  they  are  broad,  and  egg-shaped, 
the  pinnules  egg-shaped,  but  with  the  small  end  downwards,  somewhat  wedge-shai>ed, 
tapering  towards  the  base,  often  decurrent,  with  two  or  five  large,  long,  and  sharj) 
spiny  teeth.    The  principal  rachis  of  each  frond,  and  the  rachis  of  each  pinme.  have  a 
narrow  leafy  wing  throughout  their  length ;  this  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  feru. 
and  is  the  principal  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  following  plant,  the  Lanceo- 
late Spleenwort.    The  lower  pinnae  diminish  in  size,  and  become  more  distant  a,s  they 
near  the  base,  the  upper  get  gradually  smaUer  and  closer  together  towards  the  point ; 
an  oblong  sorus  is  seated  on  two  or  three  of  the  veins  which  branch  from  the  piincipal 
vein,  going  up  each  pinnule ;  and  is  covered  with  an  indusium  of  a  similar  form,  waved 
and  indented  on  the  margin.     Sometimes  the  son  continue  distinct,  but  they  not  un- 
frequently  run  together,  and  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
pinnules. 

The  Lanceolate  Spleenwort;  or,  Hudson's  Fern.  —  Asplenlirm  Lanct-olatumt 
Hudson,  Smith,  Hooker,  and  Arnott,  &c.     Tarachia  Lanceolata, — This  is  also  very 
rare.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Atlantic  Islands,  and  the  South  of  Europe,  but  it  is  said  to 
Le  abundant  in  Jersey,  and  the  other  .Channel  Islands.    It  has  been  found  in  Corn- 
wall, Tunbridge,  on  Adderbury  Church,    Barmouth,    Stapleton,    Bristol,    also    iii 
Tremadoc  and  Pwllheli,  North  Wales.    It  is  well  suited  to  a  Ward's  case,  but  does  not 
succeed  quite  so  well  in  Our  Fernery ^ — it  answers  best  in  a  hot-house,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  not  too  high.    In  the  open  air  it  thrives  best  near  the  sea,  on  rocks  along 
the  southern  or  western  coasts.    It  is  extremely  elegant  and  ornamental.    The  young 
fronds   appear  in  May,  and  attain  maturity  about  August.    The  rizome  is  brown, 
tufted,  and  thickly  clothedjwith  bristie-like  scales;  its  long,  black,  wiry  roots  penetrate 
into  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  old  walls,  sides  of  wells,  and  shafts  of  deserted  mines, 
where  it  is  usually  found.     The  fronds  vary  very  much  in  length,  acconliug  to  tii«**i 
situation ;  in  damp  places  they  are  aometimos  found  cightocu  inches,  Avhilst  on  dry 
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rocks  and  walls  they  do  not  exoeed  half  a  foot  Vigorous  plants  are  erect  in  growth, 
but  those  less  so  are  more  drooping,  Bometimes  spreading  horizontally.  The  outline  \n 
lance-shaped«  the  brownish-coloured  leaf-stalk  about  a  third  of  its  length ;  on  this,  as 
on  the  rachis,  are  scattered  small  bristle-like  scales.  The  frondfl  are  bipinnate,  the 
pinnaa  are  egg-shaped,  and  lance-shaped,  often,  but  not  always,  opposite  the  pinnules, 
growing  slender  at  the  base,  egg-shaped,  but  with  the  small  end  downwards,  deeply 
and  sliarply  notched.  The  pinnules  of  the  lower  pinnaa  are  somewhat  lobed.  The 
rachis  is  not  winged,  as  is  that  of  the  following  Black-stalked  Spleenwort 

The  sori  are  at  first  oblong,  and  covered  by  a  white  indusium  of  the  -same  form, 
with  the  unattached  side  notched;  but  as  they  attain  maturity  they  assfume  a  some- 
what roundish  form,  the  indusium  disappears,  and  eventually  the  sori  run  one  into  the 
other.  Each  pinnule  has  a  winding  principal  vein,  and  branching  veins,  which  extend 
one  to  every  notch ;  the  sori  are  near  the  end  of  each  of  these  branching  veins. 

The  Black-stalked  Spleenwort ;  or.  Black  Maiden  Hair  FEKs.—A^lenmm 
Adianium-nigniYih,  Linnteus.  Generally  adopted.  Tara^^Kia  AdiaHtttrn'-nigrum. 
Aaidenium  J/nHdnm, — This  is  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom; 
growing  wild,  it  is  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  the  two  former,  but  under  cultivation  I  have 
brought  it  to  great  beauty.  The  first  plant  I  had  in  a  pot  did  not  seem  to  succeed  at 
all  well,  I  therefore  re-potted  it,  putting  a  large  quantity  of  drainage  in  the  pot,  and 
filling  the  rest  with  the  black  decayed  wood  which  I  took  from  a  hollow  tree,  similar 
to  wliat  I  recommended  for  the  Common  Polypody.  I  have  other  specimens,  half  a 
foot  or  more,  while  this  is  still  not  more  than  three  inches,  but  the  rich  beauty  of  its 
hue  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  I  have  found.  Its  favourite  resorts  are  shady, 
sandy  hedge-banks,  rocks,  and  old  walls — the  former  is  the  situation  where  it  attains 
its  greatest  height.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  South  Africa,  Madeira,  and  North 
India. 

It  is  suited  by  its  size  and  habit  for  the  covered  fernery,  succeeds  well  in  a  store, 
but  must  be  perfectly  drained,  and  like  most  ferns  requires  the  shade  for  its  perfection. 
The  Black  Maiden-Hair  Fern  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  I  the  cure  of 
aHhma,  cough,  &c.,  but  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  this  belief  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
It  varies  very  much  in  appearance,  and  is  very  apt  to  mislead  young  collectors.    The 
usual  form  of  the  fronds,  which  spring  in  tufts  from  a  slowly  branching  rizome,  is 
egg-shaped  or  triangular,  spear-shaped,  tripinnate  below.    The  lowest  pair  of  pinnse  w 
urjually  longer  than  the  others.    The  pinnaa  are  pinnate,  triangular,  and  usuidly 
inrline  towards  the  point  of  the  frond,  becoming  gradually  smaller  as  they  near  it;  they 
are  set  on  the  rachis  alternately;  the  pinnules  also  are  alternate,  somewhat  egg-shaped, 
lance-shaped,  and  snipped,  pinnatifid,  and  unequally  toothed ;  the  rachis  winged  in 
the  way  that  the  rachis  of  the  Smooth  Bock  Spleenwort  is,  only  the  rachis  of  the  pinn» 
is  not  also  winged,  as  is  that  of  the  latter.    The  strap-shaped  sori  are  covered  when 
they  first  appear  with  a  white  indusium,  attached  by  the  outer  side  on  the  inner,  or 
upper  side  of  the  vein,  near  the  separation  of  the  branches  from  the  mid-vein  of  each 
pinnule,  so  that  there  is  a  sorus  near  the  centre  of  every  pinnule  or  lobe.    As  the 
thecae  near  maturity,  the  sori  run  one  into  the  other,  sometimes  covering  the  whole  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  frond  in  one  thick,  dark  mass. 

The  leaf-stalk  is  of  a  glossy  purplish-black,  and  bare  about  half  of  its  length,  it 
has  upon  it  small,  bristle-like  scales,  as  also  has  the  rachis.  The  Black  Spleenwort  is 
one  of  the  latest  ferns  in  imfolding  its  fronds,  very  frequently  the  new  ones  do  not 
appear  till  the  middle  of  June.  At  first  they  are  quite  erect,  but  as  they  grow  taller 
they  gracefully  curve  over.  The  texture  is  tough  and  leathery,  and  it  is  much  veined. 
The  variety  ohfytntm  is  much  more  blunt  in  form ;  that  of  aeiUtim  is  much  more 
slender  and  tapering. 
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Mr.  Newman  thinks  that  the  only  British  habitat  of  this  latter  is  Irelaud,  but  on 
t^e  Continent  it,  as  well  as  Ohtusmn,  is  very  common,  as  also  in  the  Canaries,  the 
.Azores,  and  Madeira. 

Sea  Spuusnwort. — Asplemum  Marinum,  LinnsBns,  Smith,  Hooker,  and  Amott,  &c. 

^This  is  not  nnoommon  on  the  sea-eoast,  but  seldom  found  inland ;  its  habitats  are 

z-ocks  and  cMs,  caverns,  and  old  walls. 

It  is  found  prindpaUy  on  the  south-west  and  north  coasts  of  Britain,  in  Europe,  and 
^Madeira.    It  varies  veiy  much  in  size  and  form,  from  a  third  to  a  foot  and  a  half, 
sometimes  even  more  than  two  feet    Its  .usual  size  and  habits  suit  it  to  the  covered 
fernery,  where  it  grows  with  great  vigour,  and  becomes  very  handsome ;  but  it  and  its 
varieties  rarely  succeed  in  the  open  air  in  winter,  nor  does  it  answer  very  well  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  London.    It  must  be  well  sheltered  from  the  snn  and  wind,  and 
perfectly  drained ;  peat  and  sand,  mixed  with  the  usual  compost,  seems  the  soil  best 
BXiited  to  it,  with  broken  slate,  &c.,  pushed  into  the  g^und  on  planting,  amongst  which 
the  long,  and  very  delicate,  wiry  roots  of  the  short  rizome  love  to  penetrate,  as  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  when  wild.    On  account  of  the  roots  thus  penetrating  the  inter- 
fftices  of  the  rocks,  or  walls,  where  it  g^ws,  this  plant  is  very  di$cult  to  transplant, 
unless  yon  can  take  a  large  piece  of  the  wall  or  rock  with  it,  which  is  not  often  prac- 
ticable.   Mr.  Johnson  gives  an  account  of  how  he  managed  to  rear  one  out  of  doors, 
wliich  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers :  "  I  have  tried  it  several  times  on  rock -work, 
and  nnder  various  treatment  as  to  soil  and  elevation,  but  have  never  succeeded  in 
keeping  it  through  the  winter.    In  many  of  its  native  habitats  it  occupies  caverns  and 
narrow  crevices,  of  such  depth,  that  the  light  must  be  almost  totally  excluded ;  in  these 
it  attains  the  greatest  luxuriance ;  and  in  an  imitation  cleft,  a  small  Devonshire  speci- 
men, planted  this  spring,  bids  fair  to  rival  its  wild  associates,  and,  judging  from  present 
appearance  and  progress,  to  find  itself  quite  at  home."    The  Sea  Spleenwort  used  to 
be  considered  good  for  the  cure  of  bums. 

The  fronds,  which  in  old  plants  form  a  thick  tuft,  are  of  a  deep,  rich,  glossy  green, 
the  under  sur&ce  is  paler.    Cornish  specimens  are  very  beautiful.    The  Sea  Spleen- 
wort  is  evergreen,  as  are  all  the  others ;    the  young  fronds  unfold  about  July;   the 
son  are  in  perfection  about  September  and  October.    Its  general  appearance  is  very 
different  from  any  other  British  fern,  so  that  it  is  easily  recognized  after  having  been 
once  seen.    The  leaf^stalk  is  bare  about  a  third  of  its  length,  glossy,  at  the  base  black, 
and  eventually  becoming,  as  it  nears  the  leafy  portion,  of  a  dark  purplish-brown  colour. 
The  fronds  are  strap-shaped,*  in  form  pinnate,  the  pinme  are  stalked,  oblong,  blunt, 
and  notched,  with  teeth  like  the  edge  of  a  saw,  unequally  wedge-shaped,  and  some- 
what auricled  at  ihe  upper  side  of  the  base,  and  cut  away  on  the  under.    They  are  nearly 
all  the  same  length,  except  quite  towards  the  point  of  the  frond.    In  texture  the  frond 
is  almost  leathery.      The  veining  is  very  perceptible,  each  pinna  has  a  mid-vein, 
which  has  side-veins  branching  from  it,  and  these  again  have  other  veins  branching 
from  them.    The  sori  appear  on  the  side  of  the  veins  nearest  the  apex  of  the  pinna, 
they  are  a  bright-rust  colour,  of  an  oblong  form.     The  indusium,  which  is  of  the 
same  shape,  is  persistent,  and  does  not  burst  until  the  spores  are  nearly  ripe. 

Common  Wall  Spleenwort.  CosmoN  Maiden-iuir  Spleenwort. —  AspUniHtn 
TrichomaneB,  Moore,  Hooker  and  Amott,  &c. — This,  and  its  varieties,  of  which  there 
are  several,  succeed  veiy  well  in  the  open  fernery,  or  in  pots,  but  they  do  not  answer 
so  well  in  a  very  shady,  close  or  moist,  covered  fernery,  as  the  moisture  collects  on  the 
fronds,  and  canses  the  pinnaa  to  turn  black  and  drop  ofi*. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  it,  is  about  two-thirds  of  sandy  peat,  such  as  you  will  find  on 
commons,  and  yellow  loam ;  amongst  this  you  must  mix  plenty  of  old  mortar ;  you 
should  be  careful  not  to  wet  the  fronds,  and  to  keep  it  well  watered.     It  is  best  to 
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plant  the  crown  a  little  above  the  surface.  If  you  have  not  old  mortar  at  hand,  mix 
brick  rubbish  with  the  compost — it  will  do  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  weU.  I  think  that 
if  you  follow  theBC  directions,  and  plant  it  in  the  upper  and  drier  parts,  yon  may 
be  successful  with  it  in  your  fernery.  Its  size  well  fits  it  for  a  small  place,  as  it  only 
grows  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  foot  high.  This  pretty  little  plant  is  very 
^'cnerally  distributed,  on  rocks  and  old  walls,  in  Europe,  Madeira,  South  Africa,  North 
India,  Australia,  and  North  America.  I  have  seen  it  growing  plentifully  on  stone 
walls  in  Devonshire,  and  have  found.it  in  the  Landslip,  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight, 
growing  on  the  limestone  rock.  It  is  very  easily  .cultivated  in  the  open  air,  but  needs 
care  in  removing,  as  the  thin  succulent  points  of  the  wiry  roots,  which  penetrate 
every  crevice  of  the  rock,  or  whatever  it  in,  on  which  it  is  found,  in  search  of  moisture, 
are,  unless  groat  care  is  taken,  left  behind ;  young  plants  are  more  easily  transplanted 
than  older  ones. 

The  fronds  grow  in  tufts  from  a  short,  thick  rizome,  sometimes  erect,  at  others 
almost  horizontal,  according  to  their  situation  and  circumstances.  They  are  strap- 
shaped,  pinnate,  the  pinnro  are  longer  than  broad,  and  narrow  though  rounded  at 
the  ends,  and  Rcall(^)ed,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base.  They  are  attached  to  the  rachis  by 
a  very  short  stalk,  and  are  usually  set  on  opposite  one  to  the  other,  but  not  very 
reindarly  as  to  their  distance  apart.  They  are  of  a  deep,  glossy  green,  which  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  rachis,  which  is  smooth,  glossy,  and  black,  like  a  coarse  horse-hair. 
Each  pinna  has  a  mid- vein,  which  has  side-veins;  from  these,  again,  branch  one, 
sometimes  two;  the  upper  branch  bears  the  sorus  near  its  point,  which  inclines 
upwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  apex,  or  point  of  the  frond.  The  son  are,  when  young, 
covered  with  a  thin  indusium,  one  side  of  which  is  free  and  notched.  As  the  spores 
near  maturity,  they  sometimes  run  together,  and  form  one  dark-brown  mass  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  pinna.  When  the  pinnas  are  old,  they  fall  off,  and  have  only  the 
black,  wiry  rachis,  mingling  with  the  green  fronds,  the  effect  of  which  is  rather 
peculiar,  and  gives  to  the  plant  a  shabby  appearance.  A  tea  and  syrup  are  made  from 
the  fronds  of  the  Common  Maiden-hair  Spleenwort,  and  recommended  for  diseases  of 
the  lungs. 

Grekx  Splekxwokt. — An2)lenium  Viride,  Hudson,  Smith,  Hooker  and  Amott,  &c. 
A.  Trichoma netf  liamosmn,  Linnasus. — ^The  Green  Spleenwort  very  much  resembles 
the  preceding,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  being  more  erect,  and  in  the  rachis  being  green, 
or  yellow;  excepting  at  the  base,  where  it  is  dark -brown,  or  purple,' the  whole  plant  is 
of  a  much  paler,  brighter  hue.  It  is  not  so  common  as  the  Common  Maiden-hair 
Spleenwort,  but  is  more  local  than  rare.  It  is  found  in  Europe.  I  have  a  specimen 
from  Switzerland,  and  North  India.  At  home  it  is  found  in  the  North  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland — in  the  Highlands  it  is  frequent.  It  principally  affects  mountains 
and  rocks,  delighting  most  in  the  neighbourhood  of  waterfalls  and  mountain  streams, 
though  it  is  now  and  then  found  in  other  situations.  It  is  not  easily  transplanted, 
from  the  same  reasons  as  A.  TrichoinaTics,  This  succeeds  much  better  in  Wardian  and 
close  cases  than  the  above ;  its  size,  which  varies  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  foot, 
&lso  well  fits  it  for  them ;  but  London  air  does  not  appear  to  suit  it  veiy  well,  it  is  apt 
to  damp  off.  It  is  best  to  grow  it  in  pots,  of  which  one-third  should  be  filled  with 
drainage,  charcoal  amongst  other  porous  substances,  and  for  soil,  broken  fr^eestone,  and 
sandy  peat  mixed.  The  fronds,  like  those  of  the  Common  Wall  Spleenwort  (A.  Btita- 
miirana),  are  strap-shaped,  pinnate.  The  pinnsa  are  set  on  the  rachis  alternately,  and 
usually  farther  apart  than  those  of  the  Common  Maiden-hair  Spleenwort ;  they  are 
more  frequently  inclined  to  be  nearly  diamond-shaped,  but  broader  one  way  than  the 
other;  they  are  sometimes  roundish,  egg-shaped,  notched  with  rounded  teeth,  or  rather 
scalloped,  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a  stalk:  about  •  third  of  the  slender  rachis  is  hare. 
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The  veins  are  distmct ;  a  number  of  side-veins  arise  alternately  from  the  mid- vein,  and 
ore  sometimes  divided,  or  forked,  sometimes  undivided,  or  simpje.  The  sori  are  on  the 
side  nearest  the  apex,  or  top  of  the  pinna ;  they  are  oblong,  covered  at  first  by 
notched,  membranous  indusia,  but  these  soon  fall  off.  As  they  near  maturity,  they 
run  one  into  the  other,  covering  the  under  surface  of  the  pinna  with  a  dark-brown 
mass.  The  fronds  have  a  tendency  to  branch,  hence  the  name  of  "Branching  Tricho- 
manes,"  given  it  by  LinnsBUS. 

Wall  Rue.  Wuite  Maiden-Haik.  "Wall  Rue-leaved  Spleexwort. — Aspletiium 
Buta-murariaj  Linnaeus,  Moore,  <fec.,  &c.  Aniesium  liida-niuraaia,  Newman. — ^This  is 
also  a  difficult  fern  to  transplant,  as  it  grows  on  old  walls  and  rocks,  and  insinuates  its 
roots  into  the  old  mortar,  or  the  interstices  of  the  rock,  from  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  them  safely ;  and  when  you  have  succeeded  in,  as  you  think,  persuading  it  to 
grow,  it  will  fog  off.  It  is  very  necessary,  in  planting  it  and  its  varieties,  to  keep  their 
clustering  crowns  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  with  the  soil  should  be  mixed  porouH 
brick,  old  mortar,  limestone,  and  charcoal;  they  should  be  so  planted  that  water 
cannot  rest  on  the  crowns.  Its  height — which  is  from  a  sixth  to  a  quarter  of  a  foot — 
well  suits  it  to  the  close  or  small  glass-covered  case,  but  free  air  seems  to  be  rather  a 
requisite.  It  is  very  common  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  is  found  in  Europe  and 
North  India.  The  rachis  is  of  a  dark,  purplish-brown  colour,  slender,  and  glossy;  the 
leafy  portion  occupies  more  than  half  its  length.  The  fronds  are  triangular,  spear- 
shaped,  or  trowel-shaped,  bipinnate,  especially  below;  both  pinnaa  and  pinnules  should 
be  alternate,  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  opposite.  The  pinnules  are  nearly 
diamond-shape,  but  broader  one  way  than  the  other,  wedge-shaped;  they  are  some- 
times egg-shaped,  with  the  small  end  downwards,  lobed,  or  scalloped  on  the  upper  edge 
The  fronds  grow  in  tufts,  from  the  end  of  a  slowly  extending  and  branching  rizome ; 
their  texture'  is  thick  and  leathery,  the  colour  a  dark,  deep  green. 


t^'fS^.Q^'fft^i^ — » 


FASHION  AND  PHYSIC. 

Is  some  fine  lady  quite  overcome  with  woes, 

From  an  unyielding  pimple  on  her  nose, — 

Some  unaccustomed  "  buzzing  in  her  ears," 

Or  other  marvel  to  alarm  her  fears, 

Fashion,  with  skill  and  judgment  ever  nice, 

At  once  advises  "  medical  advice ;  " 

Then  names  her  doctor,  who,  arrived  in  haste, 

Proceeds  accordant  with  the  laws  of  taste. 

If  real  ills  afflict  the  modish  dame. 

Her  blind  idolatry  is  still  the  same ; 

Less  grievous  far,  she  deems  it,  to  endure 

Genteel  mal-practice,  than  a  vulgar  cure. 

If,  spite  of  golden  pills  and  golden  fees. 

Her  dear  dyspepsia  grows  a  dire  disease, 

And  Doctor  Dapper  proves  a  shallow  rogue, 

The  world  must  own  that  both  were  "very  much  in  vogu«." 


464.— WiLEncQ  Toiure. 
Boiinet  of  dIubIi  Telvet,  tiim- 


The  veins  are  dietinct;  a  numben 
are  sometimes  divided,  or  forted, 
side  nearest  the  apei,  or  top  ol 
notched,  membranoua  indoBia,  bn 
run  one  into  the  other,  covering 
mass.     The  frooda  have  a  tendenj 
manea,"  given  it  by  Linnarae.       i 
Wall  Rue.    Wuitb  Maides-B 
Itula-'tiittraria,  Linnaaua,  Moore,  ^ 
also  a  difficult  fern  to  tranaplant.j 
roots  into  the  old  mortar,  o 
to  get  them  eafely ;  and  when  ya 
grow,  it  will  fog  off.    It  ia  very  n 
clnHt«ring  crowns  above  the  uurf^ 
brick,  old  mortar,  limestone, 
cannot  reat  on  the  crowna.    It 
well  suits  it  to  the  close  or  small  \ 
requisite.    It  is  very  common  tl 
Xarth  India,     The  rachia  is 
leafy  portion  occnpies  moi 
shaped,  or  trowel- shaped,  bipinns 
be  alternate,  but  they  are   not 
diamond-shape,  bnt  broader  one 
times  egg-ehaped,  with  the  small 
The  fronds  grow  in  tufls,  from  tli 
their  tciture  ia  thitk  and  leathei 
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The  dresB  is  entirelj  the  b 
cloth.  The  paletot  ulders 
dress  are  pped  with  i  the  v 
trimmed  with  soutip,  i-ia 
beaded  fringe.  The  loi,  plajy 
plain  and  pleated  a.t\  (lown 
The  lappet  which  cofalla  o 
the  back  of  the  palet<on  eitl 
on.  The  pine  pftttemarpi,^  „ 
with  soutache,  and  fiU^flower 
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moment,  and  each  lady  may,  in  a  great  measure,  choose  for  herself  what  style  she 
prefers. 

We  are  asked  some  details  about  brides'  dresses.    They  are  invariably  made  with 
sweeping  trains,  as  all  dress  toilets  are  at  present.     The  latest  model  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen,  is  a  bridal  dress  of  white  satin,  made  in  the  princess  shape,  and  extremely 
long  at  the  lack.     Strips  of  white  plushy  velvet  were  placed  up  the  side-seams,  from 
the  shoulders  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress ;  these  strips  gradually  become  smaller 
towards  the  waist,  then  wider  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.     On  the  outer  side  of 
each  strip,  viz.,  towards  the  back  of  the  dress,  there  are  narrow  cross-bands  of  the  same 
material,  placed  at  equal  distances  all  the  way  down,  but  of  unequal  lengths,  and  each 
fastened  down  by  a  round  pearl  button.     A  necklace  of  orange-flowers,  the  first  row  of 
whicli  falls  over  the  bosom,  and  the  second  below  the  waist,  is  finished  off  in  long 
sprays  on  either  side.     Veil  of  iuUc  ill uk Ion,  with  a  ruching  of  the  same  round  the 
edge.    The  wristbands  are  trimmed  with  a  double  xuche  of  tulle,  divided  by  a  border  of 
orange-flowers. 

The  bride's  visiting  toilet  is  a  dress  of  pale  golden-brown  satin,  one  of  the  prettiest 
varieties  of  the  Bismarck  colour;  a  double-breasted  paletot  of  silk  velvet  of  a  darker 
shade  of  brown,  trimmed  with  a  border  of  golden  pheasants'  feathers,  and  a  bonnet  of 
white  velvet,  trimmed  with  white  feathers,  white  lace,  and  one  pink  rose. 

In  the  trousseau,  we  notice  a  very  handisome  dress  of  violet  gros-grain  silk,  made  in 
the  princess  shape,  and  trimmed  all  the  way  down  on  each  side  the  front,  and  all  roujid 
the  skirt  at  the  back,  with  a  pattern  of  pansies  made  partly  of  velvet  and  partly  of 
satin,  all  of  the  same  violet  colour,  but  with  centres  embroidered  in  yellow  silk. 

Patterns  of  this  kind,  worked  in  appliqud  of  velvet  and  satin  over  dnU  silk,  are  most 
fashionable  this  winter.  It  is  in  good  taste  to  have  the  pattern  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  dress. 

There  is  a  rich  simplicity,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  about  this  winter's  toDet«, 
which  we  very  much  admire. 

Beads  are  quite  banished  from  modem  trimmings,  except  as  heavy  fringes  of  jet  or 
amber,  and,  if  a  small  quantity  of  gold  is  introduced  in  the  ornaments  of  bonnets  and 
coiffures,  it  is  generally  mixed  with  such  a  large  amount  of  black  or  brown,  a«  to  take 
away  from  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  toilets  any  appearance  of  gaudiness  or  tinsel. 

The  golden  aigrette  first  lights  up  the  toilet,  entirely  composed  of  dark  brown,  olive 
green,  purple,  or  black  velvet,  cloth,  tweed,  or  poplin,  and  is,  therefore,  admitted  "by 
persons  of  the  most  fastidious  taste. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gilt  buttons  which  are  used  to  loop  up  the  upper  skirt 
of  complete  costume  of  dark  blue,  green,  violet,  or  broi^oi  cloth.  These  buttons  are 
placed  in  rows  of  three  upon  the  cloth,  which  is  arranged  in  folds  under  them. 

Bonnets,  like  all  other  articles  of  the  female  toilet  at  this  time,  are  of  varied  and 
capricious  shapes ;  there  is  not  one  uniform  model  for  all  heads,  but  a  series  of  coquet- 
tish coiflfuresy  all  so  small  as  to  be  far  more  ornamental  than  useful. 

A  Louis  XV.  bonnet,  of  the  rich,  new^  golden-brown  colour,  is  trimmed  with  a  feather 
border  of  golden-pheasants'  plumage ;  it  is  lined  with  turquoise-blae  satin,  and  a  satin 
rosette  of  the  same  colour  is  placed  at  the  side. 

A  puff  bonnet  of  nasturtium-coloured  satin  has  a  border  and  lappets  of  black  lace, 
and  a  tuft  of  black,  drooping  cock's  feathers  on  one  side. 

A  chaperon  bonnet  of  white  swans' -down  velvet  is  trimmed  with  thick  pipings  of  cerise- 
coloured  satin,  which  are  continued  upon'  the  wide  lappets  of  white  satin.  Upon  the 
front  border  there  is  a  curled  white  feather,  fastened  with  a  bow  of  cerise-coloured  satin 
and  a  pearl  brooch. 

For  an  elderly  lady,  a  bonnet  of  black  velvet  is  piped  with  capucx'ne  (nasturtium) 


Modclltd  for 
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coloured  satin.  In  front  there  are  a  few  leaves  of  ganflfered  velvet  of  the  same  colour, 
and.  a  black  feather.  Black  lace  curtain  and  lappets  fastened  over  strings  of  striped, 
lolaxik  and  capocine-colonred  ribbon,  fastened  with  a  jet  brooch. 

Mourning  winter  bonnets  are  made  of  black  terry  velvet,  trimmed  with  rouleaux  of 
black  crape.  At  the  back,  a  bow  of  the  same  velvet  is  edged  with  duU  silk  fringe. 
Liappetfi  to  correspond  are  fastened  in  fix>nt  with  a  jet  brooch.  Leaves  of  jet  passe- 
menterie are  laid  over  the  edge  of  the  front  border. 

The  colours  most  in  vogue  this  winter  have,  some  of  them,  very  strange  names.  To 
defdgnate  various  shades  of  crimson  and  orange,  we  have^rTi-we  du  Ve8uve,flamm6  do 
punch,  and  anuiranthe ;  blush-rose  colour  is  called  teinte  de  nymphe ;  yellowish  brown 
is,  as  you  know,  Bismarck  malade;  and  reddish  brown,  Bismarch  eti  colere . 

Two  shades  of  purplish  brown  much  loved  by  our  grandmothers  are  also  come  into 
fashion  again,  ptu^  and  plum-colour ;  these,  with  olive-green,  are  used  most  of  all  for 
Batin,  now  that  satin  dresses  are  once  more  admitted  for  walking  toilets. 

For  evening  dresses,  shot-silks  are  preferred  even  to  satin.  The  time  of  ball  toilets 
is  not  yet  come ;  but  we  are  told  by  competent  authorities,  that  tunics  of  crape  or 
gauze  will  be  worn  over  silk  dresses  of  the  same  colour,  and  that  the  Grecian  style  will 
be  more  closely  followed  than  ever,  both  for  dresses  and  coiffures. 


DESCBIPTION  OF  OUR  FASHION-PLATE. 

LeyT-HAND  Figure.  —  Walking  Toilet.  —  Fanchon-shape  bonnet,  of  blue  velvet, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  blue  velvet  flowers.  Velvet  strings,  edged  with  narrow  lace.  Blue 
cloth  paletot  and  dress,  edged  with  velvet  ribbon.  The  paletot  is  quite  straight,  long 
in  front,  and  cut  in  the  stole  shape.  The  upper  skirt  is  gored,  and  fastened  at  the 
waist  with  a  band  with  flowing  ends.  The  under  skirt  is  long  and  ample,  and  orna- 
mented round  the  bottom  with  velvets.    This  toilet  may  be  made  as  well  of  silk. 

Right-hand  Figtjee.  —  Walkhig  Ihilet  —  Grey  velvet  bonnet,  adorned  with  ivy 
foliage.  The  crown  is  rounded,  and  forms  a  small  flat  curtain ;  the  front  is  in  the 
Mary  Stuart  shape,  with  long  pearls  drooping  on  a  grey  velvet  drape.  Grey  velvet 
dress,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  cross-strips  and  braid.  The  upper  dress  forms  a 
pelisse,  and  is  crossed  on  the  left  side,  under  the  waistband.  "Wide  sleeves.  Large  pocket, 
trimmed  to  match.    The  under  skirt  is  gored,  and  ornamented  round  the  bottom. 


466,  467.     Work- 
Bask  KT  iif  Bead- 

I  WOBK. 

I  Hatcbials.— 
Light  bronia-oo- 
lonred,  black,  niter 
■ud  ciyiUl   beadi, 

Caipie  g1*c4  lilli, 
lock  woo!,  wire. 
The  principal  part 
of  the  buket  i> 
Bompoaed  of  light, 
broaw  •  coloured 
bndi,  «dged  witli  > 
border  of  crjatal 
and  black  beads. 
The  ndei  ara  formed 
bj  two  pockeia  of 
pnrple  glac^  gilk. 
The  baikat  itMlf  a 
made  of  wire,  wound 
round  with  black 
wool  i  black  and  ail- 
r  beada  cover  the 
black    wool.      The 

four  bronio  feet  are 

o  the  wire 
baaket  at«ach  of  the 

an.     Onr  pot-  4«i6.  Fraue  roH 

iaSihobea  long 
at  the  top,  6  inchea  wide,  and,  without  the  feet, 
4   inchea   high;    the   bottom   ia   7  inches  long, 
and   3   l-5th   inch  wide.       Prepare   the  baaket 
with  these  meaanrea    from    Mo.  467.      The   two 
pieoes  of  wira  at  the  top  of  the  basket  and  the 
two  curred  ones  at  the  aidcB  are  formed  of  one  piece 
of  wire  40  inchea  long  ;  tho  two  lower  pieces,  each 
of  which  ia  7  inches  lonp,  are  fiulonod  BC[>axalely 
sa  to  the  aide  pieces.     The  handle 
is  formed  of  t* 
incbea  long,  tw 
Ifl  leave  onl j  a  [ 
long  free  on    ' 
these  four  endi 
Boen  on  ninstrati 

rm|deted 
so  far,  uid  the 
feet  have  been 
fastened,  wind 
the  wool  roond 
it ;  then  begin 
the  bead  work. 
This  meaaores 

inchea long,  11 
inches  higb, 
for  the  aidea 
d  bottom  of 


Inxaa      from    Ko. 
.        The     imict 
Bce  of  the  fnme 
mnat,  of  course,  c«-   [ 
reapond  to  that  uf    . 
the   bead  noA  re- 
quired for  the  hu-   1 
'    ■        Thread  am-   ', 
number     oi   ^ 
beada ;    place   Ihna    | 
er     the    wires.  | 
and  thread  one  bead   i 
t  tie    needle  be-   | 
tWeon     two    wircB,   i 
abore      the     fame, 


cloae     to  the   pe-   I 

"I 

pretty  amall  Berlm 
wool   work  patten   | 
is  niitable  for  the  i 
border  cm  the  out. 
aide     of    the   bead 
grounding.      After  I 
jon     haie    finished    ' 
the  bead  work,  cut   I 
the  ends  of  wire  m  i 
Makinq  Basket.  the  ontside   of  tba 

frame,    and   faitai 
thowork  inside  the  wire  baaket,  twisting  the  endiof 
the  wire  round  the  two  thick  wires  which  form  the  | 
top  of  the  basket.     Kow  wind  the  atrisgs  <rf  beadi  i 
round  the  wires  forming  the  basket  itself,  bateujig   ' 
at  the  same  time  the  handle,  which  hu  been  aen   ' 
on  beforehand,  with  a  few  stitches.     Tho  pockets  at   | 
oach  end  of  the  basket  consist  of  two  pieces  of  puiplc 
iilk,   10  inches   long,  S  inchea  wide.    Thef  if« 
rounded  off  at  the  lower  comers.  Hns 
jnldbcBsr- 
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468.  Knit 


Li  CviT. 


mcttriet  double  BerliD  vool. 

t^e  cuff  is  reiy  easy  lo 
males;  it  is  knitted  in  ronnda 
brioclie  knitting  with 
•carlet  wool. 

let  mand. — *  Throw  the 
irool  forward,  alip  J,  nj  if 
yon  were  going  lo  pari  it, 
knit  1  i  rep«at  from  *. 

2nd  ronnd.— •  Pnrl  togo- 
tlier  the  atitcli  formed  in  the 
preceding  ronnd  ^j  throwing 
the  wool  forward  and  the 
next  atitch,  throw  the  wool 
forward,  slip  1  ;  repeat  from  *, 

These  two  rooodaaro  conatontlf  repeated.  Coat 
oa  CO  Btitcbea,  divide  theia  upon  4  needloB,  uid 
but  20  ronnds  in  brioche  atitches  as  before  de- 
scribed, then  12  ronndeoltenuitel;,  1  ronnd  knitted, 
1  rDond  pnrled,  and  then  sgnin  64roniidBof  brioche 
knitHng,  Vi  ronnds  allematel}',  I  knitted,  1  purled, 


466.  Kkitted  Ci 


and  finall?  20  ronnda  brioche 
knitting.  The  lower  edge  ot 
the  cuf  is  formed  bj  a  ronnd 
of  black  BcallopB  in  crochet. 
This  is  worked  by  taking  ti 
gether,  in  the  last  knitted 
ronnd  before  outing  oiT  the 
stitchea,  tlia  slipped  stiteh, 
the  stiteh  formed  by  throw. 
ing  the  wool  forward,  and  the 
knitted  atitch,  with  1  doable 
atiteh  in  crochat,  and  working 
6  chain  atitches  between. 


469.  Cbochet   Hat   roi 

SCENT.BOTTLE. 

This  mat  la  worked  in  ronnda  with  donble  stiteh 
over  white  cord,  the  centre  with  white  cotton,  the 
pattern  and  the  border  with  red  knitting  cotton. 
Begin  the  mat  in  the  centre,  work  three  ronnds 
with  white  cotton,  increawng  so  as  to  hare  30 
stitehea  in  the  3rd  ronnd. 

4th  ronnd, — Take  the  red  cotton  and  work  alter- 
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natelj,  1  stitch  red,  2  white ;  the  red  stitch  most  be  cast  off  with  white  cotton,  and  the  white  itstdi 
Xkhh  rod.     This  round  is  worked  without  increasing  ;  it  has,  therefore,  10  red  and  20  white  ititchss. 

£th  round. — 3  red  in  everj  red  stit«h,  1  white  in  exerj  wliite  stitch  of  the  preoeding  roond. 

6th  round. — 5  red  on  the  3  red  of  the  preceding  round,  1  white  in  ereij  white  stitdL 

7th  round. — 3  rod,  1  white,  3  red  on  the  5  red  stitches  of  the  preceding  round,  so  that  tk 
white  stitch  is  in  the  centre  of  the  5  red. 

8th — 10th  rounds. —  LiVe  the  7th  round,  the  3  red  must  be  on  the  3  red  of  the  preoeding  roQii4 ; 
tbo  increasing  iako§  place  between  the  3  red  stitches  repeated  twice.  In  the  8th  round  -mtAi 
white  inbtcud  of  1  only  ;  in  the  9th  round  3  ;  in  the  10th  round  4  white  stitches ;  in  the  llt^ 
15th  rounds  are  workod  from  Illustration ;  in  the  11th — 13th  round  the  incraaongt  take  pUee 
only  in  the  grounding.     The  red  star  is  completed  in  the  13th  round. 

16th  round. — Work  alternately  1  red,  1  white,  and  complete  the  mat  with  the  following  border 
worked  in  red  cotton,  and  forming  chain  stitch  scallops. 

1st  round  of  the  border. — Alternately  6  chain,  1  double  in  the  next  stitch  but  3,  inserting  tke 
needle  into  both  chain  of  every  stitch. 

2nd  round. — Alternately  7  chain,  1  double  in  the  next  chain  stitch  scallop  of  the  preeedxiig 
round. 
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To  Boil  Rice  for  CrnRY. — Ingredients:  1  lb.  rice,  water.  Mode:  Thorongbly 
wash  the  rice  in  three  separate  waters,  then  place  it  in  a  very  large  saucepan  nearlj 
full  of  water,  let  it  boil  gently  until  it  is  quite  tender,  which  may  be  tried  by  pressing 
a  grain  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  Pour  the  water  off  from  the  rice,  and  shake  it 
over  the  fire  in  a  smaller  saucepan  until  it  is  quite  dry.  Turn  it  into  a  hot  basin,  and 
cover  with  a  plate ;  place  before  the  fire,  let  it  stand  five  minutes,  then  turn  it  out  into 
a  hot  dish  ready  for  the  table. 

Little  Saucer  Puddings. — Ingredients:  Two  tablespoonsful  of  flour,  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  powdered  sugar,  three  eggs,  a  teacupful  of  milk,  butter,  preserre  of  any 
kind.  Mode :  Mix  the  flour  and  sugar,  beat  the  eggs,  add  them  to  the  milk,  and  beat 
up  with  the  flour  and  sugar.  Well  butter  three  saucers,  half  fill  them,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  about  twenty  minutes.  Remove  them  from  the  saucers  when  cod  enou^ 
cut  in  half,  and  spread  a  thin  layer  of  preserve  between  each  half;  dose  ihem  again, 
and  serve. 

Friar's  Omelet. — Ingredients :  Six  apples,  one  lemon,  one  egg,  butter,  tiiree 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  bread  crumbs.  Mode :  Stew  the  apples  with  two  ounces  of 
sugar  until  quite  tender,  add  half  the  lemon  juice  and  peel  finely  chopped-  Beat  thi 
egg  for  five  minutes,  and  add  it  to  the  mixture.  Butter  a  shallow  pie-dish,  and  cover 
the  sides  and  bottom  thickly  with  bread  crumbs  fine  enough  to  form  a  crust  when 
turned  out.  Pour  the  apple  mixture  into  the  dish,  cover  with  bread  crumbe,  and  bake 
for  half  an  h©ur.   Turn  out  on  a  white  d'oyley,  and  sift  plenty  of  sugar  over,  and  serve. 

GiNGEB-BREAD  PuDDiN'G. — Ingredients :  Half-pound  gingerbread,  half-pound  flour, 
one  ounce  treacle,  one  ounce  sugar,  two  ounces  almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  cae 
egg,  half-pint  milk.  Mode :  Crumble  the  ginger-bread,  which  is  best  stale,  into  a 
basin,  and  mix  with  the  flour,  stir  in  the  treacle,  sugar,  and  almonds,  beat  the  egg 
and  milk  together  f(  r  five  minutes,  add  and  mix  thoroughly,  and  boil  two  and  a  half 
hours. 
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CHUECH   DECORATIONS.— With   regard 
to  the  subject  of  church  decoration,  which 
just  now  occupies  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
our  drawing-rooms,  as  well  as  in  other  quar- 
ters, our  opinion  is,  that  there  is  excess  on 
both  sides  of  the  controversy.     To  crowd  a 
sacred  building  with  stage  properties  is  bad — 
worse  than  leaving  the  edifice  without  any  or- 
namentation at  all.     But  we  see  no  harm  in 
floral   embellishments  at  certain  seasons.     A 
correspondent,  very  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, sends  a  few  hints,  which  may  be  accept- 
able to  some  of  our  readers : — At  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  the  Christmas  festival  is  so  near 
at  hand,  we  think  a  few  words  on  the  decora- 
tion of  our  churches  might  be  acceptable  to 
those  who  have  not  had  experience  in  the  work, 
and  are  at  a  loss  how  to  set  about  it.     First, 
let  us   say  something  about  the  decorations 
themselves,  before  we  give  any  hints  as  to  the 
eftsiest  way  of  mftViT^g  them.     Avoid  excess  of 
decorating,  as  of  everything  else;  do  not  over- 
load your  church  with  wreaths,  texts,  festoons, 
triangles,  crosses,  &c.     Nothing  looks  in  such 
bad  taste  as  this,  and  it  is  a  fault  into  which 
many  willing  hands  are  apt  to  fall.     Let  there 
be   handsome,  well-made  wreaths   round   the 
chancel  arch,  reading'desk,  and  pulpit.     Never 
make  festoons, — they  remind  one  too  much  of  a 
ball-room,  and  are  by  no  means  appropriate  for 
a  church.     The  style  and  form  of  our  churches 
is  so  various  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  rules  for  the  plan  of  decorating,  but  let  it 
be  always  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  devices, 
&c.,  must  be  in  good  proportion,  both  to  each 
other  and  to  the  size  of   the  church.     Most 
people  consider  the  making  of   wreaths   very 
easy  work,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  portion  fre- 
quently allotted  to  the  least  efficient  ambng  the 
workers.     This  is  a  mistake ;  it  requires  great 
care  and  nicety,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
"knack'*   to  make  the   sprays  lie  firmly  and 
lightly.     Take  for  the  foundation  a  thick  cord 
or  rope,  and,  having  previously  cut  the  ever- 
greens into  pieces  of  uniform  size  (with  a  good 
length  of  stalk),  place  them  on  it,  one  over  the 
other,  binding  each  separately  and  firmly  with 
twine,  which  should  be  used  in  short  lengths, 
as  it  is  so  apt  to  entangle.     Do  not  make  rwnd 
wreaths,   they  never   hang  well;    be  careful 
always  to  form  them  only  on  one  side  of  the 
rope   so  as  to  have    a  smooth  back-ground. 
Laurel,  or  bay-leaves,  sewn  on  narrow  strips  of 
calico,  with  a  piece  of  cap-wire  down  the  centre 
of  the  wrong  side,  form  light  and  pretty  wreaths 
for  small  windows  and  doors,  and  can  eamly  be 
tied  on  lecterns.     With  regard  to  devices  for 
walls,  the  single  and  double  triangles,  and  the 


three  circles  (all  emblems  of  the  Holy  Trinity) 
are  among  the  favourites.     The  triangles  should 
be  made  of  three  laths  of  equal  length,  nailed 
together  at  the  ends,  and  covered  with  ever- 
greens.   It  looks  well  to  have  one  triangle 
made  of  moss,  with  bunches  of  holly-berries 
placed  on  it  at  intervals,  the  other  of  bright 
green  holly.     Where  evergreens  are  scarce  it 
will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  laths 
with  green  baize,  or  any  scraps  of  green  mate- 
rial at  hand,  and  bind  the  evergreens  on  it,  the 
spaces  between  the  sprays  thus  becoming  in- 
visible.   The  circles  should  be  cut  out  in  stiff 
mill-board,  and  covered  before  they  are  sewn 
together.    Each  should  be  different;    for  in- 
stance, one  might  be  of  white  or  variegated 
holly,  and  the  others  of  green  holly,  yew,  or 
box.    Care  must  be  taken  in  sewing  on  the 
white  holly,  for  if  bruised  it  becomes  discoloured. 
Crosses  may  be  formed  of  calico  stretched  on  a 
framework  of  laths,  and  may  be  covered  with 
holly,  box,  or  moss,  with  I.  H.  S.  in  the  centre, 
made  of  brown  paper  and  covered  with  red- 
berries.     In  using  holly-berries  it  will  be  found 
best  to  glue  them  when  possible,  as  they  are  too 
soft  to  admit  of  being  sewn  well.     Designs  for 
placing  over  the  altar  should  be  made  of  white 
calico,  stretched  on  a  wooden  frame,  and  the 
letters  of  the  text  pasted  or  tacked  on  it  ac- 
cording to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made. 
A  good  way  is  to  cut  them  out  of  thin  brown 
paper,  paste  them  on  the  calico,  and  sew  ivj- 
and  box-leaves  over  them,  with  berries  here  and 
there.     If  berries  and  '*  immortelles"  are  not 
to  be  got,  make  the  letters  of  scarlet  cloth,  and 
sew  tiSts  of  holly  on  them ;  the  spaces  of  red 
left  between  will  have  the  appearance  of  berries 
at  a  distance.     There  should  always  be  a  light 
border  of  green  round  the  frame.     "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,"  **  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom," 
"  Immanuel,  God  with  us,"    are  appropriate 
texts.     An  elegant  design  for  the  reading-desk, 
or  pulpit,  may  be  made  by  cutting  out  a  star  in 
paper,  and  gumming  it  on  a  square  piece  of 
some  red  material;   on  the  paper  sew  closely 
pieces   of  straw   cut  in   different  lengths,  all 
radiating  from   the   centre.     This  is  a  little 
troublesome,  as   each   straw  has  to  be  sewn 
separately,  but  it  has  a  beautiful  effect,  and 
quite  repays  the  trouble.     A  simple  and  pretty 
way  of  decorating  the  font  is  to  fill  it  with 
water,  and  make  a  small  cross  of  Christmas 
roses  (when  they  are  to  be  obtained)  to  float  on 
the  surface ;  a  small  piece  of  cork  underneath 
each  end  will  effectually  prevent  its  sinking. 
Another  good  way  is  to  have  a  thin  board  made 
to  fit  the  top  of  the  font ;  on  this  may  be  raised 
a  pyramid  of  moss,  or  otherwise  decorated,  it 
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being  remembered  thai  there  ■hould  be  a  hand- 
some  wreath  roond  the  edge  to  prerent  the 
board  being  aeen. 

MARINERS. 

Sad  wrecks  there  are  of  hope  and  lore — 

Sad  wreckf  on  Life's  dim  sea  ! 
Bat  look  at  jonder  heaven  above, 

And  Hope  will  nnile  on  thee  ! 

Steer  calmly  !    Rooki  and  ihoals,  alaa  ! 

Miut  meet  thee  on  thy  way ; 
Beware,  yet  fear  not,  for  we  pass 

Such  perils  every  day  I 

Be  sure  wo  are  not  left  alone 

To  find  a  haven  blest ; 
Wisdom  is  sitting  on  a  throne, 

And  Love  will  give  thee  rest. 

Poor,  weary  mariner,  I  fear 

Thy  strength  is  nearly  o'er, 
But  ever,  while  thy  bark  is  here, 

Cry,  **  One  bravo  straggle  more  !" 

B.  B. 

EiTA^ — Tonr  lines  on  Flirtation  are  sound 
in  morality,  but  defective  in  rhyme  and  measure. 

TBOtTBLESoMV. — We  shoold  not  suppose  the 
books  to  be  of  any  great  value,  but  your  best 
plan  is  to  consult  a  dealer  in  old  books. 

Rkbbcca. — The  composer  of  "Should  he 
Upbraid  "  is  Sir  Henry  Bishop. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Christmas  is  come  again^  and  we 

Are  met  once  more  as  friends  together  $ 
And  as  this  Christmas  Eve  we  see, 

Warm  are  our  hearts,  though  cold  the  wea- 
ther; 
And  thoughts  that  please,  and  thoughts  that 

grieve. 
Are  ours  this  frosty  Christmas  Eve. 

How  many  changes  since  we  met 

Together  here  in  last  December ; 
Friends  lost — we  never  can  forget. 

Friends  made — we  ever  shall  remember : 
So  changed  that  one  could  scarce  conceive 
It  all  has  happ'd  since  Christmas  Eve. 

Harry  has  gone  abroad  :  we  miss 
His  cheery  voice  and  laughter  sadly ; 

And  cousin  Janie  sends  a  lass ; 
"  She  wished  to  come,"  she  says, ''  so  badly. 

Poor  girl !  she  can't  her  chamber  leave, 

To  join  us  here  this  Christmas  Eve. 

Bessie  is  married ;  far  away ; 

And  Tom  is  dead,  and  so  is  Annie ; 
And  Fanny  can't  be  here  to-day. 

For  she  is  ill.     Poor  litUe  Fanny ! 
'Tis  hard,  indeed,  to  now  believe, 
They  all  were  here  last  Christmas  Eve. 
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And  we  who  are  met  here  to-night. 
Wo,  year  by  year,  are  getting  older ; 

Our  step  is  not  so  quick  and  light ; 

Less  bright  our  hopes ;  our  Uood  is  colder  : 

We  can't  such  sanguine  fancies  weave 

As  on  some  bygone  Christmas  Eve. 

Gr^dpa  seems  rather  more  infirm. 
As  he  stands  up  to  dance  "  Sir  Roger ;" 

Grandma  of  dancing's  had  her  term, 

She  says,  since  (S(mi  has  been  her  lodger. 

It  may  be  God  will  us  bereave 

Of  them  before  next  Christmas  Eto. 

And  Pa  and  Ma  are  not  so  young, 

And  Uncle's  brow  is  getting  wrinkled ; 

And  dear  Aunt  Katie  has  among 

Her  raven  locks  some  grey  hairs  eprinklod  ; 

So  none  of  us  can  time  retrieve. 

All  older  are  this  Christmas  Eve. 

But  still  we're  here,  so  let's  be  gay. 

For  Christmas  is  no  time  for  sorrow ;  , 

And  let  us,  in  our  usual  way. 

Sing  in  the  glad  and  blest  to-morrow. 
And  Uiough  an  inward  sigh  we  heave. 
We'll  spond  a  merry  Christmas  Eve. — A.  A.  D« 

EincA  L.---Your  velveteen  would  make  a  nice 
jacket  for  walking.  Trim  plainly  with  braid  or 
handsomely  with  jet  Irimming. 

A.  H. — We  refer  you  to  the  articles  on  Winter 
Gardening  in  "  The  Enoltshwoman's  Doioes^ 
TIC  Magazinb."  We  will  endeavour  to  com- 
ply with  your  request. 

Miss  Elliot. — ^The  "History  of  Laoe**  is  not 
a  manual  of  instructions,  and  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  you.  We  will  endeavour  to  assLst 
you. 

Incognita. — ^We  can  hold  out  no  enoomage- 
ment  at  present;  but  if  we  may  form  an  opinion 
of  your  ability  from  your  letter,  it  ritoold  be 
very  promising  indeed. 

An  IxquiiUER. — The  only  sure  way  of  re- 
moving superfluous  hairs  is  to  pluck  them  out 
by  the  roots  with  a  pair  of  tweeters. 

Canary. — Balmoral  should  be  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable ;  both  a's  sre 
sounded  as  in  can.  Singer  should  be  pronounced 
sing'Ur.    Audacious  is  pronounced  aw-da'-sbut. 

Daisy  is  referred  to  the  article,  on  Healtk 
and  Beauty  now  appearing  in  the  pages  of  "  Thi 
Exolishwoman's  Domestic  Maqazinb." 

Maris. — Either  gold  ink  or  gold  shell  will 
serve  for  purposes  of  illumination.  Chalk  draw- 
ings look  best  on  tinted  paper,  which  admits  of 
the  use  of  white  chalk  in  touching  up  the  high 
lights. 

Alice. — Colouring  *' Cartes*'  is,  to  nia]iy,B 
source  of  profitable  income.  If  you  can  do  the 
work  successfully,  vrrite,  with  speoimeBs,  to  any 
of  our  leading  London  Photogri4>bers.  Say 
Claudet,  MayaU,  Adolph  Bean.  It  is  a  vtir 
difficult  matter  to  advise,  without  knowing  sU 
I  the  circumstances. 
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ket  for  a  Bx)y  feom  10'  to  12  jgets  oi 

aaat  and  aimpte  iacket  ia  mvl«  of  i1«rhtgr»y  cUttH,  atttobei' ron*^  wit) 
black  silk.    B.itto&«  tocam-ip^niiL 
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